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NOTICE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

rPHE  first  edition  of  these  Tales  being  exhansted,  and  a 
demand  baying  arisen  for  a  second,  the  Translator 
has  thought  it  right  to  add  thirteen  tales,  which  complete 
the  translation  of  MM.  Asbjomsen  and  Moe's  Collection, 
and  to  strengthen  the  Introduction  by  working  in  some 
new  matter,  and  by  working  out  some  points  which  were 
only  slightly  sketched  in  the  first  edition. 

The  favour  with  which  the  book  was  welcomed  makes 
it  almost  a  duty  to  say  a  word  here  on  the  many  kind 
and  able  notices  which  have  been  written  upon  it 
Duties  are  not  always  pleasant,  but  the  fulfilment  of  this 
at  least  gives  no  pain;  because,  without  one  exception, 
every  criticism  which  the  Translator  has  seen  has  shewn 
him  that  his  prayer  for  "  gentle  *'  readers  has  been  fully 

heard.    It  will  be  forgiven  him,  he  hopes,  when  he  says 

« 

that  he  has  not  seen  good  ground  to  change  or  even  to 
modify  any  of  the  opinions  as  to  the  origin  and  difiusion 
of  popular  tales  put  forth  iu  the  first  edition.     Much 
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indeed  has  been  said  by  others  far  those  views ;  what  has 
been  niged  ag<mxi  them,  with  all  kindness  and  good 
homonr,  in  one  or  two  cases,  has  not  availed  at  all  to 
weigh  down  mature  convictions  deliberately  expressed 
after  the  studies  of  years,  backed  as  they  are  by  the 
researches  and  support  of  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

And  now,  before  the  Translator  takes  leave  of  his 
readers  for  the  second  time,  he  will  follow  the  lead  of 
the  good  godmother  in  one  of  these  Tales,  and  forbid  all 
good  children  to  read  the  two  which  stand  last  in  the 
book.  There  is  this  difference  between  him  and  the 
godmother.  She  found  her  foster-daughter  out  as  soon 
as  she  came  back.  He  will  never  know  it,  if  any  bad 
child  has  broken  his  behest  Still  he  hopes  that  all  good 
children  who  read  this  book  will  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  just  as  much  sin  in  breaking  a  commandment  even 
though  it  be  not  found  out,  and  so  he  bids  them  good-bye, 
and  feels  sure  that  no  good  child  will  dare  to  look  into 
those  two  rooms.  If,  after  this  warning,  they  peep  in, 
they  may  perhaps  see  something  which  will  shock  them. 

''  Why  then  print  them  at  all  ? "  some  grown  reader 
asks.  Because  this  volume  is  meant  for  you  as  well  as 
for  children,  and  if  you  have  gone  ever  so  little  into  the 
world  with  open  eyes,  you  must  have  seen,  yes,  every  day, 
things  much  more  shocking.    Because  there  is  nothing 
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immoral  in  their  spirit  Because  they  are  intrinsically 
valnable,  as  illustmting  manners  and  traditions,  and  so 
conld  not  well  be  left  out  Because  they  complete  the 
number  of  the  Norse  originals,  and  leave  none  untrans- 
lated And  last,  thoa|^  not  least,  because  the  Translator 
hates  family  versions  of  anything,  "Family  Bibles," 
"Family  Shakespeares."  Those  who,  with  so  large  a 
choice  of  beauty  before  them,  would  pick  out  and  gloat 
over  this  or  that  coarseness  or  freedom  of  expression,  are 
like  those  who,  in  reading  the  Bible,  should  always  turn 
to  Leviticus,  or  those  whose  Shakespeare  would  open  of 
itself  at  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre.  Such  readers  the 
Translator  does  not  wish  to  have. 


Bboad  Sasoivakt, 

jMfw  Vmp  isse* 


NOTICE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

mHESB  tianalations  from  the  iVordb  FolkmmUyr, 
collected  with  sach  freshness  and  faithfulness  by 
MM.  Asbjornsen  and  Moe,  have  been  nuule  at  various 
times  and  at  long  intervals  during  the  last  fifteen  years ; 
a  fact  which  is  mentioned  only  to  account  for  any 
variation^  in  style  or  tone— of  which,  however,  the 
Translator  is  unconscious— that  a  critical  eye  may  detect 
in  this  volume.  One  of  them,  The  MatUr  Thief,  has 
already  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  November 
1851,  from  the  columns  of  which  periodical  it  is  now 
reprinted,  hj  the  kind  permission  of  the  Proprietors. 

The  Translator  is  sony  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
comply  with  the  suggestion  of  some  friends  upon  whose 
good-will  he  sets  all  store,  who  wished  him  to  change 
and  soften  some  features  in  these  Tales,  which  they 
thought  likely  to  shock  English  feeling.  He  has, 
however,  felt  it  to  be  out  of  his  power  to  meet  their 
wishes,  for  the  merit  of  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  resu 
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entirelj  on  its  faifchf ulneas  and  tmth ;  and  the  num  who, 
in  such  a  work,  wilfully  changes  or  softens,  is  as  guilty 
as  he  '*  who  puts  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter." 

Of  this  guilt,  at  least,  the  Translator  feels  himself 
free ;  and,  perhaps,  if  any,  who  may  be  inclined  to  be 
ofifended  at  first,  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Intro- 
duction which  precedes  and  explains  the  Tales,  they  may 
find,  not  only  that  the  softening  process  would  have 
spoilt  these  popular  traditions  for  all  except  the  most 
^diildish  readers,  but  that  the  things  which  shocked  them 
at  the  first  blush  are,  after  all,  not  so  very  shocking. 

For  the  rest,  it  ill  becomes  him  to  speak  of  the  wa> 
in  which  his  work  has  been  done :  but  if  the  reader  will 
only  bear  in  mind  that  this,  too,  is  an  enchanted  garden, 
in  which  whoever  dares  to  pluck  a  flower,  does  it  at  the 
peril  of  his  head ;  and  if  he  will  then  read  the  book  in  a 
merciful  and  tender  spirit,  he  will  prove  himself  what 
the  Translator  most  longs  to  find,  **  a  gentle  reader,"  and 
both  will  part  on  the  best  terma 

BbOAD  SAVOrVAKT, 

Dec  19,1S58. 
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SIR  GEORGE  WEBBE  DA8ENT,  D.C.L. 

In  presenting  to  the  world  a  new  edition  of  Sir  George 
Webbe  Dasent's  Noru  Tola  a  brief  memoir  of  its  author 
will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place. 

The  Dasent  family  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
of  French  extraction,  the  name  having  been  traced  to 
an  ancient  Norman  sonrce.  It  has  owned  property 
in  the  West  Indies  since  the  Bestoration,  and  is  repre* 
sented  in  the  island  of  St  Vincent  at  the  present  day. 
Some  of  its  members  were  amongst  the  earliest  colonists 
in  St  Christopher's  at  a  time  when  that  island  and 
Martinique  were  held  jointly  by  the  French  and  the 
English;  and  the  highest  judicial  and  administrative 
oflicea  in  St  Christopher's,  in  Nevis,  in  Antigua,  and^ 
more  recently,  in  St  Vincent  itself  were  filled  by 
Sir  George  Dasent's  ancestors.* 

His  grandfather  was  Chief  Justice  of  Nevis  when 
Nelson  first  served  on  the  West  Indian  station — so  long 
the  battle-ground  of  England  and  France  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  and  the  cradle,  so  to  speak,  of  .our 
naval  empire. 

His  father,  John  Roche  Dasent  son  of  the  Chief 

*  For  a  detailed  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Dasent  ••• 
V.  L.  diverts  Hiihrf  of  ihs  liland  of  Antigua.  1894. 
Volume  L  pp.  190-194,  and  Burke's  Lafided  Qmirf,  8tb 
edition,  pp.  469,  470. 

b 
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Justice  of  Nevis  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  Kocba,  became 
Attorney- General  of  St  Vincent  the  year  after  Trafalgar. 

It  was  in  this  volcanic  island,  perpetually  robed  in 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  from  mountain  top  to  sea- 
4shore,  that  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  bom  on  May 
22nd,  1817. 

His  mother,  the  second  wife  of  his  father,  was 
Charlotte  Martha,  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
daptain  Alexander  Burrowes  Irwin,  of  an  ancient  Irish 
family  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and  lipperary, 
>Hiid  of  the  Union  Estate  in  St.  Vincent. 
'  Captain  Irwin  had  come  with  the  32  nd  Foot  to  these 
•pleasant  summer  seas  in  1764,  and  he  served  with  it 
.there  for  ten  years.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to 
Ireland  with  his  regiment,  aa,  having  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  in  one  of  the  most  fruitful  hollows  of  the  old  home 
of  the  Caribs,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his 
estate  in  Su  Vincent,  and  died  there  in  1806.  His  only 
3on,  Henry  Bury  Irwin,  captain  in  the  68th  Regiment,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  NiveUean  the  Peninsular  War. 

like  his  father  and  others  of  the  family  before  him, 
<9reorge  Wel)be  Dasent  was  sent  over  to  England  to  be 
^ucated  at  Westminster  School,  entering  there  So  long 
ago  as  1830  (after  being  for  a  short  time  at  Lendon's 
well-known  preparatory  school  at  Totteridge),  when 
Oeorge  the  Fourth  was  still  upon  the  throne. 

He  boarded  at  Mrs.  Stelfox's  house,  and  amongst  his 
achoolfellows  were  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond.  Lord 
Esher,  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Sir  John  Mow- 
bray,  until  quite  lately  the  Father  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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■He  witnessed^  as  t  WestmioBter  boy,  the  coronatioD  of 
William  the  Foarth.  The  oeremony  in  the  Abbey,  and 
the  burning  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  a  few  years 
later  were,  he  used  to  say,  the  things  whieh  most  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  his  boyish  memory  at  the  time. 
Nor  was  it  likely  that  the  agitation  prevailing  in  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  great  Beform  Movement 
would  find  much  reflection  within  the  walls  of  St 
Peter^s  College  on  the  Isle  of  Thom%  although  West- 
minster was  then  the  favoured  school  of  the  great  Whig 
iamilies  of  England. 

In  18S3  Dasenf  s  father  died,  and  the  final  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  a  little  later  proving  the  death-knell  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  it 
became  increasingly  difBcult  for  the  proprietors  to  live 
upon  their  estates.  The  care  of  the  younger  children 
'devolved  in  great  measure  upon  their  half-brother  John 
Buiy  Dasent  [late  Judge  of  County  Courts,  who  died,  aged 
eighty-one^  in  1888],  then  a  young  student  of  the 
Temple,  residing  on  very  slender  means  in 
Inn,  Fleet  Street 

It  so  happened  that  John  Sterling,  the  amiable  son  of 
the  **  Thunderer  of  the  Tirmu!'  had  visited  St  Vincent  in 
1831,  shortly  before  old  Mr.  Dasent's  death,  to  assume 
the  iMUiagement  of  a  sugar  estate  at  a  place  called 
Colonaria  His  health  had  been  very  indifferent,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  a  voyage  to  the  tropics  in  a  sailing-ship 
would  restore  it  An  intimacy,  not  without  influence  on 
the  future  career  of  young  George  Dasent^  as  will  be  seen 
iiereafter,  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two  families. 

After  leaving  Westminster,  Dasent  went  for  a  time  to 
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King's  College,  London,  and  it  was  there  that  he  first 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  his  life-long  friend 
and  fnture  brother-in-law,  John  Thadeus  Delane.  In 
1836  they  both  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford^ 
of  which  Dr.  Macbride  was  then  the  Principal,  and 
Jacobson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Vice-PrincipaL 

At  Oxford,  Dasent  read  hard,  and  became  a  good 
classical  scholar,  though  by  no  means  neglecting  the 
river  or  the  cricket-field,  his  interest  indeed  in  athletics 
and  any  feats  of  endurance  only  ceasing  with  life  itself. 

He  soon  became  a  favourite  with  Jacobson,  aa 
did  Delane;  and  another  lasting  friendship  begun  at 
'Magdalen  Hall  was  with  Manuel  Johnson  who,  after 
taking  his  degree,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Bigaud  as. 
SadcliflPe  Observer. 

Johnson  was  very  popular  in  the  university,  and  the* 
Observatory  became  the  resort  of  the  leaders  of  the 
High  Church  party  in  Oxford.  Here  Dasent,  who  was 
a  frequent  visitor,  came  for  a  time  under  the  speU 
of  Newman;  but  a  more  enduring  religious  influence 
seems  to  have  been  exerted  over  him  by  Maurice,  whose 
kindly  nature  never  failed  to  appeal  to  the  young.  We- 
gather  from  Dasent's  diary  that  he  rarely  missed  the* 
university  sermon  when  Newman  or  Pusey  preached,  and 
that  so  great  was  the  crowd  at  St  Maiy's  to  hear  the 
latter  that  undergraduates  waited  patiently  for  the  doors 
to  open,  when  a  scramble  ensued  for  places,  like  the  rush 
at  the  doors  of  a  popular  theatre. 

In  Easter  Term  1840  he  took  his  degree,  obtaining  a. 
Second  Class  in  Classics  in  the  company  of  James 
Anthony  Froude,  Lord  Farrer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Joha 
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Walter.  In  his  diary  he  records  that  he  "  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  {deaeed  or  not  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  I 
have  no  canae  to  complain  as  the  first  and  second  [classes] 
are  both  tmall,  and  I  have  beaten  some  men  thought 
better  than  myself,  and  have  been  beaten  by  no  one 
thought  worse/' 

At  any  rate  he  was  placed  in  a  company  not  less  dis- 
tingnished  in  after  achievement  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  first  class  of  the  same  honours  list 

After  going  down  from  the  university  he  spent  some 
little  time  in  London,  where  his  mother  had  now  removed 
from  the  West  Indies.  Delane,  who  about  this  time 
was  established  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Tima,  was  in 
constant  association  with  him,  and  it  was  at  this  early 
period  of  his  career  that  Dasent  began  to  write  articles 
for  the  paper  which  he  afterwards  served  so  faithfully 
and  so  well  in  an  official  capacity. 

Sterling,  who  had  returned  from  St  Vincent  some 
yean  before,  introduced  him  to  his  father,  and  Dasent 
became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  white  house  in  South 
Place,  Knightsbridge.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Carlyle,  whose  works  he  had  long  admired,  and  whose 
rugged  honesty  of  purpose  and  independent  character 
proved  an  immediate  attraction  to  his  opening  mind; 
with  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  Julius  Hare,  and  with 
Thackeray,  the  latter  then  only  known  to  fame  from  the 
publication  of  the  TMovhPlusk  Papen. 

The  elder  Sterling,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  after  he 
had  practically  ceased  to  launch  his  thunderbolts  in  the 
prsss,  loved  to  gather  men  of  intellect,  both  young  and 
oM,  round  his  dinner-table.    Carlyle,  in  his  Li/e  of  John 
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Sterling,  speaks  cif  the  miscellany  of  social  faces  roimcf 
him,  of  his  *'  kindly  advice  to  the  yoniig/'  and  of  the 
"  frank  and  joyous  parties  "  at  the  Enightsbridge  house,  ^ 
*  sunny  islet "  in  the  literary  London  of  that  age. 

Dasent  next  proceeded  to  Stockholm  as  secretary  to 
Sir  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  British  Envoy  to  the  Oourt  of 
Sweden,  having  been  recommended  to  him  by  his  old  tutor 
Jacobson  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise  and  ability. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  railway  travelling,  when  the 
Swedish  capital  has  been  brought  within  fifty  hours  of 
London,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  description  given  by 
him  in  his  MS.  diary  of  the  dangers  and  diflSculties 
attending  a  journey  to  northern  Europe  during  the  bitter 
winter  of  1840-41. 

After  taking  leave  of  his  mother,  on  New  Tear's  Day 
1841,  he,  the  only  cabin  passenger  in  the  ship,  embarked 
on  the  City  of  Hamburg,  lying  off  the  Tower  Stairs,  and 
reached  Cuxhaven  on  the  4th  of  January,  posting  the 
seventy  miles  on  to  Hamburg  in  twenty-nine  hours ! 

Thence  the  Copenhagen  diligence  crawled  at  a  snail's 
pace  through  Holstein  till  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  com« 
pelled  him  to  take  to  a  sledge,  "escorted,"  the  diary  tells 
us,  "by  a  band  of  the  most  savage  peasantry  it  is 
possible  to  oonceiva'*  The  Danish  capital  was  not 
reached  till  the  14th  of  the  month ;  and  here  he  learnt 
from  Sir  Henry  Wynn,  to  whom  he  brought  letters  of 
introduction,  that  he  had  missed  the  diligence  for  Stock- 
holm by  a  day.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  extreme  cold 
then  prevailing,  Dasent,  whose  impetuous  nature  was 
always  impatient  of  delay,  again  resorted  to  an  open 
sledge  contrary  to  Wynn's  advice,  and  reaching  Elsinore 
be  bargained  for  a  boat  to  carry  him  to  Helsingborg. 
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But  soon  after  thrusting  ont'  from  the  land  **  we  heard 
A  harsh  grating  sound  against  our  bows,  and  found  we 
were  on  the  edge  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  boundless  sheet 
of  ioe  on  its  way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Bea» 
which  appeared  willing  to  rest  for  the  night  off  the 
harbour  of  Elsinore."  The  next  day,  the  iod  having 
shifted  a  little,  Dasent  landed  safely  on  Swedish  soil; 
and  again  taking  a  sledge,  and  carrying  his  provisions 
with  him,  he  at  last  reached  Stockholm,  by  dint  of  travel- 
ling night  and  day  in  the  bitterest  of  weather,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  after  going  on  board  ship  in  the 
Thames. 

At  Stockholm  he  remained  about  four  years,  paying 
however  occasional  visits  to  England,  and  visiting 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  other  places  in  Oermany,  with 
the  Gartwright  family. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  Stockholm  that  he  developed 
that  genuine  and  lasting  love  of  Scandinavian  literature 
and  the  mythology  of  the  North,  with  which  his  name 
ha.4  always  been  so  conspicuously  associated  Encouraged 
by  the  great  Jacob  Orimm  to  master  the  languages  of 
the  North,  he  soon  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Sagas.  Few  human  reoords,  indeed,  exist  which  portray 
society  in  its  primitive  form  so  graphically,  abundantly^ 
and  truthfully  as  the  Sagas  of  Iceland 

*"  It  is  with  the  everyday  life  of  the  Icelanders  that 
we  feel  ourselves  thoroughly  at  home.  In  the  hall  of  the 
gallant  Uunnar  at  lithend,  or  with  the  peaceful  and  law* 
skilled  Njal  at  Beigthorsknoll,  we  meet  men  who  think 
and  act  as  men  of  noble  minds  and  gentle  hearts  have 
ever  acted,  and  will  never  cease  to  act,  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  the  same.    Gisli,  the  generous  outlaw* 
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and  Snorri,  the  worldly-wise  priest,  Kord  Valgardson,  the 
wily  traitor,  and  Hallgerda,  the  overbearing  hatef nl  wifoi 
are  characters  true  for  all  time,  whose  works  and  ways 
are  hnt  eminent  examples  of  our  common  humanity,  and 
at  once  arouse  our  sympathy  or  our  antipathy.**  * 

In  1842  he  dedicated  his  first  book  to  Thomas  Carlyle 
in  gratitude  for  the  encouragement  he  received  from  him 
to  definitely  devote  himself  to  literature. 

This  was  a  translation  of  the  Pros»^  cr  Younger  Edda^ 
and  was  published  at  Stockholm.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year  appeared  his  Qrammar  of  the  leelandie 
or  Old  Norse  Tongue,  from  the  Swedish  of  Erasmus  Bask ; 
and  his  Theophilfis  in  Icelandic,  Low  (Jerman  and  other 
Tongues,  from  Mss.  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Stockholm,  followed  in  1845. 

He  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  this  latter  year 
and  joined  Delane  at  the  IHmes  Office  as  assistant  editor, 
a  post  which  he  continued  to  fill  with  remarkable  ability 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

Of  very  diflTerent  natures  each  of  the  two  young  brothers- 
in-law,  *' John  Walter's  three-year-olds,"  as  they  weresomo* 
times  called,  contributed  something  which  was  wanting  in 
the  dharacter  of  the  other,  and  the  result  was  a  remark- 
able smoothness  and  evenness  in  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Though  neither  was  at  any  time  of  his  life  what 
could  be  called  a  party  man  the  instincts  of  Delane  were 
decidedly  Liberal ;  and  Dasent  himself  wrote  that  during 
his  whole  tenure  of  office  the  columns  of  the  Tima  "  are 
composed  out  of  the  very  ore  of  liberty  and  progress,  and 
will  for  ever  remain  the  best  monument  to  his  memory." 

*  Introduction  to  the  Icetandtc-English  Didionary,  p.  xlviL 
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The  late  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  another  brother-in-law 
of  Delane's,  became  the  bnsiiiefis  manager  of  the  paper, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  nnder  Delane's  able 
guidance  the  literary  reputation  of  the  Ttmsa  reached 
its  iftiiith. 

SoRonnded  by  a  band  of  brilliant  writers,  unsurpassed 
before  or  since  for  the  purity  of  their  style  and  the  vigour 
and  soundness  of  their  opinions,  Delane  commanded  the 
Taluable  services,  in  addition  to  (George  Webbe  Dasent, 
of  Bobert  Lowe,  Abraham  Hay  ward,  Henry  Beeve  (play- 
fully alluded  to  in  Dasent's  correspondence  with  Delane 
as  "  Don  Pomposo  "),  Thomas  Mosley  (Newman's  brother- 
in-law),  Laurence  Oliphant,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Doctor 
BOW  Sir  William,  Bussell,  the  first  of  all  war-correspon- 
dents, and  at  the  present  day  the  only  survivor  of  the  great 
Delane  dynasty  in  Printing  House  Square.  Dasent's 
intimacy  with  Bunsen  also  proved  of  great  service 
to  Delane  in  connection  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
paper.* 

In  the  happy  phraseology  of  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
ThfUi  through  its  masterly  editing  at  this  period  "saved 
the  English  language."  Dasent's  literary  activity  and 
capacity  for  hard  work  in  early  middle  life  was  prodigious. 
Notwithstanding  late  hours  six  nights  in  every  week 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  great  newspaper,  to  which 


*  Kinglake,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Delane  and 
ipetent  to  appreciate  his  remarkable  talents,  has  given  us 
an  insight  into  his  method  of  conducting  the  paper,  derived 
from  personal  observation  of  the  great  editor  and  the  prin* 
€ipal  members  of  his  staff  at  their  nightly  work  in  Printing 
House  Square. — Inmsion  of  the  CWumo,  vol.  vL  pp.  249-251. 
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he  contributed  in  addition  to  leading  articles  a  large 
proportion  of  the  reviews  of  current  literature  and  the 
biogtaphical  notices  of  eminent  men  ;*  he  worked  assidu-^ 
ously  at  his  translation  of  the  Norse  Tales  of  Asbjomeen  v 
one  of  which,  "The  Master  Thief,"  first  appeared  in 
BlachwoocPs  Magazine  for  November  1851. ' 

The  first  collected  edition  of  these  celebrated  stories 
appeared  in  1859  (the  preface  is  dated  from  his  house^ 
No.  6  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  December  12th^ 
1858);  and  the  long  introductory  essay  on  the  origin  and 
diffusion  of  popular  tales,  explaining  the  migration  of 
these  stories  from  Asia  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  he 
considered  to  be  the  best  piece  of  work  he  ever  did,  haa 
been  pronounced  by  so  competent  an  authority  as  Max 
Miiller  to  be  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  English 
literature  produced  in  our  own  or  any  other  age. 

A  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  containing  thirteen 
new  tales,  and  an  appendix,  consisting  of  Ananzi  storiea 
told  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  was  called  for 
within  three  months.  A  selection  from  the  Norse  talea 
for  the  use  of  children,  with  illustrations,  followed  in 
1862,  and  a  third  edition  of  the  unabridged  collection 
was  published  in  1888. 

The  Norsemen  in  Iceland  was  published  in  the  Oxford 
JBasaye,  1858,  a  volume  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note» 
also  contained  Lord  Salisbury's  celebrated  article  on 
Parliamentary  Eeform. 

*  Much  of  his  best  and  freshest  writing  perforce  lies  buried 
in  the  anonymous  columns  of  the  Times,  Some  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  paper  and  the  principal  reviews  were 
published  by  him  in  1873,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Jest  and 
EamesL 
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In  1859  Dasentwas  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  becoming  an  Advoeiite  in  Dodtors'  Commons  in- 
November  of  thfe  teme  year.  At  the*  .time  of  hia  death 
he  was  one  of  th*e  last  survivors  of  that  ancient  legal 
Corporation. 

In  1852  he  also  took  his  degree  as  D.C.L.  He  now 
accepted,  under  Jelf,  the  post  of  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  Modem  History  at  King's  College,  and 
the  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  that  capacity  from  1853 
to  1^65  were  uniformly  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  well 
deserve  publication  in  a  collected  form.  Through  the- 
instrumentality  of  Lowe,  who  quickly  perceived  his  value 
for  educational  purposes,  he  was  frequently  employed 
henceforth  as  a  Grovemment  examiner  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Army  and  the  permanent  Civil  Service. 
In  the  autumn  of  1854  Delane,  whose  interest  in  military 
affairs  was  always  a  keen  one,  was  so  impressed  by 
Bussell's  letters  from  the  front  describing  the  pitiable 
condition  of  our  troops,  that  he  went  to  the  Crimea  to  see 
for  himself  how-  the  war  was  progressing,  leaving  Dasent 
in  supreme  command  at  Printing  House  Square. 

During  a  similar  interregnum  in  the  following  year 
Beeve  took  umbrage  at  the  alterations  which  the  tem- 
porary editor  thought  it  neceasaiy  to  make  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  paper  on  foreign  policy,  but  t>elane  upheld 
Dasent's  line  of  action,  and  Beeve  withdrew  from  the 
Times  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.^ 

^  In  his  recently-published  diary  Reeve  states  that  between 
1840  and  1855  he  wrote  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred 
articles  for  the  paper,  »nd  received  for  them  upward*  of 
£13,000. 
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In  addition  to  all  his  other  work,  Dasent  wrote  eon- 
«tantly  for  the  Quarterly  and  the  JBdinlmrgh,  and  the 
principal  literary  periodicaU,  including  the  now  defonct 
Frames  Magcmne,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  offered 
the  editorship. 

Having  been  approached  by  the  representatives  of 
Sichard  Cleasby,  who  had  been  for  years  engaged  in 
•collecting  materials  for  an  Icelandic-English  Dictionary^ 
Dasent  warmly  interested  himself  in  the  task  of  com- 
pleting the  work.  He  brought  Glidbrandr  Yigfiason. 
•an  Icelandic  scholar  of  great  industry  and  intelligence, 
already  well-known  for  his  labours  in  the  field  of  his 
native  literature,  over  to  England  to  complete  the  final 
revision  and  arrangement  of  the  manuscripts,  and  was 
successful,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Liddell,  in 
inducing  the  University  of  Oxford  to  bring  out  the  work 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  For  this  great  undertaking 
Dasent  wrote  the  introduction  and  also  the  life  of  Richard 
-Cleasby — ^his  only  experiment  in  contemporary  biography 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  book  form. 

The  first  edition  of  Burnt  Njal^  a  work  of  which  we 
gladly  repeat  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  diatinguiahed 
American  writer  that  "  it  is  unsxurpassed  by  any  existing 
monument  in  the  narrative  department  of  any  literature 
ancient  or  modem/'*  appeared  in  1861. 

He  had  conceived  the  notion  of  giving  an  English 
dress  to  the  Njal's  Saga  so  early  as  in  184S,  but,  as  the 
preface  informs  us,  it  was  destined  to  rank  among  those 
things  which,  begun  in  youth,  must  wait  for  their  com- 


*  See  The  Saturday  Beview,  vol.  xi.  p.  429. 
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pletioo  in  middle  age.  Bat  the  delay  need  not  be 
regretted  since  it  enables  ns  to  enjoy  this  great  epic  tale 
in  as  perfect  a  form  as  patient  emdition  and  a  genidne 
love  of  the  most  untrodden  paths  of  antiquity  oould 
present  it. 

The  interest  of  this  tragic  story  revolves  around  the 
duties  and  the  rights  of  the  blood-feud,  and  shows  us  how 
a  man,  gentle,  generous,  and  foi^ving,  like  Njal,  was,  in 
spite  of  all  his  virtues,  gradually  involved  in  a  network 
of  bloody  retaliation ;  how  in  spite  of  all  his  wise  and 
pacific  counsel  massacre  replied  to  massa6re  around  him,, 
until  he  and  his  whole  household  perished  in  blood  and 
fire,  leaving,  however,  a  fearful  heritage  of  vengeance  ta 
be  exacted  by  Kari,  his  son-in-law. 

In  1861,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  Dasent 
visited  Iceland  in  person,  in  company  with  the  late  Mr. 
John  Campbell  of  Islay  (himself  an  earnest  student  of 
the  folklore  and  popular  tales  of  the  Western  Highlands^ 
and  other  friends. 

He  was  received  with  great  cordiality  at  Beylgavik 
and  entertained  at  a  public  banquet  by  the  authorities,, 
who  acclaimed  him  as  the  foremost  Icelandic  scholar  in 
Europe.  He  rode  across  the  gigantic  snowfield  of  the 
Yatna  Jokull,  and  visited  many  of  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  country,  whose  physical  features  were  already 
well  known  to  him  through  its  literature. 

The  adventures  of  the  party  on  the  occasion  of  Dasent's 
second  visit  to  Iceland  were  so  humorously  described  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Clifford  in  his  Travels  Sy  Umbra, 
and  the  disposition  and  personal  appearance  of  each  of 
the  five  members  of  this  merry  group  so  admirably 
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burlesqued,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  reproducing 
ttheir  portraits : — 

*  First — ^he  who  by  tacit  consent  was  reckoned  the  head 
of  our  party — was  sumamed  Archibald  M'Diarmid.* 

'  I  believe  the  addition  of  esquire  is  considered  a  sort 
•of  insult  in  the  Highlands,  whence  he  came,  so  I  omit  it 
M'Diarmid^  like  Crichton,  did  all  things  weU,  being  i^ 
Qrst-rate  sportsroani  a  good  draughtsman,  was  a  follower 
•of  science,  and  an  author  to  boot 

'  He  possessed  qualities  of  coolness,  deliberation  and 
•courage,  that  would  have  fitted  him  to  be  the  Ifftder 
•of  a  party  bound  on  an  expedition  far  more  adventurous 
than  our  own. 

'  He  was,  moreover,  a  pleasant  companion,  but  lest 
it  should  be  thought  that  I  am  describing  a  too  perfect 
-character,  I  will  admit  that  he  cherished  two  super- 
stitions. First,  he  believed  in  Ossian;  secondly,' he  held 
it  as  an  article  of  faith,  not  to  be  doubted,  that  his  tent 
was  completely  waterproof. 

'Next  to  him  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Darwin,f  a  really 
celebrated  personage.  He  had  written  a  learned,  book 
on  northern  antiquities,  in  recompense  of  which  a 
Scandinavian  potentate  created  him  a  En^ht  of  the 
second  class  of  the  Order  of  the  Walrus,  the  ribbon  of 
which  illustrious  Order  was  suspended  across  his  brawny 
shoulders.  Of  Herculean  height  and  streiigthy  with  his 
long  black  beard  descending  to.  his  waist,  he  resembled 
4i  Viking  of  old,  and  such  I  conceive  he  at  times  supposed 
himself  tp  be.    In  fact»  sq  deeply  was  h^  imbued  with 

«  ■ 

*  John  Campbell  of  Uay.         t  O^rge  Webbe  Dasent 
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the  spirit  of  antiquity,  that  a  oontinnal  antagonism 
between  the  paat  and  the  preeent,  or  rather,  I  should 
aay,  between  the  imaginary  and  the  real,  existed  in  his 
breast 

'  He  was  two  gentlemen  at  once.  Though  a  sincerely 
religions  man,  still  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  looked  on  Christianity  as  a  somewhat 
parvmm  creed,  and  deemed  that  Thor,  Odin,  iVeya,  etc., 
were  the  proper  objects  of  worship.  In  dull  faot  he 
was  an  excellent  citizen,  a  householder,  paying  rates  and 
taxes,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  the  good  father  of  a 
family ;  but  in  the  dream,  the  faney — **  the  spirit,  Master 
Shallow  " — ^he  was  a  Berserker,  a  Norse  pirate,  ploughing 
the  seas  in  his  dragon-shaped  barque,  making  his  trusty 
falchion  ring  on  the  casques  of  his  enemies,  slaying, 
pillaging,  burning,  ravishing,  and  thus  gratifying  a  laud'- 
able  taste  for  adventure.  I  fear  he  preferred  the  glorious 
dream  to  the  sober  reality.  I  think  he  inwardly  pined 
At  his  own  respectability,  *that  he  considered  himself 
misplaced  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  duties.  But  he  was 
a  inost  agreeable  comrade. 

'  Third  was  Bagner,  Lord  Lodbrog,  an  Irish  peer,*  and 
then  a  student  at  the  University.  He  derived  his  descent 
from  a  chieftain  of  that  name,  who  had  slain  a  dragon 
After  encasii^  himself  in  impenetrable  hairy  breeches ;  and 
it  was  still  a  custom  in  his  family,  out  of  respect  to  this 
aaoestor,  to  wear  hirsute  nether  garments. 

*How  gay  was  LodbrogI  the  life  and  sonl  of  our 
«>fflpany :  his  cheerfulness  never  failed.    As  he  cantered 

*  Then  Lord  Newiy,  and  now  IkrI  of  Kilmorey. 
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on  ahead  of  all,  Cum  tpumantis  equi  foderti  eaJeartbus 
armoB,  a  crimaon  sash  round  his  waist,  the  plumage  of 
the  wild  swan  in  his  cap,  and  round  his  shoulders  slung 
a  horn,  which  had  erst,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Dons, 
awoke  the  echoes  of  Peckwater  Quad,  he  was  hailed 
by  us  as  decidedly  the  ''Skarzmadur*'  or  Dandy  of  the 
party. 

'  Fourth  was  Mr.  X,  a  member  of  Parliament,*  who  had 
come  out  late  in  the  session.  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
ever  enlightened  the  senate  by  his  eloquence.  He  was 
rather  a  silent^  reserved  person,  and  his  chief  talent 
seemed  to  consist  in  smoking  tobacco.  HoweTer,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  was  always  good-tempered,  lent  a  willing 
hand  at  the  packing  in  the  morning,  and  never  bored 
any  of  us  *  by  quoting  bluebooks,  which  is  much  to  his 
credit  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  generally  to  make 
some  citation  from  the  classics  or  Shakespeare,  which 
was  tedious,  but  happily  brief. 

'Fifth  was  Mr.  Digwell,t  a  relative  of  Mr.  Darwin^ 
Fellow  of  a  College  at  Cambridge,  and,  unfortunately  for 
him,  smitten  with  a  taste  for  Qeology,  which  had  impelled 
him  to  come  to  Iceland.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  and 
always  carried  a  hammer  to  aid  him  in  his  favourite 
pursuit.  He  also  brought  an  ancient  military  saddle, 
which  an  ancestor  of  his  had  used  in  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's campaigns.  On  an  Iceland  pony  it  seemed 
somewhat  misplaced.  Besides  his  aeal  for  science, 
Digwell  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  for  hours 
together  would  repeat  verses,  embodying  the  mysterioua 

*  CSmrles  Cavendish  Clifford.        t  John  Roche  Dakvns. 
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loDgitigi  of '  the  soaL  Unluckily  natoia  had  endowed 
him  with  another  ctaving  entirely  oppoeed  to  romance; 
namely  a  moat  inordinate  appetite.' 

Later  cm  in  this  delightful  book,  the  key  to  the  char- 
acters in  which  &■  now  for  the  first  time  made  public, 
is  introduced  Orimur  Thomaen  of  Copenhagen,  under  the 
disguise  of  '  Mr.  Jonson.' 

The  great  success  of  BwnU  Njal  led  to  the  publication, 
in  1^66,  of  Qidi  the  OuHaw,  ia  which  will  be  found  a 
beautiful  map  of  Iceland,  and  a  second  series  of  popular 
stories,  entitled  Tola  from  ths  Fjeld^  appeared  in  1874. 

At  the  beginning  of  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  he 
bad  been  made  known  by  Lowe,  wrote  to  offer  him  the 
important  appointment  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil 
Commissioners,  and  though  it  was  a  great  wrench  to  him 
to  sever  his  long  connection  with  Delano  at  the  Tim» 
Office,  and  an  immediate  loss  of  income,  after  some 
hesitation  he  accepted  the  post  on  the  advice  of  his  family. 
Ko  longer  constrained  to  work  every  night  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  he  was  now  free  to  go  more  into 
London  society ;  and  bringing  to  it,  as  he  did,  a  well- 
stored  mind,  a  fund  of  native  humour,*  great  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  and  rare  conversational  powers,  he  became 
one  of  its  recognised  favourites,  and  a  welcome  guest,  like 
Delane  himself,  at  its  dinner-tables.    One  of  hia  most 

*  His  innate  love  of  a  joke  oceasionaDy  illumined  the  cold 
print  of  the  Tmu  columns.  On  one  occasion,  when  be  was 
acting  for  Delane,  a  letter  oame  to  the  office  from  a  Mr. 
Wiesss  for  publication.  The  signature  was  an  indistinct 
scrawl  which  de6ed  all  efforts  to  decipher,  and  the  name  of 
ihe  writer  was  printed  *  Wisesss.'    The  writer  of  the  letter 
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valued  friends  throughout  his  lifetime,  and  thej  had  been 
up  at  Oxford  together,  was  William  Bromley  Davenport,* 
an  English  sportsman  of  the  best  type,  and  as  clever  a 
letter  writer  as  the  Victorian  Age  has  produced,  though 
not  strikingly  successful  as  a  public  speaker. 

Scarce  a  year  passed  without  Dasent's  visiting  him  at 
his  Cheshire  home,  and  the  last  country  visit  he  ever 
paid  was  to  his  widow  at  Capesthome. 

Intimate,  too,  with  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  (after 
whom  his  youngest  son  was  christened),  he  was  fre- 
quently at  the  Deanery,  Westminster,  and,  like  Stanley 
himself,  took  the  greatest  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
the  history  and  archseology  of  the  Abbey,  which  he  had 
known  and  loved  from  boyhood.  He  was  present  with 
the  Dean  when  some  of  the  Koyal  tombs  were  opened 
with  a  view  to  the  more  complete  identification  of  their 
contents. 

At  Lord  Granville's,  both  in  town  and  at  Walmer 
Castle,  he  increased  his  already  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  political  world,  and  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  High- 
clere,  at  Baby,  at  Althorp,  and  at  Chatsworth. 

He  enjoyed  the  close  friendship  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
May  (Lord  Farnborough),  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Bowen — all,  like  himself,  habituA  of  the 

was  exceedingly  wroth  and  wrote  to  complain.  To  cool  the 
inflamed  mind  of  the  correspondent  there  appeared  next 
morning  an  editorial  excuse.  It  stated  that  'after  a  careful 
study  of  the  writer's  oaligraphy,  we  came  to  the  oomeliision 
that  a  difficulty  existed  as  to  deciphering  the  first  part  of  the 
aignature,  but  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  latter  part.' 
*  Late  M.P.  for  North  Warwickshire. 
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Atlienseum  dab,  where  his  unfailing  spirits  and  culti- 
vated talk  were  long  appreciated.* 

Another  very  dear  friend  was  the  late  Sir  Bobert 
Meade,  the  permanent  Under-Secretaty  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  who  was  also  a  neighbour  in  Berkshire,  at 
Englemerei  Mowbray  Morris's  former  home  near  Ascot 
Heath. 

A  member  also  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  in  Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  the  favourite  resort  of  such  wits 
m^  Lord  Houghton,  and  the  better-known  figures  in 
the  political  and  social  world  of  London,  Dasent  became 
MB  prominent  socially  as  he  was  already  amongst  men 
of  letters. 

A  constant  visitor  to  Baron  Meyer  de  Bothschild  at 
Mentmore  in  the  early  seventies,  he  warmly  interested 
himself  with  the  Baroness  in  support  of  the  movement 
for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  scheme 
generously  forwarded  by  the  Rothschild  family  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  In  1872  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presided  at  a  public  dinner  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme, 
at  which  Dasent  explained  the  advantages  of  the  system 
over  any  other  method  of  educating  deaf  mutes  and 
lightening  the  burden  of  their  livea  For  many  years  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion,  and  strove  to  influence  public  opinion  on  its  behalf. 

While  continuing  to  write  reviews  for  the  Tima,  so 

*  Elected  to  the  Athen«um  under  the  rule  which  provides 
idr  the  admission  of  men  *'of  distinguished  eminence  in 
Htmtorev  sdenoei  or  the  arts^"  without  the  ordeal  of  the 
balloti  his  name  remained  on  the  list  of  membera  for  forty 
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long  as  Delane  remained  at  hie  poet,  Daeent  now  for  the- 
first  time  turned  hie  attention  to  contemporary  fiction. 
His  first  novel — The  AnnaU  of  an  £verU/td  j^*— -iasned 
at  first  anonymoosly  in  1870,  went  throngh  several 
editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  has  since 
been  frequently  re-issued  in  otte  volume. 

The  capacity  for  fiction  displayed  in  this  highly  original 
work,  and  its  instantaneous  success,  led  to  his  writing 
Three  to  One  in  1872  and  Half  a  Life  in  1874. 

To  those  who  knew  him  well  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
latter  is  mainly  autobiographical,  and  while  not  amongst 
his  best  writings,  it  will  always  be  interesting  for  the. 
vivid  account  in  its  pages  of  his  Westminster  school-days. 

The  Vikings  of  the  Baliie,  an  ingenious  attempt  to- 
dilute  the  Jomsvikinga  Saga  into  a  modem  three- volume 
novel,  was  published  in  1875. 

On  June  27th,  1876,  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  recommendation^ 
Dasent  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  '*for  public 
services."  f  He  was  already  a  Knight  of  the  Danish  Order 
of  the  Dannebrog ;  another  compliment  which  he  received 
from  the  Danes  being  a  beautiful  silver  drinking-horn,, 
shaped  like  a  Viking  ship,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
V>  Northern  literature. 

On  the  institution  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
Historical  Manuscripts,  he  waa  invited  by  the  (Govern- 

*  This  he  wrote  at  his  Londoo  house,  No.  19  Chesham 
Place,  S.W.,  whilst  lying  on  his  back  during  the  enforced 
inactivity  following  on  an  accident  Xo  his  knee, 
t  "  The  Queen  has  knighted  Diuent ; 

Wit  well  deserA'ea  a  handle  to  its  name.** 

'      —Punch,  8th  July  1876. 
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ment  to  be  one  of  ite  original  memiben,  and  menj  of  its 
•nbeeqnently  printed  yolumee  are  the  result  of  lus  per- 
eonal  knowledge  of  nnpublished  Uterarj  treasures  long 
Ijtttg  unheeded  in  the  muniment  rooms  of  many  an 
English  home. 

On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  from 
the  clerkship  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1886,  Glad- 
atone  was  inclined  to  appoint  Dasent  as  his  successor  in 
that  high  office,  but  his  infirmity  of  lameness,  the  result, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  a  fall  in  1863,  aggravated  by 
other  accidents  of  a  like  nature,  was  held  to  be  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  onerous 
'duties  attaching  to  the  post,  and  he  remained  at  the 
<^ivil  Service  Commission,  of  which  he  had  become,  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Hampton,  the  official  chiefs  In  1890 
he  sustained  a  severe  shock  through  the  total  destruction 
by  fire  of  his  country  house  at  Tower  Hill,  Berks,  and  the 
Joss  Of  grievous  damage  of  much  valuable  property,  in- 
cluding an  extensive  library  dating  from  his  Oxford  days, 
old  fnmituroi  pictures,  plate,  china,  and  curiosities 
collected  during  a  long  life  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  study 
of  hall-marks  on  plate,  long  before  the  appearance  of 
ChaflTers'a  and  Cripps's  books  on  this  subject,  and  that  he 
had  secured  in  middle  age  an  unrivalled  collection  of 
antique  silver,  including  specimens  from  the  Stowe  sale, 
which  he  attended  in  person,  and  from  the  Bemal  and 
Hastings  collections* 

Many  choice  examples  of  old  Norwich,  York,  and  other 
ptovindal  woA  oame  into  his  possession,  at  a  time  when 


•  •• 
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the  secret  of  the  varioos  alphabetical  cycles  was  known* 
perhaps,  only  to  himself  and  the  late  Mr.  Octavins 
Morgan.  A  portion  of  his  collection  was  sold  at  Christie's 
in  1876,  and  realised  prices  then  regarded  as  enonnons, 
though  since  largely  exceeded  on  the  dispersal  at  the  same 
rooms  of  the  Milbank  and  Dnnn-Gktrdner  collections. 
The  exhaustive  article  on  "  Plate  and  Plate  Buyers,"  in 
the  Quarterly  Seview  (No.  282)  for  April  1876 — ^the  lamp 
at  which  all  subsequent  writers  on  Old  English  Silver 
have  lit  their  torch — ^was  from  his  pen. 

The  thorough  grasp  and  appreciation  of  the  subject 
therein  displayed,  the  timely  warnings  as  to  forgeries, 
addressed  to  would-be  buyers  with  long  purses  but  little 
real  knowledge,  and  the  confident  prediction  expressed 
by  him,  and  since  abundantly  verified,  that  genuine 
specimens  of  medisBval  and  pre-Caroline  plate  (of  which 
there  were  some  thirty  in  his  own  collection),  must 
greatly  increase  in  value  as  their  extreme  rarity  was 
better  realised,  render  the  whole  article  of  singular 
interest  to  collectors  at  the  present  day. 

With  characteristic  energy,  although  his  health  was 
now  beginning  to  fail,  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
rebuilding  his  ruined  home,  and  on  his  final  retirement 
from  the  public  service  in  1892,  he  withdrew  altogether 
from  London  society  to  end  his  days  in  the  peaceful 
atmosphere  of  Windsor  Forest^  a  neighbourhood  to  which 
both  he  and  Delane  had  been  strongly  attached  from 
their  boyhood.  His  services  at  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission are  thus  commemorated  in  the  opening  words  of 
the  thirty-sixth  Eeport  of  that  body : — 

"  This  Commission  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss  owing  to  the 
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saperannaation  of  Sir  Oeoi^  Webbe  Dasent  at  the  dose  of 
the  laat  financial  year.  Appointed  Commiaeioner  in  1870, 
before  the  principle  of  open  competition  was  applied  to  the 
Home  Civil  Service,  he  helped,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Ryan,  aided  by  the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Walrond, 
then  secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  to  organise  the  new 
system ;  he  continued  to  watch  over  and  guide  its  derdop- 
ment ;  and  whatever  success  has  attended  its  administration 
has  been  largely  due  to  his  ability  and  judgment" 

He  was  forced  to  retire,  notwithstanding  his  unwearied 
exertions  in  the  public  interest^  on  a  very  inadequate 
pension:  in  such  fashion  does  an  ungrateful  Treasury 
reward  its  best  servants.  His  last  contribution  to  the 
TVifiet  was  a  letter  which  appeared  on  December  6th, 
1893,  when  he  wrote  from  his  retirement  at  Tower  Hill 
to  claim  the  authorship  of  a  classical  epigram  made  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Henry  Wyndham 
West  to  Miss  Violet  Campbell,  which  bad  been  wrongly 
attribnted  (in  a  mention  of  Mr.  West's  death  in  the  same 
newspaper)  to  Abraham  Hay  ward  The  epigram  ran  as 
follows  ^— 

''Quaerebal  Zephyrus  bnmali  tempore  florem: 
En  I  Campis  Bellis  inoidit  in  Violam." 

And  to  the  right  understanding  of  this  dainty  classical 
morsel  it  should  be  added  that  Mn  Wesfs  nickname  in 
early  life  was  ^  Zephyr,"  and  that  he  was  married  in  mid- 
winter to  Miss  Violet  Campbell,  a  sister  of  Lady  Gran- 
ville, and  half-sister  of  Dasent's  old  friend^  John  Campbell 
of  Islay. 

Tet  another  book  was  to  be  published  under  his  name 
before  the  curtain  fell — ^his  masterly  translation  of  the 
Orkney  and  Hacon  Sagas  issued  in  1894  for  the  series  of 
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National  Historical  Pablications  by  tbe  Master  of  the 
Bolls ;  but  it  should  here  be  stated  that  in  the  revision  of 
this  work  he  received  great  assistance  from  his  eldest  son, 
Mr.  John  Soohe  Dasent,  C.B.,  who  is  himself  engaged 
at  the  present  time  in  editing  the  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  England,  a  task  left  unfinished  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas. 

The  publication  of  these  two  Sagas  completed  the 
labours  of  more  than  half  a  century  devoted  to  the  popu- 
larisation of  the  literature  of  Scandinavia  and  its  bearings 
upon  the  history  of  England.  His  contemplated  Life  of 
Delane,  whose  vast  and  unique  correspondence  passed  into 
his  keeping,  and  fortunately  escaped  the  flames  at  Tower 
Hill,  is  withheld  from  publication  for  the  present,  though 
it  will  surely  see  the  light  when  the  times  are  ripe  for  it 
to  be  given  to  the  world.^ 

Dasent's  once  iron  frame  at  last  began  to  break  down, 
and  a  gradual  decay  of  his  powers  set  in.  For  the  last 
year  and  a  half  of  his  life  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
by  a  distressing  malady,  which  he  bore  with  admirable 
fortitude,  rarely  uttering  a  word  of  complaint,  though  he 
suffered  constant  and  acute  pain.  The  end  came  on 
Thursday,  June  11th,  1896,  when  he  passed  away,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family^  at  his  house  at  Tower  Hill» 
overlooking  the  wild  landscape  of  Bagsbot  Heath, 
and  the  woodlands  of  Swinley  which  he  loved  so  welL 

*  Delane  wrote  to  Reeve,  October  22nd,  1874:^"  The 
world  moves  too  quickly  for  long  intervals  of  suppressed 
publication,"  k  propos  of  the  TimeB  review  of  the  Oreville 
Menufirs,  Dasent  wrote  the  article  referred  to,  and  sat  up 
all  night  to  finish  it,  as  was  his  wont  when  absorbed  in  his 
subject. 
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On  the  Monday  following  his  remains  were  quietly 
interred  in  the  picturesque  churchyard  of  the  old  forest 
parish  of  Easthampstead,  where,  too,  his  life -long 
friend,  John  Delane,  rests  from  his  labours.  Dasent 
married,  at  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  in  1846,  Fanny 
Louisa,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Frederick 
Augustus  Delane,  of  Old  Bracknell,  Easthampstead,  the 
only  son  of  Gavin  Delane,  of  an  ancient  Irish  family  in 
Koscommon  and  the  Queen's  County,  Serjeant-at-Arms 
to  Oeofge  the  Third,  in  1775,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Davenport  By  this  lady,  who  survives  him,  Dasent  had 
four  children : — 

(1)  John  Roche  Dasent,  C.B.,  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  married  in 
1878  to  Ellen,  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Henry  Codrington, 
K.C.B.,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Manuel  and 
Walter,  both  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 
{2)  Gteorge  William  Manuel,  also  at  Westminster  and 
Christ  Church,  accidentally  drowned  at  Oxford 
in  1872. 
XS)  Frances  Emily  Mary. 

(i)  Arthur  Irwin,  educated  at  Eton,  and  now  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  married, 
5th  February  1901,  at  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
to  Helen  Augusta  Essex,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieutenant- Colonel  Alfred  Tippinge, 
Grenadier  Guards,  of  Longparish  House,  Hants. 
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rpHE  moet  caieless  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  many 
of  the  Tales  in  this  volume  have  the  same  ground- 
work as  those  with  which  he  has  been  familiar  from  his 
earliest  youth.  They  are  Nursery  Tales,  in  fact,  of  the 
days  when  there  were  tales  in  nurseries— old  wives* 
fables,  which  have  faded  away  before  the  light  of  gas  and 
the  power  of  steam.  It  is  long,  indeed,  since  English 
nurses  told  these  tales  to  English  children  by  force  of 
memory  and  word  of  mouth.  In  a  written  shape,  we  have 
long  had  some  of  them  at  least  in  English  versions  of  the 
Gont€$  de  ma  Mire  TOy$  of  Perrault,  and  the  Cemte  de 
Fiu  of  Madame  D'Aulnoy ;  those  tight-laced,  high-heeled 
tales  of  the  **  teacup  times "  of  Louis  xiv.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  which  the  popular  tale  appears  to  as  much  dis- 
advantage as  an  artless  country  girl  in  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  a  London  theatre.  From  these  foreign  sources, 
after  the  voice  of  the  English  reciter  was  hushed — and  it 
was  hushed  in  England  more  than  a  century  ago-— our 
great-grandmothers  learnt  to  tell  of  Cinderella  and  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,  of  Little  Bed  Riding-Hood  and  Blue 
Beard,  mingled  together  in  the  CaJbtTut  des  Fks  with 
Sindbad  the  Sailor  and  Aladdin's  wondrous  lamp ;  for  that 
was  an  uncritical  age,  and  its  spirit  breathed  hot  and  cold, 
east  and  west,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  at  once,  con* 
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fusing  the  traditions  and  tales  of  all  times  and  oountries 
into  one  incongruous  mass  of  fable,  as  much  tangled  and 
knotted  as  that  famous  pound  of  flax  which  the  lassie  in 
one  of  these  Tales  is  expected  to  spin  into  an  even  woof 
within  four-and-twenty  hours.  No  poverty  of  invention 
or  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  translators  could  entirely 
destroy  the  innate  beauty  of  those  popular  traditions; 
but  here,  in  England  at  least,  they  had  almost  dwin- 
dled out,  or  at  any  rate  had  been  lost  sight  of  as  home- 
growths.  We  had  learnt  to  buy  our  own  children  back  dis- 
guised in  foreign  garb ;  and  as  for  their  being  anything 
more  than  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  hour — ^as  to  their 
having  any  history  or  science  of  their  own — such  an 
absurdity  was  never  once  thought  of.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  remarked,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century — ^that 
dreary  time  of  indifference  and  doubt — that  some  of  the 
popular  traditions  of  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps  con* 
tained  striking  resemblances  and  parallels  to  stories  in 
the  classical  mythology.  But  those  were  the  days  when 
<irreek  and  Latin  lorded  it  over  the  other  languages  of  the 
«arth ;  and  when  any  such  resemblance  or  analogy  was 
observed,  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  that  base-bom 
slave,  the  vulgar  tongue,  had  dared  to  make  a  clumsy 
•copy  of  something  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  twin 
tyrants  who  ruled  all  the  dialects  of  the  world  with  a 
pedant's  rod 

At  last,  just  at  the  close  of  that  great  war  which 
Western  Europe  waged  against  the  genius  and  fortune  of 
the  first  Napoleon;  just  as  the  eagle — Prometheus  and 
the  eagle  in  one  shape — ^was  fast  fettered  by  sheer  f otce 
and  strength  to  his  rook  in  the  Atlantic,  there  arose  a 
man  in  Central  Germany,  on  the  old  Thuiingian  soil,  to 
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whom  it  was  given  to  assert  the  dignity  of  vernacniar 
literatuTe,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  claaBJcal  tyranny,  and, 
to  claim  for  all  the  dialects  of  Teutonic  speech  a  right 
of  ancient  inheritance  and  perfect  freedom  before  nnsus- 
pected  and  unknown.  It  is  almost  needless  to  mention 
this  honoured  nama  For  the  furtherance  of  the  good 
work  which  he  began  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  he  still  lives* 
and  still  labours.  There  is  no  spot  on  which  an  accent  of 
Teutonic  speech  ib  uttered  where  the  name  of  Jacob 
Grimm  is  not  a  "  household  woid."  His  General  Grammar 
of  all  the  Teutonic  Dialects  from  Iceliind  to  England  has: 
proved  the  equality  of  these  tongues  with  their  ancient 
classical  oppressors.  His  Antiquities  of  Teutonic  Law  have 
shewn  that  the  codes  of  the  Lombards,  Pranks,  and  Goths 
were  not  mere  savage,  brutal  customaries,  based,  as  had 
been  supposed,  on  the  absence  of  all  law  and  right  .  His 
numerous  treatises  on  early  German  authors  have  shewn 
that  the  German  poets  of  the  Middle  Age,  Godfrey  of 
Strasburg,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Hartmann  von  der 
Aue,  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  the  rest^  can  hold 
their  own  against  any  contemporary  writers  in  other  lands. 
And  lastly,  what  rather  concerns  us  here,  his  Teutonic 
Mythology,  his  Ileynard  the  Fox,  and  the  collection  of 
German  Popular  Tales,  which  he  and  his  brother  William 
published,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  early 
histoiy  of  all  the  branches  of  our  race,  and  have  raised 
what  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  mere  nursery  fictions 
and  old  wives'  fables — ^to  a  study  fit  for  the  energies  of 
grown  men,  and  to  all  the  dignity  of  a  science. 


*  [He  died  in  1863.    This  Introdaction  tras  written  in 
1858.] 
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In  theae  pages,  where  we  have  to  run  over  a  vast  tract 
of  space,  the  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  and  not  to  cavil — 
and  for  snch  alone  this  Introduction  is  intended — must  be 
content  with  restdts  rather  than  processes  and  steps.  To 
use  a  homely  likeness,  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  soup 
that  is  set  before  him,  and  not  desire  to  see  the  bones  of 
the  ox  out  of  which  it  has  been  boiled.  When  we  say, 
therefore,  that  in  these  latter  days  the  philology  and 
mythology  of  the  East  and  West  have  met  and  kissed  each 
other;  that  they  now  go  hand  in  hand;  that  they  lend 
one  another  mutual  support ;  that  one  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  the  other, — we  look  to  be  believed.  We 
do  not  expect  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  how  the  labours  of 
Grimm  and  his  disciples  on  this  side  were  first  rendered 
possible  by  the  linguistic  discoveries  of  Anquetil  du  Perron 
and  others  in  India  and  France,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century;  then  materially  assisted  and  furthered  by  the 
researches  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Colebrooke,  and  others,  in 
India  and  England  during  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  finally  have  become  identical  with  those  of  Wilson, 
Bopp,  Lassen,  and  Max  MtLller,  at  the  present  day.  The 
affinity,  which  exists  in  a  mythological  and  philological 
point  of  view,  between  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  lan- 
guages on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sanscrit  on  the  other,  is 
now  the  first  article  of  a  literary  creed,  and  the  man  who 
denies  it  puts  himself  as  much  beyond  the  pale  of  ailment 
as  he  who,  in  a  religious  discussion,  should  meet  a  grave 
divine  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  strict  contradic- 
tory of  her  first  article,  and  loudly  declare  his  conviction 
that  there  was  no  God.  In  a  general  way,  then,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  dogmatize,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  law  which 
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18  always  in  totce^  that  the  first  aatbentic  histoiy  of  a  nation 
18  the  hiatoiy  of  its  tongae.  We  can  f  onn  no  notion  of  tbe 
literature  of  a  country  apart  from  its  language,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  its  language  necessarily  inyolves  the  consider- 
ation of  its  histoiy.  Here  is  England,  for  instance,  with  a 
language,  and  therefore  a  literature,  composed  of  Celtic, 
Roman,  Saxon,  Norse,  and  Bomance  elements.  Is  not  this 
simple  fact  suggestiTe  of — ^nay,  does  it  not  challenge  us  to 
— an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  races  who 
have  passed  over  our  island,  and  left  their  mark  not  only  on 
the  8oil  but  on  our  speech  ?  Again,  to  take  a  wider  view, 
and  to  rise  from  archaeology  to  science,  what  problem  has 
interested  the  world  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  origin  of 
man,  and  what  toil  has  not  been  spent  in  tracing  all  races 
back  to  their  common  stock  ?  The  science  of  comparative 
philology — ^the  inquiry,  not  into  one  isolated  language — 
for  now-a-days  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  a  man  who  knows 
only  one  language  that  he  knows  none — but  into  all  the 
languages  of  one  family,  and  thus  to  reduce  them  to  one 
common  centre,  from  which  they  spread  like  the  rays  of  the 
8un,^if  it  has  not  solved,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  solving,  this 
problent  When  we  have  done  for  the  various  members 
of  each  family  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  for  the 
Indo-European  tongues,  its  solution  will  be  complete.  In 
such  an  inquiry  the  histoiy  of  a  race  is,  in  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  its  language,  and  can  be  nothing  eke;  for  we  have 
to  deal  with  times  antecedent*  to  all  histoiy,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  stream  which  in  later  ages  may  be  divided 
into  many  branches  now  flows  in  a  single  channel 

Ftom  the  East,  then,  came  our  ancestors,  in  days  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  in  that  grey  dawn  of  time  of  which 
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all  early  songs  and  lays  can  tell,  but  of  whieh  it  is  as  im-^ 
possible  as  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  fix  the  date.  Im* 
possible,  beoause  no  means  exist  for  ascertaining  it;  nse- 
lesSy  because  it  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  utter  indifRBrenoe» 
when,  as  this  tell-tale  crust  of  earth  informs  us,  we  hare 
an  infinity  of  ages  and  periods  to  fieil  back  on,*  whether 
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*  How  strange  is  the  terror  of  Natural  SciencCi  which 
seems  to  possess,  with  a  religious  possession,  so  many  good 
and  pious  people  I  How  rigidly  do  they  bind  themselves  hand 
and  foot  with  the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  forgetting  Him  whc 
came  to  teach  us  that  ''the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life  " !  What  are  we  to  say  of  those  who,  when  the 
old  crust  which  clogs  and  hampers  human  knowledge  is 
cracking  and  breaking  all  around  them,  when  the  shell  is  too 
narrow  an  abode  for  the  life  within  it,  which  is  preparing  to 
cast  it  off,  still  cling  to  the  crust  and  shell,  looking,  like  the 
disciples  by  the  sepulchre,  at  the  linen  clothes  lyinj^  and  know 
not  that  He  has  risen  in  glory  1  These  are  they  who  obstinately 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  "Testimony  of  the  Bocks,"  who  deny 
Geology  the  tiiousands,  nay  millions,  of  years  which  she 
requires  to  make  her  deposits  in  Nature's  great  saving-bank. 
These  are  they  for  whom  the  Nile,  as  he  brings  down  year  by 
year  his  tribute  to  the  sea  from  Central  Africa,  lays  down  in 
vain  layer  after  layer  of  alluvial  deposit,  which  can  be  measured 
to  an  inch  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  These  are  they  l» 
whom  the  comparatively  younger  growth  of  trees,  the  dragon 
tree  of  Orotava,  and  the  cedars  of  California,  plead  in  vain  when 
they  shew,  year  after  year,  ring  on  ring  of  wood  for  thousands 
of  years.  ''No;  the  worid  is  only  five  or  six  thousands  of 
years  old,  or  thereabouts.  The  Old  Testament  "—the  dates  in 
which  have  been  confessedly  tampered  with,  and  in  some  cases 
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this  great  movement^  this  mighty  lust  to  change  their 
seats,  seized  on  the  Aryan  race  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  years  sooner  or  later.  But  from  the  East  we 
came,  and  from  that  central  plain  of  Asia^  now  commonly 
called  Iran.     Iran,  the  habitation  of  the  tUlers  and 

foigid  and  fabricated  by  Hebrew  scribes — ^  says  sa  We  be> 
Kara  in  it ;  we  will  beliere  in  nothing  else,  not  even  in  our 
sensea  We  will  belieye  literally  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
in  working  days  and  nights  of  twenty-four  hours,  even  before 
the  sun  and  moon  were  made,  on  the  fourth  day,  'to  divide 
the  day  from  the  nighty'  and  to  be  'for  signs  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  years.'  We  will  not  hear  of  ages  or  periods, 
but  'days,'  because  the  Matter'  says  sa"  This  is  what  our 
Western  Brahmins  say ;  but  if  they  remembered  that  He  who 
set  sun  and  moon  alio  planted  the  eye  and  ear,  that  He  gave 
sense,  and  speech,  and  mind ;  if  they  considered  that  faith  is 
a  lively  thing,  ehstic  and  expansive ;  that  it  embraces  a  thou- 
sand or  a  million  years  as  easily  as  a  moment  of  time ;  that 
bonds  cannot  fetter  it,  nor  distance  darken  and  dismay  it; 
that  it  is  given  to  man  to  grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen 
with  his  strength ;  that  it  rises  at  doubts  and  difficulties,  and 
surmounts  them — ^they  would  cease  to  condemn  all  the  worid 
to  wear  their  own  strait-waistcoat^  cut  and  sewn  by  rabbis  and 
doctors  some  thousand  years  ago;  a  garment  which  the  human 
intellect  has  altogether  outgrown,  which  it  is  ridiculous  to 
wear,  which  careless  and  impious  men  laugh  at  when  it  is  seen 
in  the  streets ;  and  might  begin  to  see  that  spirit  is  spirit^  and 
flesh  is  flesh ;  that  while  one  lives  for  ever,  the  other  is  cor- 
ruptible and  passes  away;  that  there  are  developments  in 
fcith  as  in  everything  else ;  that  as  man's  intellect  and  human 
knowledge  have  grown  and  expanded,  so  his  faith  must  grow 
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tartrs^  of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  Tnrah,  the  abode  of 
restless  horse-riding  nomads — of  Turks,  in  short ;  for  in 
their  name  the  root  survives,  and  still  distinguishes  the 
great  Turanian  or  Mongolian  family  from  the  Aryan, 
Iranian,  or  Indo-European  race.  It  is  scarce  worth  while 
to  inquire-— even  if  inquiry  conld  lead  to  any  result — 
what  cause  set  them  in  motion  from  their  ancient  seats. 
Whether  impelled  by  famine  or  internal  strife,  diarved 
out  like  other  nationalities  in  recent  times,  or  led  on  by 
adventurous  chiefs,  whose  spirit  chafed  at  the  narrowness 
of  home,  certain  it  is  that  they  left  that  home  and  began  a 
wandering  westwards,  which  only  ceased  when  it  reached 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Northern  Ocean.  Kor  was  the  fate 
of  those  they  left  behind  less  strange.  At  some  period 
almost  as  remote  as,  but  after,  that  at  which  the  wan- 
derers for  Europe  started,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 

and  expand  too ;  that  it  really  matters  nothing  at  all,  as  an 
act  of  faith,  whether  the  world  is  six  thousand  or  six  million 
years  old ;  that  it  must  have  had  a  beginning;  that  there  must 
be  one  great  first  cause,  God.  Surely  there  is  no  better  way 
to  bring  His  goodness  into  question,  to  throw  doubt  on  His 
revelation,  and  to  make  it  the  laughing-stock  of  the  irreli* 
gious,  than  thus  to  clip  the  wings  of  faith,  to  throw  her  into  a. 
dungeon,  to  keep  her  from  the  light  of  day,  to  make  her  read, 
through  Hebrew  spectacles,  and  to  force  her  to  be  a  higgard 
and  dullard,  instead  of  a  bright  and  volatile  spirit,  forward 
and  foremost  in  the  race  of  life. 

*  '*  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I 
shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear 
so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest*^ 
— Shakespeare,  Dedkaiion  to  Venus  and  Adonis, 
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•toek^or  a  considerable  offshoot  ftam  it;  tamed  tbeir  ftces 
eesti  and  passiiig  the  Indian  Cancasos,  pouied  through 
the  defiles  of  Af^^faanistan,  crossed  the  plain  of  the  Five 
Rivers,  and  descended  on  the  fruitfol  plains  of  India. 
The  different  destiny  of  these  stocks  has  been  wonderful 
indeed.  Of  those  who  went  west,  we  have  only  to 
enumerate  the  names  under  which  they  appear  in  history 
— Gelts,  Greeks,  Bomans,  Teutons,  Slavonians — to  see  and 
to  know  at  once  that  the  stream  of  this  migration  has 
borne  on  its  waves  all  that  has  become  most  precious  to 
man.  Tousethewordsof  Max  Mttller:  *'They  have  been 
the  prominent  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  history,  and 
have  carried  to  their  fullest  growth  all  the  elements  of 
active  life  with  which  our  nature  is  endowed  They  have 
perfected  society  and  morals,  and  we  learn  from  their  litera- 
tore  and  works  of  art  the  elements  of  science,  the  laws 
of  art,  and  the  principles  of  philosophy.  In  continual 
straggle  with  each  other,  and  with  Semitic  and  Mongo- 
lian races,  these  Aryan  nations  have  become  the  rulers  of 
history,  and  it  seems  to  be  their  mission  to  link  all  parts 
of  the  world  together  by  the  chains  of  civilisation, 
commerce,  and  religion."  We  may  add,  that  though  by 
naturo  tough  and  enduring,  they  have  not  been  obstinate 
and  self-willed;  they  have  been  distinguished  from  all 
other  nations,  and  particularly  from  their  elder  brothers 
whom  they  left  behind,  by  their  common  sense,  by  their 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  all  circumstances,  and 
by  making  the  best  of  their  position ;  above  all,  they  have 
been  teachable,  ready  to  receive  impressions  firom  without, 
and,  when  received,  to  develop  them.  To  shew  the  truth 
of  this,  we  need  only  observe,  that  they  adopted  Christi- 
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anity  from  another  race,  the  meet  obstinate  and  stiff- 
necked  the  world  has  ever  seen,  who,  trained  under  the 
Old  Dispensation  to  preserve  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
Qod,  were  too  proud  to  accept  the  further  revelation  of 
Ood  under  the  New,  and,  rejecting  their  birthright, 
suffered  their  inheritance  to  pass  into  other  hands. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Western  branch, 
of  the  younger  brother,  who,  like  the  younger  brother 
whom  we  shall  meet  so  often  in  these  Popular  Tales,  went 
out  into  the  world,  with  nothing  but  his  good  heart  and 
God's  blessing  to  guide  him ;  and  now  has  come  to  all 
honour  and  fortune,  and  to  be  a  king,  ruling  over  the 
world.  He  went  out  and  did.  Let  us  see  now  what  be- 
came of  the  elder  brother,  who  stayed  at  home  some  time 
after  his  brother  went  out,  and- then  only  made  a  short 
journey.  Having  driven  out  the  few  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  India  with  little  effort,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  great  rivers,  the  Eastern  Aryans  gradually  established 
themselves  all  over  the  peninsula ;  and  then,  in  calm  pos- 
session of  a  world  of  their  own,  undisturbed  by  conquest 
from  without,  and  accepting  with  apathy  any  change  of 
dynasty  among  their  rulers,  ignorant  of  the  past  and  care- 
less of  the  future,  they  sat  down  once  for  all  and  thaughi 
— thought  not  of  what  they  had  to  do  here,  that  stem 
lesson  of  every-day  life  from  which  neither  men  nor 
nations  can  escape  if  they  are  to  live  with  their  fellows, 
but  how  they  could  abstract  themselves  entirely  from  their 
present  existence,  and  immerse  themselves  wholly  in 
dreamy  speculations  on  the  future.  Whatever  they  may 
have  been  during  their  short  migration  and  subsequent 
settlement,  it  is  certain  that  they  appear  in  the  Vedas^^ 
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perhaps  the  earliest  oollection  which  the  world  possesses 
—as  a  nation  of  philosophers.  Well  may  Ph>fessor 
Milller  compare  the  Indian  mind  to  a  plant  reared  in  a 
hot-honse,  goigeons  in  colom;  rich  in  perAime,  preoodons 
and  abundant  in  fruit;  it  may  be  all  this,  ''but  will  never 
be  like  the  oak,  growing  in  wind  and  weather,  striking  its 
roots  into  real  earth,  and  stretching  its  branches  into  real 
air,  beneath  the  stars  and  sun  of  Heaven  " ;  and  well  does 
he  also  remark,  that  a  people  of  this  peculiar  stamp  was 
never  destined  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  nay,  the  exhausting  atmosphere  of  tmnscen- 
dental  ideas  could  not  but  exerdse  a  detrimental  influence 
on  the  active  and  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos.^ 

*  As  a  speeimen  of  their  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  even  in 
the  Vedas,  at  a  time  before  the  monstrous  avatan  of  the 
Hindoo  Pantheon  were  imagined,  and  when  their  system  of 
philosophy,  properly  so  called,  had  no  ezirtenoe,  the  following 
metrical  transhttion  of  the  129th'  hjrmn  of  the  10th  book  of 
the  Big-Veda  may  be  quoted,  which  Professor  Mfiller  assures 
OS  it  of  a  very  early  date : — 


•• 


Nor  Migfal  Bor  nought  «zistod ;  yoo  M^t  tky 

Wm  not,  nor  HeaT«n't  broad  woof  outstretched  ahoTe. 

What  eoTered  aU  t  what  sheltered  t  what  oonoealed  ? 

Was  it  the  waler*e  fathomleee  abyv  ? 

There  waa  not  death— yet  waa  there  nought  immortaL 

There  waa  no  eonfine  betwiit  day  and  nightt 

The  only  One  breathed  breathleei  by  ItMU, 

Other  than  It  there  nothing  since  haa  been. 

Darkness  there  waa,  and  aU  at  first  waa  railed 

In  gloom  profoottd— an  ooean  without  light— 

The  genn  that  stOl  lay  oorered  in  the  husk 

Boiet  forth,  one  nature,  from  the  f errent  heal* 

Then  fifst  came  lore  upon  it,  the  new  spring 

Of  mind— yea,  poets  in  their  hearts  diaoemed. 


Ut  nmoDucnoN. 

In  tfais  {iftsnve,  abstract^  imprograssive  stttd,  they  hafve' 
remained  ever  since.  Stiffened  mto  caates,  and  tongne- 
tied  and  hand*tied  by  absnid  rites  and  ceremonies,  they 
weie  heard  of  in  dim  legends  by  Herodotus;  tiiey  were 
seen  by  Alexander  when  that  bold  spirit  pushed  his 
phalanx  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known  world ;  they 
traffidced  with  imperial  Bome^  and  the  later  empire ; 
they  were  again  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  became  &bulous, 
in  the  Middle  Age;  they  were  rediscovered  by  the  Porta* 
guese ;  they  have  been  alternately  peaceful  subjects  and 
desperate  rebels  to  us  English ;  but  diey  have  been  still 
the  same  immovable  and  unprogressive  philosophers, 
though  akin  to  Europe  all  the  while;  and  though  the 
Highlander,  who  drives  his  bayonet  through  the  heart  of 
a  high-caste  Sepoy  mutinear»  little  knows  that  his  pale 
features  and  sandy  hair,  and  that  dusk  face  with  its  raven 
locks,  both  come  from  a  common  ancestor  away  in  Oentral 
Asia»  many,  many  centuries  aga 

Pondering,  this  bond  betwoen  created  things 
And  nncreiited*    Comes  this  spark  from  earth. 
Piercing  and  aU-perrading,  or  from  Heaven  ? 
Then  seeds  were  sown,  and  mighty  powers  arosa 
Natoie  below,  and  power  and  will  abore— 
Who  knows  the  secret?  who  proclaimed  it  heia, 
Whinoe,  whence  this  manifold  evsation  sprang  I 
The  Qods  themaelyea  came  later  into  being — 
Who  knows  from  whence  this  gnat  ereatioB  qpnagt 
He  from  whom  m&  this  great  oreatlaa  came. 
Whether  Hii  wiU  created  or  was  mate. 
The  Most  High  Seer  that  is  in  highest  heaven. 
He  knows  it— <ir  perohanoe  even  be  knows  not." 

If  we  reflect  that  this  hymn  was  composed  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Hesiod,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
speculative  character  of  the  Indian  mind  in  its  eariiest  stage. 
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Bat  h«i6  aiuet  tba  queBtion,  What  idteiest  can  we; 
the  deaoendanti  of  tbe  piaetical  brother,  heirs  to  bo  much 
hiatoiieal  tenon^n,  possibly  take  in  the  records  of  a  race 
so  historically  characterless,  and  so  sunk  in  reveries  and 
mysticism  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  Those  '  Bscords .  are 
written  in  a  langnsge  closely  allied  to  the  primeval 
cominon  tongoe  of  those  two  branches  before  they  parted, 
and  desosnding  fiom  a  period  anterior  to  their  separation. 
It  may»  or  it  may  not^  be  the  very  tongue  itself  bat  it 
ceitainly  is  not  farther  removed  than  a  few  steps.  The 
speech  of  the  emigrants  to  the  west  rapidly  changed  with 
the  changing  circnmsiances  and  various  fortune  of  each  of 
its  waves,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  the  aboriginal 
population  they  often  adopted  foreign  demento  into  their 
lai^nage.  One  of  these  waves,  it  is  probable,  passing  by 
way  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  crossed  the  Hellespont 
and,  following  the  coast,  threw  off  a  mighty  rill,  known  in 
after  times  as  Greeks;  while  the  main  stream,  striking 
through  Macedonia,  either  crossed  the  Adriatic,  or,  still 
hugging  the  coasts  came  down  on  Italy,  to  be  known  aa 
Latins.  Another,  passing  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Black  Sea,  filled  the  steppes  round  the  Crimea,  and,  pass- 
ing on  over  the  Balkan  and  the  Carpathians  towards  the 
west,  became  that  great  Teutonic  nationality  which,  under 
various  names,  but  all  closely  akin,  filled,  when  we  first 
hear  of  them  in  historical  times,  the  space  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  was  then  slowly  but  surely 
driving  before  them  the  great  wave  of  the  Celto  which  had 
preeeded  them  in  their  wandering,  and  which  had  probably 
followed  the  same  line  of  march  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,— a  movement  whioh  lasted  until  aR 
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that  was  left  of  Celtic  nationality  was  either  absorbed  hj 
the  intntders,  or  forced  aside  and  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
mountain  fiastnesses  and  outlying  islands.  Besides  all 
these,  there  was  still  another  wave,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  passed  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and, 
keeping  still  further  to  the  north  and  east^  to  have  passed 
between  its  kindred  Teutons  and  the  Mongolian  tribes, 
and  so  to  have  lain  in  the  background  until  we  find  them 
appearing  as  Slavonians  on  the  scene  of  history.  Into  so 
many  great  stocks  did  the  Western  Aryans  pass,  each 
possessing  strongly  marked  nationalities  and  languages, 
and  these  seemingly  so  distinct  that  each  often  asserted 
that  the  other  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue.  But,  for  all 
that,  each  of  those  tongues  bears  about  with  it  still,  and 
in  earlier  times  no  doubt  bore  still  more  plainly  about 
with  it,  infallible  evidence  of  common  origin,  so  that  each 
dialect  can  be  traced  up  to  that  primeval  form  of  speech 
still  in  the  main  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit  by  the  Southern 
Aryan  branch,  who,  careless  of  practical  life,  and  im- 
mersed in  speculation,  have  clung  to  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions and  tongue  with  wonderful  tenacity.  It  is  this 
which  has  given  such  value  to  Sanscrit,  a  tongue  of  which 
it  may  be  said  that  if  it  had  perished  the  sun  woald  never 
have  risen  on  the  science  of  comparative  philology.  Be- 
fore the  discoveries  in  Sanscrit  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
Wilkins,  Wilson,  and  others,  the  world  had  striven  to  find 
the  common  ancestor  of  European  languages,  sometimes 
in  the  classical,  and  sometimes  in  the  Semitic  tongues. 
In  the  one  case  the  result  was  a  tyranny  of  Greek  and 
Latin  over  the  non*classical  tongues,  and  in  the  other 
the  most  uncritical  and  unphilosophical  waste  of  learning. 
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No  doubt  some  strikiiig  analogies  exist  between  toe  Indo- 
Ximqpean  funily  and  the  Semitio  stocky  just  as  there  are 
remarkable  analogies  between  the  Mongolian  and  Indo- 
European  fEimilies ;  but  the  ravings  of  Vallancey,  in  his 
effort  to  connect  the  Erse  with  PhoeniciaB,  are  an  awfiil 
warning  of  what  unscientific  inquiiy,  based  upon  casual 
analogy,  may  bring  itself  to  believe,  and  even  to  fancy  it 
has  proved* 

These  general  observations,  then,  and  this  rapid  bird's- 
eye  view,  may  suffice  to  show  the  common  affinity  which 
exists  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Aryans ;  between 
the  Hindoo  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  on  the  other.  That  is  the  fact  to  keep  steadily 
before  our  eyes.  We  all  came,  Greek,  Latin,  Celt,  Teuton, 
Slavonian,  from  the  East,  as  kith  and  kin,  leaving  kith 
and  kin  behind  us;  and  after  thousands  of  years,  the 
language  and  traditions  of  those  who  went  East,  and  those 
who  went  West,  bear  such  an  affinity  to  each  other,  as  to 
have  established,  beyond  discussion  or  dispute,  the  fact  of 
their  descent  from  a  common  stock. 


DIFFUSION. 

This  general  affinity  established,  we  proceed  to  narrow 
our  subject  to  its  proper  limits,  and  to  confine  it  to  the 
consideration,  fini^  of  Popular  Tales  in  general,  and, 
Kcondliff  of  those  Norse  Tales  in  particular,  which  form 
the  bulk  of  this  volume. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  fact  which  we  remarked 
on  setting  out,  that  the  groundwork  or  pbt  of  many  of 
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these  tales  is  eommoii  to  all  tbe  nations  of  Eorope,  is  mora 
iiBpoxtatit,  and  of  greater  sdentific  interest,  than  might  at 
first  appear.  They  form,  in  &ct^  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  eyid^KM  o£  a  common  origin  between  the  East  and 
West^  and  eyen  the  obatinate  adherents  of  the  old  classical 
theory » according  to  which  all  resemblances  were  set  down 
to  sheer  copying  ftoin  Greek  or  Latin  patterns,  are  now 
forced  to  confess  not  only  that  there  was  no  such  whole- 
sale copying  at  aU,  but  that,  in  many  cases,  the  despised 
vemacular  tongues  have  preserved  the  common  traditions 
far  more  faithfully  than  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Some. 
The  sooner  in  short  that  this  theoiy  of  copying,  which 
some  even  besides  the  classicists  have  maintained,  is 
abandoned,  the  better,  not  only  for  the  truth  but  for  the 
literary  reputation  of  those  who  put  it  fortL  No  one  can, 
of  course,  imagine  that  during  that  long  succession  of  ages 
when  this  mighty  wedge  of  Aryan  migration  was  driving 
its  way  through  that  prehistoric  race,  that  nameless 
nationality,  the  traces  of  which  we  eveiywhere  find 
underlying  the  intruders  in  tiieir  monuments  and  imple- 
ments of  bone  and  stone— a  race  akin,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  Mongolian  family,  and  whose  miserable  remnants 
we  see  pushed  aside,  and  huddled  up  in  the  holes  and 
corners  of  Europe,  as  Lapps,  and  Finns,  and  Basques — 
no  one,  we  say,  can  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  in  that 
long  process  of  contact  and  absorption,  some  traditions  of 
either  race  should  not  have  been  caught  up  and  adopted 
by  the  other.  We  know  it  to  be  a  fact  with  regard 
to  their  language,  from  the  evidence  of  philology,  which 
cannot  lie ;  and  the  witness  borne  by  such  a  word  as  the 
Gothic  Atta  for  faHur,  where  a  Mongolian  has  been 
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adopted  in  piefereiiee  to  4n  Aryan  word,  is  irresistible  on 
this  point ;  bnt  Ibit^  spsxt  firom  such  natural  assimilation, 
all  the  thousand  sliades  of  reiemblance  and  affinity  which 
gleam  and  flicker  through  the  whole  body  of  popular 
tradition  in  the  Aryan  race,  as  the  Aurora  plays  and 
flashes  in  ooundess  rays  athwart  the  Northern  heaven, 
abonld  be  the  result  of  mere  servile  copying  of  one  tribe's 
traditions  by  another,  is  a  supposition  as  absurd  as  that 
of  those  good  oountiy-folk,  who,  when  they  see  an  Aurora, 
im^  it  must  be  a  great  fire,  the  work  of  some  incendiary, 
and  send  off  the  parish  engine  to  put  it  out  No  I  when 
we  find  in  such  a  story  as  ''  The  Master  Thief"  traits  which 
an  to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit  HiUifadua^  and  which 

*  *' A  Biahmin,  who  had  vowed  a  sacrifice,  went  to  the 
market  to  bny  a  goat  Three  thieves  saw  him,  and  wanted 
to  get  hold  of  the  goat  They  stationed  themselves  at  inter- 
vals OB  the  high-road.  When  the  Brahmin,  who  carried  the 
goat  on  his  back,  ^>proached  the  first  thief,  the  thief  said, 
'ftahmin,  why  do  you  carry  a  dog  on  your  backl'  The 
Brahmm  replied:  'It  is  not  a  do&  it  is  a  goat'  A  little 
while  after,  he  was  sccosted  by  the  second  thief,  who  said, 
'Brahmin,  why  do  you  carry  a  dog  on  your  backt'  The 
Brahmin  felt  perplexed,  put  the  goat  down,  examined  it,  and 
wslked  on.  Soon  after  he  wssstopped  by  the  third  thief,  who 
said, 'Bndunin,  why  do  you  carry  a  dog  on  your  back  r  Then 
the  Bhdimin  was  frightened,  threw  down  the  goat,  and  walked 
home  to  perform  his  ablutions  for  having  touched  an  un- 
desn  anfanaL  The  thieves  took  the  goat  and  ate  it"  See 
the  notice  of  the  Norse  Tales  in  the  Saiwdaf  Review,  Jsnuary 
IMh.  In  Max  Mfilkr^s  tnmsUtion  of  the  Hilopadeea,  the 
stoiy  has  a  diflSnent  ending    See  also  I«  Piaeevoli  NotH  di 
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reminds  ub  at  once  of  the  story  of  Bhampdnitiis  in 
Herodotus ;  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  German,  Italian, 
and  Flemish,  popular,  tales,  but  told  in  all  with  such 
variations  of  character  and  detail,  and  such  adaptations  to 
time  and  place,  as  evidently  show  the  original  working 
of  the  national  consciousness  upon  a  stock  of  tradition 
common  to  all  the  race,  but  belonging  to  no  tribe  of  that 
race  in  particular ;  and  when  we  find  this  occurring  not  in 
one  tale  but  in  twenty,  we  are  forced  to  abandon  the 
theoiy  of  such  universal  copying,  for  fear  lest  we  should 
fall  into  a  greater  difficulty  than  that  for  which  we 
were  striving  to  account. 

To  set  this  question  in  a  plainer  light,  let  us  take  a 
well-known  instance;  let  us  take  the  story  of  William 
Tell  and  his  daring  shot,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  year  1307.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  feat  might 
be  historical,  and,  no  doubt,  thousands  believe  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  Swiss  patriot,  as  firmly  as  they  believe  in  any- 
thing; but,  unfortunately,  this  story  of  the  bold  archer 
who  saves  his  life  by  shooting  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his 
child  at  the  command  of  a  tyrant  is  common  to  the  whole 
Aryan  race.  It  appears  in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  twelfth  century,  where  it  is  told  of  Palnatoki, 

Jf  Oiovan  Francesco  Straparola  da  Caravaggio.  Venice,  1567. 
Notts  Prima,  Favola  IIL  "  Pre  Scarpacifico  da  tre  malandrini 
una  sol  volta  gabbato,  tre  fiate  gabba  loro,  finalmente  vittorioso 
con  la  sua  Nina  lietamente  rimane."  In  which  tale  the  be- 
ginning is  a  pandlel  to  the  first  part  of  "  The  Master  Thief,** 
while  the  end  answers  exactly  to  the  Norse  tale  added  in 
edition,  and  called  "  Big  Peter  and  Little  Peter." 
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King  Harold  Oonnaon's  thane  and  asaaasin.  In  the 
thiiteentfa  oentniy  the  Wilkina  Saga  xelatea  it  of  Egill, 
Volnndz^a— our  Wayland  Smith'a— younger  brother.  So 
also  in  the  Norae  Saga  of  Saint  Olof,  long  and  martyr: 
the  king,  who  died  in  lOSO,  eager  for  the  conversion  of 
one  of  hia  healhen  ohiefa  Eindridi,  competes  with  him  in 
variona  athletio  exercises,  first  in  swimming  and  then  in 
archery.  After  several  famous  shots  on  either  sidci  the 
king  challengea  Eindridi  to  shoot  a  tablet  off  his  son's 
head  without  hurting  the  child  Eindridi  is  ready,  but 
dedarsa  he  will  revenge  himself  if  the  child  is  hurt  The 
king  haa  the  first  shot,  and  his  arrow  atrikes  close  to  the 
tablet  Then  Eindridi  is  to  shoot^  but  at  the  prayers  of 
bis  mother  and  sister,  refuses  the  shot  cmd  has  to  yield 
and  be  converted.*  So,  also.  King  Harold  Sigurdarson, 
who  died  1066,  backed  himself  against  a  famous  marksman, 
Hemingr,  and  ordered  him  to  shoot  a  hazel-nut  off  the 
head  of  his  brother  Bj5m,  and  Hemingr  performed  the 
feat'f  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
MaUeuM  MdleJUarum  refers  it  to  Puncher,  a  magician  of 
the  Upper  Bhine.  Here  in  England,  we  have  it  in  the 
old  English  ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough, 
and  William  of  Cloudesly,  where  William  performs  the 
featt  It  is  not  told  at  all  of  Tell  in  Switzerland  before 
the  year  1499,  and  the  earlier  Swiss  chronicles  omit  it 
altogether.  It  is  common  to  the  Turks  and  Mongolians ; 
and  a  legend  of  the  wild  Samoyeds,  who  never  heard  of  Tell 

*  Fomm.  Sdg.,  ii  272. 

t  MOUer's  Sa^a  BibL,  m.  S59. 

I  See  the  baUad  in  Percy's  Beliqua. 
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or  saw  a  book  in  their  lives,  relates  it,  chapter  and  Tene, 
of  one  of  their  famous  narksmen.  '  What  shall  we  say 
then,  but  that  the  story  of  this  bold  master-shot  was 
primeval  amongst  many  tribes  and  races,  and  that  it  only 
crystallised  itself  round  the  great  name  of  Tell  by  that 
process  of  attraction  which  invariably  leads  a  grateful 
people  to  throw  such  mythic  wreaths,  such  garlands  of 
bold  deeds  of  precious  memory,  round  the  brow  of  its 
darling  champion.*  ' 

*  The  following  are  transUtions  from  Sazo,  the  JFiXkina 
Saga^  and  the  MaUem  MaUficarum.  The  question  is  com- 
pletely set  at  rest  by  Grimm,  2>.  M.  p.  363  fol.  and  p.  1214. 

"  Nor  is  the  following  story  to  be  wrapped  in  silence.  A 
certain  Palnatoki,  for  some  time  among  King  Harold's  body* 
guard,  had  made  his  bravery  odious  to  very  many  of  his 
fellow-soldiers  by  the  seal  with  which  he  surpassed  them  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  This  man  oncCy  when  talking 
tipsily  over  his  cups,  had  boasted  that  he  was  so  skilled  an 
archer,  that  he  could  hit  the  smallest  apple  placed  a  long  way 
off  on  a  wand  at  the  first  shot ;  which  talk,  caught  up  at  first 
by  the  ears  of  backbiters,  soon  came  to  the  hearing  of  the 
king.  Kow,  mark  how  the  wickedness  of  the  king  turned 
the  confidence  of  the  sire  to  the  peril  of  the  son,  by  command* 
ing  that  this  dearest  pledge  of  his  life  should  be  placed  in- 
stead of  the  wand,  with  a  threat  that,  unless  the  author  of 
this  promise  could  strike  off  the  apple  at  the  first  flight  of  the 
arrow,  he  should  pay  the  penalty  of  his  empty  boasting  by 
the  loss  of  his  head.  The  king's  command  forced  the  soldier 
to  perform  more  than  he  had  promised,  and  what  he  Aadsaid, 
reported  by  the  tongues  of  slanderers,  bound  him  to  aecom* 
plish  what  he  had  not  said."  •  .  •  •  ''Nor  did  his  ster- 
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Nor  let  any  pious  Wels&man  be  shocked  if  we  venture 
to  assert  tbat  Gellert,  that  famous  hound  upon  whose  last 
resting-place  the  traveller  comes  as  he  passes  down  the 
lovely  vale  of  Owynant,  is  a  mythical  dog,  and  never 

ling  courage,  thought  caaght  in  the  anare  of  slander,  suffer 
him  to  lay  aside  his  firmncM  of  heart ;  nay,  he  accepted  the 
trial  the  more  readily  because  it  was  hsrd.  So  Palnatoki 
warned  the  boy  urgently  when  he  took  his  stsnd  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  hurtling  arrow  with  calm  ears  and  unbent  head, 
lest  by  a  slight  turn  of  his  body  he  should  defeat  the  practised 
skill  of  the  bowman ;  and,  taking  further  counsel  to  prevent 
his  fear,  he  tamed  away  his  face,  lest  he  should  be  scared  at 
the  sight  of  the  weapon.  Then  tsking  three  arrows  from  the 
quiver,  he  struck  the  mark  given  him  with  the  first  he  fitted 
to  the  string.  But,  if  chance  had  brought  the  head  of  the 
boy  before  the  shaft,  no  doubt  the  penalty  of  the  son  would 
hare  recoiled  to  the  peril  of  the  father,  and  the  swerving 
of  the  shaft  that  struck  the  boy  would  have  linked  them  both 
in  common  ruin.  I  am  in  doubt,  then,  whether  to  admire 
most  the  courage  of  the  father  or  the  temper  of  the  son,  of 
whom  the  one  by  skill  in  hu  art  avoided  being  the  slayer  of 
his  child,  while  the  other  by  patience  of  mind  aod  quietness 
of  body  saved  himself  alive,  and  spared  the  natural  affection 
of  his  father.  Nay,  the  youthful  frame  strengthened  the  aged 
heart,  and  showed  as  much  courage  in  awaiting  the  arrow  as 
the  father  skill  in  launching  it.  But  Palnatoki,  when  asked 
by  the  king  why  he  had  taken  more  arrows  from  the  quiver, 
when  it  had  been  settled  that  he  should  only  try  the  fortune 
of  the  bow  ofie^,  made  answer,  'That  I  might  avenge  on  thee 
the  swerving  of  the  first  by  the  points  of  the  rest,  lest  per- 
chance my  innocence  might  have  been  punished,  while  your 
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snuffed  the  fresh  breeze  in  the  forest  of  Snowdon,  nor 
saved  his  master^s  child  from  ravening  woli  This,  too,  is 
a  primeval  story,  told  with  many  variations.  Sometimes 
the  foe  is  a  wolf,  sometimes  a  bear,  sometimes  a  snake. 
Sometimes  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  child  is  an  otter,  a 
weasel,  or  a  dog.  It,  too,  came  from  the  East.  It  is  found 
in  the  PafUchcL-Tantra,  in    the  HUcpadesa,  in  Bidpai's 

violence  escaped  scot-free.'" — SaxoGram.,  Book  x.  p.  166, 
edFrankf. 

''About  that  time  the  young  Egill,  Wayland's  brother, 
came  to  the  court  of  King  Nidung,  because  Wayland  (Smith) 
had  sent  him  word.  Egill  was  the  fairest  of  men,  and  one 
thing  he  had  before  all  other  men — ^he  shot  better  with  the 
bow  than  any  other  man.  The  king  took  to  him  well,  and 
Egill  was  there  a  long  time.  Now,  the  king  wished  to  try 
whether  Elgill  shot  so  well  as  was  said  or  not,  so  he  let  Egill's 
son,  a  boy  of  three  years  old,  be  taken,  and  made  them  put 
an  apple  on  his  head,  and  bade  Egill  shoot  so  that  the  shaft 
struck  neither  above  the  head  nor  to  the  left  nor  to  the  right; 
the  apple  only  was  he  to  split  But  it  was  not  forbidden  him 
to  shoot  the  boy,  for  the  king  thought  it  certain  that  he  would 
do  that  on  no  account,  if  he  could  at  all  help  it  And  he  was 
to  shoot  one  arrow  only,  no  more.  So  ^gill  takes  three,  and 
strokes  their  feathers  smooth,  and  fits  one  to  his  string,  and 
shoots  and  hits  the  apple  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  arrow  took 
along  with  it  half  the  apple,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground. 
Thii  master-shot  has  long  been  talked  about,  and  the  king 
made  much  of  him,  and  he  was  the  most  famous  of  men. 
Now,  King  Nidung  asked  Egill  why  he  took  out  thri$  arrows, 
when  it  was  settled  that  one  only  was  to  be  shot  with.  Then 
IJgill  answered, '  Lord,'  said  he,  '  I  will  not  lie  to  you ;  had 
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Fables,  in  the  Arabic  original  of  Che  Seven  Wise  Masters, 
— ^tbat  famous  collection  of  stories  which  illnstrate  a  step- 
damfiTs  calumny  and  hate — and  in  many  medienral  versions 
of  those  originals.*  Thence  it  passed  into  the  Latin  Otda 
Bomanofum,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  Old  English'  version 
published  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  it-  may  be  xead  as  a 

I  stricken  the  hid  with  thatoue  arrow,  then  I  had  meant  these 
two  for  you.'  But  the  king  took  that  well  from  him,  and  all 
thought  it  was  boldly  spoken." — WUUna  Saga^  ch.  27,  ed. 
Perisg. 

*'It  is  rehited  of  him  [Puncher]  that  a  certain  lord,  who 
wished  to  obtain  a  sura  trial  of  his  skill,  set  up  bis  little  son 
as  a  butt^  and  f pr  a  mark  a  shilling  on  the  boy's  cap,  com* 
manding  him  to  cairy  off  the  shilling  without  the  cap  with 
his  arrow.  But  when  the  wisaid  aaid  he  could  do  it^  though 
he  would  rather  abstam,  lest  the  Devil  should  decoy  him  to 
destruction ;  still,  bebg  led  on  by  the  words  of  the  chie^  he 
thrust  one  arrow  through  his  collar,  and,  fitting  the  other  to 
his  crossbow,  struck  off  the  coin  from  the  boy's  cap  without 
doing  him  any  harm ;  seeing  which,  when  the  lord  asked  the 
wiziLrd  why  he  had  placed  the  arrow  in  his  collar  t  he 
answered,  ^  If  by  the  Devil's  deceit  I  had  slain  the  boy,  when 
I  needs  must  die,  I  would  have  transfixed  you  suddenly  with 
the  other  arrow,  that  even  so  I  might  have  avenged  my 
death.'"— JfoOeM  Male/.,  P.  n.  ch.  16. 

^  See  Paiildb*r0iilra,  v.  &  of  Wilson's  Analysis,  quoted 
by  Loiideur  Deslongchamps,  Aasi  «iir  Ut  FaJtlu  Iniiennu^ 
Paris  (Techener),  1838,  p.  54,  where  the  animal  that  protects 
the  child  is  a  mangouste  (Yiverra  Mungo).  See  also  HUopa^ 
ieta^  Max  Mfiller's  Translaticii,  Leipsig  (Brockhaus),  p.  178, 

where  the  guardian  is  an  otter.    In  both  the  foe  is  a  snake. 

e 
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service  rendered  by  a  faithfiil  honnd  againrt  a  anakeL 
.  This,  too,  like  Tell's  maater^ot,  is  as  the  lightning  which 
shineth  over  the  whole  heaven  at  once,  and  can  be  claimed 
by  no  one  tribe  of  the  Aryan  race,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
,  rest  ''  The  Dog  of  Montargis  **  is  in  like  manner  mythic^ 
though  perhaps  not  so  widely  spread.  It  first  occum  in 
France,  as  told  of  SybiUa,  a  fiEkbnloos  wife  of  Chariemagne; 
bat  it  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  time  of  Flataicb,  jrho 
relates  it  as  an  anecdote  of  brute  sagacity  in  the  daya  of 
Tyrrhus. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
,the  origin  of  these  tales,  that  they  were  common  in  germ  at 
least  to  the  Aryan  tribes  before  their  migration.  We  find 
.those  germs  developed  in  the'  popular  traditions  of  the 
lEastem  Aryans,  and  we  find  them  developed  in  a  hundred 
iorma  aind  shapes  in  every  one  of  the  nations  into  which 
the  Western  Aryans  have  shaped  themselves  in  the  course 
•of  ages.  We  are  led,  therefore,  irresistibly  to  the  condu- 
sioD,  that  these  traditions  are  as  much  a  portion  of  the 
•common  inheritance  of  our  ancestors,  as  their  language 
imquestionably  is ;  and  that  they  form,  along  with  that 
laxiguage,  a  double  chain  of  evidence,  which  proves  their 
Eastern  origin.  If  we  are  to  seek  for  a  simile,  or  an 
analogy,  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  these  tales  and 
traditions,  and  to  the  mutual  resemblances  which  exist 
between  them  as  the  several  branches  of  our  race  have 
•developed  them  from  the  common  stock,  we  may  find  it 
in  one  which  will  come  home  to  every  reader  as  h&  looks 
round  the  domestic  hearth,  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to 
have  one.  They  are  like  as  aisters  of  one  house  axe  like. 
They  have  what  would  be  called  a  strong  family  likeness; 
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Imt  besidet  this  likeness,  which  tiiey  owe  to  fsther  or 
mitrther,  as  the  case  may  be,  thqr  have  each  their  pieca- 
liantiea  of  iotm  and  eye  and  &oe,  and,  still  more,  their 
^ifferanoes  of  intellect  and  miiid.  This  may  be  dark,  that 
fair;  this  may  have  grey  eyes«  that  black;  this  au^  be 
open  and  graceful,  that  reserved  and  close;  this  yon  may 
hrret  that  yon  can  take  no  interest  in.  One  may  be 
bashful,  another  winning,  a  third  woith  knowing  and  yet 
hard  to  know.  They  are  so  like,  and  so  unlika  'Atfirstit 
jnay  be,  as  an  old  EogUsh  writer  beaotifully  expresses  it, 
'Iheir  iather  hath  writ  them  as  his  own  little  stoiy,**  bnt 
as  they  grow  up  they  throw  off  the  copy,  educate  them^ 
selves  for  good  or  ill,  and  finally  assume  new  fonns  ot 
feeling  and  leatnie  under  an  original  development  of  their 
own. 

Or.  shall  we  take  another  tilrnnmps^  and  say  they  are 
national  dreams ;  that  they  are  like  the  sleeping  thoughts 
•of  many  men  upon  one  and  the  same  thing.  Suppose  a 
hundred  men  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  some  event  on 
the  same  day,  and  then  to  have  slept  and  dreamt  of  it ;  we 
should  have  as  many  distinct  representations  of  that 
•events  all  turning  upon  it  and  bound  up  with  it  in  some 
way,  but  each  preserving  the  personality  of  the  sleeper, 
nnd  woridng  up  the  common  stuff  in  a  higher  or  lower 
•d^ree,  just  as  the  &ncy  and  the  intellect  of  the  sleeper 
was  at  a  higher  or  lower  level  of  perfection.  There  is, 
indeed,  greater  truth  in  this  likeness  than  may  at  first 
mf^  appear.  In  the  popular  tale,  properly  so  called,  the 
national  mind  dreams  all  its  history  over  again;  in  its 
half-conscious  state  it  takes  this  trait  and  that  trait^  this 
feature  and  that  feature,  of  times  and  agea  long  past    It 
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snatches  up  Uts  0f  its  old  beliefs,  and  fears,  and  griefs, 
and  glory,  and  pieoes  them  together  witii  something  that 
happened  yestexday,  and  then  holds  up  the  distoited 
reflection  in  all  its  inconsequence,  just  as  it  has  passed 
before  that  magic  glass,  as  though  it  were  genuine  history, 
and  matter  for  pure  belief.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say,  that  besides  that  old  classical  foe  of  vernacular 
tradition,  there  is  another  hardly  less  dangerous,  which 
returns  to  the  charge  of  copying,  but  changes  what  lawyers 
call  the  venue  of  the  trial  from  classical  to  Eastern  land& 
According  to  this  theoiy ,  which  came  up  when  its  daasica 
predecessor  was  no  longer  tenable,  the  traditions  and  tales 
of  Western  Europe  came  from  the  East^  but  they  were 
still  all  copies.  >  They  were  supposed  to  have  proceeded 
entirely  from  two  sources :  one  the  JHredarium  JBumanm 
VitcB  of  John  of  Capua,  translated  between  1262-78  from 
a  Hebrew  version,  which  again  came  from  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  eighth  century,  which  came  from  a  Pehlvi 
veision  made  by  one  Barzouyeh,  at  the  command  of 
Ghosrou  Noushirvan,  King  of  Persia,  in  the  sixth  century, 
which  again  came  from  the  Panteha-TafUra,  a  Sanscrit 
original  of  unknown  antiquity.  This  is  that  famous  book 
of  Calila  and  JKmna,  as  the  Persian  version  is  called, 
attributed  to  Bidpai,  and  which  was  thus  run  to  earth  in 
India.  The  second  source  of  Western  tradition  was  held 
to  be  that  still  more  famous  collection  of  stories  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Story  of  the  Seven  Sages,'^ 
but  which,  imder  many  names — Kaiser.  Octavianus» 
Diodetianus,  Ddopathos,  Erastus,  etc. — plays  a  most  im* 
portant  part  in  medieval  romance.  This,  too,  by  a  similar 
process,  has  been  traced  to    India,  appearing  first  in 
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Europe  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
Latin  Hiitaria  Sq^tem  Sapienium  Bomm,  by  Dame  JehanB, 
monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Haute  Selva  Here^-  too^  we  have 
a  Hebrew,  an  Arabic,  and  a  Persian  version ;  which  last 
came  avowedly  from  a  Sanscrit  original,  though  that 
original  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  From  these  two 
sources  of  fable  and  tradition,  according  to  the  new  copy- 
ing theoiy,  our  Western  fables  and  tales  had  come  by 
direct  translation  £rom  the  East  Now  it  will  be  at  once 
evident  that  this  theoiy  hangs  on  what  may  be  called  a 
single  thread.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  all  that  can  be 
found  in  Calila  and  JHmna,  or  the  later  Persian  version, 
made  A.D.  1494,  of  Hossein  Yaez,  called  the  Anvari  So* 
Aaf/i, "  the  Canopic  Lights," — ^from  which,  when  published 
in  Paris  by  David  Sahid  of  Ispahan,  in  the  year  1644» 
La  Fontaine  drew  the  substance  of  many  of  his  best  fables. 
— Let  us  say,  too,  that  all  can  be  found  in  the  **  Life  of  the 
Seven  Sages,**  ''or  the  Book  of  Sendabad,''  as  it  was 
called  in  Persia,  after  an  apocryphal  Lidian  sage— came 
by  translation — ^that  is  to  say,  through  the  cells  of  Brah- 
mins,  magians,  and  monks,  and  the  labours  of  the  learned 
— into  the  popular  literature  of  the  West  Let  us  give 
up  all  that  and  then  see  where  we  stand*  What  are  we 
to  say  of  the  many  tales  and  fables  which  are  to  be  found 
in  neither  of  those  fiEunous  collections,  and  not  tales  alone, 
bat  traits  and  features  of  old  tradition,  broken  bits  of 
iaUe,  roots  and  germs  of  mighty  growths  of  song  and 
story,  nay,  even  the  very  words,  which  exist  in  Western 
popular  literature,  and  which  modem  philology  has 
frand  obstinately  sticking  in  Sanscrit,  and  of  which  fresh 
proofs  and  instances  are  discovered  every  day?    What 
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are  we  to  say  of  snch  a  remarkable  reeeitibkiiee  aa 
this  ?— 

''The  noble  King  Patraka  fled  into  the  Yindhya  moan- 
tains  in  order  to  lire  apart  from  his  unkind  kinsfolk;  and  as 
he  wandered  about  there  he  met  two  men  who  wrestled 
and  fought  with  one  another.  'Who  are  youf  he  asked 
*  We  are  the  sons  of  Hay&sara,  and  here  lie  our  riches;  this 
bowl,  this  staff,  and  these  shoes ;  these  are  what  we  are  light- 
ing for,  and  whichever  is  stronger  h  to  have  them  for  his  own,^ 

**  So  when  Putraka  had  heard  that,  he  asked  them  with  a 
kugh,  'Why,  what 'a  the  good  of  owning  these  things  t' 

**  Then  they  answered,  *  Whoever  puts  on  these  shoes  gets 
the  power  to  fly ;  whatever  is  pointed  at  with  this  staff  risea 
ap  at  once ;  and  whatever  food  one  wishes  for  in  this  bowl, 
it  eomes  at  once/ 

"So  when  Putraka  had  heard  that  be  said,  'Why  fight 
about  itt  Let  this  be  the  prize ;  whoever  beats  the  other  in 
a  race,  let  him  have  them  all/ 

" '  So  be  it^'  said  the  two  fools,  and  set  off  running,  but 
Putraka  put  on  the  shoes  at  onoe,  and  flew  away  with  tha 
staff  and  bowl  up  into  the  clouds." 

Well,  this  is  a  story  neither  in  the  PantekorTanira  nor 
the  SUopaclesa,  the  Sanscrit  originals  of  (MUa  and 
Dimna.  It  is  not  in  the  Diredarium  Hunuifw  VikB,  and 
has  not  passed  west  by  that  way.  Nor  is  it  in  the  Book 
of  Sendabad,  and  thence  come  west  in  the  "History  of 
the  Seven  Sages."  Both  these  paths  are  stopped*  It 
comes  from  the  Katha  Sarit  Sagara,  the  "Sea  of 
Streams  of  Story  "  of  Samadeva  BhaUa  of  Cashmere,  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era^  worked  up 
the  tales  found  in  an  earlier  coUeotion,  called  the  Vrihat 
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Kaika^  "the  lengthened  story,"  in  order  to  amnee  his 
miaiiessi  the  Qaeen  of  Cashmere.  SomadeTs's  coUeocioD 
has  onlj  been  recently  known  and  translated.  Bnt  west 
the  storj  certainly  came  long  before,  and  in  the  extreme 
north*west  we  still  find  it  in  these  Norse  Tales  in  ^  The 
Three  Princesses  of  Whiteland/'  p.  181. 

«« <  Well  r  said  the  num, '  as  this  is  so,  111  gire  you  a  bit 
of  adnee.  Hereabouts,  on  a  moor,  stand  three  brothers,  and 
there  they  hare  stood  these  hundred  years,  fighting  about  a 
hat,  a  doak,  and  a  pair  of  boots.  If  any  one  has  these  three 
things,  he  can  make  himself  inyisible,  and  wish  himself  any* 
where  he  pleases.  Ton  can  tell  them  you  wish  to  try  the 
things,  and  after  that^  you  U  pass  judgment  between  them, 
whose  they  shall  be.* 

''Tesl  the  king  thanked  the  man,  and  went  and  did  as  he 
told  him. 

*"  'What's  all  this t'  he  Slid  to  the  brothers.  * Wby  do 
you  stand  here  fighting  for  ever  and  a  day  t  Just  let  m» 
try  these  things,  and  1 11  giro  judgment  whose  they  shall  be.' 

^'They  were  Tory  willing  to  do  this;  bnt  as  soon  as  ha 
bad  got  the  hat,  cloak,  and  boots,  he  said — 

*^ '  When  we  mees  next  time  1 11  tell  you  my  judgment/ 
and  with  these  words  he  wished  bimself  away.** 


Nor  in  the  Norse  Tales  alone  Other 
how  thoroughly  at  home  this  story  was  in  the  East  In 
the  Belations  of  Ssidi  Zur,  a  Tartar  tale,  a  Chan's  son 
fiisfc  gets  possession  of  a  doak  which  two  children  stand 
^  and  fight  for,  which  has  the  gift  of  making  the  wearer 
snTisilde,  and  afterwards  of  a  pair  of  boots,  with  which 
one  can  wish  one's-self  to  whateyer  place  one  chooees. 
Again,  in  a  Wallachian  tale,  we  read  of  three  devils  who 
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fight  tat  their  inheritance — a  dab  which  turns  eveiything 
to  stone,  a  hat  which  makes  the  wearer  invisible,  and  a 
doak  by  help  of  which  one  can  wish  one's-self  whitherso- 
ever one  pleases.  Again,  in  a  Mongolian  tale,  the  Chan's 
son  comes  upon  a  group  of  children  who  fight  for  a  hood 
which  makes  the  wearer  invisible ;  he  is  to  be  judge  be- 
tween them,  makes  them  run  a  race  for  it,  but  meanwhile 
puts  it  on  and  vanishes  from  their  sight  A  little  further 
on  he  meets  another  group,  who  are  quarrelling  for  a  pair 
of  boots,  the  wearer  of  which  can  wish  himself  whitherso- 
ever he  pleases,  and  gains  possession  of  them  in  the  same 
way.* 

Nor  in  one  Norse  tale  alone,  but  in  many,  we  find 
traces  of  these  three  wonderful  things,  or  of  things  like 
them.  They  are  very  like  the  cloth,  the  ram,  and  the 
stick,  which  the  lad  got  from  the  North  Wind  instead  of 
his  meal.  Very  like,  too,  the  cloth,  the  scissors,  and  the 
tap,  which  will  be  found  in  p.  252,  "The  Best  Wish.** 
If  we  cbop  the  number  three,  we  find  the  Boots  again  in 
^'  Soria  Moria  Castle,"  p.  396.  Leaving  the  Norse  Tales, 
we  see  at  once  that  they  are  the  seven-league  boots  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  In  the  Nibelungen  lied,  when 
Si^[fned  finds  Schilbung  and  Niblung,  the  weird  heirs  of 
the  famous  "Hoard,"  striving  for  the  possession  of  that  heap 
of  red  gold  and  gleaming  stones ;  when  they  beg  him  to 
share  it  for  them,  promising  him,  as  his  meed,  Balmung, 
best  of  swords;  when  he  shares  it^  when  they  are  discontent^ 
and  when  in  the  struggle  which  ensues  he  gets  possession 
of  the  tamhtU,  the  "  cloak  of  darkness/'  which  gave  its 

• 

*  Moe :  Introd.  zzzii.-iiL 
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weazer  the  strehgUi  of  twdye  nken,  and  enabled  him  to 
go  where  he  would  unseen,  and  which  was^  this  great 
prize  among  the  treaaozes  of  the  dwarfs  f  who  is  there 
that  does  not  see  the  broken  fragments  of  that  old 
Eastern  story  of  the  heirs  straggling  for  their  inherit- 
ance, and  calling  in  the  aid  of  some  one  of  better  wit  or 
strength,  who  ends  by  making  the  very  prize  for  which 
they  fight  his  own  ? 

And  now  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Calila  and 
IKmna,  and  "The  Seven  Sages."  Since  we  have  seen 
that  there  are  other  stories,  and  many  of  them,  for  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only  resemblance  to  be  found  in 
8omadeva*$  bdok,f  which  are  common  to  the  Eastern  and 

*  The  account  in  the  Nibelungen  respecting  the  kumhui 
is  confused,  and  the  text  probably  corrupt;  but  so  much  is 
plain,  that  Siegfried  got  it  from  Elberich  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  with  Schilbung  and  Niblung,  after  he  had 
shared  the  Hoard* 

t  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  originak  or  the  parallek  of 
Chndel  in  Beowulf,  of  Bumpelstiltskin,  of  the  recovery  of 
the  Bride  by  the  ring  dropped  into  the  cup,  as  rehited  in 
Scria  Horia  Castle,  and  other  tales;  of  the  "wishing  ram,* 
which  in  the  Indian  story  becomes  a  ''wishing  cow,**  and 
thus  reminds  us  of  the  bull  in  one  of  these  Norse  Tales,  out 
of  whose  ear  came  a  "wishing  cloth";  of  the  lucky  child,  who 
finds  a  purse  of  gold  under  his  pillow  every  morning ;  and  of 
the  red  lappet  sown  on  the  sleeping  lover,  as  on  Siegfried  in 
the  Nibelungen.  The  derices  of  Upakosa,  the  faithful  wife, 
rsmind  us  at  once  of  "  The  Mastermaid,"  and  the  whole  of  the 
stories  of  Saktideva  and  the  Ghdden  City,  and  of  Vidusehaka, 
King  Adityasena's  daughter,  are  the  same  in  groundwork  and 
in  many  of  their  incidents  as  "East  o'  the  Sun,  and  West  o* 


Wesleim  Aryans,  but  which  did  riot  travel  to  Europe  bjr 
translation ;  let  ns  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means 
oettain,  even  when  eome  Western  story  or  faUe  is  foond 
in  these  Sanscrit  originals  and  their  trandatioDS/  that 
that  was  the  only  way  by  which  they  came  to  Borope. 
A  single  question  will  prove  this.  How  did  the  fables 
and  apologues  which  are  found  in  iEsop,  and  which  are 
also  found  in  the  PafUcha-TatUra  and  the  ffiiapadesti' 
come  West  ?  That  they  came  from  the  East  is  certain  ; 
but  by  what  way  ?—<^rtainly  not  by  translation  or  copying, 
for  they  had  travelled  west  long  before  tmnalations  were 
thought  of.  How  was  it  that  Themistius,  a  Oreek  orator 
of  the  fourth  century  *  had  heard  of  that  fiftble  of  the  lion, 
iox,  and  bull,  which  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  of  the 
lion,  the  bull,  and  the  two  jackals  in  the  Panicha-Tanira 
and  the  Hticpadesat  How,  but  along  the  path  of  that 
primeval  Aryan  migration,  and  by  that  deep  ground-tone 
of  tradition  by  which  man  speaks  to  man,  nation  to 
nation,  and  age  to  age;  along  which  compamtive  philology 
has,  in  these  last  days,  tmvelled  back  thither,  listened  to 
the  accents  spoken,  and  so  found  in  the  East  the  cradle 
of  a  common  language  and  common  belief. 

And  now  having,  as  we  hope,  finally  established  this 
Indian  affinity,  and  disposed  of  mere  Indian  copying,  let 
us  lift  our  eyes  and  see  if  something  more  is  not  to  be 
discerned  on  the  wide  horizon  now  open  on  our  view. 
The  most  interesting  problem  for  man  to  solve  is  the 
origin  of  his  race.    Of  late  years  comparative  philology, 

the  Moon,"  <<The  Three  Princesses  of  Whiteland,"  and  '«Soria 
Moria  Castle.'' 

*  J.  Orimm :  Reinhart  Fticks^  cobdiL    Intr. 
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having  acoomplisbed  her  task  in  proving  the  affinity  of 
language  between  Eorope  and  the  East^  and  so  taken  a 
mighty  step  towaids  fixing  the  fitst  seat  of  the  giteiest — 
greatest  in  wit  and  wisdom,  if  not  in  actoal  nmnbers — 
portion  of  the  hmnan  race,  has  pursned  her  inqniiies  into* 
the  languages  of  the  Toranian,  the  Semitic,  and  the- 
Chamitic  or  African  races,  with  more  or  less  successful 
results.  In  a  few  more  years,  when  the  African  languages 
are  better  known,  and  the  roots  of  Egyptian  and  Chinese 
words  are  more  accurately  detected.  Science  will  be  better 
able  to  speak  as  to  the  common  affinity  of  all  the  tribea 
that  throng  the  earth.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  testimony^ 
of  tradition  and  popular  tales  be  heard,  which  in  thia 
case  have  outstripped  comparative  philology,  and  lead 
inalead  of  following  her.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  thia- 
esssy,  which  aims  at  being  popular  and  readable  rather 
than  learned  and  lengthy,  to  go  over  a  prolonged  scientifi& 
investigation  step  by  step.  We  repeat  it :  the  reader 
must  have  fsith  in  tiie  writer,  and  believe  the  words  now 
written  are  the  results  of  an  inquiry,  and  not  ask  for  the- 
tnquiry  itself.  In  all  mythologies  and  traditions,  then, 
there  are  what  may  be  called  natural  resemblances^  pand- 
leliams  suggested  to  the  senses  of  each  race  by  natural 
objects  and  every-day  events,  and  these  might  spring  up 
spontaneously  all  over  the  earth  as  home  growths,  neither 
derived  by  imitation  from  other  tribes,  nor  from  seeds  of 
common  tradition  shed  from  a  common  stock.  Suchresem- 
Uanoes  have  been  well  compared  by  William  Orimm  ^  to 


^  Kinder*  imd  Hmumilrcken^  voL  iiL,  9d  ed,  G6ttingeo» 
1856 ;  a  volume  worthy  of  the  utmost  attention. 
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those  words  which  are  found  in  all  languages  derived 
from  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  or,  we  may  add. 
from  the  first  lisping  accents  of  infancy.  But  the  case 
is  very  different  when  this  or  that  object  which  strikes 
the  senses  is  accounted  for  in  a  way  so  extraordinaxy 
and  peculiar,  as  to  stamp  the  tradition  with  a  chaiecter 
of  its  own.  Then  arises  a  like  impression  on  the  mind, 
if  we  find  the  same  tradition  in  two  tribes  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  earth,  as  is  produced  by  meeting 
twin  brothers,  one  in  Africa  and  the  other  in  Asia;  we 
say  at  once,  "I  know  you  are  so-and-so's  brother,  you 
are  so  like  him."  Take  an  instance:  In  these  Norse 
Tales,  p.  172,  we  are  told  how  it  was  the  bear  came  to 
have  a  stumpy  tail,  and  in  an  African  tale*  we  find  how 
it  was  the  hysena  became  tailless  and  earless.  JTow,  the 
tailless  condition  both  of  the  bear  and  the  hysena  could 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  attention  in  a  race  of  hunters,  and 
we  might  expect  that  popular  tradition  would  attempt  to 
account  for  both ;  but  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact,  that 
both  Norseman  and  African  account  for  it  in  the  same 
way — that  both  owe  their  loss  to  the  superior  cunning  of 
another  animal  ?  In  Europe  the  fox  bears  away  the  palm 
for  wit  from  all  other  animals,  so  he  it  is  that  persuadea 
the  bear  in  the  Norse  Tales  to  sit  with  his  tail  in  a  hole 
in  the  ice  till  it  is  fast  frozen  in,  and  snaps  short  off  when 
he  tries  to  tug  it  out    In  Bornou,  in  the  heart  of  Af rica» 

*  KoUe :  Kanuri  Proverbs  and  FabUs^  London  Church 
Missionary  House,  1854.  A  book  of  great  philological  interest, 
and  one  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  religious  society  by 
which  it  was  published. 
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it  is  the  weaaei  who  ^is  t^e  wisest  of  beasts,  and  who, 
having  got  some  meat  in  common  with  the  hyaena,  put  it 
into  a  hole,  and  said, — 

r 

■ 

"'Behold  two  men  came  out  of  the  forest^  took  the 
meat^  and  put  it  into  a  hole :  stop,  I  will  go  into  the  hole,  and 
then  then  mayst  stretch  out  thy  ta3  to  me,  and  I  will  tie  the 
meat  to  thy  tail  for  thee  to  draw  it  out.'  So  the  weasel  went 
into  the  hole,  the  hy»na  stretched  its  tail  out  to  it»  hut  the 
weasel  took  the  hyana's  tail,  fastened  a  stick,  and  tied  the 
hyiena's  tail  to  the  stick,  and  then  said  to  the  hyaena,  *  I  have 
tied  the  meat  to  thy  tail ;  draw,  and  pnll  it  out'  The  hyena 
was  a  fool,  it  did  not  know  the  weasel  sorpassed  it  in  sobtlety ; 
it  thought  the  meat  was  tied ;  bat  when  it  tried  to  draw  out 
ito  tail,  it  was  fait  When  the  weasel  said  again  to  it»  'Poll/ 
it  polled,  but  could  not  draw  it  out;  so  it  became  vexed,  and 
on  pulling  with  force,  its  tail  broke.  The  tail  being  torn  out^ 
the  weasel  was  no  more  seen  by  the  hy«na :  the  weasel  was 
hidden  in  the  hole  with  its  meat,  and  the  hy»na  saw  it  not*^ 

Here  we  have  a  fact  in  natural  histoiy  accounted  for, 
but  accounted  for  in  such  a  peculiar  way  as  shews  that 
the  races  among  which  they  are  current  must  have 
derived  them  from  some  common  tradition.  The  mode  by 
which  the  tail  is  lost  is  difTerent  indeed ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  the  common  ground*work  is  suited  in  one  case 
to  the  cold  of  the  North,  and  the  way  in  which  fish  are 
commonly  caught  at  holes  in  the  ice  as  they  rise  to 
breathe ;  and  in  the  other  to  Africa  and  her  pit-falls  for 
wild  beasts,  is  only  another  proof  of  the  oldness  of  the 
tradition,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  a  copy. 

*  Kanuri  Praveris,  p.  167. 


Take  another  inataoca  Eveiy  oo^  knowa  the  atoiy 
in  the  Arabian  Nighta,  where  the  man  who  knowa  the 
speech  of  beasts  laughs  at  something  said  by  an  ox  to  an 
^isa.  His  wife  wants  to  know  why  he  laughs,  and 
persists,  though  he  tells  her  it  will  cost  him  his  life  if  he 
tells  her.  As  he  doubts  what  to  do,  he  hears  the  cock 
43a7  to  the  house-dog,  "  Our  master  is  not  wise ;  I  have 
fifty  hens  who  obey  me ;  if  he  followed  my  advice,  he  ^d 
just  take  a  good  stick,  shut  up  his  wife  in  a  room  with 
him,  and  give  her  a  good  cudgelling.-'  The  same  stoiy  is 
told  in  Straparola*  with  so  many  variations  as  to  shew 
it  is  no  copy;  it  is  also  told  in,  a  Servian  popular  tale, 
with  variations  of  its  own.; ;  and  now  here  we  find  it  in 
Bomou,  as  told  by  KSlle. 

**  There  was  a  servant  of  Gk)d  who  had  one  wife  and  one 
horse;  but  his  wife  was  one-eyed,  and  they  lived  in  their  house. 
Now  this  servant  of  Ood  understood  the  language  of  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  when  they  spoke,  and  of  the  birds  of  the  air  when 
they  talked  as  they  flew  by.  This  servant  of  Ood  also  under- 
stood the  cry  of  the  hynna  when  it  arose  at  night  in,  the 
forest^  and  came  to  the  houses  and  cried  near  them;  so,  like* 
wxM^  when  his  horse  was  hungry  and  neighed,  he  understood 
what  it  neighed,  rose  up^  brought  the  horse  grass,  and  then 
returned  and  sat  down.  It  happened  one  day  that  birds  had 
their  talk  as  they  were  flying  by  above,  and  the  servant  of  God 
understood  what  they  talked.  This  caused  him  to  laugh, 
whereupon  his  wife  said  to  him, '  What  dost  thou  hear  that 

*  Notte  Duodedma.  Favola  tersa.  **  Federigo  da  Pos- 
xuolo  che  intendeva  il  linguaggio  de  gli  animali,  astretto  dalla 
moglie  dirle  un  segreto,  quella  stranamente  batti." 
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thrategjh^itr  Herepliadtohiswife^aaliannotiellthee 
iriiftt  I  beary  and  whj  I  lani^'  The  woman  aaid  to  her  Iras- 
band,  *I  know  why  thoalang^baat;  thou  lanj^ieatatina  b0caiiae 
I  am  one^ed.*  The  man  then  aaid  to  faia  wife,  'I  aaw  that 
ihoa  waat  one-eyed  before  I  loyed  thee,  and  before  we  nmiried 
nnd  aat  down  in  onr  honae.'  When  the  woman  heaid  her 
Imaband'a  word  ahe  waa  quiet 

««Bat  onee  at  nij^t^  aa  they  were  lying  on  their  bed,  and 
•t  waa  past  midnight^  it  happened  that  a  rat  played  with  hia 
wife  on  the  top  of  the  honae,  and  that  both  fell  to  the  gromid. 
Then  the  wife  of  the  rat  aaid  to  her  hnaband,  'Thy  aport  ia 
lad ;  thon  aaidat  to  me  that  thou  wouldat  play,  but  when  we 
<ame  together  we  feD  to  the  ground,  ao  that  I  broke  my  back. 

*'When  die  aerrant  of  God  heard  the  talk  of  the  rat'a 
wife,  aa  he  waa  lying  on  hia  bed,  he  laughed.  Kow,  aa  aoon 
aa  be  lan|^ied  hia  wife  aroaey  aeised  him,  and  aaid  to  him  aa 
«he  held  him  faat,  *Now  thia  time  I  will  not  let  thee  go  ont 
•of  thia  hooae  eseept  thoa  tell  me  what  thon  heareat  and  why 
thoa  knghf^at*  The  man  begged  the  woman,  aaying,  *Let 
ma  go;'  bat  the  woman  woold  not  listen  to  her  hnaband'a 


» 


The  hoaband  then  tells  hia  wife  that  he  knows  the 
iMMigoBgd  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  ahe  ia  content;  bub 
wrben  he  wakea  in  the  morning  he  finds  he  haa  lost  his 
wooderfol  gift;  and  the  moral  of  the  tale  is  added  moat 
vi^gallantly,  **  If  a  man  ahewa  and  tells  his  thoughts  to  a 
woman,  God  will  puniah  him  for  it"  Though,  periiapa,  it 
ia  better,  for  the  aake  of  the  gentler  aex,  that  the  tale 
should  be  pointed  with  this  unfair  moral,  than  that  the 
AMcan  story  should  proceed  like  all  the  other  variational 
and  aaTO  the  huaband'a  cift  at  the  coat  of  the  wife'a  akin. 
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Take  other  AMcan  insttoces.  How  is  it  that  the 
wandering  Bechuanas  got  their  etory  of  ''The  Two 
Brothers/'  the  ground*work  of  which  is  the  same  as  **  The 
Machandelboom  '*  and  **  The  Milk-white  Doo/'  and  where 
the  incidents  and  even  the  words  are  almost  the  same  f 
How  is  it  that  in  some  of  its  traits  that  Bechuana  stoiy 
embodies  those  of  that  earliest  of  all  popular  tales,  recently 
published  from  an  Egyptian  Papyrus,  coeval  with  the 
abode  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  ?  and  how  is  it  that  that 
same  Egyptian  tale  has  other  traits  which  remind  us  of 
the  Dun  Bull  in  "Katie  Woodencloak/'  as  well  as  incideots 
which  are  the  germ  of  stories  long  since  reduced  to  writirig 
in  Norse  Sagas  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ?^ 
How  is  it  that  we  still  find  among  the  Negroes  in  the  West 
Indies^  a  rich  store  of  popular  tales,  and  the  Beast  Epic 
in  full  bloom,  brought  with  them  from  Africa  to  the 
islands  of  the  West ;  and  among  those  tales  and  traditions, 
how  is  it  that  we  find  a  **  Wishing  Tree,*'  the  counteipait 
of  that  in  a  German  popular  tale,  and ''  a  little  dirty  scmb 
of  a  child,"  whom  his  sisters  despise,  but  who  is  own 
brother  to  Boots  in  the  Norse  Tales,  and  like  him  outwits 
the  Troll,  spoils  his  substance,  and  saves  his  sisters?  How 
is  it  that  we  find  the  good  woman  who  washes  the  loath- 
some head  rewarded,  while  the  bad  man  who  refuses  to  do 
that  dirty  work  is  punished  for  his  pride ;  the  very  ground- 
work, nay  the  very  words,  that  we  meet  in  **  Bushy  Bride,"* 

*  The  Story  of  the  Two  Brothers  Anesou  and  Satou,  from 
the  D*Orbiney  Papyraa,  by  De  Boug6 :  Paris,  1852. 

f  See  the  Ananri  Stories  in  the  Appendix,  which  have 
been  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  a  West  Indian  narse. 
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another  None  tale  ?  How  is  it  that  we  find  a  Mongolian 
tale,  which  came  confessedly  from  India,  made  up  of  two 
of  our  None  Tales, "  Bich  Peter  the  Pedlar/'  and  "  The 
Giant  that  had  no  heart  in  his  body  "  ?*  How  should  all 
these  things  be,  and  how  oould  they  possibly  be,  except  on 
that  theory  which  day  by  day  becomes  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  &ct:  this,  that  the  whole  human  race  sprung 
from  one  stock,  planted  in  the  East,  which  has  stretched 
out  its  boughs  and  branches,  laden  with  the  fruit  of 
htnguage,  and  bright  with  the  bloom  of  song  and  story,  by 
sucoessive  offshoots  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth. 
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And  now,  in  the  second  place,  for  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Aryan  race,  in  which  this  peculiar  develop- 
ment  of  the  common  tradition  has  arisen,  which  we  are  to 
consider  as  "  Norse  Popular  Tales." 

Whatever  disputes  may  have  existed  as  to  the  mytho- 
logy of  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic  subdivision  of  the 
Aryan  race — whatever  discussions  may  have  arisen  as  to 
the  position  of  this  or  that  divinity  among  the  Franks,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  the  Goths — about  the  Norsemen  there 
can  be  no  dispute  or  doubt  From  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, but  two  before  all  the  rest — the  one  their  settle- 
ment in  Iceland,  which  preserved  their  language  and  its 
literary  treasures  incorrupt;  the  other  their  late  conversion 


^  **  The  Deeds  of  Bogda  Oesser  Cham,"  by  L  J.  Schmidt^ 
Petersburg  and  Leipzig,  1839 
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to  Christiaiiity — ^Uieir  cosmogony  and  mythology  standi 
before  ns  in  full  flower,  and  we  have  not,  as  elsewhere^  to 
pick  up  and  piece  togetiher  the  wretched  fragments  of  a 
faith,  the  articles  of  which  its  own  priests  had  foigotten  to 
commit  to  writing,  and  which  those  of  another  creed  had 
dashed  to  pieces  and  destroyed,  wherever  their  zealous 
hands  could  reach.  In  the  two  Eddas,  therefore,  in  the 
early  Sagas,  in  Sazo's  stilted  Latin,  which  barely  conceals 
the  popular  songs  and  legends  from  which  the  historian 
drew  his  materials,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  perfect 
conception  of  the  creed  of  the  heathen  Norsemen.  We 
are  enabled  to  trace,  as  has  been  traced  by  the  same  hand 
in  another  place,^  the  natural  and  rational  development 
of  that  creed  from  a  simple  worship  of  nature  and  her 
powers,  first  to  monotheism,  and  then  to  a  polytheistic 
system.  The  tertiary  system  of  Polytheism  is  the  soil  out 
of  which  the  mythology  of  the  Eddas  sprang,  though 
through  it  each  of  the  older  formations  crops  out  in  huge 
masses  which  admit  of  no  mistake  as  to  its  origin.  In 
the  Eddas  the  natural  powers  have  been  partly  subdued, 
partly  thrust  on  one  side,  for  a  time,  by  Odin  and  JEsir, 
by  the  Great  Father  and  his  children,  by  One  Supreme 
and  twelve  subordinate  gods,  who  rule  for  an  appointed 
time,  and  over  whom  hangs  an  impending  fate,  which 
imparts  a  charm  of  melancholy  to  this  creed,  which  has 
clung  to  the  race  who  once  believed  in  it  long  after  the 
creed  itself  has  vanished  before  the  light  of  Christianity. 
According  to  this  creed,  the  JEsir  and  Odin  had  their 
abode  in  A^gard,  a  lofty  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  habitable 

*  Oifori  EnayzfoT  1858 :  *<The  Norsemen  in  Iceland." 
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earth,  in  the  midst  of  Midgard,  that  middle  earih  which 
we  hear  of  in  early  English  poetry,  the  abode  of  gods  and 
men.  Bound  that  earth,  which  was  fenced  in  against  the 
attacks  of  ancient  and  inveterate  foes  by  a  natural 
fortification  of  hills,  flowed  the  great  sea  in  a  ring,  and 
beyond  that  sea  was  Utgard,  the  outlying  world,  the  abode 
of  Frost  Giants,  and  Monsters,  those  old-natural  powers 
who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Odin  and  the  JEaji  when 
the  new  order  of  the  universe  arose,  and  between  whom 
and  the  new  gods  a  feud  as  inveterate  as  that  cherished 
by  the  Titans  against  Jupiter  was  necessarily  kept  alive. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  this  feud  was  broken  by  intervals  of 
truce  daring  which  the  .£sir  and  the  Oiants  visit  each 
other,  and  appear  on  more  or  less  friendly  terms,  but  the 
true  relation  between  them  was  war ;  pretty  much  as  the 
Norseman  was  at  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor 
was  this  struggle  between  two  rival  races  or  powers  con- 
fined to  the  gods  in  Asgard  alone.  Just  as  their  ancient 
foes  were  the  Giants  of  Frost  and  Snow,  so  between  the 
race  of  men  and  the  race  of  Trolls  was  there  a  perpetual 
feud.  As  the  gods  were  men  magnified  and  exaggerated, 
so  were  the  Trolls  diminished  Frost  Giants ;  far  superior 
to  man  in  strength  and  stature,  but  inferior  to  man  in  wit 
and  invention.  like  the  Frost  Giants,  they  inhabit  the 
rough  and  rugged  places  of  the  earth,  and,  historically 
speaking,  in  all  probability  represent  the  old  aboriginal 
races  who  retired  into  the  mountainous  fastnesses  of  tha 
land,  and  whose  strength  was  exaggerated,  because  the  in- 
teroourse  between  the  races  was  small  In  almost  eveiy 
rctpect  they  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  men  as  tha 
Frost  Giants  stand  to  the  Gods. 
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Tliere  is  nothing,  perhap3,  more  characteristic  of  a  true» 
as  compared  with  a  false  religion,  than  the  restlessness  of 
the  one  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  quiet  dignity 
and  majesty  of  the  other.  Under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, our  blessed  Lord,  his  awful  sacrifice  once  performed, 
"ascended  up  on  high,"  having  "led  captivity  captive,** 
and  expects  the  hour  that  shall  make  his  foes  "  his  foot- 
stool " ;  but  false  gods,  Jupiter,  Vishnu,  Odin,  Thor,  must 
constantly  keep  themselves,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of 
men^  lest  they  should  lose  respect.  Such  gods  being 
invariably  what  the  philosophers  call  subjective,  that  is  to 
say,  having  no  existence  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
believe  in  them,  having  been  created  by  man  in  his  own 
image,  with  his  own  desires  and  passions,  stand  in  constant 
need  of  being  re-created.  They  change  as  the  habits  and 
temper  of  the  race  which  adores  them  alter;  they  are 
ever  bound  to  do  something  fresh,  lest  man  should  forget 
them,  and  new  divinities  usurp  their  place.  Hence  came 
endless  avatars  in  Hindoo  mythology,  reproducing  all  the 
dreamy  monstrosities  of  that  passive  Indian  mind.  Hence 
came  Jove's  adventures,  tinged  with  all  the  lust  and  guile 
which  the  wickedness  of  the  natural  man  planted  on  a 
hot-bed  of  iniquity  is  capable  of  conceiving.  Hence 
bloody  Moloch,  and  the  foul  abominations  of  Chemosh  and 
Milcom.  Hence,  too,  Odin's  countless  adventures,  his 
journeys  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  his  constant  trials  of 
wit  and  strength,  with  his  ancient  foes  the  Frost  Giants^ 
his  hairbreadth  escapes.  Hence  Thor's  labours  and  toils, 
his  passages  beyond  the  sea,  girt  with  his  strength-belt, 
wearing  his  iron  gloves,  and  grasping  his  hammer,  which 
split  the  skulls  of  so  many  of  the  Oiant's  kith  and  kin. 
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In  the  Norse  gods,  then,  we  see  the  Norseman  himself, 
sublimed  and  elevated  beyond  man's  nature,  but  bearing 
about  with  him  all  his  bravery  and  endurance,  all  his 
dash  and  spirit  of  adventure,  aU  his  fortitude  and  resolu- 
tion to  struggle  against  a  certainty  of  doom  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  overtake  him  on  that  dread  day,  the 
^  twilight  of  the  gods,"  when  the  wolf  was  to  break  loose, 
when  the  great  snake  that  lay  coiled  round  the  world 
should  lash  himself  into  wrath,  and  the  whole  race  of  the 
JStin  and  their  antagonists  were  to  perish  in  internecine 
strife. 

Such  were  the  gods  in  whom  the  Norseman  believed, 

m 

^-exaggerations  of  himself,  of  all  his  good  and  all  his  bad 
qualities.  Their  might  and  their  adventures,  their 
domestic  quanek  and  certain  doom,  were  sung  in  vener- 
able lays,  now  collected  in  what  we  call  the  Elder,  or 
Poetic  Edda;  simple  majestic  songs,  whose  mellow  accents 
go  straight  to  the  heart  through  the  ear,  and  whose  simple 
severity  never  suffers  us  to  mistake  their  meaning.  But, 
besides  these  gods,  there  were  heroes  of  the  race  whose 
fame  and  gloiy  were  in  every  man's  memory,  and  whose 
mighty  deeds  were  in  eveiy  minstrel's  mouth:  Helgi, 
Sigmund,  SinQdtli,  Sigurd,  Signy,  Brynhildr,  Gudrun; 
diampions  and  shield-maidens,  henchmen  and  corse- 
choosers,  now  dead  and  gone,  who  sat  round  Odin's  board 
in  Valhalla ;  women  whose  beauty,  woes,  and  sufferings 
were  beyond  those  of  all  women;  men  whose  prowess  had 
never  found  an  equaL  Between  these,  love  and  hate ;  all 
tibit  can  foster  passion  or  beget  revenga  Hi-assorted 
naniages ;  the  right  man  to  the  wrong  woman,  and  the 
wrong  man  to  the  right  woman;  envyings,  jealousies, 
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hatred,  murdersi  all  the  works  of  the  natural  man,  com- 
bine together  to  iorm  that  marvellous  stoiy  which  b^ns 
with  a  curse — ^the  curse  of  ill-gotten  gold; — and  ends  with 
a  curse,  a  widow's  curse,  which  drags  down  all  on  whom 
it  falls,  and  even  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  to  certain  doom. 
Such  was  the  theme  of  the  wondrous  Volsung  Tale,  the 
&r  older,  simpler,  and  grander  original  of  that  Nibelungen 
Need  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  tale  which  begins  with 
the  slaughter  of  Fafnir  by  Sigurd,  and  ends  with  Her- 
manaric, "  that  fierce  faith-breaker,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
minstrel  calls  him,  when  he  is  describing,  in  rapid 
touches,  the  mythic  glories  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  Volsungs.  They  traced 
themselves  back,  like  all  heroes,  to  Odin,  the  great  father 
of  gods  and  men.  From  him  sprung  Sigi,  from  him  Beiir, 
from  him  Volsung,  ripped  from  his  mother^s  womb  after  a 
six  years'  bearing,  to  become  the  Eponymus  of  that  famous 
laoa  In  the  centre  of  his  hall  grew  an  oak,  the  tall  trunk 
of  which  passed  through  the  roof,  and  its  boughs  spread 
far  and  wide  in  upper  air.  Into  that  hall,  on  a  high  feast 
day,  when  Signy,  Volsung's  daughter,  was  to  be  given 
away  to  Siggeir,  King  of  Grothland,  strode  an  old  one-eyed 
guest  His  feet  were  bare,  his  hose  were  of  knitted  linen, 
he  wore  a  great  striped  cloak,  and  a  broad  flapping  hat 
In  his  hand  he  bore  a  sword,  which,  at  one  stroke,  he 
drove  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  oak  trunk.  **  There,"  said  he, 
"  let  him  of  all  this  company  bear  this  sword  who  is  man 
enough  to  pull  it  out  I  give  it  him,  and  none  shall  say 
he  ever  bore  a  better  blade."  With  these  words  he  passed 
out  of  the  hall,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Many  tried, 
for  that  sword  was  plainly  a  thing  of  price,  but  none 
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could  8tir  it,  till  Sigmnnd,  the  best  and  liraveet  of  Vokungf  s 
8on8»  tried  his  hand,  and,  lo  I  the  weapon  jrielded  itself  at 
once.  This  was  that  famons  blade  Oram,  of  which  we 
shall  hear  again.  Sigmnnd  bore  it  in  battle  against  his 
brother-in-law,  who  quarrelled  with  him  about  this  very 
sword,  when  Volsung  fell,  and  Sigmnnd  and  his  ten 
brothers  were  taken  and  bound.  All  perished  but  Sig- 
mnnd, who  was  saved  by  his  sister  Signy,  and  hidden  in 
a  wood  tiU  he  could  revenge  his  father  and  brethren* 
Here  with  Sinfjotli,  who  was  at  once  his  son  and  nephew, 
he  ran  as  a  were-wolf  through  the  forest,  and  wrought 
many  wild  deeds.  When  SinQotli  was  of  age  to  help  him, 
they  proceed  to  vengeance,  and  bum  the  treacherous 
bmther-in-law  alive,  with  all  his  followers.  Sigmund 
then  regains  his  father's  kingdom,  and  in  extreme  old  age 
dies  in  battle  against  the  sons  of  King  Hunding.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  turn  the  fight,  a  warrior  of  more  than 
mottal  might,  a  one-eyed  man  in  a  blue  doak,  with  a 
flapping  hat,  rose  up  against  him  spear  in  hand.  At  that 
outstretched  spear  Sigmund  smites  with  his  trusty  sword. 
It  snaps  in  twain.  Then  he  knows  that  his  luck  is  gone ; 
he  sees  in  his  foe  Odin  the  giver  of  the  sword,  sinks 
down  on  the  goiy  battle-field,  and  dies  in  the  arms  of 
Hjordis,  his  young  wife,  refusing  all  leechoraft,  and  bow- 
ing his  head  to  Odin's  will  By  the  fortune  of  war, 
Hjordis,  bearing  a  babe  under  her  girdle,  came  into  the 
hands  of  King  Hialprek  of  Denmark ;  there  she  bore  a 
son  to  Sigmund,  Sigurd,  the  darling  of  Teutonic  song  and 
story.  B^gin,  the  king's  smith,  was  his  foster-father,  and 
as  the  boy  grew  up  the  fairest  and  stoutest  of  all  the 
▼olsungs,  R^iin,  who  was  of  the  dwarf  race,  urged  him 
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day  by  day  to  do  a  doughty  deed,  and  slay  Fafnir  the 
Dragon.  For  Fafnir,  Begin,  and  Otter  had  been  brothers, 
sons  of  Beidmar.  In  one  of  their  many  wanderings,  Odin^ 
Loki,  and  Heenir  came  to  a  river  and  a  force.  There,  on 
the  bank  under  the  force,  they  saw  an  otter  with  a  sahnon 
in  its  mouth,  which  it  ate  greedily  with  its  eyes  shut 
Loki  took  a  stone,  threw  it>  and  killed  the  beast^  and 
boasted  how  he  had  got  both  fish  and  flesh  at  one  throw. 
Then  the  ^ir  passed  on  and  came  at  night  to  Beidmaz^s 
house,  asked  a  lodging,  got  it,  and  shewed  their  spoil 
"  Seize  and  bind  them,  lads,"  cried  Beidmar ;  "  for  they 
have  slain  your  brother  Otter."  So  they  were  seized  and 
bound  by  Begin  and  Fafnir,  and  offered  an  atonement  to 
buy  off  the  feud,  and  Beidmar  was  to  name  the  sum. 
Then  Otter  was  flayed,  and  the  JEait  were  to  fill  the  skin 
with  red  gold,  and  cover  it  without,  that  not  a  hair  could 
be  seen.  To  fetch  the  gold  Odin  sent  Loki  down  to  the 
abodes  of  the  Black  Elves ;  there  in  a  stream  he  caught 
Andvari  the  Dwarf,  and  made  him  give  up  all  the  gold 
which  he  had  hoarded  up  in  the  stony  rook.  In  vain  the 
Dwarf  begged  and  prayed  that  he  might  keep  one  ring, 
for  it  was  the  source  of  all  his  wealth,  and  ring  after  ring 
dropped  from  it  ''  Ko ;  not  a  penny  should  he  have," 
said  LokL  Then  the  Dwarf  laid  a  curse  on  the  ring,  and 
said  it  should  be  every  man's  bane  who  owned  it  ^  So 
much  the  better,''  said  Loki,  and  when  he  got  back,  Odin 
saw  the  ring  how  fair  it  was,  and  kept  it  to  himself,  but 
gave  the  gold  to  Beidmar.  So  Beidmar  filled  the  skin 
with  gold  as  full  as  he  could,  and  set  it  up  on  end,  and 
Odin  poured  gold  over  it»  and  covered  it  up.  But  when 
Beidmar  looked  at  it  he  saw  still  one  grey  hair,  and  bade 
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them  coyer  that  too,  else  the  atouement  was  at  an  end. 
Then  Odin  drew  forth  the  ring  and  laid  it  over  the  grey 
hair.  So  the  ^ir  was  set  free,  but  before  they  went» 
Loki  repeated  the  curse  which  Andvari  had  laid  upon  the 
ring  and  gold.  It  soon  b^gan  to  work.  First,  Begin  asked 
lor  some  of  the  gold,  but  not  a  penny  would  Beidmar 
give.  So  the  two  brothers  laid  their  heads  together  and 
slew  their  sire.  Then  B^n  b^ged  Fafnir  to  share  the 
^Id  with  him.  But,  "  no,"  Fafnir  was  stronger,  and  said 
he  should  keep  it  all  himself,  and  Begin  had  best  be  off, 
unless  he  wished  to  fare  the  same  way  as  Beidmar.  So 
Begin  had  to  fly,  but  Fafnir  took  a  dragon's  shape ;  "  and 
there,"  said  Begin,  '^  he  lies  on  the '  Glistening  Heath,' 
coiled  round  his  store  of  gold  and  precious  things,  and 
that 's  why  I  wish  you  to  kill  him."  Sigurd  told  Begin, 
who  was  the  best  of  smiths,  to  forge  him  a  sword.  Two  are 
made,  but  both  snap  asunder  at  the  first  stroke.  ''Untrue 
are  they,  like  you  and  all  your  race,"  cries  Sigurd.  Then 
he  went  to  his  mother  and  begged  the  broken  bits  of 
Oram,  and  out  of  them  Begin  foiged  a  new  blade,  that 
dove  the  anvil  in  the  smithy,  and  cut  a  lock  of  wool  borne 
down  upon  it  by  a  running  stream.  ''Now,  slay  me, 
Fafnir,**  said  B^gin ;  but  Sigurd  must  first  find  out  King 
Hondingfs  sons,  and  avenge  his  father  Sigmund's  deatL 
King  Hialpvek  lends  him  force ;  by  Odin's  guidance  he 
finds  them  ont^  routs  their  army,  and  slays  all  those 
brothers.  On  his  return,  his  foster-father  still  eggs  him 
on  to  slay  the  Dragon,  and  thus  to  shew  that  there  was 
•till  a  Volsung  left  So,  armed  with  Gram,  and  mounted 
<m  Gtnn,  his  good  steed,  whom  Odin  had  taught  him 
how  to  choose,  Sigurd  rode  to  the  "  Glistening  Heath," 
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dug  a  pit  in  the  Dragon's  path,  and  slew  him  as  he  passed 
over  him  down  to  drink  at  the  river.  Then  Begin  came 
np,  and  the  old  feeling  of  vengeance  for  a  btother^s  blood 
grew  strong,  and  as  an  atonement,  Signrd  was  to  roast 
Faf nir's  heart,  and  carry  it  to  Begin,  who  swilled  his  fall 
of  the  Dragon's  blood,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  But  as 
Sigurd  roasted  the  heart,  and  wondered  if  it  would  soon 
be  done,  he  tried  it  with  his  finger  to  see  if  it  were  soft 
The  hot  roast  burned  his  finger,  and  he  put  it  into  his 
mouth,  and  tasted  the  life-blood  of  the  Dragon.  Then  in 
a  moment  he  understood  the  song  of  birds,  and  heard  how 
the  swallows  over  his  head  said  one  to  the  other,  ^  There 
thou  sittest,  Sigurd,  roasting  Fafnir's  heart  Eat  it  thy- 
self, and  become  the  wisest  of  men."  Then  another  said, 
''There  Ues  Begin,  and  means  to  cheat  him  who  tmsts 
him."  Then  a  third  said,  "  Let  Sigurd  cut  off  his  head 
then,  and  so  own  all  the  gold  himself."  Then  Sigurd  went 
to  B^n  and  slew  him,  and  ate  the  heart,  and  rode  on 
Gran  to  Fafhir's  lair,  and  took  the  spoil  and  loaded  his 
good  steed  with  it.  And  rode  away. 

And  now  Sigurd  was  the  most  famous  of  men.  Alt 
the  songs  and  stories  of  the  North  make  him  the  darling 
of  that  aga  They  dwell  on  his  soft  hair,  which  fell  in 
great  locks  of  golden  brown,  on  his  bushy  beard  of  auburn 
hue,  his  straight  features,  his  ruddy  choeks,  his  broad  brow» 
his  bright  and  piercing  eye,  of  which  few  dared  to  meet 
the  gaze,  his  taper  limbs  and  well-knit  joints,  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  towering  height  "  So  tall  he  was,  that  as 
he  strode  through  the  full-grown  rye,  girt  with  Gram,  the 
tip  of  the  scabbard  just  touched  the  ears  of  com."  Beady 
of  tongue  too,  and  full  of  forethought    His  great  pleasure 
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was  to  help  other  men,  and  to  do  daring  deeds ;  to  spoil 
his  foes,  and  give  largely  to  his  friends.  The  bravest  man 
alive,  and  one  that  never  knew  fear.  On  and  on  he  rode, 
till  on  a  lone  fell  he  saw  a  flickering  flame»  and  when  he 
reached  it,  there  it  flamed  and  blazed  aU  ronnd  a  honse. 
No  horse  bat  Gran  could  ride  that  flame ;  no  man  alive 
bnt  Sigurd  sit  him  while  he  leaped  through  it  Inside 
the  house  laj  a  fair  maiden,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  in 
a  deep  sleep.  Biynhildr,  Atli's  sister,  was  her  name,  a 
Valkyrie,  a  corse-chooser ;  but  out  of  wilfulness  she  had 
given  the  victory  to  the  wrong  side,  and  Odin  in  his  wrath 
had  thrust  the  thorn  of  sleep  into  her  cloak,  and  laid  her 
under  a  curse  to  slumber  there  till  a  man  bold  enough  to 
ride  through  that  flame  came  to  set  her  free,  and  win  her 
for  his  bride«  So  then  she  woke  up,  and  taught  him  all 
runes  and  wisdom,  and  they  swore  to  love  each  other  with 
a  mighty  oath,  and  then  Sigurd  left  her  and  rode  on. 

So  on  he  rode  to  King  Giuki's  hall,  Giuki  the  Niflung, 
King  of  Frankland,  whose  wife  was  Grimhildr,  whose  sons 
wero  Gunnar  and  Hogni,  whose  stepson  was  Guttonn,  and 
whose  daughter  was  the  fiur  Gudrun.  Here  at  first  he 
was  fuU  of  Biynhildr,  and  all  for  going  back  to  fetch  his 
lovdy  bride  from  the  lone  felL  But  Grimhildr  was  given 
to  dark  arts ;  she  longed  for  the  brave  Volsung  for  her 
own  daughter,  she  brewed  him  the  philtre  of  forgetfalness^ 
he  drained  it  off,  forgot  Biynhildr,  swore  a  brother^s  friend- 
ship with  Gunnar  and  Hogni,  and  wedded  the  fair  Gudrun. 
But  now  Giuki  wanted  a  wife  for  Gunnar,  and  so  off  set 
the  brothers  and  their  bosom  friend  to  woo,  but  whom 
should  they  choose  but  Brynhildr,  Atli's  sister,  who  sat 
there  still  upon  the  fell,  waiting  for  the  man  who  was 
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bold  enough  to  ride  through  the  flickering  flame.  .  She 
knew  but  one  could  do  it^  and  waited  for  that  one  to  come 
back.  So  she  had  given  out  whoever  could  ride  that 
flame  should  have  her  to  wife.  So  when  Gunnar  and 
Hogni  reached  it,  Ounnar  rode  at  it,  but  his  horse,  good 
though  it  was,  swerved  from  the  fierce  flame.  Then  by 
Grimhildr^B  magic  arts,  Sigurd  and  Gunnar  changed  shapes 
ond  arms,  and  Sigurd  leapt  up  on  Gran's  back,  and  the 
good  steed  bore  him  bravely  through  the  flama  So 
firynhildr  the  proud  maiden  was  won  and  forced  to  jrield. 
That  evening  was  their  wedding;  but  when  they  lay 
down  to  rest,  Sigurd  unsheathed  his  keen  sword  Gram^ 
and  laid  it  naked  between  them.  Next  morning  when  he 
arose,  he  took  the  ring  which  Andvari  had  laid  under  the 
curse,  and  which  was  among  Fafnir's  treasures,  and  gave 
it  to  Brynhildr  as  a  ''morning  gift/'  and  she  gave  him 
another  ring  as  a  pledge.  Then  Sigurd  rode  back  to  hia 
companions,  and  took  his  own  shape  again,  and  then 
Gunnar  went  and  claimed  Brynhildr,  and  carried  her 
home  as  his  brida  But  no  sooner  was  Gunnar  wedded 
than  Sigurd's  eyes  were  opened,  the  power  of  the  philtre 
passed  away,  he  remembered  all  that  had  passed,  and  the 
oath  he  had  sworn  to  Brynhildr.  All  this  came  back 
upon  him  when  it  was  too  late,  but  he  was  wise  and 
aaid  nothing  about  it 

Well,  so  things  went  on,  till  one  day  Biynhildr  and 
Gudrun  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  their  hair.  Then 
Biynhildr  waded  out  into  the  stream  as  far  as  she  could, 
and  said  she  wouldn't  have  on  her  head  the  water  that 
streamed  from  Gudrun's;  for  hers  was  the  braver  husband. 
So  Gudrun  waded  out  after  her,  and  said  the  water  ought 
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to  come  on  her  hair  first,  because  her  husband  bore  away 
the  palm  from  Gunnar^  and  every  other  man  alire,  for  he 
•lew  Fafnir  and  Begin,  and  took  their  inheritance.  "  Ay/^ 
said  Biynhildr, "  bnt  it  was  a  worthier  deed  when  Gnnnar 
rode  throi  gh  the  flame,  but  Sigurd  dared  not  try."  Then 
Uudmn  1  ughed,  and  said,  ''Thinkst  thou  that  Gunuar 
reoUy  rode  the  flame  ?  I  trow  he  went  to  bed  with  thee 
that  night,  who  gave  me  this  gold  ring.  And  as  for  that 
ring  yond  r  which  you  have  on  your  finger,  and  which 
you  got  as  your  'morning  gift,'  its  name  is  Andvari's- 
spoil,  and  thai  I  don't  think  Gunnar  sought  on  the 
'  GUstening  Heath.'  Then  Brynhildr  held  her  peace  and 
went  home,  and  her  love  for  Sigurd  came  back,  but  it  was 
turned  to  hate,  for  she  felt  herself  betrayed.  Then  she 
egged  on  Gunnar  to  revenge  her  wrong.  At  last  the  brothers 
yield  to  her  entreaties,  but  they  were  sworn  brothers  to 
Sigurd,  and  to  break  that  oath  by  deed  was  a  thing 
unheard  o£  Still  they  broke  it  in  spirit ;  by  charms  and 
prayers  they  set  on  Guttorm  their  half-brother,  and  so  at 
dead  of  night,  while  Gudrun  held  the  bravest  man  alive 
fast  locked  in  her  white  arms,  the  murderer  stole  to  the 
bedside  and  drove  a  sword  through  the  hero.  Then  Sigurd 
turned  and  writhed,  and  as  Guttorm  fled  he  hurled  Gram 
after  him,  and  the  keen  blade  took  him  asunder  at  the 
waist,  and  his  head  fell  out  of  the  room  and  his  heels  in» 
and  that  was  the  end  of  Guttorm.  But  with  revenge  Bryn- 
hildr's  love  returned,  and  when  Sigurd  was  laid  upon  the 
pfle  her  heart  broke ;  she  burst  forth  into  a  prophetic  song 
of  the  woes  that  were  still  to  come,  made  them  lay  her  by 
his  side  with  Gram  between  them,  and  so  went  to  Valhalla 
with  her  old  lover.    Thus  Andvari's  curse  was  fulfiUed. 
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Gudrun,  the  weaxy  widow^  wandered  away.  After  a 
while,  she  accepts  atonement  from  her  brothers  for  her 
husband's  loss,  and  manies  Atli,  the  Hun  king,  Brynhildr^s 
brother.  He  cherished  a  grudge  against  Oiuki's  8<hi8  for 
the  guile  they  had  practised  against  their  brother-in-law, 
which  had  broken  his  sister's  heart,  and  besides  he  claimed, 
in  right  of  Gudrun,  all  the  gold  which  Sigurd  won  from 
the  Dragon,  but  which  the  Niflung  Princes  had  seized 
when  he  was  slain.  It  was  in  vain  to  attack  them  in  fair 
fight,  so  he  sent  them  a  friendly  message,  and  invited  them 
to  a  banquet;  they  go,  and  are  overpowered.  Hogni's 
heart  is  cut  out  of  him  alive,  but  he  still  smiles ;  Gunnar 
is  cast  into  a  pit  full  of  snakes,  but  even  then  charms 
them  to  sleep  with  his  harp,  all  but  one,  that  flies  at  lus 
heart  and  stings  him  to  death.  With  them  perished  the 
secret  of  the  Dragon's  hoard,  which  they  had  thrown  into 
the  Bhine  as  they  crossed  it  on  the  way  to  Hun-land. 
Now  comes  horror  on  horror.  Eevenge  for  her  brothers 
now  belongs  to  Gudrun ;  she  slays  with  her  own  hand  her 
two  sons  by  Atli,  makes  him  eat  their  flesh,  and  drink 
their  blood  out  of  their  skulls,  and,  while  the  king  slept 
sound,  slew  him  in  his  bed  by  the  help  of  her  brother 
Hogni's  son.  Then  she  set  the  hall  ablaze,  and  burnt  all 
that  were  in  it  After  that  she  went  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
threw  herself  in  to  drown.  But  the  deep  will  not  have 
her,  the  billows  bear  her  over  to  King  Jonakr's  land.  He 
marries  her,  and  lias  three  sons  by  her,  Saurii,  Hamdir, 
and  £rp,  black*haired  as  ravens,  like  all  the  Niflungs. 
Svanhild,  her  daughter  by  Sigurd,  who  had  her  father's 
bright  and  terrible  eyes,  she  has  still  with  her,  now  grown 
up  to  be  the  fairest  of  women.    So  when  Hermanaiic  the 
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Mighty,  the  great  Gothic  king,  heaid  of  Svanhild's  beauty, 
he  sent  his  son  Randver  to  woo  her  for  him,  but  Bikki 
the  False  said  to  the  youth,  **  Better  far  were  this  maiden 
for  thee  thau  for  thy  old  father";  and  the  maiden  and  the 
prince  thought  it  good  advica  Then  Bikki  went  and  told 
the  king,  and  Hermanaiio  bade  them  take  and  hang 
Randver  at  once.  So  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  the  prince 
took  his  hawk  and  plucked  off  all  its  feathers,  and  sent  it 
to  his  father.  But  when  his  sire  saw  it,  he  knew  at  once 
that,  as  the  hawk  was  featherless  and  unable  to  fly,  so  was 
his  realm  defenceless  under  an  old  and  sonless  king.  Too 
late  he  sent  to  stop  the  hanging;  his  son  was  already 
dead  So  one  day  as  he  rode  back  from  hunting,  he  saw 
fair  Syanhild  washing  her  golden  locks,  and  it  came  into 
his  heart  how  there  she  sat,  the  cause  of  all  his  woe ;  and 
he  and  his  men  rode  at  her  and  over  her,  and  their  steeds 
trampled  her  to  death.  But  when  Gudrun  heard  this,  she 
set  on  her  three  Kiflung  sons  to  avenge  their  sister. 
Bymies  and  helms  she  gave  them  so  true  that  no  sword 
would  bite  on  them.  They  were  to  steal  on  Hermanaric 
ca  he  slept ;  Saurli  was  to  cut  off  his  hands,  Hamdir  his 
feett  and  Erp  his  head.  So  as  the  three  went  along,  the 
two  asked  Eip  what  help  he  would  give  them  when  they 
got  to  Hermanaric.  **  Such  as  hand  lends  to  foot,"  he  said. 
"  No  help  at  all,**  they  cried ;  and  passing  from  words  to 
blows,  and  because  their  mother  loved  Erp  best,  they  slew 
him.  A  little  further  on  Saurli  stumbled  and  fell  forward, 
but  saved  himself  with  one  hand,  and  said,  *'  Here  hand 
helps  foot ;  better  were  it  that  Erp  lived.**  So  they  came 
on  Hermanaric  as  he  slept,  and  Saurli  hewed  off  his  hands, 
and  Hamdir  his  feet,  but  he  awoke  and  called  for  his  men. 
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Then  said  Hamdir — "  Were  Erp  alive,  tlie  head  would  be 
off,  and  he  couldn't  call  out"  Then  Hermanaric's  men 
arose  and  took  the  twain,  and  when  they  found  that  no 
steel  would  touch  them,  an  old  one-eyed  man  gave  them 
advice  to  stone  them  to  death.  Thus  fell  Saurli  and 
Hamdir,  and  soon  after  Gudrun  died  too,  and  with  her 
ends  the  Yolsung  and  the  Niflung  tale. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  say,  since  some  minds 
are  so  narrowly  moulded  as  to  be  incapable  of  containing 
more  than  one  idea,  that  because  it  has  seemed  a  duty  to 
describe  in  its  true  light  the  old  faith  of  our  forefathers, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  eyes  are  blind  to  the 
glorious  beauty  of  Greek  Mythology.  Thai  had  the  rare 
advantage  of  running  its  course  free  and  unfettered  until 
it  fell  rather  by  natural  decay  than  before  the  weapon  of 
a  new  belief.  The  Greeks  were  Atheists  before  they 
became  Christian.  Their  faith  had  passed  through  every 
stage.  We  can  contemplate  it  as  it  springs  out  of  the 
dim  mis-shapen  symbol,  during  that  phase  when  men's  eyes 
are  fixed  more  on  meaning  and  reality  than  on  beauty  and 
form,  we  can  mark  how  it  gradually  looks  more  to  sym- 
metry and  shape,  how  it  is  transfigured  in  the  Arts,  until^ 
under  that  pure  air  and  bright  sky,  the  glowing  radiant 
figures  of  Apollo  and  Aphrodite,  of  Zeus  and  Athene, — 
of  perfect  man-worship  and  woman-worship, — stand  out 
clear  and  round  in  the  foreground  against  the  misty 
distance  of  ancient  times.  Out  of  that  misty  distance 
the  Norseman's  faith  never  emerged.  What  that  early 
phase  of  faith  might  have  become,  had  it  been  once 
wedded  to  the  Muses,  and  learned  to  cultivate  Uie  Arts,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.    As  it  is,  its  career  was  cut  short  in 
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mid-oonxse.  It  carried  about  with  it  that  melancliolj 
piwentiment  of  diasolation  which  has  come  to  be  so 
characteriatic  of  modern  life,  but  of  which  scarce  a  trace 
exists  in  ancient  times,  and  tUs  feeling  would  always  have 
made  it  different  from  that  cheerfiil  carelessness  which  so 
attracts  us  in  the  Greeks ;  but  6ven  that  downcast  brood- 
ing heart  was  capable  of  conceiving  great  and  heroic 
thoughts,  which  it  might  have  clothed  in  noble  shapes 
and  forms,  had  not  the  axe  of  Providence  cut  down  the 
stately  sapling  in  the  North  before  it  grew  to  be  a  tree,  while 
it  spared  the  pines  of  Delphi  and  Dodona's  sacred  oaks, 
imtil  they  had  attained  a  green  old  aga  And  so  this  faith 
remained  rude  and  rough;  but  even  rudeness  has  a 
simplicity  of  its  own,  and  it  is  better  to  be  rough  and  true- 
hearted  than  polished  and  false.  In  all  tUe  feelings  of 
natural  affection,  that  faith  need  fear  no  comparison  with 
any  other  upon  earth.  In  these  respects  it  is  firm  and 
steadfast  as  a  rock,  and  pure  and  bright  as  a  living  spring. 
The  highest  God  is  a  fitther,  who  protects  his  children ; 
who  gives  them  glory  and  victory  while  they  live,  and 
when  they  die  takes  them  to  himself ;  to  those  fiitherly 
abodes  Death  was  a  happy  return,  a  glorious  going  home. 
By  the  side  of  this  great  father  stands  a  venerable  goddess, 
daxzling  with  beauty,  the  great  mother  of  gods  and  men. 
Hand  in  hand  this  diWne  pair  traverse  the  land;  he 
leaching  the  men  the  use  of  arms  and  all  the  arts  of  war, 
«— fbr  war  was  then  as  now  a  noble  calling,  and  to  handle 
arms  an  honourable,  nay  necessary,  profession.  To  the 
women  she  teaches  domestic  duties  and  the  arts  of  peace ; 
from  her  they  learn  to  weave,  and  sew,  and  spin ;  from 
ber»  too,  the  husbandman  learns  to  till  his  fields.    From 
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him  springs  poetry  and  song;  from  her  legend  and  tra- 
dition. Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  footsteps 
of  Providence  are  always  onward,  even  when  they  seem 
taken  in  the  dark,  and  that  their  rude  faith  was  the  first  in 
which  that  veneration  for  women  arose,  which  the  WesU 
em  nations  may  well  claim  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  their 
crown  of  civilisation ;  that  while  she  was  a  slave  in  the 
East,  a  toy  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  housewife  to  the  Bomans» 
she  was  a  helpmeet  to  the  Teuton,  and  that  those  stern 
warriors  recognised  something  divine  in  her  nature,  and 
bowed  before  her  clearer  insight  into  heavenly  mysteries. 
The  worship  of  the  Viigin  Mary  was  gradually  developed 
out  of  this  conception  of  woman's  character,  and  would 
have  been  a  thing  absurd  and  impossible  had  Christianity 
^lung  for  ever  to  Eastern  soil  And  now  to  proceed,  after 
thus  turning  aside  to  compare  the  mythology  of  the  Greek 
with  the  faith  of  the  Norseman.  The  mistake  is  to  &vour 
one  or  the  other  exclusively  instead  of  respecting  and 
admiring  both ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  which  those  only  can 
fall  into,  whose  souls  are  narrow  and  confined,  who  would 
say  this  thing  and  this  person  you  shall  love,  and  none 
other ;  tUs  form  and  feature  you  shall  worship  and  adorer 
and  this  alone ;  when  in  fact  the  whole  promised  land  of 
thought  and  life  lies  before  us  at  our  feet,  our  nature 
encourages  us  to  go  in  and  possess  it,  and  every  step  we 
make  in  this  new  world  of  knowledge  brings  us  to  fresh 
prospects  of  beauty,  and  to  new  pastures  of  delight 

Such  were  the  gods,  and  such  the  heroes  of  the  Norse* 
man ;  who,  like  his  own  gods,  went  smiling  to  death  under 
the  weight  of  an  inevitable  destiny.  But  that  fate  never 
fell  on  their  gods.    Before  this  subjective  mythological 
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4i«ai&  of  tbe  Nonemen  could  be  folfilledy  the  religious 
miflt  in  which  th^  walked  was  scattered  by  the  sunbeams 
of  Christianity.  A  new  state  and  condition  of  society 
aroee»  and  the  creed  which  had  satisfied  a  race  of  heathen 
warriors^  who  externally  were  at  war  with  all  the  worlds 
became  in  time  an  object  of  horror  and  aversion  to  the 
converted  Christian.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the 
long  struggle  between  the  new  and  the  old  faith  in  the 
Korth ;  how  kings  and  queens  became  the  fo6ter-&thers 
and  nursing-mothers  of  the  Church ;  how  the  great  chiefs, 
each  a  little  king  in  himself,  scorned  and  derided  the 
whole  scheme  as  altogether  weak  and  effeminate;  how 
the  bulk  of  the  people  were  sullen  and  suspicious,  and 
often  broke  out  into  heathen  mutiny ;  how  kings  rose  and 
kiogs  fell,  just  as  they  took  one  or  the  other  side;  and 
how^  finally,  after  a  contest  which  had  lasted  altogether 
more  than  three  centuries,  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland, 
4uid  Sweden — we  run  them  over  in  the  order  of  conversion 
— ^became  faithful  to  Christianity,  as  preached  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Some.  One  fact,  however, 
we  must  insist  on,  which  might  be  inferred,  indeed,  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  struggle  itself,  and  the  character  of 
Borne ;  and  that  is,  that  throughout  there  was  something 
in  the  process  of  conversion  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
—of  what  we  may  call  the  great  principle  of  "  give  and 
take."  In  aU  Christian  churches,  indeed,  and  in  none  so 
much  as  the  Church  of  Bome,  nothing  is  so  austere,  so 
elevating,  and  so  grand,  as  the  uncompromising  tone  in 
which  the  great  dogmas  of  the  Faith  are  enunoiated  and 
proclaimed.  Nothing  is  more  magnificent,  in  short,  than 
the  theory  of  Christianity;  but  nothing  is  more  mean 
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and  miserable  than  the  time-serving  vay  in  which  those 
dogmas  are  dragged  down  to  the  doll  level  of  daily  life^ 
and  that  sublime  theory  reduced  to  ordinary  practice. 
At  Home,  it  was  true,  that  the  Pope  could  congratulate 
the  £aithful  that  whole  nations  in  the  barbarous  and 
frozen  North  had  been  added  to  the  true  fold,  and  that 
Odin's  grim  champions  now  imiversally  believed  in  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  love.  It  is  so  easy  to  dispose  of  a 
doubtful  struggle  in  a  single  sentence,  and  so  tempting  ta 
believe  it  when  once  written.  But  in  the  North,  the  state 
of  things,  and  the  manner  of  proceeding,  were  entirely 
different  There  the  dogma  was  proclaimed,  indeed ;  but 
the  manner  of  preaching  it  was  not  in  that  mild  spirit 
with  which  the  Saviour  rebuked  the  disciple  when  he  said». 
**  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place :  for  all  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword«"  There  the 
sword  was  used  to  bring  converts  to  the  font,  and  the 
baptism  was  often  one  rather  of  blood  than  of  water. 
There  the  new  converts  perpetually  relapsed,  chased  away 
the  missionaries  and  the  kings  who  sheltered  them,  and 
only  yielded  at  last  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
Christian  opinion  in  the  Western  world.  St  Olof,  king 
and  martyr,  martyred  in  pitched  battle  by  his  mutinous 
allodial  freemen,  because  he  tried  to  drive  rather  than  to 
lead  them  to  the  cross ;  and  another  Olof,  greater  than  he, 
Olof  Tryggvason,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  heathen 
Swedes,  were  men  of  blood  rather  than  peace ;  but  to  them 
the  introduction  of  the  new  faith  into  Norway  is  mainly 
owing.  So  also  Charlemagne,  at  an  earlier  period,  had 
dealt  with  the  Saxons  at  the  Main  Bridge,  when  his  ulti* 
matum  was,  ^  Christianity  or  deatL"    So  also  the  first 
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miflsionaiy  to  Iceland — who  met,  indeed,  with  a  sony 
reception — ^was  followed  about  by  a  stoat  champion 
named  Thangbrand,  who,  whenever  there  was  what  we 
should  now  call  a  missionary  meeting,  challenged  any 
impugner  of  the  new  doctrines  to  mortal  combat  on  the 
spot  No  wonder  that,  after  having  killed  several 
opponents  in  the  little  tour  which  he  made  with  his 
missionary  friend  through  the  island,  it  became  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  and  he,  and  the  missionary,  and  the  new  cieed, 
were  forced  to  take  ship  and  sail  back  to  Norway. 

**  Precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little,  and 
there  a  little,"  was  the  motto  of  Bome  in  her  dealings  with 
the  heathen  Norsemen,  and  if  she  suited  herself  at  first 
rather  to  their  habits  and  temper  than  to  those  of  moxe 
enlightened  nations,  she  had  an  excuse  in  St  Paul's 
maxim  of  making  herself  "  all  things  to  all  men.**  Thus» 
when  a  seoond  attempt  to  Christaanise  Iceland  proved 
more  suooessfdl — for  in  the  meantime.  King  Olof  Tiygg- 
vason,  a  aealons  Christian,  had  seised  as  hostages  all  the 
Icelandsn  of  family  and  iame  who  happened  to  be  in 
Norway,  and  thus  worked  on  the  feelings  of  the  chiefs  of 
those  fiunilies  at  home,  who  in  their  turn  bribed  the  law- 
man who  presided  over  the  Oreat  Assembly  to  pronounce 
in  fisvour  of  the  new  Faith^ven  then  the  adherents  of 
the  old  religion  were  allowed  to  perform  its  rites  in  secret 
and  two  old  heathen  practices  only  were  expressly 
prohibited,  the  exposure  of  infants  and  the  eating  of 
honeflesh,  lor  hones  were  sacred  animals,  and  the  heathen 
ate  their  flesh  after  they  had  been  solemnly  saorifloed  to 
the  gods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  &r  easier  to  change  a 
torn  of  religion  than  to  extirpate  a  faith.    The  first  indeed 
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is  no  easy  matter,  as  those  students  of  history  well  know^ 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  tenacity  with  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  English  nation  clung  to  the  Church 
of  Borne,  long  after  the  State  had  declared  for  the 
Beformation.  But  to  change  the  faith  of  a  whole  nation 
in  block  and  bulk  on  the  instant,  was  a  thing  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  working  of  Prgvidence,  and  unknown 
even  in  the  days  of  miracles,  though  the  days  of  miracles 
had  long  ceased  when  Borne  advanced  against  the  North. 
There  it  was  more  politic  to  raise  a  cross  in  the  grove 
where  the  Sacred  Tree  had  once  stood,  and  to  point 
to  the  sacred  emblem  which  had  supplanted  the  old 
object  of  national  adoration,  when  the  populace  came  at 
certain  seasons  with  songs  and  dances  to  perform  their 
heathen  rites.  Near  the  cross  soon  rose  a  church ;  and 
both  were  girt  by  a  cemetery,  the  soil  of  which  was 
doubly  sacred  as  a  heathen  fane  and  a  Christian  sanctuaiyi 
and  where  alone  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  could  repose 
in  peace.  But  the  songs  and  dances,  and  prooesaions 
in  the  churchyard  round  the  cross,  continued  long 
after  Christianity  had  become  dominant  So  also  the 
worship  of  wells  and  springs  was  christianised  when  it 
was  found  impossible  to  prevent  it  Oreat  churches 
arose  over  or  near  them,  as  at  Walsingham,  where  an 
abbey,  the  holiest  place  in  England,  after  the  shrine  of 
St  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  threw  its  majestic  shade  over 
the  heathen  wishing-well,  and  the  worshippers  of  Odin 
and  the  Nomir  were  gradually  converted  into  votaries  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Such  practices  form  a  subject  of 
constant  remonstrance  and  reproof  in  the  treatises  and 
penitential  epistles  of  medieval  divines,  and  in  some  few 
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places  and  cliiiTches,  even  in  England,  sncli  rites  are  still 
yeariy  celebrated* 

So,  too,  again  with  the  ancient  gods.  They  were  cast 
down  from  honour,  bnt  not  from  power.  They  lost  their 
genial  kindly  influence  as  the  protectors  of  men  and  the 
origin  of  all  things  good ;  but  their  existence  was  tolerated ; 
they  became  powerful  for  ill,  and  degenerated  into  malig- 
nant demons.  Thus  the  worshippers  of  Odin  had  supposed 
that  at  certain  times  and  rare  intervals  the  good  powers 
shewed  themselyes  in  bodily  shape  to  mortal  eye,  passing 
through  the  land  in  divine  progress,  bringing  blessings  in 
their  train,  and  receiving  in  return  the  oflTerings  and 
homage  of  their  grateful  votaries.  But  these  were  naturally 
only  exceptional  instances;  on  ordinary  occasions  the 
pious  heathen  recognised  his  gods  sweeping  through  the 
air  in  cloud  and  storm,  riding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind» 
and  speaking  in  awful  accents,  as  the  tempest  howled  and 
roared,  and  the  sea  shook  his  white  mane  and  crest  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  see  them  in  the  dust  and  din  of  battle» 
when  Odin  appeared  with  his  terrible  helm^  succouring 
his  own,  striking  fear  into  their  foes,  and  turning  the 
day  in  many  a  doubtful  fight;  or  in  the  hurry  and  uproar 
of  the  chase,  where  the  mighty  huntsman  on  his  swift 
steed,  seen  in  glimpses  among  the  trees,  took  up  the  hunt 
where  weary  mortals  laid  it  down,  outstripped  them  all, 
and  brought  the  noble  quarry  to  the  ground.  Looking  up 
to  the  stars  and  heaven,  they  saw  the  footsteps  of  the  gods 

*  See  Anted,  and  Trad.^  Camd  Soc.  1839,  pp.  92  foL 
See  also  the  passages  from  Anglo-Saxon  laws  against  ''well- 
waking,"  which  Grimm  has  colleeted,  D.  M.^  p.  550. 
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marked  out  in  the  bright  path  of  the  Milky  Way ;  and  in 
the  Bear  they  hailed  the  war-chariot  of  the  warrior's  god. 
The  great  goddesses  too,  Frigga  and  Freyja,  were  thozooghly 
old-fashioned  domestic  divinities.  They  help  women  in 
their  greatest  need,  they  spin  themselves,  they  teach  the 
maids  to  spin^  and  punish  them  if  the  wool  remains  upon 
their  spindla  They  are  kind,  and  good,  and  bright,  for 
Holda,  £ertha,  are  the  epithets  given  to  them.  And  so^ 
too,  this  mythology  which,  in  its  aspect  to  the  stranger 
and  the  external  world,  was  so  ruthless  and  terrible,  when 
looked  at  from  within  and  at  home,  was  genial,  and 
kindly,  and  hearty,  and  affords  another  proof  that  men, 
in  all  ages  and  climes,  are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem ;  that 
after  all,  peace  and  not  war  is  the  proper  state  for  man, 
and  that  a  nation  may  make  war  on  others  and  exist ;  but 
that  unless  it  has  peace  within,  and  industry  at  home,  it 
must  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  when 
Christianity  came  the  whole  character  of  this  goodly 
array  of  divinities  was  soured  and  spoilt  Instead  of  the 
stately  prooession  of  the  Gkxl,  which  the  intensely  sensuous 
eye  of  man  in  that  early  time  connected  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  people  were  led  to  believe  in  a 
ghastly  grisly  band  of  ghosts,  who  followed  an  infernal 
warrior  or  huntsman  in  hideous  tumult  through  the  mid* 
night  air.  No  doubt^  as  Grimm  rightly  remarks,*  the 
heathen  had  fondly  fimded  that  the  spirits  of  those  who 
had  gone  to  Odin  followed  him  in  his  triumphant  progress 
either  visibly  or  invisibly ;  that  they  rode  with  him  in  the 
whirlwind,  just  as  they  followed  him  to  battle,  and  feasted 

*  D.  if.,  p.  900.    Wiitendes  heer. 
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widi  him  in  Valhalla ;  but  now  the  Christian  belief,  when 
it  had  degraded  the  mighty  god  into  a  demon  huntsman, 
who  pursued  his  nightly  round  in  chase  of  human  souls, 
saw  in  the  train  of  the  infernal  master  of  the  hunt  only 
the  spectres  of  suicides,  drunkards,  and  ruffians ;  and,  with 
all  the  uncharitableness  of  a  dogmatic  faith,  the  spirits  of 
children  who  died  unbaptized,  whose  hard  fate  had  thrown 
them  into  such  evil  company.  This  was  the  way  in  which 
that  widespread  superstition  arose,  which  sees  in  the 
phantoms  of  the  clouds  the  shapes  of  the  Wild  Huntsman 
and  his  accursed  crew,  and  hears,  in  spring  and  autumn 
nights,  when  sea-fowl  take  the  wing  to  fly  either  south  or 
north,  the  strange  accents  and  uncouth  yells  with  which 
the  chase  is  pressed  on  in  upper  air.  Thus,  in  Sweden  it 
is  still  Odin  who  passes  by;  in  Denmark  it  is  Xing 
Waldemar's  Hunt;  in  Norway  it  is  Aaskereida,  that  is 
AagartTi  Car;  in  Germany  it  is  Wode»  Woden,  or 
Hackelberend,  or  Dieterich  of  Bern;  in  France  it  is 
Hellequin,  or  King  Hugo,  or  Charles  the  Fifth,  or,  dropping; 
«  name  altogether,  it  is  Xe  Orand  Veneur  who  ranges  at 
night  through  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Nor  was 
England  without  her  Wild  Huntsman  and  his  ghastly 
following.  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
'Oonld  tell  it  of  King  Arthur,  round  whose  mighty  name 
the  superstition  settled  itself,  for  he  had  heard  from  the 
finesters  how,  ''on  alternate  days,  about  the  full  of  the 
moon,  one  day  at  noon  the  next  at  midnight  when  the 
moon  shone  bright,  a  mighty  train  of  hunters  on  horses 
was  seen,  with  baying  hounds  and  blast  of  horns;  and 
when  those  hunters  were  asked  of  whose  company  and 
household  they  were,  they  replied  'of  Arthur's.'"    We 
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hear  of  him  again  in  ^  The  Coropkynt  of  SooHand,'*  that 
enriona  composition  attributed  by  some  to  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  of  the  Mount  in  Fife,  and  of  Giknerton  in  East 
Lothian,  pp.  97,  9S,  where  he  says — 

''Arthur  knycht,  he  raid  on  nycht^ 
With  gyldin  spur  and  candil  lycht." 

Nor  should  we  forget,  when  considering  this  legend,  that 
story  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  who, 

"Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest^ 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner.*** 

And  even  yet,  in  various  parts  of  England,  the  story  of 
some  great  man,  generally  a  member  of  one  of  the  county 
flEunilies,  who  drives  about  the  country  at  night,  is  commou. 
Thus,  in  Warwickshire,  it  is  the  **  One-handed  Boughton,*' 
who  drives  about  in  his  coach  and  six,  and  makes  the 
benighted  traveller  hold  gates  open  for  him ;  or  it  is  ''Lady 
Skipwith/'  who  passes  through  the  countiy  at  night  in  the 
same  manner.  This  subject  might  be  pursued  to  much 
greater  length,  for  popular  tradition  is  full  of  such  stories ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  bow  the  awful  presence 
of  a  glorious  God  can  be  converted  into  a  gloomy  supersti- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  the  majesty  of  the  old 
belief  strives  to  rescue  itself  by  clinging,  in  the  popular 
consciousness,  to  some  king  or  hero,  as  Arthur  or  Walde- 
mar,  or,  Hailing  that,  to  some  squire's  f amily«  as  Haokel- 

*  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
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berend,  or  the  *one*handed  Boughton,**  or  even  to  the^ 
Keeper  Heme 

Odin  and  the  Mdt  then  were  dispossessed  and  de- 
graded bj  onr  Savionr  and  his  Apostles,  just  as  they  hadr 
of  old  thrown  out  the  Frost  Giants,  and  the  two  are 
mingled  together,  in  mediseval  Norse  tradition,  as  Trolls 
and  Giants,  hostile  alike  to  Christianity  and  man. 
Christianity  had  taken  possession  indeed,  but  it  was 
beyond  her  power  to  kill  To  this  half-result  the  swift 
corruption  of  the  Church  of  Home  lent  no  small  aid.  Her 
doctrines,  as  taught  by  Augustine  and  Boniface,  by  Anschar 
and  Sigfiid,  were  comparatively  mild  and  pure ;  but  she 
had  scarce  swallowed  the  heathendom  of  the  North,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Wolf  was  to  swallow  Odin  at  the 
'Twilight  of  the  Gods,**  than  she  fell  into  a  deadly  lethargy 
of  fiuth,  which  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  digest  her  meaL 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  elected  Pope  in  1073,  tore  the  clergy 
from  the  ties  of  domestic  life  with  a  grasp  that  wounded 
eveiy  fibre  of  natural  affection,  and  made  it  bleed  to  the 
very  root  With  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  he  established 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  but  her  labours  as  a  missionary 
church  were  over.  Henceforth  she  worked  not  by  mis-> 
cioDaries  and  apostles,  but  by  crusades  and  bulls.  Now  she 
nised  mighty  armaments  to  recover  the  barren  soil  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  or  to  annihilate  heretic  Albigenses.  Now 
sbe  established  great  orders.  Templars  and  HospitaUen, 
whose  pride  and  luxmy  and  pomp  brought  swift  destruction 
on  cue  at  least  of  those  fratemitiea.  Now  she  became  feudal 
— sbe  owned  land  instead  of  hearts,  and  forgot  that  the 
trae  patrimony  of  St  Peter  was  the  souls  of  men.  No 
wonder  that,  with  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  she  soon 
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fulfilled  the  Apostle's  woids,  "  She  that  liyeth  in  luxury  is 
dead  while  she  liveth/'  and  became  filled  with  idle  super- 
stitions and  vain  beliefs.  No  wonder,  then,  that  instead 
^f  completing  her  conquest  over  the  heathen,  and  carrying 
out  their  conversion,  she  became  half  heathen  herself; 
that  she  adopted  the  tales  and  traditions  of  the  old  mytho- 
logy, which  she  had  never  been  able  to  extirpate,  and 
related  them  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  having  abandoned  her  mission  of  being  the  first 
power  of  intelligence  on  earth,  she  fell  like  Lucifer  when 
the  mist  of  medieval  feudalism  rolled  away,  and  the  light 
of  learning  and  education  returned — fell  before  the  indig- 
nation of  enlightened  men,  working  upon  popular  opinion. 
Since  which  day,  though  she  has  changed  her  plans,  and 
remodelled  her  superstitions  to  suit  the  times,  she  has 
never  regained  the  supremacy  which,  if  she  had  been  wise 
in  a  true  sense,  she  seemed  destined  to  hold  for  ever. 
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The  preceding  observations  will  have  given  a  sufficient 
account  of  the  mythology  of  the  Norsemen,  and  of  the 
way  in  wliich  it  felL  They  came  from  the  East,  and 
brought  that  common  stock  of  tradition  with  them. 
Settied  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  they  developed 
themselves  through  Heathenism,  Romanism,  and  Lather* 
anism,  in  a  locality  little  exposed  to  foreign  influence,  so 
that  even  now  the  Daleman  in  Norway  or  Sweden  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  primitive  examples  left  of 
peasant  life.  We  should  expect^  then,  that  these  Popular 
Tales,  which,  for  the  sake  of  those  ignorant  in  such  matters^ 
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it  may  be  remarked,  had  never  been  collected  or  redaoe<l 
to  writing  till  within  the  last  few  years,  would  present  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  national  consciousness,  or,  perhaps,, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  of  that  half  consciousness  out  of 
which  the  heart  of  any  people  speaks  in  its  abundance. 
Besides  those  world-old  affinities  and  primeval  parallel* 
isms,  besides  those  dreamy  recollections  of  its  old  home  in 
the  East,  which  we  have  already  pointed  out,  we  should 
expect  to  find  its  later  history,  after  the  great  migration,, 
still  more  distinctly  reflected;  to  discover  heathen  gods 
masked  in  the  garb  of  Christian  saints ;  and  thus  to  see  a 
proof  of  our  assertion  above,  that  a  nation  more  easily 
changes  the  form  than  the  essence  of  its  faith,  and  clings 
with  a  toughness  which  endures  for  centuries  to  what  it 
has  once  learned  to  believe. 

In  all  mythologies,  the  trait  of  all  others  which  most 
commonly  occurs,  is  that  of  the  descent  of  the  Gods  to 
earth,  where,  in  human  form,  they  mix  among  nu>rtals,  and 
occupy  themselves  with  their  affairs,  either  out  of  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  or  to  try  the  hearts  of  men.  Such  a. 
conception  is  shocking  to  the  Christian  notion  of  the 
omnipotence  and  onmipresence  of  God ;  but  we  quebiion 
if  there  be  not  times  when  the  most  pious  and  perfect 
Christian  may  not  find  comfort  and  relief  from  a  fallacy 
which  was  a  matter  of  faith  in  less  enlightened  creeds,  and 
over  which  the  apostle,  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  throws 
the  sanction  of  his  authority,  so  far  as  angels  are 
GODOemed*    Nor  could  he  have  forgotten  those  words  of 

*  Ueb.  xtiL  1 :  **  Let  brotherly  love  continue.  Be  not 
forgetfol  to  entertain  strangera :  for  thereby  some  have  en- 
tertained angels  nnawarea*" 
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the  men  of  Lysiara, — "The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men;"  and  how  they  called  ''Barnabas  Jupiter," 
and  himself  Mercury, "  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker." 
<]!lassical  mythology  is  full  of  such  stories.  These  wander- 
ings of  the  gods  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  the  dread  of  turning 
a  stranger  from  the  door,  took  its  origin  from  a  fear  lest 
•the  wayfaring  man  should  be  a  divinity  in  di^uise. 
According  to  the  Greek  story,  Orion  owed  his  birth  to  the 
fact  that  the  childless  Hyrieus,  his  reputed  father,  had 
wonce  received  unawares  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hermes,  or, 
to  call  them  by  their  Latin  names,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mercury.  In  the  beautiful  story  of  Philemon  and  Baucis, 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  reward  the  aged  couple  who  had  so 
liospitably  received  them  by  warning  them  of  the  approach- 
ing deluge.  The  fables  of  Phaedrus  and  iSsop  represent 
Mercury  and  Demeter  as  wandering  and  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  men.  In  India  it  is  Brahm  and  Vishnu 
who  generally  wander.  In  the  Edda,  Odin,  Loki,  and 
Hoenir  thus  roam  about,  or  Thor,  Thialfi,  and  Loki 
Sometimes  Odin  appears  alone  as  a  horseman,  who  turns 
in  at  night  to  the  smith's  house,  and  gets  him  to  shoe  his 
horse, — a  legend  which  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  Master- 
^mith.*  Sometimes  it  is  Thor  with  his  great  hammer 
who  wanders  thus  alone. 

Now,  let  us  turn  from  heathen  to  Christian  times»  and 
look  at  some  of  these  old  legends  of  wandering  gods  in  a 

*  One  of  Odin's  name,  when  on  these  adventores,  was 
Oangradr,  or  Gangleri  Both  mean  ''the  Ganger,  or  way- 
farer.'' We  have  the  latter  epithet  in  the  "  Qangrd  carle^"  and 
*"  Qangrd  loon,"  of  the  early  Scotch  ballads. 
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new  dress.  Throughout  tiie  Middle  Age,  it  is  our  blessed 
Lord  and  St  Peter  that  thus  wander ;  and  here  we  see 
that  half-digested  heathendom  to  which  we  have  allnded. 
Those  who  may  be  shocked  at  such  tales  in  this  collection 
as  "  The  Master-Smith  **  and  "  Gertrude's  Bird,"  must  just 
lemember  that  these  are  almost  purely  heathen  traditions 
in  which  the  names  alone  are  Christian ;  and  if  it  be  any 
•consolation  to  any  to  know  the  &ct^  we  may  as  well  state 
at  once  that  this  adaptation  of  new  names  to  old  beliefs  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Norsemen,  but  is  found  in  all  the 
popular  tales  of  Europa  Oermany  was  full  of  them,  and 
there  St  Peter  often  appears  in  a  snappish  ludicrous  guise, 
which  reminds  the  reader  versed  in  Norse  mythology  with 
the  tricks  and  pranks  of  the  shifty  Loki  In  the  Norse 
tales  he  thoroughly  preserves  his  saintly  character. 

Nor  was  it  only  gods  that  walked  among  men.  In  the 
Norse  mythology,  Frigga,  Odin's  wife,  who  knew  before- 
Iiand  all  Uiat  was  to  happen,  and  Freyja,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  plenty,  were  prominent  figures,  and  often  trod 
the  earth ;  the  three  Noms  or  Fates,  who.  sway  the  weirds 
of  men,  and  spin  their  destinies  at  Mimirs'  well  of  know- 
ledge, were  awful,  venerable  powers,  to  whom  the  heathen 
wodd  looked  up  with  love  and  adoration  and  awe.  To 
that  love  and  adoration  and  awe,  throughout  the  Middle 
Age,  one  woman,  transfigured  into  a  divine  shape,  succeeded 
by  a  sort  of  natural  right,  and  round  the  Virgin  Mary's 
blessed  head  a  halo  of  lovely  tales  of  divine  help  beams 
with  soft  radiance  as  a  crown  bequeathed  to  her  by  the 
ancient  goddesses.  She  appears  as  divine  mother,  spinner, 
and  helpful  virgin  (vierge  secourable).  Flowers  and  plants 
bear  her  nama    In  England  one  of  our  commonest  and 
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prettiest  insects  is  still  called  after  her,  but  which  belonged 
to  Freyja,  the  heathen  ''  IsAj,^  long  before  the  Western 
nations  had  learned  to  adore  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus.* 

The  reader  of  these  Tales  will  meet,  in  that  of  *'  The 
Lassie  and  her  Grodmother/'  p.  188,  with  the  Virgin  Maiy 
in  a  truly  mythic  character,  as  the  majestic  guardian  of 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  combined  with  that  of  a  helpful, 
kindly  woman,  who,  while  she  knows  how  to  punish  a 
fault,  knows  also  how  to  reconcile  and  forgive 

The  Norseman's  god  was  a  god  of  battles,  and  victory 
his  greatest  gift  to  men ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  aspect 
under  which  the  Great  Father  was  revered.  Not  victory 
in  the  fight  alone,  but  every  other  good  gift  came  down 
from  him  and  the  iEsir.  Odin's  supreme  will  was  that 
treasure-house  of  bounty  towards  which,  in  one  shape  or 
the  other,  all  mortal  desires  turned,  and  out  of  its 
abundance  showers  of  mercy  and  streams  of  divine  favour 
constantly  poured  down  to  refresh  the  weary  race  of  men. 
All  these  blessings  and  mercies,  nay,  their  very  source 
itself,  the  ancient  language  bound  up  in  a  single  word, 

*  So  also  Orion's  Belt  was  called  by  the  Norsemen,  Frigga's 
spindle  or  rorJfc,  Friggjwr  roekr.  In  modem  Swedish,  Friffg$rodt, 
where  the  old  goddess  holds  her  own ;  but  in  Danish,  JTarus- 
roekf  Oar  Lady's  rook  or  spindle.  Thus,  too,  KarlavagHf  the 
car  of  men,"  or  heroes,  who  rode  with  Odin,  which  we  call 
Charles's  Wain,"  thus  keeping  something,  at  least,  of  the  old 
name,  though  none  of  its  meaning,  became  in  Scotland  ^Teter's- 
pleugh,"  from  the  Christian  saint,  just  as  Orion's  sword  became 
"  Petor's-staff."  But  what  do  ''  Lady  Landers "  and  "  Lady 
Ellison  "  mean,  as  applied  to  the  '*  Lady-Bird  "  in  Sootland  t 
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wfaieb,  however  expressive  it  may  still  be,  has  lost  much  of 
the  fulness  of  its  meaning  in  its  descent  to  these  later 
times.  This  word  was ''  Wish/'  which  originally  meant  the 
perfect  ideal,  the  aetoal  fmition  of  all  joy  and  desire,  and 
not,  as  now,  the  empty  longing  for  the  object  of  onr  desires. 
From  this  original  abstract  meaning,  it  was  but  a  step  to 
pass  to  the  concrete,  to  personify  the  idea,  to  make  it  an 
immortal  essence,  an  attribute  of  the  divinity,  another  name 
for  the  greatest  of  all  Gods  himsel£  And  so  we  find  a  host 
of  passages  in  early  writers,*  in  every  one  of  which  **QoA'' 
or  ''Odin"  might  be  substituted  for  "Wish"  with  perfect 
propriety.  Here  we  read  how  "The  Wish "  has  hands,  feet, 
power,  sight,  toil,  and  art  How  he  works  and  labours, 
diapes  and  masters,  inclines  his  ear,  thinks,  swears,  curses, 
and  Rgoices,  adopts  children,  and  takes  men  into  his  house ; 
behaves,  in  short,  as  a  being  of  boundless  power  and  infinite 
free^wilL  Still  more,  he  rejoices  in  his  own  works  as  in  a 
child,  and  thus  appears  in  a  thoroughly  patriarchal  point 
of  view,  as  the  Lord  of  creation,  glorying  in  his  handiworki 
as  the  father  of  a  family  in  early  times  was  glad  at  heart 
when  he  reckoned  his  children  as  arrows  in  his  quiver, 
and  beheld  his  house  full  of  a  long  line  of  retainers  and 
dependants.  For  this  attribute  of  the  Cheat  Father,  for 
Odin  as  the  God  of  Wish,  the  Edda  uses  the  word  ^'Oski," 
which  literally  expresses  the  masculine  personification  of 
"  Wish,"  and  it  passed  on  and  added  the  word  oA,  wish, 
as  a  prefix  to  a  number  of  others,  to  signify  that  they 
stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good 
Thus,  we  have  aska-^ieinn,  wishing-stone,  i€L  a  stone  which 
plays  the  part  of  a  divining-rod,  and  reveals  secrets  and 

*  D.  Jf.,  p.  126  foL,  where  they  are  dted  at  length. 
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hidden  treasure ;  <»X»i-&yrr,  a  fair  wind,  a  wind  as  fair  as 
man's  heart  could  wish  it ;  osh^m  and  oskorhamj  a  child 
after  one's  own  heart,  an  adopted  child,  as  when  the 
younger  Edda  tells  us  that  all  those  who  die  in  battle  are 
Odin's  ehoice-baims,  his  adopted  children,  those  on  whom 
he  has  set  his  heart, — ^an  expression  which,  in  their  turn, 
was  taken  by  the  Icelandic  Christian  writers  to  express 
the  relation  existing  between  Gk)d  and  the  baptised ;  and,, 
though  last,  not  least,  oakarmanr,  wish-maidens,  another 
name  for  the  Valkyries — Odin's  corse-choosers, — ^who 
picked  out  the  dead  for  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
waited  on  the  heroes  in  Valhalla.  Again,  the  Edda  is 
filled  with  *^  choice  things^"  possessing  some  mystenous 
power  of  their  own,  some  ^virtue,"  as  our  older  English 
would  express  it,  which  belong  to  this  or  that  god,  and  are 
occasionally  lent  or  lost  Thus,  Odin  himself  had  a  spear 
which  gave  victory  to  those  on  whose  side  it  was  hurled  ; 
Thor,  a  hammer  which  destroyed  the  Giants,  hallowed 
vows,  and  returned  of  itself  to  his  hand.  He  had  a 
strength-belt,  too,  which,  when  he  girded  it  on,  his  god* 
strength  waxed  one-half;  Freyr  had  a  sword  which  wielded 
itself ;  Freyja  a  necklace  which,  like  the  cestus  of  Venus, 
inspired  all  hearts  with  love;  Freyr,  again,  had  a  ship 
called  SkitJMathnir. 

"  She  is  80  great,  that  all  the  iEsir,  with  their  weapons 
and  war  gear,  may  find  room  on  board  her ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  sail  is  set^  she  has  a  fair  wind  whither  she  shaU  go ;  and 
when  there  in  no  need  of  faring  on  the  sea  in  her,  she  is  made 
of  so  many  things,  and  with  so  much  craft,  that  Freyr  may 
fold  her  together  like  a  cloth,  and  keep  her  in  hb  bag."* 

*  Snorro's  Edda,  Stockholm,  1842,  translated  by  the  writer. 
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Of  this  kind,  too,  was  the  ring  "Dropper"  which  Odin 
bad,  and  from  which  twdve  other  rings  dropped  eveiy 
ni^t ;  the  apples  which  Idnn,  one  of  the  goddesses,  had, 
and  of  which,  so  soon  as  the  Mm  ate,  thej  became  young 
again;  the  hehn  which  (Egir,  the  sea  giant  had,  which 
stmck  terror  into  all  antagonists  like  the  JEffB of  Athene; 
and  that  wonderfol  mill  which  the  mythical  Frodi  owned, 
of  which  we  shall  shortly  speak. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  traces  of  this  great  god  "Wish* 
and  his  choice^bainis  and  wishing-tfaings  we  can  find  in 
these  Tales,  faint  echoes  of  a  mighty  heathen  yoice,  which 
once  proclaimed  the  goodness  of  the  great  Father  in  the 
blessings  which  he  bestowed  on  his  chosen  sons.  Weshall 
not  have  long  to  seek.  In  tale  No.  xz.,  p.  lSl,when  Short- 
shanks  meets  those  three  old  crookbacked  hags  who  have 
only  one  eye,  which  he  snaps  up,  and  gets  first  a  sword 
*  that  puts  a  whole  army  to  flight,  be  it  ever  so  great"  We 
have  the  *  one-eyed  Odin,**  degenerated  into  an  old  hag,  or 
rather—- by  no  uncommon  process — ^we  have  an  old  witch 
ftised  by  popular  tradition  into  a  mixture  of  Odin  and  the 
three  Nomir.  Again,  when  he  gets  that  wondrous  ship 
"which  can  sail  over  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  and  over 
Ugh  hills  and  deep  dales^"  and  which  is  so  small  that  he 
can  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  yet,  when  he  came  to  use  it, 
could  hold  five  hundred  men,  we  have  plainly  the  Skith- 
blathnir  of  the  Edda  to  the  very  life.  So  also  in  The 
Best  Wish,'*  p.  S52,  the  whole  groundwork  of  this  story 
rests  on  this  old  belief;  and  when  we  meet  that  pair  of 
old  sdaBoiB  which  cuts  all  manner  of  fine  clothes  out  of  the 
atr,  that  tablecloth  which  covers  itself  with  the  best  didies 
yon  could  think  of,  as  soon  as  it  was  spread  out,  and  that 
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tap  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  tamed,  ponied  oat  the  best  of 
mead  and  wine,  we  have  plainly  another  fonn  of  Frodi's 
wishing-qoem, — another  recollection  of  those  things  of 
choice  abont  which  the  old  mythology  has  so  mnch  to 
telL  Of  the  same  kind  are  the  tablecloth,  the  ram,  and 
the  stick  in  ''The  Lad  who  went  to  the  North  Wind," 
p.  228,  and  the  rings  in  **  The  Three  Princesses  of  White- 
land,"  p.  181,  and  in  "Soria  Moria  Gastle,"  p.  396.  In 
the  first  of  those  stories,  too,  we  find  those  "three  biothers" 
who  have  stood  on  a  moor  ^  these  hundred  years  ^;hting 
about  a  hat,  a  doak,  and  a  pair  of  boots,"  which  had  the 
virtue  of  making  him  who  wore  them  invisible;  choice 
things  which  will  again  remind  the  reader  of  the  Hibehim' 
gen  Lied,  of  the  way  in  which  Siegfried  became  possessed 
of  the  famous  hoard  of  gold,  and  how  he  got  that  **  cap  of 
darkness"  which  was  so  useful  to  him  in  his  remaining 
exploits.  So  again  in  *'The  Blue  Belt,"  p.  155,  what  is 
that  belt  which,  when  the  boy  girded  it  on,  **  he  felt  as 
strong  as  if  he  could  lift  the  whole  hill,"  but  Thorns  "choice* 
belt ; "  and  what  is  the  daring  boy  himself,  who  overcomes 
the  Troll,  but  Thor  himself,  ss  engaged  in  one  of  his 
adventures  with  the  Giants  ?  So,  too,  in  "  little  Annie 
the  Ooose-girl,"  p.  414,  the  stone  which  tells  the  Prince 
all  the  secrets  of  his  brides  is  plainly  the  old  Oskastein, 
or  "  wishing-stone."  These  instances  will  suffice  to  shew 
the  prolonged  faith  in  "  Wish,"  and  his  choice  things ;  a 
belief  which,  though  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Norths  we 
have  already  traced  to  its  home  in  the  East,  whence  it 
stretches  itself  from  pole  to  pole,  and  reappears  in  eveiy 
race.  We  recognise  it  in  the  wishing-cap  of  Fortunatus, 
which  is  a  Celtic  legend;  in  the  cornucopia  of  the  Bomans; 
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in  the  goat  Amalthea  aiaong  the  Oreeks;  in  the  wishing- 
cow  and  wiehing-tiee  of  the  Hindoos ;  in  the  pumpkin-tree 
of  the  West  Indian  Anansi  stories ;  in  the  oow  of  the 
Servian  I^nds,  who  spins  yam  out  of  her  ear ;  in  the 
Saapo  of  the  Finns ;  and  in  all  those  stories  of  cups,  and 
glassen,  and  hocn^^and  rings,  and  swords,  seised  hj  some 
bold  spirit  in  the  midst  of  a  &iiy  revel,  or  earned  by  some 
kind  deed  rendered  by  mortal  hand  to  one  of  the  ""good 
folk "  in  her  hour  of  need,  and  with  which  the  "luek'*^  of 
that  moitil's  house  was  ever  afterwards  bound  up;  stories 
with  which  the  local  tiaditions  of  all  lands  are  fall,  but 
which  all  pay  nnconsdous  homsge  to  the  worship  of  that 
great  God,  to  whom  so  many  heathen  hearts  so  often 
tamed  as  the  divine  realiser  of  their  prayers,  and  the 
giver  of  all  good  things,  until  they  came  at  last  to  make 
an  idol  out  of  their  hopes  and  prayerSy  and  to  immortalise 
the  veiy  "Wish'' itselt 

Again,  of  all  beliefs,  that  in  which  man  has,  at  all  times 
of  his  histoiy,  been  most  prone  to  set  faith,  is  that  of  a 
golden  age  of  peace  and  plenty,  which  had  passed  away, 
but  which  might  be  expected  to  return.  Such  a  period 
was  looked  for  when  Augustas  closed  the  temple  of  Janus, 
and  peace,  though  perhaps  not  plenty,  reigned  over  what 
the  pioud  Boman  csUed  the  habitable  world.  Such  a 
period  the  early  Christian  expected  when  the  Saviour  was 
bom,  in  the  reign  of  that  veiy  Augustus;  and  such  a 
period,  some,  whose  thoughts  are  more  set  on  earth  than 
heaven,have  hoped  for  ever  since,  with  a  hope  which,  though 
deferred  for  eighteen  centuries,  has  not  made  their  hearts 

«  See  the  well-known  story  of  the  *«Luek  of  Eden  Hall." 
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sick  Sach  a  period  of  peace  and  plenty,  such  a  golden 
time,  the  Norseman  conld  tell  of  in  his  mythic  Frodi's 
reign,  when  gold  or  Frodfs  meal,  as  it  was  called,  was  so 
plentiful  that  golden  armlets  lay  nntonohed  from  year's 
end  to  yearns  end  on  the  king's  highway,  and  the  fields  bore 
crops  nnsown.  Here,  in  England,  the  Anglo43axon  Bede^ 
knew  how  to  tell  the  same  story  of  Edwin,  the  Northnm* 
brian  king,  and  when  Alfred  came  to  be  mythic,  the  same 
legend  was  passed  on  from  Edwin  to  the  West  Saxon 
monarcL  The  remembrance  of  ""the  boontiftal  IVodi** 
echoed  in  the  songs  of  German  poets  long  after  the  stoiy 
which  made  him  so  bountifal  had  been  forgotten ;  bat  the 
Norse  Skalds  cotdd  tell  not  only  the  story  of  Frodi's 
weslth  and  bounty,  but  also  of  his  downfall  and  ruin.  In 
Erodi's  house  were  two  maidens  of  that  old  giant  race,  Fenja 
and  Menja.  These  daughters  of  the  giant  he  had  bought  as 
slaves,  and  he  made  them  grind  his  quern  or  hand-mill, 
Grotti,  out  of  which  he  used  to  grind  peace  and  gold. 
Even  in  that  golden  age  one  sees  there  were  skves,  and 
Frodi,  however  bountiful  to  his  thanes  and  people,  was  a 
hard  taskmaster  to  his  giant  handmaidena  He  kepi 
them  to  the  mill,  nor  gave  them  longer  rest  than  the 
cuckoo's  note  lasted,  or  they  could  sing  a  song.  But  that 
quern  was  such  that  it  ground  anything  that  the  grinder 
chose,  though  until  then  it  had  ground  nothing  but  gold 
and  peace.  So  the  maidens  ground  and  ground,  and 
one  sang  their  piteous  tale  in  a  strain  worthy  of  .fschylus 
as  the  other  worked — ^they  prayed  for  rest  and  pity,  but 
Frodi  was  deaf.    Ihen  they  turned  in  giant  mood,  and 


♦  Hist,  ii  16. 
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ground  no  longer  peace  and  plenty,  bat  fire  and  war. 
Then  the  qnem  went  fast  and  fiirioua^  and  that  very  night 
came  Mysing  the  Sea-rover,  and  slew  Frodi  and  all  his 
men,  and  carried  off  the  quern ;  and  so  Frodi's  peace  ended. 
The  maidens  the  Sea-rover  took  with  him,  and  when  he  got 
on  the  high  seas  he  bade  them  grind  salt  So  thejr  ground; 
and  at  midnight  thejr  asked  if  he  had  not  salt  enough,  but 
he  bade  them  still  grind  on.  So  they  ground  till  the  ship 
was  fiill  and  sank,  Mysing,  maids,  and  mill,  and  all,  and 
that's  why  the  sea  is  salt^  Perhaps  of  all  the  tales  in 
this  volume,  none  could  be  selected  as  better  proving  the 
toughness  of  a  traditional  belief  than  Ko.  n.,  p.  8,  whioh 
tells  ''Why  the  Sea  is  Salt" 

The  notion  of  the  Arch-enemy  of  God  and  man,  of  a 
fallen  angel,  to  whom  power  was  pennitted  at  certain 
times  for  an  all-wise  purpose  by  the  Great  Buler  of  the 
univeae^  was  as  foreign  to  the  heathendom  of  our  ancestors 
as  his  name  was  outlandish  and  strange  to  their  tongua 
niis  notion  Christianity  brought  with  it  from  the  Bast; 
and  though  it  is  a  plant  which  has  struck  deep  roots, 
grown  distorted  and  awry,  and  botne  a  bitter  crop  of 
superstition,  it  required  all  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
prepare  the  soil  at  first  for  its  reception.  To  the  notion 
of  good  necessarily  follows  that  of  eviL  The  Eastern 
mind,  with  its  Ormusd  and  AJiwm^w^  is  full  of  such  dual- 
ism, and  from  that  hour,  when  a  more  than  mortal;eye  saw 
Satan  falling  like  lightning  from  heaven,t  the  kingdom  of 
daiknessi  the  abode  of  Satan  and  his  bad  spirited  was 


*  Snor.  Ed.  Skaldsk.  eh.  4S. 
t  St  Luke  z.  1& 
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estabfisfaed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Savionr  and  his  angels.  The  North  had  its  own  notion  on 
this  point.  Its  mjrthologj  was  not  without  its  own  dark 
powers;  but  though  they  too  were  ejected  and  dispos- 
sessed, they,  according  to  that  mythology,  had  rights  of 
their  own.  To  them  belonged  all  the  nniverae  that  had  not 
been  seized  and  reclaimed  by  the  younger  race  of  Odin 
and  Mm ;  and  though  this  upstart  dynasty,  as  the  Frost 
Giants  in  Promethean  phrase  would  hare  called  it,  well 
knew  that  Hel,  one  of  this  giant  progeny,  was  fated  to  do 
them  all  mischief,  and  to  outlive  them,  they  took  her  and 
made  her  queen  of  Niflheim,  and  mistress  over  nine  worlds. 
There,  in  a  bitterly  cold  place,  she  received  the  souls  of  all 
who  died  of  sickness  or  old  age ;  care  was  her  bed,  hunger 
her  dish,  starvation  her  knifa  Her  walls  were  high  and 
strong,  and  her  bolts  and  bars  huge ;  "  Half  blue  was  her 
skin,  and  half  the  colour  of  human  flesL  A  goddess  easy 
to  know,  and  in  all  things  very  stem  and  grim."^  But 
though  severe,  she  was  not  an  evil  spirit  She  only 
leceived  those  who  died  as  no  Norseman  wished  to  die. 
For  those  who  fell  on  the  goiy  battle-field,  or  sank  beneath 
the  waves,  Valhalla  was  prepared,  and  endless  mirth  and 
bliss  with  Odin«  Those  went  to  Hel,  who  were  rather 
unfortunate  than  wicked,  who  died  before  they  could  be 
killed.  But  when  Christianity  came  in  and  ejected  Odin 
and  bis  crew  of  false  divinities,  declaring  them  to  be  lying 
gods  and  demons,  then  Hel  fell  with  the  rest ;  but  fulfil- 
ling her  fate,  outlived  them.  From  a  person  she  became 
a  place,  and  all  the  Northern  nations,  from  the  Goth  to 

*  Snor.  Edda,  ch.  34,  EngL  TransL 
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the  Koneman,  agreed  in  believing  Hell  to  be  the  abode  of 
the  devil  and  his  wicked  spirits,  the  place  prepared  from 
the  bq[inning  for  the  everiasting  torments  of  the  damned. 
One  carious  fact  connected  with  this  explanation  of  Hell's 
origin  will  not  escape  the  reader^s  attention.  The 
Christian  notion  of  Hell  is  that  of  a  place  of  heat,  for  in 
the  East^  whence  Christianity  came,  heat  is  often  an  in- 
tolerable torment,  and  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  everything 
that  is  pleasant  and  delightfoL  But  to  the  dweller  in  the 
North,  heat  brings  with  it  sensations  of  joy  and  comfort, 
and  life  without  fire  has  a  dreary  outlook ;  so  their  Hel 
ruled  in  a  cold  region  over  those  who  were  cowards  by 
implication,  while  the  mead-cup  went  round,  and  huge 
logs  biased  and  crackled  in  YalhaUa^  for  the  brave  and 
beantifulwho  had  dared  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Bat  under  Christianity  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  have 
met^  and  Hel,  the  cold  uncomfortable  goddess,  is  now  our 
Hell,  where  flames  and  fire  abound,  and  where  the  devils 
aUde  in  everlasting  flama 

fitiU,  popular  tradition  is  tough,  and  even  after  cen« 
toxies  of  Christian  teaching,  the  Norse  peasant,  in  his 
popular  tales,  can  still  tell  of  Hell  as  a  place  where 
firewood  is  wanted  at  Christmas,  and  over  which  a 
certain  air  of  comfort  breathes,  though,  as  in  the  god- 
dess Hel's  halls,  meat  is  scarce.  The  following  passage 
from  '*  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt,**  p.  8,  will  sufBoiently  prove 
this>- 

~Well,  here  Ib  the  flitch,''  said  the  rich  brother,  "and  now 
go  straight  to  Hell." 

*' What  I  have  given  my  word  to  do,  I  must  stick  to," 
said  the  other ;  so  he  took  the  flitch  and  set  off".    He  walked 
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the  whole  day,  and  at  diuk  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  saw 
a  very  bright  light 

"Maybe  this  is  the  iilaoe»"  said  the  man  to  himself.  So 
he  tamed  aside,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  an  old,  old 
man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  who  stood  in  an  oathonse^ 
hewing  wood  for  the  Christmas  fire. 

'*Good  even,"  said  the  man  with  the  fiitch. 

"The  same  to  yon;  whither  are  yon  going  so  late  t"  said 
ihemaa 

"Ohl  I'm  going  to  Hell,  if  I  only  knew  the  right  way," 
answered  the  poor  man. 

"  Well,  you're  not  br  wrong,  for  this  is  HeD,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  When  you  get  inside  they  will  be  all  for  baying 
yonr  fiitch,  for  meat  is  scarce  in  Hell ;  bat  mind  you  don't 
sell  it  unless  you  get  the  hand-quern  which  stands  behind 
the  door  for  it.  When  you  come  out,  I'll  teach  you 
how  to  hsndle  the  quern,  for  it's  good  to  grind  almost  any* 
thing." 

This,  too,  is  the  proper  place  to  explain  the  oonftluaion 
of  that  intensely  heathen  tale,  ''The  Master-Smith,"  p. 
105.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  Saviour  and  St  Peter 
8upply,in  ita  b^;inning,  the  place  of  Odin  and  some  other 
heathen  god.  But  when  the  Smith  sets  out  with  the 
feeling  that  he  has  done  a  silly  thing  in  quarrelling  with 
the  Devil,  having  already  lost  his  hope  of  heaven,  this 
tale  assumes  a  still  more  heathen  shapa  Aoootding  to 
the  old  notion,  those  who  were  not  Odin's  guests  went 
either  to  Thor's  house,  who  had  all  the  thraUs,  or  to  Freyja» 
who  even  claimed  a  third  part  of  the  slain  on  eveiy  battle- 
field with  Odin,  or  to  Hel,  the  cold  comfortless  goddess 
already  mentioned,  who  was  still  no  tormentor,  though  she 
ruled  over  nine  worlds,  and  though  her  walls  were  h]gh» 
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and  ber  bolts  and  baT8  huge ;  traits  wbicb  come  out  in  *  The 
Mastex^mithi''  p.  106,  when  the  Devil,  who  here  assumes 
Hel's  place,  orders  the  watch  to  go  back  and  lock  up  all 
ths  nm$  loeki  on  ih$  gates  of  EM — a  lock  for  each  of  the 
goddesses'  miM  worlds — and  to  put  a  padlock  on  besides. 
In  the  twilight  between  heathendom  and  Christianity,  in 
that  half-Christian  half-heathen  consciousness  which  this 
tale  reveals,  heaven  is  the  preferable  abode,  as  Valhalla  was 
of  yore,  but  rather  than  be  without  a  house  to  one's  head 
after  death,  Hell  was  not  to  be  despised;  though,  having 
behaved  ill  to  the  ruler  of  one,  and  actually  quaiielled 
with  the  master  of  the  other,  the  Smith  was  naturslly 
anjdons  on  the  matter.  This  notion  of  different  abodes  in 
another  world,  not  necessarily  places  of  torment,  comes 
out  too  in  ''Not  a  Fin  to  choose  between  them,**  p.  17S, 
where  Peter,  the  second  husband  of  the  silly  Goody,  goes 
about  bagging  from  house  to  house  in  Paradise. 

For  the  rest,  whenever  the  Devil  appears  in  these 
tales,  it  is  not  at  all  as  the  Arch-enemy,  as  the  subtle 
qpixit  of  the  Christian's  faith,  but  rather  as  one  of  the  old 
Oiants»  supernatural  and  hostile  indeed  to  man,  but 
simple  and  easily  deceived  by  a  ctmning  reprobate,  whose 
superior  intelligenoe  he  learns  to  dread,  for  whom  he  feels 
himself  no  match,  and  whom,  finally,  he  will  receive  in 
Hell  at  no  price.  We  shall  have  to  notice  some  other 
charscteristics  of  this  race  of  giants  a  little  further  on,  but 
certainly  no  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  small  hold 
which  the  Christian  Devil  has  taken  of  the  Norse  mind, 
than  the  heathen  aspect  under  which  he  constantly 
appeaa,  and  the  ludicrous  way  in  which  he  is  always 
outwitted. 
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We  have  seen  how  our  Lord  and  the  aaints  snooeeded 
to  Odin  and  his  children  in  the  stories  which  told  of  their 
wanderings  on  earth  to  warn  the  wicked,  or  to  help  the 
good ;  we  have  seen  how  the  kindliness  and  helpfnlness  of 
the  ancient  goddesses  fell  like  a  royal  mantle  round  the 
form  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  We  have  seen,  too,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  the  procession  of  the  Almiglltj  God 
degenerated  into  the  infernal  midnight  hunt  We  have 
now  to  see  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the  power  of  the 
goddesses,  of  all  that  might  which  was  not  absorbed  into 
the  glory  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  We  shall  not  have  far  to 
seek.  No  reader  of  early  medieval  chronicles  and 
sermons  can  CeuI  to  have  been  struck  with  many  passages 
which  ascribe  majesty  and  power  to  beings  of  woman's  sex. 
Now  it  is  a  heathen  goddess  as  Diana ;  now  some  half- 
historical  character  as  BtriKa ;  now  a  mythical  being  as 
Holda  ;  now  Herodias  ;  now  SaHa  ;  now  Domina  AhunJtit^ 
or  Dame  HahondeJ^    A  very  short  investigation  will  serve 

*  Here  are  a  few  of  these  passages  which  might  be  much 
extended: — ^Burchard  of  Worms,  p.  194,  a.  "credidisti  nt 
aliqua  f emina  sit  quie  hoc  facere  possit  quod  qusdam  a  dia- 
hole  deceptsd  se  affirmant  necessario  et  ex  pnocepto  faoere 
debere ;  id  est  cum  dsBmonum  turb4  in  similitudinem  moli- 
erum  transformatft,  quam  vulgaris  stultitia  Holdam  vocat» 
oertis  nootibus  equitare  debere  super  quasdam  bestias,  et  in 
eorum  se  consortio  annumeratam  esse. 

''lUnd  etiam  non  omittendum,  quod  qundam  sceleratis 
mulieres  retro  post  Sathsaam  conversaB,  d»monum  illusionibus 
et  phsntasmatibus  seducts  credunt  se  et  profitentur  noctor* 
nis  horis  cum  DianA  paganorom  dea,  vel  cum  JJsrtNlJwb  et 
innumera  multitudine  mulierum  equitare  super  quasdam 
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to  identifjr  the  two  ancient  goddesses  Frigga  end  Freyja 
with  all  these  leaders  of  a  midnight  host  Just  as  Odin 
was  banished  from  day  to  darkness^  so  the  two  great 
heathen  goddesses,  fused  into  one  **  uncanny  "  shape,  were 
supposed  to  ride  the  air  at  night  Medieyal  chroniclers, 
writing  in  bastard  Latin,  and  following  the  example  of 
elassical  authors,  when  they  had  to  find  a  name  for  this 
demon-goddess,  chose,  of  course,  Diana  the  heathen 
bnntnss ;  the  moon-goddess ;  and  the  ruler  of  the  night 
In  the  same  way,  when  they  threw  Odin's  name  into  a 
Latin  shape,  he»  the  god  of  wit  and  will,  as  well  as  power 
and  victory,  became  Mercury.  As  for  Herodias — not  the 
mother,  but  the  daughter  who  danced — she  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  early  Middle 
Age,  for  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  cursed  after  the 
beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  have  gone  on 
dancing  for  ever.  When  heathendom  fell,  she  became 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Goddesses,  and  thus  we  find 

tias»  et  multa  terrarum  spatia  intempestR  noctis  sikntio  per> 
trannrSy  ejusque  jussionibus  velut  Donuna  obedire  et  oertis 
noctibns  ad  ejus  servitium  evocarL" — ^Burchard  of  Worms, 
10.1. 

''Quale  est,  quod  noctilucam  quandam,  vel  Herodiadmnj 
vel  prssidem  noctis  Dominam  concilia  et  conventus  de  nocte 
Mserunt  convocare,  varia  celebrari  convivia,  etc." — Job. 
Sarisberiensis  Polycrat,  2,  17,  died  1182. 

**Hmdiam  Ulam  baptiBt»  Christ!  interfectricem,  quasi 
raginam,  immo  deam  proponsnti  asserentes  tertiam  totius 
mundi  partem  illi  traditam.'' — Raiher.  Cambrens,,  died  974. 

''Sic  et  demon  qui  praatextu  mulieris  cum  aiiis  de  nocte, 
demos  et  cellaria  dicitur  frequentare,  et  vocant  earn  Saiiam  a 
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her,  sometimes  among  the  crew  of  the  Wild  Huntsman ; 
sometimes,  as  we  see  in  the  passages  below,  in  company 
with,  or  in  the  place  of  Diana,  Holda,  Satia,  and  Jhmdia, 
at  the  head  of  a  bevy  of  women,  who  met  at  certain  places 
to  celebrate  unholy  rites  and  mysteries.  As  for  Holda, 
SoHa,  and  Ahwndia,  "the  kind,"  ''the  satisfying,"  and  ''the 
abundant,"  they  are  plainly  names  of  good  rather  than 
evil  powers;  they  are  ancient  epithets  drawn  from  the 
bounty  of  the  "  Grood  Lady,"  and  attest  the .  feeling  of 
respect  which  still  clung  to  them  in  the  popular  mind 
As  was  the  case  whenever  Christianity  was  brought  in, 
the  country  folk,  always  averse  to  change,  as  compared 
with  the  more  lively  and  intelligent  dwellers  in  towns, 


satietate^  et  Daminam  Abundiam  pro  abundantiai  quam  earn 
pmstare  diount  domibus  quas  frequentaverit ;  hujusmodi 
etiam  dnmonas  quas  domifiuu  vocant^  vetul»  penes  quas  error 
iste  remaadt  et  a  quibus  soUs  creditur  et  sonmiatur." — Oui- 
lielmus  Alvemus,  i  1036,  died  1248. 

So  also  the  Baman  de  Bau  (M^on,  line  18,622)— 
"  Qui  les  cine  sens  ainsinc  defoit 
Par  les  f antosmesi  qu'il  refoit^ 
Dont  maintes  gens  par  lor  folic 
Ouident  estre  par  nuit  estries, 
Errans  aveques  Dame  Hdbande  ; 
Et  dient^  que  par  tout  le  monde 
Li  tiers  enfant  de  nacion 
Sunt  de  eeeU  cmdidan," 
And  again,  line  18,686 — 

"  Dautre  part»  que  li  tiers  du  mande 
AUh  ainsinc  a/vec  Dame  Hahonde,^ 
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8t01  remained  more  or  leas  heathen,*  and  to  this  day  they 
preserve  nnoonscionaly  many  superstitions  which  can  be 
traced  up  in  lineal  descent  to  their  old  belief.  In  many 
ways  does  the  old  divinity  peep  out  under  the  new 
superstition — the  long  train,  the  midnight  feast,  "the  good 
lady  "  who  presides,  the  bounty  and  abundance  which  her 
Totaries  fancied  would  follow  in  her  footsteps,  all  belong 
to  the  ancient  Qoddess.  Most  curious  of  all  is  the  way 
in  which  all  these  traditions  firom  different  countries  insist 
on  the  third  part  of  the  earth,  the  third  child  bom,  the 
third  soul  as  belonging  to  the  ''good  lady**  who  leads  the 
revel ;  for  this  right  of  a  third,  or  even  of  a  half,  was  one 
which  Freyja  possessed  **  But  IVeyja  is  most  funous  of 
the  Asynjor.  She  has  that  bower  in  heaven  hight  F61k- 
vingr,  and  whithersoever  she  rideth  to  the  battle,  then 
hath  she  one-half  of  the  slain,  but  Odin  the  other  half." 
Again  ''when  she  faxes  abroad,  she  drives  two  cats  and 
sits  in  a  car,  and  she  lends  an  easy  ear  to  the  prayers 
of  men.'*+ 

We  have  got  then  the  ancient  goddesses  identified  as 
evQ  influences,  and  as  the  leader  of  a  midnight  band  of 
women,  who  practised  secret  and  unholy  rites.  This  leads 
us  at  once  to  witchcraft  In  all  ages  and  in  all  races  this 
belief  in  sorcery  has  existed.  Men  and  women  practised 
it  alike,  but  in  all  times  female  sorcerers  have  predomi- 
nated^   This  was  natural  enough.    In  those  days  women 

*  See  the  derivation  of  pagan  from  'paganus,'  one  who 
lived  in  the  eonntry,  as  opposed  to  'urbanas,'  a  iawnmum. 

t  Snorro's  Edda,  Dasent's  Trans,  pp  29,  Stockhohn  1842. 

X  Keisersberg  Omein,  46  b.,  quoted  by  Grimm,  D.  if., 
p  991,  says— 
"  Wen  man  ein  man  verbrent^  so  brent  man  wol  zehen  frauon.*' 
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were  priestesses;  they  collected  drags  and  simples ;  women 
alone  knew  the  yirtues  of  plants.  Those  soft  hands  spun 
linen,  made  lint,  and  bound  wounds.  Women,  in  the 
earliest  times  with  which  we  are  acquainted  with  our 
forefathers,  alone  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  they  only 
could  carve  the  mystic  runes,  they  only  could  chant  the 
charms  so  potent  to  allay  the  wounded  warrior^s  smart 
and  pain.  The  men  were  busy  out  of  doors  with 
ploughing,  hxmting,  barter,  and  war.  In  such  an  age  the 
sex  which  possessed  by  natural  right  book4eaming,  physic, 
soothsaying,  and  incantation,  even  when  they  used  these 
mysteries  for  good  purposes,  were  but  a  step  from  sin. 
The  same  soft  white  hand  that  bound  the  wound  and 
scraped  the  lint;  the  same  gentle  yoioe  that  sung  the 
mystic  rune,  that  helped  the  child-bearing  woman,  or 
drew  the  arrow-head  from  the  dying  champion's  breast; 
the  same  bright  eye  that  gased  up  to  heaven  in  ecstasy 
through  the  sacred  grove  and  read  the  will  of  the  Gods 
when  the  mystic  tablets  and  rune-carved  lots  were  cast-^ 
all  these,  if  the  will  were  bad,  if  the  soothsayer  passed 
into  the  false  prophetess,  the  leech  into  a  poisoner,  and 
the  priestess  into  a  witch,  were  as  potent  and  terrible  for 
ill  as  they  had  once  been  powerful  for  good.  In  all  the 
Indo-European  tribes,  therefore,  women,  and  especially  old 
women,  have  practised  witchcraft  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  Christianity  found  them  wherever  it  advanced.  But 
Christianity,  as  it  placed  mankind  upon  a  higher  platform 
of  civilisation,  increased  the  evil  which  it  found,  and  when 
it  expelled  the  ancient  goddesses,  and  confounded  them  as 
demons  with  Diana  and  Herodias,  it  added  them  and  their 
votaries  to  the  old  class  of  malevolent  sorcerers.  There 
was  but  one  step,  but  a  simple  act  of  the  will,  between 
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tbe  Norn  and  the  hag,  even  before  Chriftianity  came  in. 
As  soon  as  it  came,  down  went  Goddess,  Valkyrie,  Norn, 
prieateis,  and  Qoothaajer,  into  that  unholy  deep  where  the 
heathen  haga  and  witches  had  theb  being;  and,  as 
Christianity  gathered  strength,  developed  its  dogmas,  and 
worked  ont  its  faith,  fancy,  tradition,  leeohcraft,  poverty^ 
and  idleness,  produced  that  unhappy  class,  the  medieval 
witch,  the  persecution  of  which  is  one  of  the  darkest  pages 
in  religious  history. 

It  is  curious  indeed  to  trace  the  belief  in  witches 
through  the  Middle  Age,  and  to  mark  how  it  increases  in 
intensity  and  absurdity.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
passages  quoted,  the  superstition  seemed  comparatively 
harmless,  and  though  the  witches  themselves  may  have 
believed  in  their  unholy  power,  there  were  not  wanting 
divines  who  took  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  and 
put  the  absurdity  of  their  pretensions  to  a  practical  proof. 
Such  was  that  good  parish  priest  who  asked,  when  an  old 
woman  of  his  flock  insisted  that  she  had  been  in  his  house 
with  the  company  of  **  the  Good  Lady,"  and  had  seen  him 
naked  and  covered  him  up, ''  How,  then,  did  you  get  in 
when  all  the  doors  were  locked  ?  **  **  We  can  get  in,"  she 
said,  ''even  if  the  doors  are  locked.**  Then  the  priest  took 
her  into  the  chancel  of  the  church,  locked  the  door,  and 
gave  her  a  sound  thrashing  with  the  pastoral  staff,  calling 
out»  ^  Out  with  you,  lady  witch.**  But  as  she  could  not, 
he  sent  her  home,  saying,  "  See  now  how  fooUsh  you  are 
to  believe  in  .such  empty  dreams.***    But  as  the  Church 


*  See  the  passage  from  Vincent^  Bellov.  Spec.  Mor.  vL 
S,  27,  quoted  in  Grimm,  D.  M.,  pp.  1012-13. 
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incfeased  in  strength,  as  heresies  arose,  and  consequent 
persecution,  then  the  secret  meetings  of  these  sectarians,  as 
we  should  now  call  them,  were  identified  by  the  hierarchy 
with  the  rites  of  sorcery  and  magic,  and  with  the  relics  of 
the  worship  of  the  old  gods.  By  the  time,  too,  that  the 
hierarchy  was  established,  that  belief  in  the  fallen  angel, 
the  Arch-Fiend,  the  Devil,  originally  so  foreign  to  the 
nations  of  the  West,  had  become  thoroughly  ingrafted  on 
the  popular  mind,  and  a  new  element  of  wickedness  and 
superstition  was  introduced  at  those  unholy  festivaU. 
About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  the 
mania  for  persecuting  heretics  invading  the  tribes  of 
Teutonic  race  from  France  and  Italy,  backed  by  all  the 
power  of  the  Pope.  like  jealousy,  persecution  too  often 
makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on,  and  many  silly,  if  not  harmless^ 
superstitions  were  rapidly  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church.  Now  the  **  Good  Lady  "  and  her  train  begin  to 
recede;  they  only  fill  up  the  background,  while  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  steps,  dark  and  teiiible,  in  front,  and 
soon  draws  after  him  the  following  of  the  ancient  goddesa 
Now  we  hear  stories  of  demoniac  possession;  now  the 
witches  adore  a  demon  of  the  other  sex.  With  the  male 
€lement^  and  its  harsher,  sterner  nature,  the  sinfulness  of 
these  unholy  assemblies  ia  infinitely  increased;  foUy 
becomes  guilty  and  guilt  crime.^ 

*  The  foUowfaig  passage  from  "The  Fortaliee  of  Faith*  of 
Alphonso  Spma,  written  about  the  year  14M,  will  suffioe  to 
show  how  diq;u8tiDgly  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  goat^  had 
supplanted  the  "Good  Lady:" — "Quia  nimiom  abundant 
tales  perversn  molieres  in  Delphinatu  et  Guasconia,  ubi  se 
assemnt  ooncurrere  de  nocte  in  quAdam  planitie  deserta  nbi 
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From  the  middle  of  the  f oorteenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  aeventeenth  century  the  histoiy  of  Europe  teems  with 
processes  against  witches  and  sorcerers.  Before  the 
Beformation  it  reached  its  height^  in  the  Catholic  world, 
with  the  famous  bull  of  Innocent  the  Eighth  in  1484,  the 
infamous  MaUem  Maleficarum,  the  first  of  the  long  list  of 
witch-finding  books,  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  State 
lent  all  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  assist  the  ecclesiastical 
inquisitors.    Beforo  the  tribunals  of  those  inquisitors,  in 

est  MfMr  fmiam  in  nipi^  qui  vulgariter  didtur  d  hoeh  d$ 
BUirn^  et  quod  iU  ecmfmimU  cum  canddit  aeoeims  d  adcnmi 
Utmm  €aprum  mculantei  mm  in  ano  sua.  Ideo  capt»  plures 
earum,  ab  inquiutoribus  fidei  et  conyicte  ignibus  com- 
buruntur." 

About  the  same  time,  too^  began  to  spread  the  notion  of 
formal  written  agreements  between  the  Fiend  and  men  who 
wen  to  be  his  after  a  certain  time,  during  which  he  was  to 
help  them  to  aU  earthly  goods.  This,  too,  came  with  Chris- 
tianity from  the  East  The  first  instance  was  Theophilus, 
▼ioedominus  of  the  Bidiop  of  Adanai  whose  fall  and  con- 
▼eraoo  form  the  original  of  all  the  Faust  Legends.  See 
Orimm,  2>.  Jf.,  969,  and  ''Theophilus  in  Icelandic^  Low 
Oerman,  and  other  tongues,  by  O.  W.  Dasenti  Stockholm, 
1845,"  where  a  complete  account  of  the  literature  of  the 
legend  may  be  found  In  almost  aU  these  early  cases  the 
Fiend  is  outwitted  by  the  help  of  the  Virgin  or  some  other 
sainth  and  in  this  way  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the  TXcnn 
Derilt  the  sucosssor  of  the  Giantii  who  always  makes  bad 
bargatttSL  When  the  story  was  applied  to  Faust  in  the  six- 
ieenth  century,  the  terrible  Middle  Age  Devil  was  paramount^ 
and  knew  how  to  exact  his  due. 
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the  fifteenth  oentaiy,  innumerable  victims  were  arraigned 
on  the  double  charge  of  heresy  and  sorcery — for  the 
crimes  tan  in.  couples,  both  being  children  and  sworn 
servants  of  the  DeviL  Would  that  the  historian  could 
say  that  with  the  era  of  the  Befortnation  these  abomi- 
nations ceased!  The  Boman  Hierarchy,  with  her  bulls 
and  inquisitors,  had  sown  a  bitter  crop,  which  both  she 
iemd  the  Protestant  Churches  were  destined  to  reap;  but 
in  no  part  of  the  .world  were  the  labourers  more  eagier 
and  willing,  when  the  fields  were  "black"  to  harvest^  than 
in  those  very  reformed  communities  which  had  just 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Some,  and  which  had  sprung  in 
many  cases  from  the  very  heretics  whom  she  had 
persecuted  and  burnt,  accusing  them,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  most  malignant  sorceries.*    Their  excuse  is,  that  no 

*  How  strangely  full  of  common  sense  sounds  the  following 
article  from  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  De  part  Sax. 
5 :  "Si  quis a diabolo  deceptus  crediderit  secundum  morem 
Paganorum,  virum  aliquem  aut  foBminam  strigam  esse  et 
homines  comedere,  et  propter  hoc  ipsum  incenderit^  vel  camem 
ejus  ad  comedendum  dederit,  capitis  sententii  punietur.*' 
And  this  of  Botharius,  Lex.  Both,  379 :  "  Nullus  pmsumat 
aldiam  alienam  ant  ancillam  quasi  strigam  ocddere^  quod 
ChriBtianiB  mentibus  nullatenus  est  credendum  nee  posribtle 
est,  ut  hominem  mulier  vivum  intrinsecns  possit  comedere.'^ 
Here  the  law  warns  the  common  people  from  behoving  in 
witches,  and  from  taking  its  functions  into  their  own  hands, 
and  reasons  with  them  against  the  absurdity  of  suoh  delusions. 
So,  too,  that  reasonable  parish  priest  who  thrashed  the  witch, 
though  earlier  in  time,  was  far  in  advance  of  Gregory  and  hia 
inquisitors,  and  even  of  our  wise  King  James. 
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one  18  beforb  his  age.  The  intense  penonality  given  to 
tbe  Devil  in  the  Middle  Age  had  poesesaed  the  whole 
mind  of  Eoiope.  We  moat  take  them  aa  we  find  them, 
with  their  bright  fancy,  their  earnest  faith,  their  stem 
fanatidsm,  their  revolting  superstition,  just  as  when  we 
look  upon  a  pictnre  we  know  that  those  brilliant  hues 
and  tones,  that  spirit  which  informs  the  whole,  could 
never  be  were  it  not  for  the  vulgar  earths  and  oil  out  of 
which  the  glorious  work  of  art  is  mixed  and  made. 
Strangely  monotonous  are  all  the  witch  trials  of  which 
Europe  has  so  many  to  show.  At  first  the  accused  denies^ 
then  under  torture  she  confesses,  then  relapses  and  denies; 
tortured  again,  she  confesses  again,  amplifies  her  story, 
and  accuses  others.  When  given  to  the  stake,  she  not 
seldom  asserts  all  her  confessions  to  be  false,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  power  which  the  fiend  still  has  over  her. 
Then  she  is  burnt  and  her  ashes  given  to  the  winds. 
Those  who  wish  to  read  one,  unexampled  perhaps  for 
barbarity  and  superstition,  and  more  curious  than  the 
rest  from  the  prominence  given  in  it  to  a  man^  may  find 
it  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Fian,  the  Scotch  wizard^  "  which 
Doctor  was  r^iister  to  the  devill,  that  sundrie  times 
preached  at  North  Baricke  (North  Berwick,  in  East 
Lothian)  Kirke  to  a  number  of  notorious  Witches."*    But 

*  The  following  is  the  title  of  this  strange  tracts — '^Newes 
from  Scotland,  declaring  the  damnable  life  of  Doctor 
notable  Sorcerer,  who  was  burned  at  Edenbrough,  in 
last  1091,  which  Doctor  was  register  to  the  devill,  that 
sondrie  times  preached  at  North  Baricke  Kirke  to  a  number 
of  notorious  Witches.  With  the  true  examinations  of  the  said 
Doctor  and  witeheii  as  they  uttered  them  in  the  presence  of 
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we  advise  no  one  to  venture  on  a  perosal  of  this  tract  who 
is  not  prepared  to  meet  with  the  most  unutterable  accusa- 
tions and  crimes,  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  the  most 
absurd  confessions,  followed  as  usual  by  the  stoutest 
denial  of  all  that  had  been  confessed ;  when  torture  had 
done  her  worst  on  poor  human  nature,  and  the  soul  re- 
asserted at  the  last  her  supremacy  over  the  body.^    One 

the  Scottish  king.  Discovering  how  they  pretended  to  be- 
witch and  drowne  his  Majestie  in  the  sea,  commiog  from  Den- 
marke,  with  such  other  wonderfull  matters  as  the  like,  hath 
not  bin  heard  at  anie  time.  Published  according  to  the 
Scottish  oopie.  Printed  for  William  Wright"  It  was  reprinted 
m  1816  for  the  Roxburghe  CSub  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Freeling,  and 
is  very  scarce  even  in  the  reprint^  which,  all  things  considered, 
is  perhaps  just  as  welL 

*  The  following  specimens  of  the  tortures  and  conf essiona 
may  suffice;  but  most  of  the  crimes  and  confessions  are 
unutterable.  One  Geillis  Duncane  was  tortured  by  her 
master,  David  Seaton,  dwelling  within  the  town  of  Tranent^ 
who,  "with  the  help  of  others,  did  torment  her  with  the  tor- 
ture of  the  Pilliwinkes  (thumbscrews),  upon  her  fingers,  and 
binding  and  wrinching  her  head  with  a  cord  or  roape^  which 
IS  a  most  cruel  torment  also."  So  also  Agnes  Sampson,  "  the 
eldest  witch  of  them  all,  dwelling  in  Haddington,  being  brought 
to  Haleruid  House  before  the  kinge's  majestie  and  sundry 
other  of  the  nobilitie  of  Scotland,  had  her  head  thrawne  with 
a  rope  according  to  the  custom  of  that  countrie,  beeing  a 
payne  most  greevous."  After  the  Devil's  mark  is  found  on 
her,  she  confesses  that  she  went  to  sea  with  two  hundred 
others  in  sieves  to  the  kirk  of  North  Berwick  in  East  Lothian, 
and  after  they  had  landed  they  "  took  handei  on  the  lande 
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characteristic  of  all  these  witch  trials  is  the  iact,  that  in 
spite  of  their  unholy  connection  and  intrigues  with  the 
Evil  One,  no  witch  ever  attained  to  wealth  and  station  by 
the  aid  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  pleasure  to  do  ill 
is  all  the  pleasure  they  feeL  This  &ct  alone  might  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  their  persecutors,  for  if  the  Devil  had 
the  worldly  power  which  they  represented  him  to  have, 

and  daunced,  this  reill  or  short  daunce,  saying  all  with 
one  ToieCi — 

**  Commer  goe  y  before,  Commer  goe  ye, 
Oil  ye  wfll  not  goe  before,  Commer  let  me.'* 

''At  which  time  she  confessed  that  this  Geillis  Dnncane  did 
goe  before  them  playing  this  reill  or  daunce  upon  a  small 
trumpe  called  a  Jew's  trump,  until  they  entered  into  the 
kirk  of  North  BarricL'*  "As  touching  the  aforesaid  Doctor 
Ran,"  he  "was  taken  and  imprisoned,  and  used  with  the 
accustomed  peine  provided  for  these  offences,  inflicted  upon 
the  rest^  as  is  aforesaid.  First  by  thrawing  of  his  head  with 
a  rope,  whereat  he  would  oonfes8enothing(!)  Secondly,  he  was 
pemaded  by  (aire  means  to  conf  esse  his  follies,  but  that  would 
prevails  as  litUa  Lastly,  he  was  put  to  the  most  severe  and 
eruell  peine  in  the  world,  called  the  Bootes,  who,  after  he  had 
leceived  three  strokes,  being  inquired  if  he  would  confesse  his 
damnable  actes  and  wick3d  life,  his  toong  would  not  serve 
htm  to  speake."  This  inability,  produced  no  doubt  by  pain^ 
the  other  witches  explain  by  saying  that  the  Devil's  mark 
had  not  been  found,  which,  being  found,  "the  charm"  was 
"sttnted,"  and  the  Doctor,  in  dread  probably  of  a  fourth  stroke, 
confessed  unutterably  shameful  things.  Having  escaped  from 
prison,  of  course  by  the  aid  of  the  Devil,  he  was  pursued,  and 
broo^t  back  and  re-ezamined  before  the  king.    "  But  this 
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he  might  at  least  have  raised  some  of  bis  votaries  to 
temporal  rank,  and  to  the  pomps  and  the  vanities  of  this 
world.  An  old  German  proverb  expresses  this  notorious 
fact,  by  saying,  that  ^'evisry  seven  years  a  witch  is  Uiree 
halfpence  richer ; "  and  so  with  all  the  unholy  means  of 
Hell  at  their  command,  they  dragged  out  their  lives,  along 
with  their  black  cats,  in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  To 
this  fate  at  last  came  the  worshippers  of  the  great  goddess 
Freyja,  whom  our  forefathers  adored  as  the  goddess  of  love 
and  plenty ;  and  whose  car  was  drawn  by  those  animals 
which  popular  superstition  has  ever  since  assigned  to  the 
''  old  witch  "  of  our  English  villages. 

The  North  was  not  free,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
Protestant  world,  from  this  direful  superstition,  which  ran 

Doctor,  notwithstanding  that  his  own  confession  appeareth 
remaining  in  recorde,  under  his  owne  handewriting,  and  the 
same  thereunto  fixed  in  the  presence  of  the  Sling's  majestie 
and  sundrie  of  Us  councell,  yet  did  he  utterly  deny  the  same, 
whereupon  the  King's  majestie,  perceiving  his  stubbome 
wilfulnesse  ...  he  was  commanded  to  have  a  most  strange 
torment,  which  was  done  in  this  manner  following,— His 
nailes  upon  all  his  fingers  were  riven  and  pulled  off  with  an 
instrument  called  in  Scottish  a  Turkas,  which  in  England  wee 
call  a  payre  of  pincers,  and  under  everie  nayle  there  was  thrust 
in  two  needels  over  even  up  to  the  heads.  At  all  which 
torments,  notwithstanding  the  Doctor  never  shronke  anio 
whit,  neither  would  he  then  confesse  it  the  sooner  for  all  the 
tortures  inflicted  upon  him. 

''Then  was  he  with  all  convenient  speed,  by  commando- 
ment  convaied  againe  to  the  torment  of  the  Bootes,  wherein  hea 
continued  a  long  time,  and  did  abide  so  many  blowes  in  them, 
that  his  legges  were  crusht  and  beaten  together  as  small  as 
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over  Europe  like  a  pestdlence  in  the  nx'teenth  cemtury. 
In  Sweden  especially,  the  witches  and  their  midnight 
ridings  to  JStokuUa^  the  black  hill»  gave  occasion  to 
processes  as  absurd  and  abominable  as  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Fian  and  the  witch-findings  of  Hopkins.  In  Denmark, 
the  sorceresses  were  supposed  to  meet  at  Tromsoe,  high  up 
in  Finmark,  or  even  on  Hecia  in  Iceland.  The  Norse 
witches  met  at  a  Blokolle  of  their  own,  or  on  the 
Dovrefell,  or  at  other  places  in  Norway  or  Finmark.  As 
might  be  expected,  we  find  many  traces  of  witchcraft  in 
these  Tales,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  may  not 
be  referred  rather  to  the  old  heathen  belief  in  such  arts 
still  lingering  in  the  popular  mind  than  to  the  processes 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  were  far 

mig^t  bee,  and  the  bones  and  flesh  so  brused  that  the  blood 
and  marrow  spouted  forth  in  great  abundance,  whereby  they 
were  made  unserviceable  for  ever.  And  notwithstanding  all 
these  grievous  paines  and  cruel  tormentSi  he  would  not 
eonfesse  aniething,  so  deepely  had  the  DeviU  entered  into  his 
hearti  that  hee  utterly  denied  all  that  which  he  had  before 
avouched,  and  would  saie  nothing  therunto  but  this,  that  what 
he  had  done  and  sayde  before,  was  onely  done  and  saide  for 
fear  of  paynes  which  he  had  endured."  Thereupon  as  "a  due 
execution  of  justice,"  "and  for  example  sake,"  he  was  tried, 
■entenced,  put  into  a  cart,  strangled  and  "immediately  put 
into  a  great  fire,  being  readie  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  burned  in  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edenbrough  on  a  saterdaie, 
in  the  ende  of  Januarie  last  past,  1591."  The  tract  ends 
significantly:  "The  rest  of  the  witches  which  are  not  yet 
executed  remayne  in  prison  till  further  triall  and  knowledge 
of  his  majestic^  pleasure." 
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more  a  craze  and  mania  of  the  educated  classes  acting 
under  a  mistaken  religious  fanaticism  against  popular 
superstitions  than  a  movement  arising  from  the  mass  of 
the  community.  Stilly  in  the  Mastermaid,  p.  71,  the 
witch  of  a  sister-in-law,  who  had  rolled  the  apple  over  to 
the  Prince,  and  so  charmed  him,  was  torn  to  pieces  be* 
tween  twenty-four  horses.  The  old  queen  in  "  The  Lassie 
and  her  Grodmother/'  p.  188,  tries  to  persuade  her  son 
to  have  the  young  queen  burnt  aUve  for  a  wicked  witch^ 
who  was  dumb,  and  had  eaten  her  own  babes.  In  ^  East 
o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon,"  p.  22,  it  is  a  wicked 
stepmother  who  has  bewitched  the  prince.  In  *  Bushy 
Bride,'*  p.  322,  the  ugly  bride  charms  the  king  to  sleep, 
and  is  at  last  thrown,  with  her  wicked  mother,  into  a  pit 
full  of  snakes.  In  "The  Twelve  Wild  Ducks,"  p.  51, 
the  wicked  stepmother  persuades  the  king  that  Snow-white 
and  Bosy-red  is  a  witch,  and  almost  persuades  him  to 
bum  her  alive.  In  "  Tatterhood,"  p.  345,  a  whole  troop 
of  witches  come  to  keep  their  revels  on  Christmas  eve 
in  the  Queen's  Palace,  and  snap  off  the  young  Princess's 
head.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  in  tales  where  Trolls  play  bo 
great  a  part,  to  keep  witch  and  Troll  separate ;  but  the 
above  instances  will  shew  that  the  belief  in  the  one,  as 
distinct  from  the  other,  exists  in  the  popular  superstitions 
of  the  North. 

The  frequent  transformation  of  men  into  beasts,  in 
these  Tales,  is  another  striking  feature.  This  power  the 
gods  of  the  Norseman  possessed  in  common  with  those  of 
aU  other  mythologies.  Europa  and  her  Bull,  Leda  and 
her  Swan,  will  occur  at  once  to  the  reader's  mind ;  and  to 
come  to  closer  resemblances,  just  as  Athene  appears  in  the 
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Odyney  as  an  eagle  or  a  swallow  perched  on  the  roof  of 
the  hall,*  so  Odin  flies  oflf  as  a  falcon,  and  Loki  takes  the 
form  of  a  horse  or  bird.  This  was  only  part  of  that 
omnipotence  which  all  gods  enjoy.  Bat  the  belief  that 
men,  nnder  certain  conditions,  could  also  take  the  shape  of 
animals,  is  primeval,  and  the  traditions  of  every  race  can 
tell  of  such  transformations.  Herodotus  had  heard  how 
the  Nenrians,  a  Slavonic  race,  passed  for  wizards  amongst 
the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  settled  ronnd  the  Black  Sea, 
because  each  of  them,  once  in  the  year,  became  a  wolf  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  returned  to  his  natural  shape. 
Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  St  Augustin,  in  his  great 
treatise,  Ik  Civitaie  Dei,  tell  the  same  story^  and  Virgil  in 
his  Sdoguu  has  sung  the  same  belietf  The  Latins  called 
such  a  man  a  twmtkin^ — vernpellis,  an  expression  which 
exactly  agrees  with  the  Icelandic  expression  for  the  same 
thing,  and  which  is  probably  the  true  original  of  our 
trnmeooL  In  Petronius  the  superstition  appears  in  its 
foil  shape,  and  is  worth  repeating.  At  the  banquet  of 
Trimalchion,  Niceroe  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
fcumskins  of  Nero's  time : — 

'^  It  happened  that  my  master  was  gone  to  Capua  to  dis 
pose  of  some  second-hand  goods.  I  took  the  opportunity  and 
persuaded  our  guest  to  walk  with  me  to  the  fifth  milestone. 
He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  a  sort  of  grim  water-drinking 
Plttta  About  cock-crow,  when  the  moon  was  shining  as 
bright  as  mid-day,  we  came  among  the  monuments.     My 

«  Otf.  iiL  372 ;  and  xxii.  239. 
t  Ed.  viiL  97— 

"  His  ego  sepe  lupum  fieri  et  se  condere  sUvis 
Moerim ^vidi." 
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fii^nd  began  addresdng  himself  to  the  stan,  but  I  waa  rather 
in  a  mood  to  dng  or  to  count  them ;  and  when  I  turned  to 
look  at  luni|  lo  I  be  ha4  already  stripped  himaelf  and  laid 
down  his  clothes  near  him.  Mj  heart  was  in  my  nostriUi 
and  I  stood  like  a  dead  man ;  but  he  '  ekeummmait  tfesHmenta/ 
And  on  a  sudden  became  a  woll  Do  not  think  I  jest;  I 
would  not  lie  for  any  man's  estate.  But  to  return  to  what  I 
was  saying.  When  he  became  a  wolf,  he  began  howling,  and 
fled  into  the  woods.  At  first  I  hardly  knew  where  I  was,  and 
afterwards,  when  I  went  to  take  up  his  clothes,  they  were 
turned  into  stone.  Who  then  died  with  fear  but  1 1  Yet  I 
drew  my  sword,  and  went  cutting  the  air  right  and  left,  till 
I  reached  the  villa  of  my  sweetheart  I  entered  the  court- 
yard. I  almost  breathed  my  last,  the  sweat  ran  down  my 
neck,  my  eyes  were  dim,  and  I  thought  I  should  never  recover 
myself.  My  Melissa  wondered  why  I  was  out  so  late,  and 
said  to  me, — '  Had  you  come  sooner  you  might  at  least  have 
helped  us,  for  a  wolf  has  entered  the  farm,  and  worried  all 
our  cattle ;  but  he  had  not  the  best  of  the  joke,  for  all  he 
escaped,  for  our  slave  ran  a  lance  through  his  neck.'  When 
I  heard  this,  I  could  not  doubt  how  it  was,  and,  as  it  was 
clear  daylight,  ran  home  as  fast  as  a  robbed  innkeeper. 
When  I  came  to  the  spot  where  the  clothes  had  been  turned 
into  stone,  I  could  find  nothing  except  blood.  But  when  I 
got  home,  I  found  my  friend  the  soldier  in  bed,  bleeding  at 
the  neck  like  an  ox,  and  a  doctor  dressing  his  wound.  I 
then  knew  he  was  a  turnskin ;  nor  would  I  ever  have  broke 
bread  with  him  again ;  no,  not  if  you  had  killed  me.*** 

*  See  Grimm's  D.  if.,  1047  fol. ;  and  for  this  translation 
from  Petronius,  a  very  interesting  letter  prefixed  to  Madden'a 
ed.  of  the  old  English  Bomance  of  ''William  and  the  Were> 
wolf,"  1832,  one  of  the  Boxburghe  Club  Publications.    Thin 
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A  man  who  had. such  ft  gift  or  greed  was  also  called 
lyeanihrcpus,  a  mw-wolf  or  wolf-man,  which  term  the 
Anglo-Saxons  translated  literally  in  Canute's  Laws 
veT0vul/,  and  the  early  English  taerewolf.  In  Old  Frepcb 
he  was  Umpgarou,  which  means  the  same  thing ;  except 
that^arotf  means  man-wolf  in  itself  without  the  antecedent 
loup,  so  that,  as  Madden  observes,  t^e  wbole  word  is  one 
of  those  reduplications  of  which  we  have  an  example  in 
lukewarm.  In  Brittany  he  was  bleizgarou  and  denvUiz, 
formed  respectively  from  Ueiz,  wolf,  and  den,  man ;  garou 
is  merely  a  distorted  form  of  wer  or  vere,  man  and  loup.  In 
later  French  the  word  became  toaraul,  whence  the  Scotch 
wraul,  umrl,  and  ioorlin.^ 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  belief  so  widely  spread  should 
not  have  extended  itself  to  the  North;  and  the  grave 
assertions  of  Olaus  Magnus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
his  Treatise  de  OmUibue  Sepkntrumalibus,  shew  how 
common  the  belief  in  were-wolves  was  in  Sweden  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Gustavus  Yasa.  In  mythical  times  the 
Volsunga  Sagaf  expressly  states  of  Sigmund  and  SinQotli 
that  they  became  were-wolves, — which,  we  may  remark, 
were  Odin's  sacred  beasts, — just  in  the  same  way  as  Biyn- 
hildr  and  the  Valkyries,  or  corse-choosers,  who  followed  the 

letter,  which  was  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Herbert  of  Petworth^ 
contains  all  that  was  known  on  this  subject  before  Grimm ; 
but  when  Grimm  eame  he  was,  compared  with  all  who  hail 
treated  the  subject^  as  a  sober  man  amongst  drunkards. 

*  BUUnard  in  the  Lais  of  Marie  de  France,  i.  178,  seems 
to  be  a  eomiption  of  Bleicgaron,  as  the  Norman  garwal  is  of 
foneolf.    See  also  Jamieson's  Did.  oader  leancolf. 

t  Famald  Sog.,  I  130,  131. 
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god  of  battles  to  the  field,  and  chose  the  dead  for  Valhalla 
when  the  fight  was  done,  became  swan-maidens,  and  took 
the  shape  of  swans.  In  either  case,  the  wolfs  skin  or  the 
swan's  feathery  covering  was  assumed  and  laid  aside  at 
pleasure,  though  the  VSlwndr  Quddr,  in  the  Edda,  and  the 
stories  of  "  The  Fair  Melusina,"  and  other  medieval  swan* 
maidens,  shew  that  any  one  who  seized  that  shape  while 
thus  laid  aside,  had  power  over  its  wearer.  In  later  times, 
when  this  old  heroic  belief  degenerated  into  the  notion  of 
sorcery,  it  was  supposed  that  a  girdle  of  wolfskin  thrown 
over  the  body,  or  even  a  slap  on  the  £Etce  with  a  wolfskin 
glove,  would  transform  the  person  upon  whom  the  sorcerer 
practised  into  the  shape  of  a  ravening  wolf,  which  fled  at 
once  to  the  woods,  where  he  remained  in  that  shape  for  a 
period  which  varied  in  popular  belief  for  nine  days,  three, 
seven,  or  nine  years.  While  in  this  state  he  was  especially 
ravenous  after  young  children,  whom  he  carried  ofi*  as  the 
were-wolf  carried  off  William  in  the  old  romance,  though 
all  were-wolves  did  not  treat  their  prey  with  the  same 
tenderness  as  that  were-wolf  treated  William. 

But  the  favourite  beast  for  Norse  transformations  in 
historic  times,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  Sagas,  was  the  bear,  the  king  of  all  their  beasts, 
whose  strength  and  sagacity  made  him  an  object  of 
great  respect.^ 

This  old  belief,  then,  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in 
these  Norse  Tales,  and  accordingly  we  find  men  trans- 
formed in  them  into  various  beasts.    Of  old  these  trans- 

*  See  Landnama  in  many  places.  Egil's  Sag.  Hrolf 
Krak.  Sag. 
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fommtioiis,  as  we  have  already  stated,  were  aotiTey  if  we 
may  use  the  expressiony.as  well  as  passiva  A  man  who 
possessed  the  gift  frequently  aasnmed  the  shape  of  a  beast 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasore,  like  the  soldier  in  Petronins. 
Even  now  in  Norway,  it  is  matter  of  popular  belief  that 
Finns  and  Lapps,  who  from  time  immemorial  have  passed 
for  the  most  ddlfal  witches  and  wizards  in  the  world,  can 
at  will  assume  the  shape  of  bears ;  and  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  say  of  one  of  those  beasts,  when  he  gets  unusually 
savage  and  daring,  "  that  can  be  no  Christian  bear."  On 
such  a  bear,  in  the  parish  of  Ofoden,  after  he  had  worried 
to  death  more  than  sixty  horses  and  six  men,  it  is  said 
that  a  girdle  of  bearskin,  the  infallible  mark  of  a  man 
thus  transformed,  was  found  when  he  was  at  last  tracked 
and  slain.  The  tale  called  "  Farmer  Weathersky,"  in  this 
collection  (p.  285),  shews  that  the  belief  of  these  spon- 
taneous transformations  still  exists  in  popular  tradition, 
where  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Farmer  Weathersky  is  only 
one  of  the  ancient  gods  degraded  into  a  demon's  shape. 
His  sudden  departure  through  the  air,  horse,  sledge, 
and  lad,  and  all,  and  his  answer,  ''I'm  at  home,  alike 
north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west'';  lus  name  it- 
self, and  his  distant  abode,  surrounded  with  the  corpses 
of  the  slain,  sufKciently  betray  the  divinity  in  disguise. 
His  transformation,  too,  into  a  hawk  answers  exactly  to 
that  of  Odin  when  he  flew  away  from  the  Frost  Oiant  in 
the  shape  of  that  bird.  But  in  these  Tales  such  trans- 
formations are  for  the  most  part  passive;  they  occur  not 
at  the  wiU  of  the  person  transformed,  but  through  sorcery 
{nactised  on  them  by  some  one  else.  Thus  the  White 
Bear  in  the  beautiful  story  of  *'  East  o'  the  Sun  and  West 
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o'  the  Moqq/'  p.. 22,  is  9^  Prince  tntnBformed  by  hiB  step- 
,  mothexj  jnst  aa  it  is  the  stepmother  who  playa  the  same 
part  in  the  romance  of  William  and  the  Were-wolf .  So 
the  horse  in  "The  Widow's  Son/'  p.  311,  is  a  X^rinoe 
over  whom  a  king  has  cast  that  shape.*  So  also  in  "Loid 
Peter/'  p.  295,  which  is  the  full  story  of  what  we  have 
only  hitherto  known  in  part  as  '*  Puss  in  Boots»"  the  cat  is 
a  Princess  bewitched  by  the  Troll  who  had  robbed  her  of 
her  lands;  so  also  in  "The  Seven  Foals/'  p.  302»  and 
"The  Twelve  Wild  Ducks/'  p.  51,  the  Foals  and  the 
Ducks  are  Princes  over  whom  that  fate  has  come  by 
the  power  of  a  witch  or  a  Troll,  to  whom  an  unwary 
promise  had  been  given.  Thoroughly  mythic  is  the  trait 
in  "The  Twelve  Wild  Ducks/'  where  the  youngest  brother 
reappears  with  a  wild  duck's  wing  instead  of  his  left  arm, 
because  his  sister  had  no  time  to  finish  that  portion  of  the 
shirt,  upon  the  completion  of  which  his  retransformation 
depended. 

But  we  should  ill  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Norsemen, 
if  we  supposed  that  these  transformations  into  beasts  were 
all  that  the  national  heart  has  to  tell  of  beasts  and  their 
doings,  or  that,  when  they  appear,  they  do  so  merely  as 
men-beasts,  without  any  power  or  virtue  of  their  own. 
From  the  earliest  times,  side  by  side  with  those  productions 
of  the  human  mind  which  speak  of  the  dealings  of  men 
with  men,  there  has  grown  up  a  stock  of  traditions  about 
^ninriAliy  and  their  relations  with  one  another,  which  forms 
a  true  Beast  Epic,  and  is  full  of  the  liveliest  traits  of  nature. 

*  TrMham,  ai  kaste  ham  paa.  Comp.  the  Old  Norae 
hamTf  hamfoTf  hammadr,  hamranmir^  which  occur  repeatedly  in 
the  same  sense. 
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Here,  too,  it  was  reserved  for  Grimm  to  restore  these 
traditions  to  their  trae  place  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  shew  that  the  poetiy  which  treats  of  them  is 
neither  satirical  nor  didactic,  though  it  maj  contain  touches 
of  both  these  artificial  kinds  of  compositioD,  but,  on  the 
oontraiy,  purely  and  intensely  natural  It  is  Epic,  in  short, 
springing  out  of  that  deep  love  of  nature  and  dose  observa- 
tion of  the  habits  of  animals  which  is  only  possible  in  an 
early  and  simple  stage  of  society.  It  used  to  be  the 
fashion,  when  these  Beast  traditions  were  noticed,  to  point 
to  iESsop  as  their  original,  but  Grimm  has  sufficiently 
proved*  that  what  we  see  in  iEsop  is  only  the  remains  of  a 
great  world>old  cycle  of  such  traditions  which  had  already, 
in  iEsop's  day,  been  subjected  by  the  Greek  mind  to  that 
critical  process  which  a  late  state  of  society  brings  to  bear 
on  popular  traditions ;  that  they  were  then  already  worn 
and  washed  out  and  moralised.  He  has  also  f  hewn  how 
the  same  process  went  on  till  in  Fhsdrus  nothing  but  the 
dry  bones  of  the  traditions,  with  a  drier  moral,  are  served 
up  to  the  reader;  and  he  has  done  justice  on  La  Fontaine, 
who  wrote  with  all  the  wanton  licentiousness  of  his  day, 
and  frittered  away  the  whole  nature  of  his  fables  by  the 
frivolity  of  his  allusions  to  the  artificial  society  of  his 
time.  Nor  has  he  spared  Lessing,  who,  though  he  saw 
thnrogh  the  poverty  of  PhsBdrus  as  compared  with  .£sop, 
and  was  alive  to  the  weakness  of  La  Fontaine,  still 
wandered  about  in  the  classical  mist  which  hung  heavy 
over  the  learning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  saw  in 
Ike  Gnek  form  the  perfection  of  all  fable,  when  in  .£soi^ 
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it  really  appears  in  a  state  of  degeneracy  and  decay.  Here 
too,  as  in  80  many  other  tbingSi  we  have  a  proof  that  the 
world  ia  older  than  we  think  it  The  Beast-Fables  in  the 
Fanicha'TafUra  and  the  Sitopadesa,  the  Indian  parallela 
to  iEsop,  reveal,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  occnr, 
and  in  the  moral  use  to  which  they  are  put,  a  state  ai 
society  long  past  that  simple  early  time  in  which  such 
fictions  arisa  They  must  have  sprung  up  in  the  East  in 
the  very  dawn  of  time ;  and  thence  travelling  in  all  direc^ 
tions,  we  find  them  after  many  centuries  in  various  shapes, 
which  admit  of  no  mistake  as  to  their  first  origin,  at  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,  in  countries  as  opposite  as  the 
Poles  to  each  other;  in  New  Zealand  and  Norway, in 
Central  Africa  and  Servia,  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Mongolia ;  all  separated  by  immense  tracts  of  land  or  sea 
from  their  common  centre. 

To  the  earnest  inquirer,  to  one  who  believes  that  many 
dark  things  may  yet  be  solved,  it  ia  very  satisfactory  to 
see  that  even  Grinmi,  in  his  ''  Beynard  the  Fox,"  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  North,  properly  so  called,  had 
none  of  the  traditions  which  the  Middle  Age  moulded 
into  that  &mous  Beast  Epic  But  since  then  the  North, 
as  the  Great  Master  himself  confesses  in  his  later  works, 
has  amply  avenged  herself  for  the  slight  thus  cast  upon 
her  by  mistake.  In  the  year  18S4,  when  Giimm  thus 
expressed  his  surprise  on  this  point,  the  North  had  no  such 
traditions  to  shew  in  books  indeed,  but  she  kept  them 
stored  up  in  her  heart  in  an  abundance  with  which  no 
other  land  perhaps  can  vie.  This  book  at  least  shews  how 
natural  it  seems  to  the  Norse  mind  now,  and  how  much 
more  natural  of  course  it  seemed  in  earlier  times,  when 
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sense  went  for  so  much  and  reflection  for  so  little,  that 
beasts  should  talk ;  and  how  truly  and  faithfully  it  has 
listened  and  looked  for  the  accents  and  character  of  each. 
The  Bear  is  still  the  King  of  Beasts,  in  which  character 
he  appears  in  "  True  and  Untrue/'  p.  1,  but  here,  as  in 
Germany,  he  is  no  match  for  the  Fox  in  wit  Thus 
Reynard  plays  him  a  crick  which  condemns  him  for  ever 
to  a  stumpy  tail  in  No.  xxiiL  (p.  172).  He  cheats  him  out 
of  his  share  of  a  firkin  of  butter  in  Na  LVH.  (p.  409).  He 
is  preferred  as  Herdsman,  in  No.  x.  (p.  69),  before  either 
Bear  or  Wolf,  by  the  old  wife  who  wants  some  one  to  tend 
her  flock.  Yet  all  the  while  he  professes  immense  respect 
for  the  Bear,  and  calls  him  ''  Lord,"  even  when  in  the  very 
act  of  outwitting  him.  In  the  tale  called  '*  Well  Done  and 
HI  Fftid,"  p.  266,  the  crafty  fox  puts  a  finish  to  his  mis- 
bebaviour  to  his  ''Lord  Bruin,"  by  handing  him  over, 
bound  band  and  foot,  to  the  peasant,  and  by  causing  his 
death  outright  Here,  too,  we  have  an  example,  which  we 
shall  see  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  giants,  that  strength 
and  stature  are  not  always  wise,  and  that  wit  and  wisdom 
never  hil  to  cany  the  day  against  mere  bmte  force.  An* 
other  tale,  however,  restores  the  bear  to  his  true  place  as 
the  king  of  beasts,  endowed  not  only  with  strength,  bat 
with  something  divine  and  terrible  about  him  which  the 
TroUs  cannot  withstand.  This  is  **  The  Cat  on  the  Dovre- 
fell,''  p.  90,  in  connection  with  which  it  should  be  re* 
membeied  that  the  same  tradition  existed  in  the  thirteenth 
oeDtnry  in  Oeimany,*  that  the  bear  is  called  familiarly 
grandfather  in  the  North,  and  that  the  Lapps  reckon  him 

«  Qrimm,  IriidL  fZ/mm.,  114-19,  and  D.  if.,  447. 
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rather  as  akin  to  men  than  beasts ;  that  they  say  he  has  the 
strength  of  ten  and  the  wit  of  twelve  men.  If  they  slay 
him,  they  formally  beg  his  pardon,  as  do  also  the  Ostjaks, 
a  tribe  akin  to  the  Lapps,  and  bring  him  to  their  hnta 
with  great  formalities  and  mystic  songs.  To  the  Wolf, 
whose  nickname  is  ''Graylegs,"*  these  Tales  are  more 
complimentary.  He  is  not  the  spiteful,  stupid,  greedy 
Isengrim  of  Germany  and  France.  Not  that  Isengrim,  of 
whom  old  English  fables  of  the  thirteenth  century  tell  us 
that  he  became  a  monk,  but  when  the  brethren  wished  to 
teach  him  his  letters  that  he  might  learn  the  Paternoster,, 
all  they  could  get  out  of  him  was  larrib^  lamb;  nor  ooald 
they  ever  get  him  to  look  to  the  cross,  for  his  eyes,  with 
his  thoughts,  "were  ever  to  the  woodward."*!*  He  appears,, 
on  the  contrary,  in  "  The  Giant  who  had  no  Heart  in  his 
Body,"  p.  59,  as  a  kindly,  grateful  beast,  who  repays  ten* 
fold  out  of  the  hidden  store  of  his  supernatural  sagacity 
the  gift  of  the  old  jade,  which  Boots  had  made  over  to  hinu 
The  horse  was  a  sacred  animal  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes  from  the  first  moment  of  their  appearance  in  histoiy^ 
and  Tacitus^  has  related,  how  in  the  shade  of  those  woods 
and  groves  which  served  them  for  temples,  white  horses 
were  fed  at  the  public  cost,  whose  backs  no  mortal  man 
crossed,  whose  neighings  and  snortings  were  carefully 
watched  as  auguries  and  omens,  and  who  were  thought  to  be 

*  Gomp.  Vict  Hug.,  NdWe-Dame  de  Pari$,  where  he  tells 
us  that  the  gipsies  called  the  wolf  piedgris.  See  also  Grinun, 
D.  M.^  633,  and  Reinhart^  Iv,  ccvii,  and  446. 

t  Douce,  lUusi.  to  Shahpeare^  uL  33,  344,  quoted  in 
JUinhari  Fueks^  ccxxi.  X  Onrnan,  9,  10. 
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conscious  of  divine  mysteries.  In  Persia,  too,  the  classical 
reader  will  remember  how  the  neighing  of  a  horse  decided 
the  choice  for  the  crown.  Here,  in  England,  at  any  rate» 
we  have  only  to  think  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  twin* 
heroes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  migration,  as  the  legend  ran, — 
heroes  whose  name  meant "  hor^e," — and  of  the  vale  of  the 
White  Horse  in  Berks,  where  the  sacred  form  still  gleams 
along  the  down,  to  be  reminded  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
horse  to  onr  forefathers.  The  Eddas  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  famous  horses,  and  the  Sagas  contain  many 
stories  of  good  steeds,  in  whom  their  owners  trusted  and 
believed  as  sacred  to  this  or  that  particular  god.  Such  a 
horse  is  Dapplegrim  in  these  Tales  (p.  272),  who  saves 
his  master  out  of  all  his  perils,  and  brings  him  to  all 
fortune,  and  is  another  example  of  that  mysterious  con- 
nection with  the  higher  powers  which  animals  in  all  ages 
have  been  supposed  to  possess. 

Such  a  friend,  too,  to  the  helpless  lassie  is  the  Dun  Bull 
in  "  Katie  Woodeucloak,"  p.  357,  out  of  whose  ear  comes 
the  "Wishing  Cloth,''  which  serves  up  the  choicest  dishes. 
The  story  is  probably  imperfect,  as  we  should  expect  to 
see  him  again  in  human  shape  after  his  head  was  cut  off, 
and  his  skin  flayed ;  but,  after  being  the  chief  character 
up  to  that  point,  he  remains  from  that  time  forth  in  the 
background,  and  we  only  see  him  darkly  in  the  man  who 
comes  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  supplies  the  lassie's 
wants  when  she  knocks  on  it  Dun,  or  blue,  or  mouse- 
colour,  is  the  favourite  colour  for  fairy  kine  Thus  the 
cow  which  Ouy  of  Warwick  killed  was  dun.  The  Euldror 
in  Norway  have  large  flocks  of  blue  kine.  In  Scotland 
runs  the  story  of  the  Mouse-coloured  Elfin  Bull     In 
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Iceland  the  colour  of  such  kine  is  apalgrir^  dapple  grey. 
This  animal  has  been  an  object  of  adoration  and  respect 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  we  need  only  remind  oor 
readers  of  the  sanctity  of  cows  and  bulls  among  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians,  of  "the  Golden  Calf"  in  the 
Bible ;  of  lo  and  her  wanderings  from  land  to  land ;  and, 
though  last,  not  least,  of  Audhunila,  the  Mythic  Cow  in 
the  Edda,  who  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  creation  of 
the  first  Giant  in  human  form.* 

The  Dog,  to  which,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  faithful- 
ness, something  unclean  and  impure  clings,  as  Grimm  well 
observes,  plays  no  very  prominent  part  in  these  Tales^f 

*  Snorro's  Edda,  eh.  vi.,  English  trans.,  Stockholm,  1842. 

t  Thus  from  the  earliest  times  "dog/'  ''hound,"  has 
been  a  term  of  reproach.  Great  instances  of  fidelity,  such  as 
"Gellert"  or  the  "Dog  of  Montargis,"  both  of  which  are 
Eastern  and  primevalf  have  scarcely  redeemed  the  cringing 
currish  nature  of  the  race  in  general  from  disgrace.  M.  IVan* 
cisque  Michel,  in  his  Higtaire  des  Races  ManuUes  de  la  Fnmes 
et  de  FEspoffne,  thinks  it  probable  that  Cagci,  the  nickname 
by  which  the  heretical  Goths  who  fled  into  Aquitaine  in  the 
time  of  Charles  Martel,  and  received  protection  from  that  king 
and  his  successors,  were  called  by  the  Franks,  wss  derived 
from  the  term  Cants  Oolhicus  or  Canes  Ootki.  In  modem 
French  the  word  means  'hypocrite,'  and  this  would  come  from 
the  notion  of  the  outward  conformity  to  the  Catholic  formula- 
ries imposed  on  the  Arian  Goths  by  their  orthodox  protectors. 
Etymologically,  the  derivation  is  good  enough,  according  to 
Diezy  Bofmanisches  fTorterbuch;  Provenfal  co,  dog;  CM,  Grothic. 
Before  quitting  Cagot,  we  may  observe  that  the  derivation  of 
Hgotf  our  'bigot,'  another  word  of  the  same  kind,  is  not  so 
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We  find  him«  however,  in  "  Not  a  Pin  to  choose  between 
them»"  p.  173»  where  his  sagacity  fails  to  detect  his 
mistress ;  and,  as  ''  the  foe  of  his  own  house/*  the  half- 
bred  foxy  hound,  who  chases  away  the  cunning  Fox  in 
•Well  Done  and  111  Paid,"  p.  266.  Still  he,  too,  in 
popular  superstition,  is  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the  super- 
natural ;  he  howls  when  death  impends,  and  in  "  Butter- 
cup,"  p.  124,  it  is  Goldtooth,  their  dog,  who  warns 
Buttercup  and  his  mother  of  the  approach  of  the  old  hag. 
In  **  Bushy  Bride,"  p.  322,  he  appears  only  as  the 
lassie's  lap-dog,  is  thrown  away  as  one  of  her  sacrifices, 
and  at  last  goes  to  the  wedding  in  her  coach ;  yet  in  that 
tale  be  has  something  weird  about  him,  and  he  is  sent  out 
by  his  mistress  three  times  to  see  if  the  dawn  ia  coming. 

dear.  Michel  says  it  oomes  from  Figigothus,  BmgoOinu,  Dies 
•ays  this  is  too  far-fetched,  especially  as  **Bigot^"  '^Bigod,"  was 
a  teim  applied  to  the  Normans,  and  not  to  the  population  of 
the  South  of  France.  There  is,  besides,  another  deriyation 
given  by  Ducange  from  a  Latin  chronicle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  speakiog  of  the  homage  done  by  BoUoi  the  first 
Duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  King  of  France,  he  says — 

'*  Hio  Bon  dlgnatu  pedem  CaroU  oeoolari  niii  ad  <w  saom  leraret, 
flUMiae  mi  ooinitM  illam  Admonerent  «l  pedem  BegU  in  ftcoeptlooe 
tMiti  nranefii,  Neottrto  proTiads,  oecakretor,  AngHci  lingiU  retpon- 
dit  *ae  «e  6t  qU,*  quod  interpretator  'ne  per  deiun.'  Bex  Tero  et  iai 
mum  deridentoe,  et  aennonem  ejns  ooimpU  teferentet,  Ulnm  roce- 
venuii  Bigoitam ;  ande  Nonnaimi  edhuo  Bigothi  Tocantar." 

Waee,  too,  aays,  in  the  Honuin  de  liaUf  that  the  French 
had  abused  the  Normans  in  many  ways,  calling  them  Bigoa. 
It  is  also  termed,  in  a  French  record  of  the  year  1425,  "na 
wipi  tru  it^urieuxJ*  Diez  says  it  was  not  used  in  its  present 
sense  before  the  sixteenth  centur}-. 
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In  one  tale  (p.  264)  the  Goat  appears  in  full  force, 
and  dashes  out  the  brains  of  the  Troll,  who  lived  under 
the  bridge  over  the  burn.  In  another,  "  Tatterhood," 
p.  345,  he  helps  the  lassie  in  her  onslaught  on  the 
witches.  He,  too,  was  sacred  to  Thor  in  the  old  my- 
thology, and  drew  his  thundering  car.  Here  something 
of  the  divine  nature  of  his  former  lord,  who  was  the  great 
foe  of  all  Trolls,  seems  to  have  been  passed  on  in  popular 
tradition  to  the  animal  who  had  seen  so  many  adventures 
with  the  great  God  who  swayed  the  thunder.  This  feud 
between  the  Goat  and  the  Trolls  comes  out  curiously  in 
''The  Old  Dame  and  her  Hen,"  p.  14,  where  a  goat  falls 
down  the  trapdoor  to  the  Troll's  house :  "  Who  sent  for 
you,  I  should  like  to  know,  you  long-bearded  beast  ? "  said 
the  Man  o'  the  Hill,  who  was  in  an  awful  rage ;  and  with 
that  he  whipped  up  the  Goat,  wrung  his  head  off,  and 
threw  him  down  into  the  cellar."  Still  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  so  in  later  Middle-Age 
superstition  he  is  assigned  to  the  Devil,  who  even  takes 
his  shape  when  he  presides  at  the  Witches'  SabbatL 

Nor  in  this  list  must  the  little  birds  be  forgotten  which 
taught  the  man's  daughter,  in  the  tale  of  "  The  Two  Step- 
sisters," p.  113,  how  to  act  in  her  trials.  So,  too,  in ''  Katie 
Woodencloak,"  p:  357,  the  little  bird  tells  the  Prince, 
"  who  understood  the  song  of  birds  very  well,"  that  blood 
is  gushing  out  of  the  golden  shoe.  The  belief  that  some 
persons  had  the  gift  of  understanding  what  the  birds  said 
is  primeval.  We  pay  homage  to  it  in  our  proverbial 
expression,  "  A  little  bird  told  me."  Popular  traditions 
and  rhymes  protect  their  nests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wroi, 
the  robin,  and  the  swallow.    Occasionally  this  gift  seema 
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to  have  been  acquired  by  eating  or  tasting  the  flesh  of  a 
snake  or  dragon,  as  Sigurd,  in  the  Volsung  tale,  first 
became  aware  of  Regin's  designs  against  his  life,  when  he 
accidentally  tasted  the  heart-blood  of  Fafnir,  whom  he  had 
slain  in  dragon  shape,  and  then  all  at  once  the  swallow's 
song,  perched  above  him,  became  as  intelligible  as  human 
speeck 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  beings  which  plays  a  laige 
part,  and  always  for  ill,  in  these  Tales.  These  are  the 
Giants  or  Trolls.  In  modem  Korse  tradition  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  names,  but  originally  Troll 
was  a  more  general  expression  for  a  supernatural  being 
than  Giant,*  which  was  rather  confined  to  a  race  more 
dull  than  wicked.  In  the  Giants  we  have  the  wantonness 
of  boundless  bodily  strength  and  size,  which,  trusting 
entirely  to  these  qualities,  falls  at  last  by  its  own  weight 
At  first,  it  is  true,  that  proverbial  wisdom,  all  the  stores 
of  traditional  lore,  all  that  could  be  learnt  by  what  may 
be  caUed  rule  of  thumb,  was  ascribed  to  them.  One 
aympathises  too  with  them,  and  almost  pities  them  as  the 
vepresentatives  of  a  simple  primitive  race,  whose  day  is 
past  and  gone,  but  who  still  possessed  something  of  the 
innocence  and  virtue  of  ancient  times»  together  with  a 
stock  of  old  experience,  which,  however  useful  it  might  be 
as  an  example  to  others,  was  quite  useless  to  help  them* 

*  The  most  common  word  for  a  giant  in  the  Eddas  wss 
Jeium^  (A.-Sax.  eoim)^  which,  strsnge  to  say,  survives  in  the 
Seotfoh  StitL  In  one  or  two  places  the  word  Ogre  has  been 
used,  which  is  properly  a  Romance  word,  and  comes  from  the 
Fkendi  ogrs^  ItaL  orea^  Lat  crau.  Hera,  too^  we  have  an 
fM  Boman  god  of  the*  nether  world  degraded. 
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selves.  They  are  the  old  Tories  of  mTthology,  as  opposed 
to  the  .£sir,  the  advanced  liberals.  They  can  look  b&ck  and 
say  what  has  been,  bat  to  look  forward  to  say  wh^  will 
be  and  shall  be,  and  to  mould  the  future,  is  beyond  their 
ken.  True  as  gold  to  the  traditional  and  received,  nd 
worthless  as  dross  for  the  new  and  progressive:  such  & 
nature,  when  unprovoked,  is  easy  and  simple ;  but  rouse 
it,  and  its  exuberant  strength  rises  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
though  its  clumsy  awkward  blows,  guided  by  mere 
cunning,  fail  to  strike  the  slight  and  lissom  foe  who  waits 
for  and  eludes  the  stroke,  until  his  reason  gives  him  the 
mastery  over  sheer  brute  force  which  has  wearied  itself 
out  by  its  own  exertions.* 

This  race,  and  that  of  the  upstart  ^£sir,  though  almost 
always  at  feud,  still  had  their  intervals  of  common 
intercourse,  and  even  social  enjoyment.  Marriages  take 
place  between  them,  visits  are  paid,  feasts  are  given,  ale  is 
broached,  and  mirth  is  fast  and  furious.  Thor  was  the 
worst  foe  the  giants  ever  had,  and  yet  he  met  them  some- 
times on  good  terms.  They  were  destined  to  meet  once 
for  all  on  that  awful  day, ''  the  twilight  of  the  gods,"  bat 
till  then,  they  entertained  for  each  other  some  sense  of 
mutual  respect 

The  Trolls,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  mankind 
had  more  to  do,  were  supposed  to  be  less  easy-tempered^ 
and  more  systematically  malignant,  than  the  Giants,  and 
with  the  term  were  bound  up  notions  of* sorcery  and 

*  These  paroxysms  were  called  in  Old  Norse  Jdlunmodr^ 
the  EUn  mood^  as  opposed  to  Asmodr,  the  mood  of  the  jEmt^ 
that  diviner  wrath  which,  though  buraing  hot|  was  still  under 
the  control  of  reason. 
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anboly  power.  But  mythology  is  a  woof  of  many  colours, 
in  which  the  hues  are  shot  and  blended,  so  that  the 
varions  racee  of  supernatural  beings  are  shaded  ofT,  and 
fade  away  almost  imperceptibly  into  each  other;  and 
thus,  eyen  in  h^then  times,  it  must  have  been  hard  to 
say  exactly  where  the  Giant  ended  and  the  Troll  began. 
But  when  Christianity  came  in,  and  heathendom  fell, 
when  the  godlike  race  of  the  jSsir  became  evil  demons 
instead  of  good  genial  powers,  then  all  the  objects  of  the 
old  popular  belief,  whether  JEsir,  Giants,  or  Trolls,  were 
mingled  together  in  one  superstition,  as  ''no  canny.** 
They  were  all  Trolls,  all  malignant ;  and  thus  it  is  that, 
in  these  Tales,  the  traditions  about  Odin  and  his  under- 
lings, about  the  Frost  Giants,  and  about  sorcerers  and 
wizards,  are  confused  and  garbled ;  and  all  supernatural 
agency  that  plots  man's  ill  is  the  work  of  TroUs,  whether 
Ibe  agent  be  the  arch-enemy  himself,  or  giant,  or  witch, 
or  wizard. 

In  tales ,  such  as  "  The  Old  Dame  and  her  Hen,** 
p.  14,  ''The  Giant  who  had  no  Heart  in  his  Body," 
pi  69,  «* Shortshanks,*"  p.  131,  ''Boots  and  the  Tioll,** 
p.  215,  "Boots  who  ate  a  Match  with  the  Troll/*  p.  S6, 
the  easy  temper  of  the  old  Frost  Giants  predominates,  and 
we  almost  pity  them  as  we  read.  In  another,  "  The  Big 
Bird  Dan,**  p.  382,  we  have  a  Troll  Prince,  who  appears 
as  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  young  Prince,  and  lends 
him  a  sword  by  help  of  which  he  slays  the  King  of  the 
Trolls,  just  as  we  sometimes  find  in  the  Edda  friendly 
meetings  between  the  .£sir  and  this  or  that  Frost  Giant 
In  "Tatterhood,**  p.  345,  the  Trolls  are  very  near  akin 
to  the  witches  of  the  Middle  Age.      In  other  tales, 
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as  "The  Mastermaid,"  p.  71,  "The  Blue  BeV  p.  155, 
^'Farmer  Weathersky,"  p.  285,  a  sort  of  settled  malig- 
nity against  man  appears  as  the  direct  working  and  result 
of  a  bad  and  evil  spirit.  In  "Buttercup,"  p.  124,  and 
^•The  Cat  on  the  Dovrefell,"  we  have  the  TroU  proper, — 
the  supernatural  dwellers  of  the  woods  and  hills,  who  go 
to  church,  and  eat  men,  and  porridge,  and  sausages  indif- 
ferently, not  from  malignity,  but  because  they  know  no 
better,  because  it  is  their  nature,  and  because  they  have 
always  done  so.  In  one  point  they  all  agree:  in  their 
place  of  abode.  The  wild  pine  forest  that  clothes  tiie 
spurs  of  the  fells,  but  more  than  all,  the  interior  recesses 
of  the  rocky  fell  itself,  is  where  the  Trolls  live.  Thither 
they  carry  off  the  children  of  men,  and  to  them  belongs 
all  the  untold  riches  of  the  mineral  world.  There,  in 
caves  and  clefts  in  the  steep  face  of  the  rock,  sits  the 
Troll,  as  the  representative  of  the  old  giants,  among  heaps 
of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  things.  They  stride  oCT 
into  the  dark  forest  by  day,  whither  no  xays  of  the  sun 
can  pierce;  they  return  home  at  nightfall,  feast  themselves 
full,  and  snore  out  the  night  One  thing  was  fatal  to 
them :  the  sight  of  the  sun.  If  they  looked  him  full  in 
the  face,  his  glory  was  too  great  for  them,  and  they  burst, 
as  in  "  Lord  Peter,"  p.  295,  and  in  "  The  Old  Dame  and 
her  Hen,"  p.  14.  This,  too,  is  a  deeply  mythic  trait 
The  old  religion  of  the  North  was  a  bright  and  lively 
faith ;  it  lived  in  the  light  of  joy  and  gladness ;  its  gods 
were  the  "blithe  powers";  opposed  to  them  were  the 
dark  powers  of  mist  and  gloom,  who  could  not  bear  the 
glorious  face  of  the  Sun,  of  Baldr^s  beaming  visage,  or  the 
bright  flash  of  Thor's  levin  bolt 
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Id  one  aspect,  the  whole  lace  of  Giants  and  Trolls 
stands  out  in  strong  historical  light.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  in  their  continued  existence  amongst  the 
woods,  and  rocks,  and  hills,  we  have  a  memory  of  the 
gradual  suppression  and  extinction  of  some  hostile  race» 
who  graduaUy  retired  Into  the  natural  fastnesses  of  the 
land*  and  speedily  became  mythic.  Nor,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  their  natural  position,  and  remember  how  constantly 
the  infamy  of  sorcery  has  clung  to  the  Finus  and  Lapps^ 
shall  we  have  far  to  go  to  seek  this  ancient  race,  even 
at  the  present  day.  Between  this  outcast  nomad  race, 
which  wandered  from  forest  to  forest,  and  from  fell  to 
fell,  without  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  and  the  old  natural 
powers  and  Frost  Oiants,  the  minds  of  the  race  which 
adored  Odin  and  the  JBsir  soon  engendered  a  monstrous 
man-eating  cross-breed  of  supernatural  beings,  who  fled 
from  contact  with  the  intruders  as  soon  as  the  first  great 
struggle  was  over,  abhorred  the  light  of  day,  and  looked 
upon  agriculture  and  tillage  as  a  dangerous  innovation 
which  destroyed  their  hunting-fields,  and  was  destined 
finally  to  root  them  out  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  fact  appears  in  countless  stories  all  over  the  globe,  for 
man  is  true  to  himself  in  all  climes,  and  the  savage  in 
Africa  or  across  the  Bocky  Mountains  dreads  tillage  and 
detests  the  plough  as  much  as  any  Lapp  or  Samoyed. 
''  See  what  pretty  playthings,  mother ! "  cries  the  Giant's 
dan^ter,  as  she  unties  her  apron,  and  shows  her  |t  plough, 
and  horses,  and  peasant  "  Back  with  them  this  instant^** 
cries  the  mother  in  wrath,  **  and  put  them  down  as  care- 
fully as  you  can,  for  these  playthings  can  do  our  race 
gveat  harm,  and  when  these  come  we  must  budge."^ 
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^'  What  sort  of  on  earthworm  is  this  T  "  said  one  Giant  to 
another,  when  they  met  a  man  as  they  walked.  "These 
are  the  earthworms  that  will  one  day  eat  ns  up,  brother,"* 
answered  the  other ;  and  soon  both  Giants  left  that  part 
of  Germany.  Nor  does  this  trait  appear  less  strongly  in 
these  Norse  Tales.  The  Giants  or  Trolls  can  neither  brew 
nor  wash  properly,  as  we  see  in  "  Shortshanks/'  p.  131, 
where  the  Ogre  has  to  get  Shortshanks  to  brew  his  ale  for 
him ;  and  in  ''  East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon,** 
p.  22,  where  none  of  the  Trolls  are  able  to  wash  oat 
the  spot  of  tallow.  So  also  in  the  ''Two  Step-sisters,'* 
p.  113,  the  old  witch  is  forced  to  get  human  maids  to 
do  her  household  work;  and,  lastly,  the  best  example 
of  all,  in  "Lord  Peter,"  p.  295,  where  agriculture  ia 
plainly  a  secret  of  mankind,  which  the  Giants  were 
eager  to  learn,  but  which  was  a  branch  of  knowledge  be- 
yond their  power  to  attain. 

"'Stop  a  bit^'  said  the  Cat,  'and  111  tell  you  how  the 
farmer  sets  to  work  to  get  in  his  wmter  rye.' 

"And  so  she  told  him  such  a  long  story  about  the  winter  rye. 

**' First  of  all,  you  see,  he  ploughs  the  field,  and  then  he 
dungs  it,  and  then  he  ploughs  it  again,  and  then  he  harrows 
it^'  and  so  she  went  on  till  the  sun  rose." 

Before  we  leave  these  gigantic  natural  powers,  let  us 
linger  a  moment  to  point  out  how  heartily  the  Winds  are 
sketched  in  these  Tales  as  four  brothers ;  of  whom,  of 
course,  the  North  wind  is  the  oldest,  and  strongest,  and 
roughest  But  though  rough  in  form  and  tongue,  he  is  a 
genial,  kind-hearted  fellow  after  alL  He  carries  the  lassis 
to  the  oastle,  "  East  o*  the  Sun  and  West  o*  the  Moon,** 
whither  none  of  his  brothers  had  strength  to  blow.    All 
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iie  asks  is  Ibat  she  won't  be  afraid,  and  then  he  takes  a 
good  lest^  and  pn£b  himself  up  with  as  much  breath  as 
«ver  he  can  hold,  begins  to  blow  a  stonn,  and  off  they  go. 
So»  too,  in  ''The  Lad  who  went  to  the  North  Wind,"* 
p.  228,  though  he  can't  restore  the  meal  he  carried 
off,  he  gives  the  lad  three  things  which  make  his  for- 
tone,  and  amply  repay  him.  He,  too,  like  the  Grecian 
Boreas,  is  divine,  and  lineally  descended  from  Hrsesvelgr, 
that  great  giant  in  the  Edda,  who  sits  "at  the  end  of 
the  world  in  eagle's  shape,  and  when  he  flaps  his  wings, 
all  the  winds  come  that  blow  upon  men." 

Enough  surely  has  now  been  said  to  shew  that  the 
old  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Norseman  still  lives 
disguised  in  these  popular  tales.  Besides  this  internal 
«vidaice,  we  find  here  and  there,  in  the  written  literature 
of  earlier  days,  hints  that  the  same  stories  were  even  then 
current,  and  current  then,  as  now,  among  the  lower  classes. 
Thus  in  King  Sverri's  Saga  we  read,  "  And  so  it  was  just 
like  what  is  said  to  have  happened  in  old  stories  of  what 
the  Idn^s  children  suffered  from  their  stepmother's  ill- 
wilL**  And  again,  in  Olof  Tryggvason's  Saga  by  the  monk 
Odd,  *And  better  is  it  to  hear  such  things  with  mirth 
than  stepmothex^s  stories  which  shepherds  tell,  where  no 
one  can  tell  whether  anything  is  true,  and  where  the 
king  is  always  made  the  least  in  their  narrativa"  But,  in 
truth,  no  such  positive  evidence  is  needed.  Any  one  who 
has  read  the  VoUung  tale  as  we  have  given  it^  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  see  where  the  ** little  birds'*  who  speak  to  the 
Prince  and  the  lassie,  or  the  "  pit  of  snakes  "  into  which 
folk  an  cast»  in  these  tales,  come  from;  nor  when  they 
lead  in  the  "Big  Bird  Dan,"  p.  S8a»  about  "the  naked 
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sword  "  which  the  Princess  lltys  by  her  ride  every  nighty 
will  they  fail  to  reci^gmse  Sigurd's  sword  Gfram^  which  he 
laid  between  himself  and  Brynhildr  when  he  rode  through 
the  flame  and  won  her  for  Gunnar.  These  mythical  deep- 
rooted  germs,  throwing  out  fresh  shoots  from  age  to  sgd 
in  the  popular  literature  of  the  race,  are  far  more  oon- 
vindng  proofs  of  the  early  ezistenoe  of  these  traditions 
than  any  mere  external  evidence.* 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  shew  how  old  and  wide- 
spread this  custom  or  notion  of  the  *'  naked  sword"  was.  In 
the  North,  besides  being  told  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhildr,  we  hear 
it  of  Hrdlf  and  Ingigerd,  who  took  rest  at  night  in  a  hut  of 
leaves  in  the  wood,  and  lay  together,  *'but  laid  a  naked  sword 
between  them."  So  also  6axo  Orammaticus  says  of  King 
Gk>rm :  "  Onterum  ne  inconcessum  virgmis  amorem  libidinoso 
complexu  praeripere  videretur,  vicina  latent  non  solum  alterius 
eomplezibtts  ezuit»  sed  etiam  disirieio  mucrone  secrevit** — ^Lih. 
9,  p.  179.    So  also  Tristan  and  Isolt  in  Gottfried  of  Stras- 

burg's  poem,  lines  17,407-17 — 

**  Hierttber  vsnt  Tiiitea  «in«ii  iiii» 
Si  giengen  an  ir  hette  wider, 
Und  leitdn  lieh  di  wider  nlder, 
Voa  einander  wol  bin  daa, 
Reht  ale  man  und  mas, 
Niht  ala  man  und  wtp ; 
Di  lac  Up  und  Up, 
In  fremder  gelegenkeii, 
Ouch  h&t  Tristan  geleit 
Sin  moert  bar  enswiachen  cL** 

And  the  old  French  Tristan  in  the  same  way^*- 

"  £t  qant  il  yit  la  nue  ttpu 
Qui  entre  eua  deus  lea  deaearont'* 

So  the  old  English  Tristrem,  iii.  20,  21,  22— 

**  His  Bwexd  he  drough  titly 
Aad  laid  it  Asm  &»<veiM." 
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We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  men  and  women  of 
these  Tales,  and  then  our  task  is  dona    It  will  he  sooner 

And  the  old  Oennan  ballad  in  Des  Knabm  fFunderhom, 

iL276— 

"Der  H«rBog  log  mis  aeiii  goldigea  Mhwdrt, 
Er  leit  m  swiidMn  beida  hmt 
Dm  tohweit  loU  weder  hftnen  nooh  •ohneiden. 
Das  An«^#iti  loU  ein  magedli  blaiben.'* 

So  Fonao  and  Fenixia  in  the  Pentamerone,  i.  9 — 

*'1I»  Mgncnno  b*T«fe  fatto  vnio  a  Diana,  da  noo  tocoara  la  mogliara 
la  aotta,  id«m  la  tpata  arrcmeaia  ooauna  ataocione  'miaao  ad  iaao  ed 


And  in  Orimm's  story  of  ''The  Two  Brothersi*  where  the 
second  brother  lays  ''a  doable-edged  sword"  at  night  between 
himself  and  his  brother's  wife»  who  has  mistaken  him  for  his 
twin  brother.  In  faet^  the  enstom,  as  WiUiam  Waekernagel 
has  shewn  m  Empen  ZeUseM/i  fOr  Dmii$ehm  AlUr^^ 
one  reeognised  by  the  law ;  and  so  late  as  1477,  when  Lewii^ 
Coonty  PaUtine  of  Yeldens  represented  MaTimilian  of  Austria 
as  his  proxy  at  the  betrothal  of  Maiy  of  Buiigundy,  he  got 
into  the  bed  of  state,  booted  and  spurred,  and  laid  a  naked 
sword  between  him  and  the  brida  Comp.  Bwkmu  Bhrm^ 
9pi$gdt  pi  885.  See  also  as  a  proof  that  the  custom  was 
known  in  England  as  late  as  the  ssTenteenth  century,  ^  Tho 
Joifial  Crsw,*'  a  comedy  first  acted  in  1641,  and  quoted  by  Sir 
W.  Scott  in  his  Trianmf  p.  346,  where  it  is  said,  Act  ▼.  sc  2, 
*'  He  Udd  him  that  he  would  be  his  proxy,  and  many  her  for 
him,  and  lie  with  her  the  first  night  with  a  naked  cudgel  be> 
twixt  then.'*  And  see  for  the  whole  subject^  J.  Orimm's 
IMidki  B^kU^AUermam.  CMttingen,  1828,  pp.  168-70. 
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done,  because  they  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselvet, 
and  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  words  and  actionsL 
The  tales  of  all  races  have  a  character  and  manner  of  their 
own.  Among  the  Hindoos  the  straight  stem  of  the  stotj 
is  overhung  with  a  network  of  imagery  which  reminds  one 
of  the  parasitic  growth  of  a  tropical  forest  Among  the 
Arabs  the  tale  is  more  elegant,  pointed  with  a  moral,  and 
adorned  with  tropes  and  episodes.  Among  the  Italians  it 
is  bright,  lights  dazzling,  and  swift  Among  the  French 
we  have  'passed  from  the  woods,  and  fields,  and  hills,  to 
my  lady's  boudoir, — ^rose-pink  is  the  prevailing  colour,  and 
the  air  is  loaded  with  patchouli  and  mille  fleurs.  We 
miss  the  song  of  birds,  the  modest  odour  of  wild-flower8» 
and  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  pine  forest  The  Swedes 
are  more  stiff,  and  their  style  is  more  like  that  of  a 
chronicle  than  a  tala  The  Germans  are  simple,  hearty, 
and  rather  comic  than  humorous ;  and  M.  Moe^  has  well 
said,  that  as  we  read  them  it  is  as  if  we  sat  and  listened 
to  some  elderly  woman  of  the  middle  dass,  who  recites 
them  with  a  clear,  full,  deep  voica  In  Scotland  the  few 
that  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Kobert  Chambersj*  are  as 
good  in  tone  and  keeping  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  range  of  such  popular  collections.^    The  wonderful 

*  M.  Moe,  IiOmL  Norsk.  Event,  Christiania,  1851,  Sd 
ed.y  to  which  the  writer  is  largely  indebted 

t  Popvtar  Jttymtt  ofSeotla/nd,  ed.  1847. 

X  The  following  list^  wUeh  only  selects  the  more  promi- 
nent ooUeetions,  wiU  soffloe  to  shew  that  Popnlsr  Tsles  have 
a  literature  of  their  own:— Sanscrit:  The  Paniehi^Tniln^ 
«'The  Five  Books,"  a  eoUection  of  tMm  of  which  only 
extracts  have  as  yet  been  published,  but  of  which  Ptofenor 
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likeness  which  is  shewn  between  sooh  tales  as  ''The  Black 
Bull  of  Konoway"  in  Mr.  Ghamben's  collectipny  and 
Xatie  Woodendoak  in  these  Norse  Tales,  is  to  be  aocounted 

Wilson  has  given  an  analysis  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
AuMtic  Society,  toL  L  sect  S.  The  Eiicpadua,  or  *' Whole- 
eoose  Instmctioni"  a  ssleetion  of  tales  and  fables  from  the 
J^mieha-TaiUra,  first  edited  by  Carey  at  SerampcNre  in  1804; 
again  by  Hamilton  in  London  in  1810 ;  again  in  Oermany  by 
A.  W.  von  Schlegel  in  1829,  an  edition  which  was  followed  in 
18S1  by  a  critieal  commentary  by  Lassen;  snd  again  in  1890 
at  Galcntta  with  a  Bengali  and  English  translation.  The 
work  had  been  translated  into  English  by  Wilkins  so  early 
as  1787,  when  it  was  published  in  London,  and  again  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  whose  rendering,  which  is  not  so  good  as  that 
by  WiUdns,  appeared  after  his  death  in  the  collected  edition 
of  his  works.  Into  German  it  has  been  translated  in  a 
masterly  way  by  Max  MtUIer,  Leipzig,  Brockhans,  1844. 
Versions  of  these  Sanscrit  collections,  the  date  of  the  latter 
•of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  seoond  centoxy  of  the 
Christian  era,  varjring  in  many  respects,  but  all  possessing 
sofBdent  resemblance  to  identify  them  with  their  Sanscrit 
-originals,  are  f oond  in  almost  every  Indian  dialect^  and  in 
Zand,  Arabifl^  Pernan,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Turkish.  Wears 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  here  that  the  eminent  Sanscrit 
scholar.  Professor  Benfey  of  Gdttingen,  is  now  publishing  a 
-German  translation  of  the  Fankk^Tmin,  which  will  be 
ipanied  by  translations  of  numeroos  compositions  of  the 
kind,  drawn  firom  unpublished  Sanscrit  work%  and  from 
the  Isgids  current  smongst  the  Mongolian  tribsfc  The  work 
wJD  be  prscsded  by  an  introduction  embracing  the  whole 
<qnsstm  ef  the  oi%in  and  diffusion  of  fables  snd  popular 
The  foUowing  will  be  the  title  of  Pkof.  Benfey's  work : 
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for  by  no  theoiy  of  the  importation  of  this  or  that  parti- 
cnlar  tale  in  later  times  from  Norway,  bat  by  the  fiict 
that  the  Lowland  Scots,  among  whom  these  tales  were 

—''Pankha  Tonka.  Erster  Theii:  FQnf  BQeher  Indiaehar 
Fabeln,  Marohen,  and  Erzilangen.  Aas  dem  Sanakrit 
(IbersetEt^  mit  Anmerkangen  and  Einleitang  flber  das  Indisdie 
Grandwerk  and  dessen  Auflfltisse,  so  wie  Qber  die  Qoellen 
and  Verbreitong  das  Inhalts  derselben.  Zweiter  Theii, 
tfbersetsangen  and  Anmerkangen."  Most  interesting  of  aU 
for  our  purpose  is  the  collection  of  Sanscrit  TaleSi  ooUected 
in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  ers,  by  Samadew  BhaUa  of 
Cashmere.  This  has  been  published  in  Sanscrit^  and  tnms- 
lated  into  (German  by  Hermann  Brockhaas,  and  the  nature 
of  its  contents  has  already  been  sufficiently  indicated.  We 
may  add,  however,  that  Somadeva's  collection  exhibits  the 
EKndoo  mind  in  the  twelfth  century  in  a  condition,  as  legards 
popular  tales,  which  that  of  Europe  has  not  yet  reached. 
How  old  these  stories  and  fables  must  hare  been  in  the  East» 
we  see  both  from  the  PcmkHiO'TaiUTa  and  the  JStfopcutoo,  iritich 
are  strictly  didactic  works,  and  only  employ  tales  and  fables 
to  illustrate  and  inculcate  a  moral  lesson.  We  in  the  West 
have  got  beyond  fables  and  apologues,  but  we  are  only  now 
collecting  our  popular  tales.  In  Somadeva's  time  the  simple 
tale  no  longer  sufficed;  it  had  to  be  fitted  into  and  arvaoged 
with  others,  with  an  art  and  dexterity  which  is  really  marvel* 
lous;  andsocleverlyisthisdone,  that  it  requires  a  mind  of  no 
little  cultivation,  and  a  head  of  more  than  ordinary  cleaniesi» 
to  cany  without  confusion  all  the  wheek  within  wheels^  and 
fables  within  f ablesi  which  spring  out  of  the  original  story  as 
it  proceeds.  In  other  respects  the  popular  tale  loses  in  sim- 
plicity what  it  gains  in  intricacy  by  this  artificial  arrangement; 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  twelfth  centory  the  Hindoo  tales 
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told«  were  lineal  descendants  of  Norsemen,  who  had  either 
seized  the  couotiy  in  the  Yiking  times,  or  had  been  driven 
into  it  across  the  Border  after  the  Norman  Conquest 

bad  been  long  since  eoUected  out  of  the  months  of  the  people, 
and  Fsdaeed  to  writing ; — ^in  a  word,  that  the  popular  element 
had  disappeared,  and  that  they  had  passed  into  the  written 
Hteratore  of  the  race.  We  may  take  this  opportunity,  too, 
to  mention  that »  most  curious  collection  of  tales  and  fables, 
translated  from  Sanscrit^  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
Chinese.  They  are  on  the  eye  of  publication  by  M.  Stanislas 
Jnlien,  the  first  of  Chinese  scholars;  and  from  the  information 
on  the  matter  which  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  kindly 
furnished  to  the  translator,  it  appears  that  they  passed  with 
Buddhism  from  India  into  China.  The  work  from  which  M. 
JaHen  has  taken  these  fables — which  are  all  the  more  precious 
hecanse  the  Sanscrit  originals  haye  in  all  probability  perished, 
«^is  called  Tu-lin,  or  ''  The  Forest  of  Comparisons.''  It  was 
the  work  of  Tonen-thai,  a  great  Chinese  scholar,  who  was 
Prssident  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  at  Pekin  in  the  year  1565 
el  our  era.  He  collected  in  twenty-four  yolumes,  after  the 
kboor  of  twenty  years,  during  which  he  read  upwards  of  four 
hnndred  works^  all  the  fables  and  comparisons  he  could  find 
IB  andent  books.  Of  those  works,  two  hundred  were  trans- 
latioos  from  the  Sanscrit  made  by  Buddhist  monks^  and  it  is 
from  eleyen  of  these  that  M.  Julian  has  translated  his  Chinese 
FaUea  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  work  is  most  amdously 
eacpected  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters.  Let  it 
be  allowed  to  add  here,  that  it  was  through  no  want  of  respect 
towards  the  memory  of  M.  de  Sacy  that  the  translator  has 
giyen  so  much  prominence  to  the  yiews  and  labours  of  the 
Biolhers  Orimm  in  this  Introduction.  To  M.  de  Sacy  belongs 
all  the  merit  of  exploring  what  may  be  called  the  old  written 
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These  Noise  Tales  we  may  characterise  as  bold,  out* 
spoken,  and  hnmoronSy  in  the  trae  sense  of  hnnurar.  In 
the  midst  of  eveiy  difficulty  and  danger  arises  that  old 

world  of  fabla  He,  and  Warton,  and  Dnnlop,  and  Priee,  too, 
did  the  dayswork  of  giantB,  in  tracing  out  and  classifying 
those  tales  and  fables  which  had  passed  into  the  literators  of 
the  Aryan  race.  But^  besides  this  old  region,  there  is  another 
new  hemisphere  of  fiction  which  lies  in  the  mouths  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  peopla  This  new  world  of  fable  the  Orimma 
discoTcred,  and  to  them  belongs  the  glory  of  having  brougha 
all  its  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  light  of  day.  This  is  why  their 
names  must  ever  be  foremost  in  a  work  on  Popular  Tales, 
shining,  as  their  names  must  ever  shine,  a  bright  double  slar 
over  that  new  hemisphere.  In  more  modem  times,  the  eariiest 
collection  of  popular  tales  is  to  be  found  in  the  PiaeevoH  Nc$U 
of  John  Francis  Straparola  of  Caravaggio,  near  Ifilsn,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1660.  The  book» 
which  is  shamefolly  indiecent^  even  for  that  age,  and  wfaidi  at 
last,  in  1606,  was  placed  in  the  Index  BxprnrgohmiB^  eon  tains 
stories  from  all  sources,  and  amongst  them  nineteen  genuine 
popular  tales,  which  are  not  disfigured  by  the  filth  with  vriiieh 
the  rest  of  the  volume  is  fuIL  Straparda's  wuik  has  beeo 
twice  translated  into  German, — once  at  Vienna^  1791,  and 
again  by  Schmidt  in  a  more  complete  form,  MdrtkmSaalp 
Berlin,  1817.  But  a  much  more  interesting  Italian  collection 
i^peared  at  Naples  in  the  next  century.  This  was  the 
PeniameroM  of  Giambattiata  Basfle,  who  wrote  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan dialect,  and  whose  book  appeared  in  1637.  This  coUeO' 
tion  contains  forty-eight  tales,  and  is  in  tone,  and  keeping,  and 
diction,  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  langnaga. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  at  Naples.  It  has  been  trana> 
lated  into  Gennan,  and  a  portion  of  it,  a  year  or  two  back,  by 
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Norse  feeling  of  making  the  beat  of  everytiiing,  and 
keeping  a  good  face  to  the  foe.  The  langoage  and  tone 
aiB  perhaps  rather  lower  than  in  some  other  collectionSy 

Mr.  Taylor,  into  F«glt>l*  In  France  the  first  collection  of 
this  kind  was  made  hj  Oharles  Perrault)  who,  in  1697,  pub- 
lished eight  tales,  under  a  title  taken  from  an  old  Fabliau^ 
Conies  de  ma  Mire  VOye^  whence  comes  our  "  Mother  Gk>ose.'' 
To  these  eight,  three  more  tales  were  added  in  later  editions. 
Perrault  was  shortly  followed  by  Madame  d'Aulnoy  (bom  in 
1650,  died  1705),  whose  manner  of  treating  her  tsles  is  far 
less  true  to  nature  than  Perrault's,  and  who  inserts  at  will 
verses,  alterations,  additions,  and  moral  reflections.  Her 
style  is  sentimental  and  oTcr-refined ;  the  courtly  airs  of  the 
sge  of  Louis  xnr.  predominate,  and  nature  suffers  by  the 
change  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace.  Madame  d' Aulnoy 
was  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators:  the  Countess  Murat^  who 
died  in  1716 ;  Countess  d'Auneuil,  who  died  in  1700 ;  M.  de 
Pieschae,  bom  1676,  who  composed  tales  of  utter  worthless- 
ness^  which  may  be  read  as  examples  of  what  popular  tales 
are  not|  in  the  collection  called  L$  (kJbind  dee  F4e$t  which  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1785.  Not  much  better  are  the  attempts 
of  Count  Hamilton,  who  died  in  1720;  of  M.  de  Moncri^ 
whodiedml770;  of  Msdemoiselle  de  la  Force,  died  1724 ;  of 
MademoiseUe  metier,  died  1787;  of  CountCaylus,  who  wrote 
his  Fieriee  NowMee  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
for  the  popukr  element  fails  abnost  entirely  in  their  works. 
Such  as  they  are,  they  may  slso  be  read  in  the  (kbmei  dee 
Fies^  a  collection  which  ran  to  no  fewer  than  forty-one  volumes, 
and  with  which  no  lover  of  popular  tradition  need  trouble 
himself  much.  To  the  playwright  and  the  story-teller  it  has 
been  a  great  repository,  which  has  si:q>plied  the  lack  of  original 
faivention.    In  Germany  we  need  trouble  ourselves  with  none 
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but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  the  tales  of 
**  hempen  homespuns/'  of  Norse  yeomen,  oiNorske  Bonder^ 
who  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  who  bum  tallow,  not  wax ; 
and  yet  in  no  collection  of  tales  is  the  general  tone  so 
chaste,  are  the  great  principles  of  morality  better  worked 
out,  and  right  and  wrong  kept  so  steadily  in  sight  The 
general  view  of  human  nature  is  good  and  kindly.  Tlie 
happiness  of  married  life  was  never  more  prettily  told 
than  in  "Gudbrand  on  the  Hillside,"  p.  149,  where  the 
tenderness  of  the  wife  for  her  husband  weighs  down  all 
other  considerations ;  and  we  all  agree  with  M.  Moe  that 
it  would  be  well  if  there  were  many  wives  like  6udbrand*& 
The  balance,  too,  is  very  evenly  kept  between  the  sexes; 

of  the  collections  before  the  time  of  the  Grimms,  except  to 
say  that  they  are  nearly  worthless.  In  1812-14  the  two 
brothers,  Jacob  and  William,  brought  out  the  first  edition  of 
their  Kinder-  und  Haus-MSrAen^  which  was  followed  by  a 
second  and  more  complete  one  in  1822,  3  vols.,  Berlin^ 
Beimer.  The  two  first  volumes  have  been  repeatedly  repob> 
lished,  but  few  readers  in  England  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  third,  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1856  at 
Gottingen,  which  contains  the  literature  of  these  traditional 
and  Ib  a  monument  of  the  care  and  pains  with  which  the 
brothers — or  rather  William,  for  it  is  his  work— even  so  fsr 
back  as  1820,  had  traced  out  parallel  traditions  in  other  tribes 
and  lands.  This  work  formed  an  era  in  popular  literaturop 
and  has  been  adopted  as  a  model  by  all  true  collectors  ever 
since.  It  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  faithfully  collecting 
these  traditions  from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  without 
adding  one  jot  or  tittle,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  themi 
except  to  select  this  or  that  variation  as  most  apt  or  beauti- 
fuL    To  the  adoption  of  this  principle  we  owe  the  excellent 
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for  if  any  wife  should  point  with  indignation  at  such  a 
tale  as  "Not  a  Pin  to  choose  between  them/'  p.  17 3,  where 
wives  snlfer;  she  will  be  amply  avenged  when  she  reads 
''The  Hnsband  who  was  to  mind  the  Honse,**  p.  S69» 
where  the  hnsband  has  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  bargain, 
and  is  punished  as  he  deserves. 

Of  particolar  characters,  one  occurs  repeatedly.  This 
is  that  which  we  have  ventured,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
to  can  "Boots,"  from  that  widely-spread  tradition  in 
English  families,  that  the  youngest  brother  is  bound  to  do 
all  the  hard  work  his  brothers  set  him,  and  which  has 
also  dignified  him  with  the  term  here  used  In  Norse  he 
is  called  ''  Atk^^  or  "  Bspen  AdufjuT    By  M.  Moe  he 


Swedish  collection  of  George  Stephens  and  Hylten  Cavallius, 
ammtka  FcU^Sagor  og  ^fvetdyr^  2  vols.,  Stockholm  1844,  and 
following  years ;  and  also  this  beautiful  Norse  one,  to  which 
Jaeob  Grimm  awards  the  palm  over  all  collections,  except 
perhaps  the  Scottish,  of  MM.  AsbjOmsen  and  Moe.  To  it 
also  we  owe  many  most  exceUent  collections  in  Germany,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  sn  active  band  of  the  Grimms' 
pupils  have  gone  gathering  up  ss  gleaners  the  ears  which  their 
great  masters  had  let  fall  or  let  lia  In  Denmark  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Winther,  Danske  FMeevmfyr,  (Copenhagen  1823,  is 
a  praiseworthy  attempt  in  the  same  direction ;  nor  does  it  at 
all  detract  from  the  merit  of  H.  C.  Andersen  as  an  original 
writer,  to  observe  how  often  his  crsative  mind  has  fastened  on 
one  of  these  national  stories,  and  worked  out  of  that  piece  of 
native  rock  a  fimshed  work  of  art  Though  last,  not  least, 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  Scottish  stories  collected  by  Mr.  Robert 
Chamben,  of  the  merit  of  which  we  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion  in  the  text 
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is  called  **  Ask^t"^  a  Daniah  word  which  the  readen  of 
Grimm's  Tales  will  see  at  once  is  own  brother  to 
AsehmpOiteL  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  "one  who 
pokes  about  the  ashes  aad  blows  up  the  fire " ;  one  who 
does  dirty  work,  in  short ;  and  in  Norway,  according  to 
M.  Moe,  the  term  is  almost  yniversally  applied  to  the 
youngest  son  of  the  family.  He  is  Cinderella's  brother, 
in  fact ;  and  just  as  she  had  all  the  dirfy  work  put  upon 
her  by  her  sisters,  he  meets  with  the  same  fate  from  his 
brothers.  He  is  generally  the  youngest  of  three,  whose 
names  aro  often  Peter  and  Paul,  as  in  Na  xlil  (p.  295), 
and  who  despise,  cry  down,  and  mock  him.  Bat  he  has 
in  him  that  deep  strength  of  character  and  natural  power 
upon  which  the  good  poweia  always  smile.  He  is  the 
man  whom  Heaven  helps,  because  he  can  help  himself; 
and  so,  after  his  brothers  try  and  fail,  he  alone  can  watch 
in  the  bam,  and  tame  the  steed,  and  ride  up  the  glass  hill, 
and  gain  the  Princess  and  half  the  kingdom.  The  Noise 
''Boots"  shares  these  qualities  in  common  with  the 
"Pinker*  of  the  Swedes,  and  the  DumnUinff  of   the 

*  After  all,  there  is,  it  seems,  a  Scottish  word  which 
answers  to  Atkepot  to  a  hair.  See  Jamieson's  Dictionaiyy 
where  the  reader  will  find  Ashi^pdUle  as  used  in  Shetland  for 
''a  neglected  child" ;  and  not  in  Shetland  alone,  but  in  Ayr* 
shire,  Ashypet^  an  adjective,  or  rather  a  substantive  degraded  to 
do  the  dirty  work  of  an  adjective,  "one  employed  in  the  lowest 
kitchen  work."  See  too  the  quotation,  "  when  I  reached  Mrs. 
Damask's  house  she  was  gone  to  bed,  and  nobody  to  let  me  in, 
dripping  wet  as  I  was,  but  an  ashypet  lassie,  that  helps  her  for 
a  servant" — SUarnhoai,  page  259.  So  again  Asriepei^  substan- 
tive, "a  dirty  little  creature,  one  that  is  constantly  soiled  with 
088  or  ashes." 
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Germans,  as  well  as  with  our  ^  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"* 
but  he  staxts  lower  than  these— he  starts  from  the  dust* 
bin  and  the  coal-hole.  Iliere  he  sits  idle  whilst  all  work ; 
there  he  lies  with  that  deep  irony  of  consdons  power, 
which  knows  its  time  must  one  day  come,  and  meantime 
can  afford  to  wait  When  that  time  comes,  he  girds  him- 
self to  the  feat,  amidst  the  scofis  and  scorn  of  his  flesh 
and  blood ;  bnt  even  then,  after  he  has  done  some  great 
deed,  he  conceals  it,  returns  to  his  ashes,  and  again  sits 
idly  by  the  kitchen-fire,  dirty,  lazy,  and  despised,  until 
the  time  for  final  recognition  comes,  and  then  his  dirt  and 
rags  CeJI  off, — ^he  stands  out  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  royal 
robes,  and  is  acknowledged  once  for  all  a  king.  In  this  way 
does  the  consciousness  of  a  nation,  and  the  mirror  of  its 
thought,  reflect  the  image  and  personification  of  a  great 
moral  truth,  that  modesty,  endurance,  and  ability  will 
sooner  or  later  reap  their  reward,  however  much  they  may 
be  dq^ed,  scoffed  at,  and  despised  by  the  proud,  the 
worthless,  and  the  orerbeanng.* 

As  a  general  rule,  the  women  are  less  strongly  marked 
than  the  men ;  for  these  Tales,  as  is  well  said,  are  uttered 
'"with  a  manly  mouth  ;"f  and  none  of  the  female  characters, 
except  perhaps  "*  The  Mastermaid,''  and  "  Tatterhood,**  can 
compare  in  strength  with  ''The  Master-Smith,**  "The 
Master-Thief,"  "^  Shortshanks/'  or  "  Boots."  Still  the  true 
womanly  type  comes  out  in  full  play  in  such  take  as  ''Hie 
Two  Step-sisters,"  p.  IIS;  East  o'  the  Sun  and  West 

^  The  Sagas  contain  many  instances  of  Norsemen  who 
sat  thus  idly  over  the  fire,  and  were  thence  called  KMUr, 
coalUierSj  but  who  afterwards  became  mighty  men. 

t  Moe  2  Introd.  NorsL  Event 
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o*  the  Moon,"  p.  22;  "Bushy  Bride"  p.  822,  and  "The 
Twelve  Wild  Ducks/'  p.  51.  In  all  these  the  lassie  is 
bright,  and  good,  and  helpful ;  she  forgets  herself  in  her 
eagerness  to  help  others.  When  she  goes  down  the  well 
after  the  unequal  match  against  her  step-sister  in  spinning 
bristles  against  flax ;  she  steps  tenderly  over  the  hedge, 
milks  the  cow,  shears  the  sheep,  relieves  the  boughs  of  the 
apple-tree, — all  out  of  the  natural  goodness  of  her  heart 
When  she  is  sent  to  fetch  water  firom  the  well,  she  washes 
and  brushes,  and  even  kisses,  the  loathsome  head;  she 
believes  what  her  enemies  say,  even  to  her  own  wrong  and 
injury ;  she  sacrifices  all  that  she  holds  most  dear,  and  at 
last  even  herself,  because  she  is  made  to  believe  that  it  is 
her  brother's  wish.  And  so  on  her,  too,  the  good  powers 
smile.  She  can  understand  and  profit  by  what  the  little 
birds  say;  she  knows  how  to  choose  the  right  caaketL 
And  at  last,  after  many  trials,  all  at  once  the  scene  changes, 
and  she  receives  a  glorious  reward,  while  the  wicked  step- 
mother and  her  ugly  daughter  meet  with  a  just  fate.  Nor 
is  another  female  character  less  tenderly  drawn  in  **  Hacon 
Grizzlebeard,"  p.  39,  where  we  see  the  proud,  haughty 
princess  subdued  and  tamed  by  natural  affection  into  a 
faithful,  loving  wife.  We  sympathise  with  her  more  than 
with  the  "  Patient  Grizzel "  of  the  poets,  who  is  in  reality 
too  good,  for  her  story  has  no  relief;  while  in  Hacon 
Grizzlebeard  we  begin  by  being  angry  at  the  princess's 
pride ;  we  are  glad  at  the  retribution  which  overtakes  her, 
but  we  are  gradually  melted  at  her  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships when  she  gives  up  all  for  the  Beggar  and  follo?r8 
him;  we  burst  into  tears  with  her  when  she  exclaims,^  Oh 
the  Beggar,  and  the  babe,  and  the  cabin  1 "  and  we  rejoice 
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with  her  when  the  Prince  saya, ''  Here  is  the  Beggar,  and 
there  is  the  babe,  and  so  let  the  cabin  bum  away." 

Nor  is  it  onprofitable  here  to  remark  how  the  profes- 
sions fare  when  they  appear  in  these  tales.  The  Church 
cannot  be  said  to  be  treated  with  respect,  for  "Father 
Lawrence"  is  ludicrously  deceived  and  scurvily  treated 
by  the  Master  Thief,  p.  232 ;  nor  does  the  priest  come 
off  any  better  in  "Goosey  Qrixzel,"  p.  221,  where  he  is 
thrown  by  the  Farmer  into  the  wet  moss.  Indeed  it  seems 
as  if  the  popular  mind  were  determined  to  revenge  itself 
when  left  to  itself,  for  the  superstition  of  Bome  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  severity  of  strict  Lutheranism  on  the 
other.  It  has  little  to  say  of  either  of  them,  but  when  it 
does  speak,  its  accents  are  not  those  of  reverence  and  love. 
The  Law,  too,  as  represented  by  those  awful  personages,  the 
Constable,  the  Attorney,  and  the  Sheriff  in  "  The  Master- 
maid,"  p.  71,  is  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  treated  with 
anything  but  tenderness.  But  there  is  one  profession  for 
which  a  good  word  is  said,  a  single  word,  but  enough  to 
shew  the  feeling  of  the  people.  In  "  The  Twelve  Wild 
Ducks,"  p.  61,  the  king  is  "as  soft  and  kind"  to  Snow- 
white  and  Bosey-red  "as  a  doctor," — a  doctor,  alas!  not  of 
laws,  but  of  medicine ;  and  thus  this  profession,  so  often 
despised,  but  in  reality  the  noblest,  has  homage  paid  to  it 
in  that  single  sentence,  which  neither  the  Church  with  all 
its  dignity,  nor  the  Law.  with  all  its  cunning,  have  been 
able  to  extort  from  the  popular  mind.  Yet  even  this 
profession  has  a  hard  word  uttered  against  it  in  "  Katie 
Woodendoak,"  p.  357,  where  the  doctor  takes  a  great  fee 
from  the  wicked  queen  to  say  she  will  never  be  well 
imleas  she  has  some  of  the  Dun  Bull's  flesh  to  eatw 
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And  now  it  is  time  to  bring  £his  Introduction  to  aa 
•end,  lest  it  should  play  the  Wolfs  part  to  Odin,  and 
swallow  np  the  Tales  themselves.  Enough  has  been  said, 
at  least,  to  prove  that  even  nursery  tales  may  have  a 
science  of  their  own,  and  to  shew  how  the  old  Nomir  and 
divine  spinners  can  revenge  themselves  if  their  old  wives' 
tales  are  insulted  and  attacked.  The  inquiry  itself  might 
he  almost  indefinitely  prolonged,  for  this  is  a  journey 
where  each  turn  of  the  road  brings  out  a  new  point  of 
view,  and  the  longer  we  linger  on  our  path,  the  longer  we 
find  something  fresh  to  see.  Popular  mythology  is  a 
virgin  mine,  and  its  ore,  so  far  from  being  exhausted  or 
worked  out,  has  here,  in  England  at  leasts  been  scarcely 
touched.  It  may,  indeed,  be  dreaded  lest  the  time  for 
collecting  such  English  traditions  is  not  past  and  gone ; 
whether  the  steam-engine  and  printing-press  have  not 
played  their  great  work  of  enlightenment  too  well ;  and 
whether  the  popular  tales,  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  land 
was  once  full,  have  not  faded  away  before  those  great 
inventions,  as  the  race  of  Giants  waned  before  the  might 
of  Odin  and  the  JEait.  Still  the  example  of  this  very 
Norway,  which  at  one  time  was  thought,  even  by  her  own 
eons,  to  have  few  tales  of  her  own,  and  now  has  been 
found  to  have  them  so  fresh  and  full,  may  serve  as  a 
warning  not  to  abandon  a  search,  which,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  ever  begun ;  and  to  suggest 
a  doubt  whether  the  ill  success  which  may  have  attended 
this  or  that  particular  attempt^  may  not  have  been  from 
the  fault  rather  of  the  seekers  after  traditions,  than  from 
the  want  of  the  traditions  themselves.  In  point  of  &ct» 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  gather  such  tales 
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tii  any  boantry,  as  those  who  have  collected  them  most 
suocessfolly  will  be  the  first  to  confess.  It  is  hard  to 
make  old  and  feeble  women,  who  generally  are  the 
depositaries  of  these  national  treasures,  believe  that  the 
inquirer  can  have  any  real  interest  in  the  matter.  They 
fear  that  the  question  is  only  put  to  turn  them  into 
ridicole;  for  the  popular  mind  is  a  sensitive  plant;  it 
becomes  coy,  and  closes  its  leaves  at  the  first  rude  touch ; 
mod  when  once  shut^  it  is  hard  to  make  these  aged  lips 
•nveal  the  secrets  of  the  memory.  There  they  remain, 
however,  forming  part  of  an  under-current  of  tradition,  of 
wliieh  the  educated  classes,  through  whose  mind  fiows  the 
bright  upper-current  of  faith,  are  apt  to  forget  the  veiy 
existence :  things  out  of  sight,  and  therefore  out  of  mind. 
Now  and  then  a  wave  of  chance  tosses  them  to  the  surfisM^ 
from  those  hidden  depths,  and  all  Her  Migesty's  inspectors 
of  schools  are  shocked  at  the  wild  shapes  which  still  haunt 
the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  English  are  not  a  superstitious  people. 
Here  we  have  gone  on  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
proclaiming  our  opinion  that  the  belief  in  witches,  and 
wittids,  and  ghoste,  and  fetches,  was  extinct  throughout 
the  land.  Ministers  of  all  denominations  have  preached 
them  down,  and  philosophen  convinced  all  the  world  of 
the  absurdity  of  such  vain  superstitions ;  and  yet  it  has 
been  reserved  for  another  learned  profession,  the  Law,  to 
produce  in  one  trial  at  the  Staffordshire  assizes,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  such  a  host  of  witnesses,  who  firmly  believed  in 
witchcraft,  and  swore  to  their  belief  in  spectre  dogs  and 
wixaids,  as  to  shew  that,  in  the  Midland  counties  at  least, 
such  traditions  are  anything  but  extinct    If  so  much  of 
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the  bad  has  been  spared  by  steam,  by  natural  philosophy^ 
and  by  the  Church,  let  us  hope  that  some  of  the  good  may 
still  linger  along  with  it,  and  that  an  English  Giimm  may 
yet  arise  who  may  carry  out  what  Mr.  Chambers  has  so 
well  begun  in  Scotland,  and  discover  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  (Jammer  Grethel,  some,  at  least,  of  those 
popular  tales  which  England  once  had  in  common  with 
all  the  Aryan  race. 

For  these  Norse  Tales  one  may  say  that  nothing  can 
equal  the  tenderness  and  skill  with  which  MM.  Asbjomsen 
and  Moe  have  collected  them.  Some  of  that  tenderness 
and  beauty  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  in  this  English 
translation;  but  to  those  who  have  never  been  in  the 
country  where  they  are  current,  and  who  are  not  familiar 
with  that  hearty  simple  people,  no  words  can  tell  the 
freshness  and  truth  of  the  originals.  It  is  not  that  the 
idioms  of  the  two  languages  are  different^  for  they  are 
more  nearly  allied,  both  in  vocabulary  and  construction, 
than  igiy  other  two  tongues,  but  it  is  the  face  of  nature 
herself,  and  the  character  of  the  race  that  looks  up  to  her, 
that  fail  to  the  mind's  eye.  The  West  Coast  of  Scotland 
is  something  like  that  nature  in  a  general  way,  ezoept 
that  it  is  infinitely  smaller  and  less  grand;  but  that 
constant,  bright  blue  sky,  those  deeply-indented,  sinuous, 
gleaming  friths,  those  headstrong  rivers  and  headlong  f aUs, 
those  steep  hill-sides,  those  long  ridges  of  fells,  those  peaks 
and  needles  rising  sharp  above  them,  those  hanging 
glaciers  and  wreaths  of  everlasting  snow,  those  towering 
endless  pine  forests,  relieved  by  slender  stems  of  silver 
birch,  those  green  spots  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  those 
winding  dales  and  upland  lakes,  those  various  shapes  of 
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birds  and  beasts,  the  mighty  crashing  elk,  the  fleet  rein- 
deer, the  fearless  bear,  the  nimble  lynx,  the  shy  wolf, 
those  eagles,  and  swans,  and  seabirds,  those  many  tones 
and  notes  of  Nature's  voice  making  distant  mnsit  through 
the  twilight  summer  nighty  those  brilliant^  flashing, 
northern  lights  when  days  grow  shorty  those  dazzling, 
blinding  storms  of  autumn  snow,  that  cheerful  winter 
frost  and  cold,  that  joy  of  sledging  over  the  smooth  ice, 
when  the  sharp-shod  horse  careers  at  full  speed  with  the 
light  sledge,  or  rushes  down  the  steep  pitches  over  the 
crackling  snow  through  the  green  spruce  wood — all  these 
form  a  Nature  of  their  own.  These  particular  features 
belong  in  their  fulness  and  combination  to  no  other  land. 
When  in  the  midst  of  all  this  natural  scenery  we  find  an 
honest,  manly  race,  not  the  race  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
but  of  the  dales  and  fells,  free  and  unsubdued,  holding  its 
own  in  a  country  where  there  are  neither  lords  nor  ladies, 
but  simple  men  and  women,  brave  men  and  fair  women, 
who  cling  to  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  and  whose 
memory  reflects  as  from  the  faithful  mirror  of  their  native 
8U.*el  the  whole  history  and  progress  of  their  race — ^when 
all  these  natural  features,  and  such  a  manly  race  meet ; 
then  we  have  the  stuff  out  of  which  these  tales  are  made, 
the  living  rook  out  of  which  these  sharp-cut  national 
forms  are  hewn.  Then,  too,  our  task  of  introducing  them 
is  over,  we  may  lay  aside  our  pen,  and  leave  the  reader 
and  the  tales  to  themselves. 
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■0  tiMj  an  in  mtff  and  diinniiig  Kngliihi  bave  had  many  laadsiip 
and  we  an  ^ad  thanfore  to  wdooma  a  new  edition.  Of  the  Tdae 
AenaelTea  and  of  Bit  George  Daaenfs  scholarly  introdnotion  to  tham 
aolhiag  xemaina  to  be  laid,  except  peihape  that  aa  they  hate  famne- 
antiqnity  behind  thenii  lo  aa  heirlooma  of  the  whole  Aryan 
they  nnat  anrnTe  to  an  indaftnite  futnre.  The  Boi^-apeaking 
worid  cannot  deiire  a  better  translation  than  this  of  Sir  Geoige 
DMenL  What  is  new  on  the  present  oocaaion  is  Mr.  Baaenfs  Memoir 
of  hia  fiither,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  Toliune. 
Mr.  Peasathaa  dona  wall  to  pat  on  record  this  aoooontof  a  life  spent, 
fMii  of  it  ftnuiUyy  part  informally,  bat  all  of  ii  honoaraUy  in  the 
of  the  pablia'— TisMt. 


*  The  atoiies  seem  as  we  read  them  aa  if  they  eoold  not  hare  existed 
jtheiwisa.  A  featore  of  the  ooUeetion  is  the  masteriy  introdaetkm 
gtfing  a  snrr^  of  the  whole  of  Kortham  mythology  and  literatarei 
We  hnow  of  no  other  work  of  its  kind  that  fonns  so  good  an  intro- 
daetion  to  the  stady  of  the  wondeiftil  poetiy  of  the  older  Edda.' — 


'Daasnt^  Pcp^lar  TdU$  fnm  As  N^rm  maydaim  to  ank  aaa 
classic:  One  of  the  most  capable,  earnest^  and  scholarly  disciples  of 
the  Oiimms,  Sir  George  oontribatad  greatly  to  the 'knowledge  of 
eomparaltTe  mythology  and  fdlklcre,  and  bcsMes  doing  mndi  to 
popolarise  a  bmndi  of  knowledge  at  that  time  oonfhied  to  the 
spectaliali  gave  na  a  book  of  stocisa  wiiich  has  been  a  psrpetoal 
i1  sight  to  manhood  and  to  youth.  The  new  edition  Is  handsomely 
got  ap^  and  will  be  an  cnament  to  any  shehres.  It  hss  noTar  been 
iorgotteo,  bat  is  likely  to  enjoy  an  aftermath  of  prosperity.'— A^oici 
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'  One  of  the  most  charming  booki  of  folk  etorias  peihape  kDOWB  to 
English  resden  is  Sir  George  Webbe  Daseot's Popular  TtUufnmtht 
NcT$€^  of  which  DftTid  Douglas,  Edinbozgh,  has  just  prodnoed  a  new 
edition.  The  interest  of  this  iasae  is  mnch  increased  br  the  valuable 
additi&tt  ^  a  memoir  of  the  eathor  contribated  bj  his  soiiy  Aithor 
Irwin  Dasentb  Bfr.  Dasent  giTee  a  dear  and  oondse  aoooont  of  his 
IiUabi's  eaiesr*  from  the  time  of  his  biith  at  St.  Vineeftt  in  iai7  to 
the  data  of  his  dMtth  at  his  home  at  Bagshotheath  im  JVoe  ISM.'-— 

f  Though  !nearl7  half  a  century  has  passed  awaj  sinoe  the  fint 
appesmioe  c;f  these  celebrated  S<wdinaTian  stories  in  English  dreas, 
the  £Mt  that  they  are  still  in  demand  shows  their  inherent  yitalitj.' — 


'The  introdnetoxy  essay  to  these  translations  from  the  Norse 
pronounced' by  no  less  an  authority  than  Max  Miiller  to  be  one  of  the 
purest  specimens  of  English  literaiure  produced  in  our  own  or  any 
other  age,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  glance  at  the  oondftiops 
under  which  the  book  was  written.' — T.  P.'i  WmMy, 

9 

'  The  interest  of  the  present  Tolume  is  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  memoir  of  the  distinguished  Scandinayian  scholar.  It  is  written  by 
his  son,  lir.  Arthur  Irwin  Dasent,  ancl  though  brief  presents  an 
excellent  and  sharp  picture  of  the  man  whose  work  was  in  its  way  a 
daaiic  sharing  with  Andersen's  and  Grimm's  Fairy  Talu  the  lore  of 
children  of  a  past  generation,  and  standing  to  them  much  in  the  same 
lektion  that  AUgm  «»  Wvndmlimd  stands  to  their  aoooesson.'— 2%s 


Sdikbubgr  :  DAVID  DOUGLAS,  9  Castle  SratiT. 
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TRUE  AND  UNTRUR 


OvcB  on  a  time  there  weie  two  brothers ;  one  was  called 
Trae,  and  the  other  Untroe.  Troe  was  always  upright 
and  good  towards  all*  bat  Untme  was  bad  and  fall  of  lies^ 
so  that  no  one  coald  beliere  what  he  said.  Their  mother 
was  a  widow,  and  hadn't  mach  to  live  on;  so  when  her 
sons  had  grown  ap,  she  was  forced  to  send  them  away, 
that  they  might  earn  their  bread  in  the  wodd.  Each  got 
a  little  scrip  with  some  food  in  it^  and  then  they  went 
their  way. 

NoWf  when  they  had  walked  till  evening  they  sat  down 
on  a  windliBill  in  the  wood,  and  took  oat  their  scrips,  for 
they  were  hongiy  after  waUdog  the  whole  day,  and  thought 
a  mond  of  tooi  woold  be  sweet  enoogh. 

"  If  you're  of  my  mind,"  said  Untrie,  *'  I  think  we  had 
better  eat  out  of  your  scrip,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  in 
tt»  and  after  that  we  can  take  to  mina" 

Yea  I  Trae  was  well  pleased  with  this»  so  they  fell  to 
eating  bat  Untrue  got  all  the  best  bits,  and  staffed  him* 
self  with  them,  while  Tkne  got  only  the  bnmt  consts  and 
SGiape. 
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Next  moming  they  broke  their  fast  off  Tnie's  food,  and 
they  dined  off  it  too»  and  then  there  was  nothing  left  in 
his  scrip.  So  when  they  had  walked  till  late  at  night,  and 
were  ready  to  eat  again.  True  wanted  to  eat  out  of  his 
brother^s  sciip,  but  Untme  said  ''  No,"  the  food  was  hi^ 
and  he  had  only  enough  for  himseE 

"  Nay !  but  you  know  you  ate  out  of  my  scrip  so  long 
as  there  was  anything  in  it^"  said  True. 

''All  very  fine,  I  daresay,"  answered  XTntrue ;  "but  if 
you  are  such  a  fool  as  to  let  others  eat  up  your  food  before 
your  foice,  you  must  make  the  best  of  it ;  for  now  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  sit  here  and  starve." 

** Very  well !"  said  True,  "you're  Untrue  by  name  and 
untrue  by  nature ;  so  you  have  been,  and  so  you  will  be 
all  your  life  long." 

Now  when  XTntrue  heard  this,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and 
rushed  at  his  brother,  and  plucked  out  both  his  eyes^ 
'*  Now,  try  if  you  can  see  whether  folk  are  untrue  or  not^ 
you  blind  buzzard  1"  and  so  sayinj^  he  ran  away  and  left 
him. 

Poor  True !  there  he  went  walking  along  and  feeling 
hiB  way  through  the  thick  wood.  Blind  and  alone,  he 
scarce  knew  which  way  to  turn,  when  all  at  once  he  caught 
hold  of  the  trunk  of  a  great  bushy  lime-tree,  so  he  thought 
he  would  dimb  up  into  it,  and  sit  there  till  the  night  xras 
over  for  fear  of  the  wild  beasts. 

"When  the  birds  begin  to  sing,"  he  said  to  himaelC 
"then  I  shall  know  it  is  day,  and  I  can  tiy  to  grope  my 
way  fiurther  on."  So  he  climbed  up  into  the  Ume^ree. 
After  he  had  sat  there  a  little  time,  he  heard  how  some 
one  came  and  b^gan  to  make  a  stir  and  clatter  under  the 
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toee»  and  soon  after  others  came ;  and  when  they  began  to 
greet  one  another^  he  f onnd  out  it  was  Brain  the  bear,  and 
Greyly  the  wolf,  and  Slyboots  the  fox,  and  Longean  the 
haie,  who  had  come  to  keep  St  John's  eve  nnder  the  trea 
So  they  began  to  eat  and  danl^  and  be  many  ;  and  when 
they  had  done  eating,  they  fell  to  goeaiping  together.  At 
last  the  Fox  said — 

''Shan't  we,  each  of  os^  tell  a  little  story  while  we  sit 
here?" 

Well !  the  others  had  nothing  against  that  It  would 
be  good  fan,  they  said,  and  the  Bear  b^gan ;  for  yon  may 
ftnoy  he  was  king  of  the  company. 

<«  The  king  of  England,"  said  Brain,  "has  sach  bad  eye- 
aighl^  he  can  scarce  see  a  yard  before  him ;  bat  if  he  only 
came  to  this  lime-tree  in  the  mornings  while  the  dew  is 
still  on  the  leaves,  and  took  and  rubbed  his  eyes  with  the 
dew,  he  would  get  back  his  si^t  as  good  as  ever." 

^'Yery  truer  said  Oreylega  "The  king  of  England 
has  a  deaf  and  dumb  daughter  too ;  bat  if  he  only  knew 
what  I  know,  he  would  soon  cure  her.  Last  yearshe went 
to  the  communion.  She  let  a  crumb  of  the  bread  fidl  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  a  great  toad  came  and  swallowed  it 
down ;  but  if  they  only  dog  up  the  chancel  floor,  thqr 
would  find  the  toad  sitting  right  under  the  altar  rails,  with 
the  bread  still  sticking  in  his  throat  If  they  were  to 
cut  the  toad  open,  and  take  and  give  the  bread  to  the 
princess^  she  would  be  like  other  folk  again  as  to  her  speech 
and  hearing.** 

«*  That's  all  veiy  well,"  said  the  Fox ;  ''but  if  the  king 
of  England  knew  what  I  know,  he  would  not  be  so  badly 
off  for  water  in  his  palace ;  for  under  the  great  sUm^  in 
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his  palace-yard,  is  a  spring  of  the  deaxest  water  one  oonld 
wish  for,  if  he  only  knew  to  dig  for  it  there.'' 

'^  Ah  I"  said  the  Hare  in  a  small  Toioe ;  **  the  king  of 
England  has  the  finest  orchard  in  the  whole  land,  but  it 
does  not  bear  so  much  asa  crab,  for  there  lies  a heayy  gold 
chain  in  three  turns  round  the  orchard.  If  he  got  that 
dug  up,  there  would  not  be  a  garden  like  it  f6r  bearing  in 
aU  his  kingdom." 

''Yeiy  true,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  Fox ;  ''but  now  it*a 
getting  veiy  late,  and  we  may  as  well  go  home." 

So  they  all  went  away  together. 

After  they  were  gone.  True  fell  asleep  as  he  sat  up  in 
the  tree ;  but  when  the  birds  began  to  sing  at  dawn,  he 
woke  up,  and  took  the  dew  from  the  leaves,  and  rubbed  his 
eyes  with  it,  and  so  got  his  sight  back  as  good  as  it  was 
before  Untrue  plucked  his  eyes  out 

Then  he  went  straight  to  the  king  of  England's  palaoe» 
and  begged  for  work,  and  got  it  on  the  spot  So  one  day 
the  king  came  out  into  the  palace-yard,  and  when  he  had 
walked  about  a  bit,  he  wanted  to  drink  out  of  his  pump  ; 
for  you  must  know  the  day  was  hot,  and  the  king  vexy 
thirsty ;  but  when  they  poured  him  out  a  glass,  it  was  so 
muddy,  and  nasty,  and  foul,  that  the  king  got  quite  vexed 

"  I  don't  think  there's  ever  a  man  in  my  whole  king- 
dom who  has  such  bad  water  in  his  yard  as  I,  and  yet  I 
bring  it  in  pipes  from  far,  over  hill  and  dale,"  cried  out  the 
king. 

'*  like  enough,  your  Migesty ;"  said  True,  "  but  if  you 
would  let  me  have  some  men  to  help  me  to  dig  up  this 
great  stone  which  lies  here  in  the  middle  of  your  yard,  yoo 
would  soon  see  good  water,  and  plenty  of  it" 
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WaUl  the  Ung  was  willing  enough;  and  thej  had 
•eaioalj  got  the  atone  well  out,  and  dug  under  it  a  while, 
befine  a  jet  of  water  sprang  out  high  up  into  the  air,  as 
dear  and  fbn  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  oonduit^  and  clearer 
water  was  not  to  he  found  in  aU  Kngland. 

A  little  while  after  the  king  was  out  in  his  palace-yard 
again,  and  there  came  a  great  hawk  llTing  after  his  chicken, 
and  all  the  kiog^a  men  h^gan  to  dap  their  hands  and  bawl 
out^  "Thereheflie8r''Thereheflie8r'  Thekingcau^t 
up  his  gun  and  tried  to  shoot  the  hawk,  but  he  couldn't 
see  so  (bt,  so  he  fell  into  great  grief 

"  Would  to  Heaven,"  he  said, "  there  was  any  one  who 
could  tell  me  a  cure  for  my  eyes ;  for  I  think  I  shall  soon 
go  quite  blind  I" 

"  I  can  tell  you  one  soon  enough,"  said  Itee ;  and  then 
he  told  the  king  what  he  had  done  to  cure  his  own  eyes, 
and  the  king  set  off  that  veiy  afternoon  to  the  lime-tree^  as 
you  may  fancy,  and  Us  eyes  were  quite  cured  as  soon  as 
be  rubbed  them  with  the  dew  which  was  on  the  leaves  in 
the  morning  Rom  that  time  forth  there  was  no  one  whom 
the  king  held  so  dear  as  True,  and  he  had  to  be  with  him 
whtnnr  he  went^  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

So  one  day,  as  they  were  walking  together  in  the 
orchard,  the  king  said,  "I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  Ao^I  can'tl 
there  isn't  a  man  in  England  who  spends  so  much  on  his 
oichaid  as  I,  and  yet  I  can't  get  one  of  the  trees  to  bear 
so  much  as  a  crab." 

''Weill  weUr  said  True;  '"if  I  may  have  what  lies 
three  times  twisted  round  your  ovohard,  and  men  to  dig  it 
up,  yoor  orohard  will  bear  well  enou^" 

Tes  I  the  Iring  was  quite  willing  so  True  got  men  and 
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began  to  dig,  and  at  last  he  dng  up  the  whole  gold  chain. 
Xow  Trae  was  a  rich  man,  fisff  richer  indeed  than  the  Idsg 
himself,  bnt  still  the  king  was  well  pleased,  for  his  orchard 
bore  so  that  the  bonghs  of  the  trees  hnng  down  to  the 
ground,  and  such  sweet  apples  and  pears  nobody  had  ever 
tasted. 

Another  day  too  the  king  and  True  were  walking  about^ 
and  talking  together,  when  the  princess  passed  them,  and 
the  king  was  quite  downcast  when  he  saw  her 

"  Isn't  it  a  pity,  now,  that  so  lovely  a  princess  as  mine 
should  want  speech  and  hearing?"  he  said  to  True. 

"  Ay,  but  there  is  a  cure  for  that,"  said  Trua 

When  the  king  heard  that,  he  was  so  glad  that  he  pro* 
mised  him  the  princess  to  wife,  and  half  his  kingdom  into 
the  bargain,  if  he  could  get  her  right  again.  So  True  took 
a  few  men,  and  went  into  the  church,  and  dug  up  the  toad 
which  sat  under  the  altarnrails.  Then  he  cut  open  the 
toad,  and  took  out  the  bread  and  gave  it  to  the  king^s 
daughter;  and  from  that  hour  she  got  back  her  speech,  and 
could  talk  like  other  peopla 

Now  True  was  to  have  the  princess,  and  they  got  ready 
for  the  bridal-feast,  and  such  a  feast  had  never  been  seen 
before ;  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whde  land.  Just  as  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  dancing  the  bridal-dance,  in  came  a 
beggar  lad,  and  begged  for  a  monel  of  food,  and  he  was  so 
ragged  and  wretched  that  every  one  crossed  themselves 
when  they  looked  at  him ;  but  True  knew  him  at  onoe^ 
and  saw  that  it  was  tTntrue^  his  brother. 

"Do  you  know  me  again  f"  said  Trua 

"Oh !  where  should  such  a  one  as  I  ever  have  seen  so 
great  a  lord  t"  said  Untrua 
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''Still  you  have  seen  me  befoTe^'*  said  Trae.  "It  was  I 
whose  eyes  yoa  plndked  out  a  year  ago  this  very  day.  Tin- 
trae  by  name,  and  nntroe  by  natctre ;  so  I  said  beforehand 
so  I  say  now ;  but  you  aie  still  my  brother,  and  so  yon 
shall  have  some  food.  After  that,  yoa  may  go  to  the  lime- 
tree  where  I  sat  last  year ;  if  yon  hear  anything  that  can 
do  you  good,  you  will  be  lucky/' 

So  Untrue  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twica  ''If  Traehas 
got  so  much  good  by  sitting  in  the  lime-tree,  that  in  one 
year  he  has  come  to  be  king  over  half  England,  what  good 
may  not  I  get  t"  he  thougjit  So  he  set  off  and  climbed  up 
into  the  lime-tree.  He  had  not  sat  there  long,  before  all 
the  beasts  came  as  befors^  and  ate  and  drank,  and  kept  Sb 
John's  eve  under  the  tree.  When  they  had  left  off  eating; 
the  Fox  wished  that  they  should  b^in  to  tdl  stories,  and 
Untrue  got  ready  to  listen  with  aU  his  mighty  till  his  ears 
were  almost  fit  to  fall  off  But  Bruin  the  bear  was  surly, 
and  growled  and  said — 

"Some  one  has  been  ohattering  about  what  we  said 
last  year,  and  so  now  we  will  hold  our  tongues  about  what 
we  know  ;*  and  with  that  the  beasts  bads  one  another 
"Good  ni^t^"  and  parted,  and  Untroe  was  just  as  wise  aa 
he  was  before,  and  the  reason  was,  that  his  name  was  Un* 
tne.  M^il  his  natuie  untrae  tooi 
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Onos  on  a  tune,  bat  it  waa  a  long;  bng  time  ago,  there 
were  two  brothers,  one  rich  and  one  poor.  Now,  one 
Ohiistmas  eve,  the  poor  one  hadn't  8o  muoh  as  a  cromb  in 
the  honse,  either  of  meat  or  bread,  so  he  went  to  his  brother 
to  ask  him  for  something  to  keep  Christmas  with,  in  God'a 
nama  Itwasnot  the  first  time  his  brother  had  been  foroed 
to  help  him,  and  you  may  fancy  he  wasn't  very  glad  to  see 
his  face,  bnt  he  said — 

"  If  you  will  do  what  I  ask  you  to  do,  TU  give  you  a 
whole  flitch  of  bacon." 

So  the  poor  brother  said  he  would  do  anything,  and  was 
foil  of  thanks. 

''Well,  here  is  the  flitch,"  said  the  rich  brother,  "and 
now  go  stzaight  to  HeU" 

What  I  have  given  my  word  to  do,  I  must  stick  to,** 
the  other;  so  he  took  the  flitch  and  setoff  Hewalked 
the  whole  day,  and  at  dusk  he  came  to  a  place  where  he 
saw  a  veiy  bright  light 

"Maybe  this  is  the  place,"  said  the  man  to  himsdt 
So  he  turned  aside,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  an  old, 
old  man,  with  along  white  beard,  who  stood  in  an  outhouse, 
hewing  wood  for  the  Ghxistmas  fire. 

'  Gk)od  even,"  said  the  man  with  the  flitoL 

"  The  same  to  you ;  whither  are  you  going  so  L^  f  ** 
said  the  man. 
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"Ohl  Fm  going  to  Hell,  if  I  only  knew  the  Tight  way," 
answered  the  poor  man. 

''Well,  yoa're  not  Ux  wrong,  for  this  is  Hell,"  said  the 
old  man ;  ''when  yon  get  inside  they  will  be  all  for  bay- 
ing yonr  flitdh,  for  meat  is  scarce  in  Hell ;  bnt  mind,  yon 
don't  aell  it  nnleas  yon  get  the  hand-quem  which  stands 
behind  the  door  for  it  When  yon  come  ont,  I'll  teach 
yon  how  to  handle  the  quern,  for  ifs  good  to  grind  almost 
anything." 

So  the  man  with  the  flitch  thanked  the  other  for  his 
good  advice,  and  gave  a  great  knock  at  the  Devil's  door. 

When  he  got  in,  everything  went  just  as  the  old  man 
had  said.  AU  the  devils,  great  and  small,  came  swarming 
up  to  him  like  ants  round  an  anthill,  and  each  tried  to 
outbid  the  other  for  the  flitch. 

"Well I"  said  the  man,  "by  rights  my  old  dame  and  I 
ought  to  have  this  flitch  for  our  Christmas  dinner;  but 
ainoe  you  have  all  set  your  hearts  on  it,  I  suppose  I  must 
give  it  up  to  yon ;  but  if  I  sell  it  at  all,  ni  have  for  it 
that  quern  behind  the  door  yonder." 

At  first  the  Devil  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  baigain,  and 
chafiSered  and  haggled  with  the  man ;  but  he  stuck  to 
what  he  said,  and  at  last  the  Devil  had  to  part  with  his 
quem.  When  the  man  got  out  into  the  yard,  he  asked 
the  old  woodcutter  how  he  was  to  handle  the  quem ;  and 
after  he  had  learned  how  to  use  it^  he  thanked  die  old 
man  and  went  off  home  as  &st  as  he  could,  but  still  the 
dock  had  struck  twelve  on  CShiistmas  eve  befixre  he  reached 
hisowndocT. 

"Wherever  in  the  wodd  have  you  been?"  said  his  old 
dame;  "here  have  I  sat  hoar  after  hour  waiting  and 
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watehing,  without  so  maoh  as  two  sticks  to  lay  together 
under  the  Christmas  hrosa" 

"Oh!"  said  the  man,  ''I  couldn't  get  back  befoie»  for 
I  had  to  go  a  long  way  fiist  for  one  thing,  and  then  for 
another  ;  but  now  yon  shall  see  what  yon  shall  see." 

So  he  put  the  quern  on  the  table,  and  bade  it  first  of 
all  grind  lights,  then  a  table-doth,  then  meat^  then  ale»  and 
so  on  till  they  had  got  everything  that  was  nice  for  Christ- 
mas fare.  He  had  only  to  speak  the  word,  and  the  quern 
ground  out  what  he  wanted.  The  old  dame  stood  by  bless- 
ing her  stars,  and  kept  on  asking  where  he  had  got  this 
wonderful  quern,  but  he  wouldn't  teU  her. 

"  It's  all  one  where  I  got  it  from ;  you  see  the  quern 
is  a  good  one,  and  the  mill-stream  never  freesee,  that^s 
enough." 

So  he  ground  meat  and  drink  and  dainties  enough  to 
last  out  till  TweUth  Day,  and  on  the  third  day  he  asked 
all  his  friends  and  kin  to  his  house,  and  gave  a  great  foast 
Now,  when  his  rich  brother  saw  all  that  was  on  the  table, 
and  all  that  was  behind  in  the  larder,  he  grew  quite  spite* 
ful  and  wild,  for  he  couldn't  bear  that  his  brother  should 
have  anjrthing. 

"  'Twas  only  on  Christmas  eve,"  he  said  to  the  rest^ 
''he  was  in  such  straits  that  he  came  and  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  food  in  God's  name^  and  now  he  gives  a  foast  as 
if  he  were  count  or  king ;"  and  he  turned  to  his  brother 
and  said — 

"But  whence,  in  Hell's  name,  have  you  got  all  this 
wealth  ?" 

"From  behind  the  door,"  answered  the  owner  of  the 
quern,  for  he  didn't  care  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  beg.   But 
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later  on  the  evening^  when  he  had  got  a  drop  too  much,  he 
conid  keep  his  secret  no  longer,  and  brought  out  the  qnem 
and  said — 

**  There,  you  see  what  has  gotten  me  all  this  wealth ;" 
and  so  he  made  the  quern  grind  all  Jdnd  of  thingSb  When 
his  brother  saw  it,  he  set  his  heart  on  having  the  qnem, 
and*  after  a  deal  of  coaxing,  he  got  it ;  bat  he  had  to  pay 
three  hundred  dollars  for  it,  and  his  brother  baigained  to 
keep  it  till  hay-harvest^  for  he  thought^  if  I  keep  it  till 
then,  I  can  make  it  grind  meat  and  drink  that  will  last 
for  years.  So  yon  may  fancy  the  quern  didn't  grow  rusty 
for  want  of  work;  and  when  hay-harvest  came,  the  rich 
brother  got  it^  but  the  other  took  care  not  to  teach  him 
how  to  handle  it 

It  was  evening  when  the  rich  brother  got  the  quern 
home,  and  next  morning  he  told  his  wife  to  go  out  into 
the  hay^field  and  toes,  while  the  mowers  out  the  graai^aiid 
he  would  stay  at  home  and  get  the  dinner  ready.  So^wlwn 
dinner-time  drew  near,  he  put  the  quern  on  the  kitchen 
table  and  said — 

''  Grind  herrings  and  broth,  and  grind  them  good  and 
ftst" 

So  the  quern  b^gan  to  grind  herring*  and  broth ;  first 
of  aU,  an  the  dishes  ftill,  then  all  the  tubs  ftill,  and  so  on 
tin  the  kitchen  floor  was  quite  oovered.  Then  the  man 
twisted  and  twirled  at  the  quern  to  get  it  to  stop,  but  for 
aU  his  twirting  and  fingering  the  quern  went  on  grinding, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  broth  rose  so  hig^  that  the  man 
was  like  to  drown.  So  he  threw  open  the  kitchen  door 
and  ran  into  the  parlour,  but  it  wasn't  long  before  the 
quern  had  ground  the  parlour  fuU  too,  and  it  was  only  at 
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the  risk  of  his  life  that  the  man  ooiild  get  hold  of  the  latch 
of  the  house  door  through  the  stream  of  broth.  AVhen  he 
got  the  door  open,  he  ran  oat  and  set  o£F  down  the  road, 
with  the  stream  of  herrings  and  broth  at  his  heels,  roaring 
like  a  waterfinll  over  the  whole  farm. 

Now,  his  old  dam^  who  was  in  the  field  tossing  hay, 
thought  it  a  long  time  to  dinner,  and  at  last  she  said — 

"  Well  t  though  the  master  doesn't  oall  us  home,  we 
may  as  well  go.  Maybe  he  finds  it  hard  work  to  boil  the 
broth,  and  will  be  glad  of  my  help." 

The  men  were  willing  enough,  so  they  sauntered  houic- 
wards ;  but  just  as  they  had  got  a  little  way  up  the  hill, 
what  should  they  meet  but  herrings,  and  broth,  and  bread, 
aU  running  and  dashing,  and  splashing  together  in  a 
stream,  and  the  master  himself  running  before  them  for 
Mb  life,  and  as  he  passed  them  he  bawled  out^ — ^  Would 
to  heaven  each  of  you  had  a  hundred  throats  I  but  take 
care  you're  not  drowned  in  the  broth" 

Away  he  went^  as  though  the  Evil  One  were  at  his 
heels,  to  his  brother^s  house,  and  begged  him  for  God'asake 
to  take  baok  the  quern  that  instant ;  for,  said  he — 

"  If  it  grinds  only  one  hour  more,  the  whole  parish  will 
be  swallowed  up  by  herrings  and  broth." 

But  his  brother  wouldn't  hear  of  taking  it  back  tiU  the 
other  paid  him  down  three  hundred  dollars  more. 

So  the  poor  brother  got  both  the  money  and  the  qucm, 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  he  set  up  a  &rm-house  far  finer 
than  the  one  in  which  his  brother  lived,  and  with  the 
quern  he  ground  so  much  gold  that  he  covered  it  with 
plates  of  gold ;  and  as  the  farm  lay  by  the  sefr^ide,  the 
golden  house  gleamed  and  glistened  fitr  away  over  the 
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AH  who  sailed  by  put  ashore  to  see  the  ridh  man  in  the 
gdden  house,  and  to  see  the  wonderM  qnem,  the  fiune  of 
which  spread  bi  and  wide,  till  there  was  nobody  who 
hadn't  heaidteU  of  it 

So  one  day  there  came  a  skipper  who  wanted  to  see 
the  quern ;  and  the  first  thing  he  asked  was  if  it  could 
grind  salt 

**  Grind  salt  r'  said  the  owner ;  "  I  should  just  think  it 
could.    It  can  grind  anything." 

When  the  skipper  heard  that  he  said  he  must  have 
the  quern,  cost  what  it  would ;  for  if  he  only  had  it  he 
thought  he  should  be  rid  of  his  long  voyages  across  stormy 
seas  for  a  lading  of  salt  Well,  at  first  the  man  wouldn't 
hear  of  parting  with  the  quern ;  but  the  skipper  begged 
and  prayed  so  hard,  that  at  last  he  let  him  have  it  but  he 
had  to  pay  many,  many  thousand  dollars  for  it  Now, 
when  the  skipper  had  got  the  quern  on  his  back,  he  soon 
made  off  with  it  for  he  was  afraid  lest  the  man  should 
change  Ids  mind ;  so  he  had  no  time  to  ask  how  to  handle 
the  quern,  but  got  on  board  his  ship  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  set  sail  When  he  had  sailed  a  good  way  o£^  he 
fanra^  the  quern  on  deck  and  said — 

**  Grind  salt  and  grind  both  good  and  fast" 

Well,  the  quern  began  to  grind  salt  so  that  it  poured 
out  like  water ;  and  when  the  skipper  had  got  the  ship 
fbn,  he  wished'  to  stop  the  quern,  but  whichever  way  he 
tuTiie<l  it  and  however  much  he  tried,  it  was  no  good  ;  the 
quern  kept  grinding  on,  and  the  heap  of  salt  grew  higher 
and  hii^er,  and  at  last  down  sunk  the  ship. 

There  lies  the  quern  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  grinds 
away  at  this  very  day,  and  that's  why  the  sea  is  salt 
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THE  OJJ)  DAME  AND  HER  HEN 

Ongb  on  a  time  there  was  an  old  widow  who  lived  far 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  np  under  a  hill-sidey  with 
her  three  danghteis.  She  was  so  poor  that  she  had  no 
stock  but  one  single  hen,  which  she  piized  as  the  apple  of 
her  eye ;  in  shorty  it  was  always  cackling  at  her  heels,  and 
she  was  always  mnning  to  look  after  it  Well !  one  day, 
all  at  once,  the  hen  was  missing.  The  old  wife  went  out^ 
and  round  and  round  the  cottage,  looking  and  calling  for 
her  hen,  but  it  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  getting  it 
back. 

So  the  woman  said  to  her  eldest  daughter,  "  You  must 
just  go  out  and  see  if  you  can  find  our  hen,  for  have  it 
back  we  must,  even  if  we  have  to  fetch  it  out  of  the  hilL** 

Well !  the  daughter  was  ready  enough  to  go,  so  she  set 
off  and  walked  up  and  down,  and  looked  and  called,  but 
no  hen  could  she  find  But  all  at  once,  just  as  she  was 
about  to  give  up  the  hunt,  she  heard  some  one  calling  out 
in  a  deft  in  the  rock — 

*'  Your  hen  trips  inude  the  hill ! 
Your  hen  tripe  inside  the  hill !" 

So  she  went  into  the  deft  to  see  what  it  was,  but  she 
had  scarce  set  her  foot  inside  the  deft^  before  she  fell 
through  a  tiap-door,  deep,  deep  down,  into  a  vault  under 
icround.  When  she  got  to  the  bottom  she  went  through 
many  rooms,  eadi  finer  than  the  other ;  but  in  the  inner* 
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mcMfc  room  of  all,  a  great  ugty  man  of  the  hill-folk  oame  up 
to  ber  and  asked,  '*  Will  you  be  my  sweetheart?" 

''Kol  I  will  noV'  she  said.  She  wouldn't  have  him 
at  any  price  1  not  she ;  all  she  wanted  was  to  get  above 
ground  again  as  bst  as  ever  she  could,  and  to  look  after 
her  hen  which  was  lost  Then  the  Han  o'  the  HiU  got 
so  angry  that  he  took  her  up  and  wrung  her  head  off,  and 
threw  both  head  and  trunk  down  into  the  cellar. 

While  this  was  going  on,  her  mother  sat  at  home 
waiting  and  waiting,  but  no  daughter  cama  So,  after  she 
bad  waited  a  bit  longer,  and  neither  heard  nor  saw  any- 
thing of  her  daughter,  she  said  to  her  midmost  daughter, 
that  ahe  must  go  out  and  see  after  her  sister,  and  she 
added— 

"  You  can  just  give  our  hen  a  call  at  the  same  time." 

Well  I  the  second  sister  had  to  set  off,  and  the  very 
same  thing  befell  her;  she  went  about  looking  and  calling, 
and  all  at  once  she  too  heard  a  voice  away  in  the^deft  of 
the  rock  saying — 

*^  Your  hen  trips  iiuid«  the  hill  I 
Yoar  hen  tripe  ineide  the  hill  !** 

She  thought  this  strange,  and  went  to  see  what  it 
ouuld  be ;  and  so  she  too  fell  through  the  trap-door,  deep, 
deep  down,  into  the  vault  There  she  went  from  room 
to  room,  and  in  the  innermost  one  the  Man  o'  the  HiU 
came  to  her  and  asked  if  she  would  be  lus  sweetheart? 
No  I  thai  she  wouldn't ;  all  she  wanted  was  to  get  above 
ground  again,  and  hunt  for  her  hen  which  was  lost  So 
the  lian  o'  the  Hill  got  angry,  and  took  her  up  and 
wrung  her  head  off,  and  threw  both  head  and  trunk  down 
into  the  cellar. 
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Now,  when  the  old  dame  had  sat  and  waited  aeven 
lengths  and  seven  breadths  for  her  second  danghter»  and 
oould  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  her,  she  said  to  the 
youngest— 

''Now,  you  really  must  set  off  and  see  after  your 
sisters.  Twas  silly  to  lose  the  hen,  but  'twill  be  sillier 
still  if  we  lose  both  your  sisters ;  and  you  can  give  the 
hen  a  call  at  the  same  time " — ^for  the  old  dame's  heart 
was  still  set  on  her  hen* 

Yes  I  the  youngest  was  ready  enough  to  go ;  so  she 
walked  up  and  down,  hunting  for  her  sisters  and  calling 
the  hen,  but  she  oould  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of 
them.  So  at  last  she  too  came  up  to  the  deft  in  the  rock, 
and  heard  how  something  said — 

*'  Your  ben  trips  innde  the  lull  I 
Your  hen  trips  inside  the  hill  1* 

She  thought  this  strange,  so  she  too  went  to  see  what 
it  was,^and  fell  through  the  trap-door  too,  deep,  deep 
down,  into  a  vault  When  she  reached  the  bottom  she 
went  from  one  room  to  another,  each  grander  than  the 
other;  but  she  wasn't  at  all  afraid,  and  took  good  time 
to  look  about  her.  So,  as  she  was  peeping  into  this  and 
that,  she  cast  her  eye  on  the  trap-door  into  the  oeUar, 
and  looked  d^wn  it^  and  what  should  she  see  there  but 
her  sisters,  who  lay  dead.  She  had  scarce  time  to  slam  to 
the  trap-door  before  the  Man  o'  the  Hill  came  to  her  and 
asked — 

"  Will  you  be  my  sweetheart  ?" 

''With  all  my  heart"  answered  the  girl  for  sh^  saw 
very  well  how  it  had  eonp  with  her  sistera  So.  when 
the  Man  o'  the  Hill  heard  that^  he  got  her  the  finest 
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dotbes  in  the  world ;  she  had  only  to  ask  for  tbem,  or  for 
anything  else  she  had  a  mind  to,  and  ahe  got  what  she 
wanted,  so  glad  waa  the  Man  o*  the  HiU  that  any  one 
would  be  his  BWeetheait 

But  when  she  had  been  there  a  litUe  while»  she  was 
one  day  even  more  ddefdl  and  downcast  than  was  her 
wont  So  the  Man  o'  the  Hill  aaked  her  what  was  the 
matter,  and  why  she  was  in  sach  dumps. 

*'  Ah  !**  said  the  girl,  ''if  s  because  I  can't  get  home  to 
my  mother.  She's  hard  pinched,  I  know,  for  meat  and 
drink,  and  has  no  one  with  her." 

"WeU!"  said  the  Man  0' the  Hill, ''I  cant  let  you  go 
to  see  her ;  but  just  stuff  some  meat  and  drink  into  a 
aaek,  and  Fll  cany  it  to  her.** 

Yes  I  she  would  do  so,  she  said,  with  many  thanks ; 
but  at  the  bottom  of  the  sack  she  stuffed  a  lot  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  afterwards  she  laid  a  little  food  on  the  top  of 
the  gold  and  silver.  Then  she  told  the  ogre  the  sack  waa 
ready,  but  he  must  be  sure  not  to  look  into  it  So  he 
gave  his  word  he  wouldn't^  and  set  off  Now,  aa  the  Man 
o'  the  HiU  walked  off,  she  peeped  out  after  him  tfarouf^  a 
chink  in  the  trap-door ;  but  when  he  had  gone  a  bit  on 
Che  way,  he  said — 

"This  sack  is  so  heavy,  FU  just  see  what  there  is 
inside  it" 

And  so  he  was  about  to  untie  the  mouth  of  the  sack^ 
but  the  girl  called  out  to  him — 


"  I  see  what  yoa'ra  St  I 
I  MS  wbst  jouVs  si  !** 

'  The  deuce  you  do!"  said  the  Bfan  o'  the  Hill; 

0 
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''then  you  must  have  plagay  ahaxp  eyes  in  your  head, 
that's  aUr 

So  he  thzew  the  sack  oyer  his  shoolder,  and  daied  not 
tiy  to  look  into  it  again.  When  he  leaohed  the  widoVs 
oottage,  he  threw  the  sack  in  throngh  the  oottage  door, 
and  said — 

"Here  you  have  meat  and  diink  from  yonr  daughter ; 
she  doesn't  want  for  anything/' 

So,  when  the  girl  had  been  in  the  hill  a  good  bit 
longer,  one  day  a  billy-goat  fell  down  the  trapdoor. 

"Who  sent  for  yon,  I  should  like  to  know?  yon 
long-bearded  beast!"  said  the  Man  o'  die  Hill,  who  was 
in  an  awfnl  lag^  and  with  that  he  whipped  up  the  goat, 
and  wrong  his  head  off,  and  threw  him  down  into  the 
cellar. 

"  Oh !"  said  the  girl,  "  why  did  you  do  that  ?  I  might 
have  had  the  goat  to  play  with  down  hera" 

"  Well  I"  said  the  Man  o'  the  Hill,  "yon  needn't  be  so 
down  in  the  mouth  about  it,  I  should  think,  for  I  can  soon 
put  life  into  the  billy-goat  agaio." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  flask  which  hung  up  against  the 
wall,  put  the  billy-goat^s  head  on  his  body  again,  and 
smeared  it  with  some  ointment  out  of  the  flask;  and  he  was 
as  weU  and  as  lively  as  ever  agsin. 

"Hoi  hoi"  said  the  gid  to  herself;  "that  flask  is 
worth  something— that  it  is." 

So  when  she  had  been  some  tame  longer  in  the  hill,  she 
watched  for  a  day  when  the  Man  o'  the  Hill  was  away, 
took  her  eldest  sister,  and  putting  her  head  on  her  shoulders, 
smeared  her  with  some  of  the  ointment  out  of  the  flad^ 
just  as  she  had  seen  the  Man  o'  the  Hill  do  with  the  billy- 
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gOftt^  and  in  a  trioe  her  sistier  came  to  life  again.  Then 
the  gill  staffed  her  into  a  sack,  laid  a  little  food  over  her, 
and  as  aoon  as  the  Man  o'  flie  HiU  oame  home^  ahe  said  to 


''Bear  friend !  Kow  do  go  home  to  my  mother  with  a 
monel  of  food  again ;  poor  thingi  she^B  both  hnngiy  and 
thirsty  IH  be  bound ;  and  beaidee  that^  ahe's'all  alone  in 
the  world.  Bat  yoa  most  mind  and  not  look  into  the 
sack.'' 

Well !  he  said  he  would  cany  the  sack ;  and  he  said, 
too^  that  he  would  not  look  into  it ;  but  when  he  had  gone 
a  little  way,  he  thought  the  sack  got  awfrilly  heavy ;  and 
when  he  had  gone  a  bit  farther  he  said  to  himself— 

"Come  what  will,  I  must  see  what^s  inaide  this  sack; 
for  however  sharp  her  eyes  may  be«  she  can't  see  me  all 
this  way  off" 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  imtie  the  sack,  the  girl  who 
sat  inaide  the  sack  celled  out— 

<<  I  MS  what  7oa*n  al  I 
I  tee  what  joaVa  at  I" 

••The  deuce  you  do  1"  said  the  ogre ;  ''then  you  must 
have  plaguy  sharp  eyes ;"  for  he  thought  all  the  while  it 
waa  the  girl  inside  the  hiU  who  was  speakuu^  So  he 
didn't  care  so  much  as  to  peep  into  the  sack  again,  but 
canied  it  straight  to  her  mother  as  fiMt  as  he  could,  and 
when  he  got  to  the  cottage  door  he  threw  it  in  throu^  the 
door,  and  bawled  out — 

**  Here  you  have  meat  and  drink  from  your  •^^"g**^^ ; 
she  wanta  for  nothing." 

Now,  when  the  girl  had  been  in  the  hill  awhile  lopger, 
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die  did  the  veij  same  thing  with  her  other  sister.  She  pot 
her  head  on  her  shoulders^  smeared  her  with  ointment  out 
of  the  flask,  brought  her  to  life,  and  stuffed  her  into  the 
sack ;  but  this  time  she  crammed  in  also  as  much  gold  and 
liver  as  the  sack  would  hold,  and  over  all  laid  a  rary  little 
food. 

"Dear  Mend,"  she  said  to  the  Man  o'  the  HQl,  ^you 
really  must  run  home  to  my  mother  witih  a  little  food 
again ;  and  mind  you  don't  look  into  the  sack.** 

Yes !  the  Man  o'  the  Hill  was  ready  enou^  to  do  as 
she  wished,  and  he  gave  his  word  too  that  he  wooldn't 
look  into  the  sack ;  bat  when  he  had  gone  a  bit  of  the  way 
he  began  to  think  the  sack  got  awfully  heavy,  and  when 
he  had  gone  a  bit  further,  he  could  scarce  stagger  along 
under  it,  so  he  set  it  down,  and  was  just  about  to  untie  the 
string  and  look  into  it,  when  the  girl  inside  the  sack 
bawled  out — 

'*  I  see  what  youVe  at ! 
I  see  what  you're  at  <" 

"  The  deuce  you  do,"  said  the  Man  o'  the  Hill,* "  then 
you  must  have  plaguy  sharp  eyes  of  your  own." 

Well,  he  dared  not  try  to  look  into  the  sack,  but  made 
all  the  haste  he  could,  and  canied  the  sack  straight  to  the 
girl's  mother.  When  he  got  to  the  cottage  door  he  threw 
the  sack  in  through  the  door,  and  roared  out — 

''  Here  yon  have  food  from  your  daughter ;  she  wants 
for  nothing." 

So  when  the  girl  had  been  there  a  good  while  longer, 
the  Man  o'  die  Hill  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out  for  the 
day;  then  the  girl  shammed  to  be  sick  and  sony,  and 
pouted  and  fretted. 
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**  TVs  no  use  your  coming  home  before  twelve  o'clock 
at  ni^C  ahe  aaid,  Tor  I  shan't  be  aUe  to  hare  sapper 
lea^  befine, — Tm  so  siok  and  poorly/' 

But  when  the  Man  o'  the  HQl  was  well  out  of  the 
honse^  she  stuffed  some  of  her  clothes  with  sbcaw,  and 
stock  up  this  lass  of  straw  in  the  comer  by  the  chimney, 
with  a  besom  in  her  hand,  so  that  it  looked  just  as  if  she 
herself  were  standing  there.  After  that  she  stole  off  home, 
and  got  a  shaixhehooter  to  stay  in  the  cottage  with  her 
mother* 

So  when  the  dock  stmok  twelve,  cor  just  about  it^  home 
came  the  Man  o'  the  Hill,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  to  the 
ikraw-girl  was, ''  Give  me  something  to  eat" 

Bnt  she  answered  him  never  a  word. 

"Give  me  ■ftTnAtfiiwg  to  eat^  I  sayT  caOed  oat  the 
Man  o'  the  HQl,  '^  for  I  am  almost  starved" 

No  I  she  hadn't  a  word  to  throw  at  him. 

**  Give  me  something  to  eat  1"  roared  oat  the  ogre  the 
third  tuna  **  I  think  yoa'd  better  open  yoor  ears  and  hear 
what  I  say,  or  else  TU  wake  yoa  ap,  that  I  will  I" 

Mbl  the  girl  stood  jost  as  still  as  ever ;  so  he  flew  into 
a  xage^  and  gave  her  sadh  a  slap  in  the  ho^  that  the  straw 
flew  all  aboat  the  room ;  bat  when  he  saw  that^  he  knew 
he  had  been  tricked,  and  b^gan  to  hont  eveiywhere ;  and 
at  last^  when  he  came  to  the  ceUar,  and  foand  both  the 
giiFs  aisten  missing,  he  soon  saw  how  the  cat  jomped,  and 
ran  off  to  the  cottage^  saying,  'TU  soon  pay  her  offr 

Bat  when  he  reached  the  ccttsge,  the  sharpshooter 
flred  off  his  piece,  and  then  the  Man  o'  the  Hill  daied  not 
go  into  the  hoase^  for  he  thooght  it  waa  thonder.  So  he 
est  off  home  again  as  fiut  w  he  coald  lay  1^  to  the  ground ; 
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but  what  do  70a  fhink,  just  as  he  got  to  the  trap-door,  the 
son  lose  and  the  Man  0'  the  Hill  bmst 

Oh  I  if  one  only  knew  where  the  trap-door  was,  FU  be 
oonnd  there's  a  whde  heap  of  gold  and  aQyeor  down  there 
stiU! 
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Onoi  on  a  time  there  was  a  poor  hnsbandman  who  had  so 
many  children  that  he  hadn't  mnoh  of  either  food  or 
clothing  to  give  them.  Pretty  ohildren  they  all  were,  but 
the  prettiest  was  the  youngest  daughter,  who  was  so  lovely 
there  was  no  end  to  her  lovelinesa 

So  one  day,  'twas  on  a  Thursday  evening  late  at  the 
fall  of  the  year,  the  weather  was  so  wild  and  rough  out- 
side, and  it  was  so  cruelly  dark,  and  rain  fell  and  wind 
blew,  till  the  walls  of  the  cottage  shook  again.  There 
they  all  sat  round  the  fire  busy  with  this  thing  and  that 
But  just  then,  sll  at  once  something  gave  three  taps  on  the 
window-pana  Then  the  father  went  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter ;  and,  when  he  got  out  of  doors,  what  should 
he  see  but  a  great  big  White  Bear. 

"  Good  evening  to  you,"  said  the  White  Bear. 

"  The  same  to  you,"  said  the  man. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  youngest  daughter  ?  If  you 
will,  m  make  you  as  rich  as  you  are  now  pooi^"  said  the 
Bear. 

Well,  the  man  would  not  be  at  all  sony  to  be  so  rich ; 
but  still  he  thought  he  must  have  a  bit  of  a  talk  with  his 
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daughter  fiist;  so  he  went  in  and  told  them  how  there  was 
a  great  "White  Bear  waiting  oatside,  who  had  given  his 
word  to  make  them  so  rich  if  he  oonid  only  have  the 
yomgeet  daughter. 

The  lassie  said  ''NoT'  outright  Nothing  oould  get 
her  to  say  anything  else ;  so  the  man  went  out  and  setded 
it  with  the  White  Bear,  that  he  should  oome  again  the 
next  Thursday  evening  and  get  an  answer.  Meantime  he 
talked  his  daughter  over,  and  kept  on  teUii^^  her  of  all  the 
riohes  they  would  get  and  how  well  off  she  would  he  her- 
self ;  and  so  at  last  she  thought  hetter  of  it^  and  washed 
and  mended  her  rags,  made  herself  as  smart  as  she  could, 
and  waa  ready  to  start  I  can't  say  her  packing  gave  her 
much  tnmhle. 

Next  Thursday  evening  came  the  White  Bear  to  fetch 
her,  and  she  got  upon  his  hack  with  her  hundle,  and  off 
they  went  So,  when  they  had  gone  a  hit  of  the  way,  the 
White  Bear  said— 

"  Axe  you  afraid  ?** 

"Nol  she  wasn't"* 

"  Well  I  mind  and  hold  tight  Ij  my  shaggy  coat  and 
then  Uiere's  nothing  to  fear,"  said  the  Bear. 

So  she  rode  a  long,  long  way,  till  they  came  to  a  great 
steep  hilL  There^  on  the  £Ace  of  it  the  White  Bear  gave 
a  knock,  and  a  door  opened,  and  they  came  into  a  castle, 
where  there  were  many  rooms  all  lit  up ;  rooms  gleaming 
with  silver  and  gold ;  and  there  too  was  a  table  ready  laid* 
and  it  was  all  as  grand  as  grand  could  be.  Then  the 
White  Bear  gave  her  a  silver  bell ;  and  when  she  wanted 
anything,  she  was  only  to  ring  it  and  she  would  get  it  at 
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Well»  after  she  had  eaten  and  dnuik,  and  evening 
wore  on,  ahe  got  aleepj  after  her  joomey.  and  thon^t  ahe 
would  like  to  go  to  bed,  ao  ahe  rang  the  bell ;  and  ahe  had 
Bcaroe  taken  hold  of  it  before  ahe  oame  into  a  chamber, 
where  there  was  a  bed  made^  as  fiur  and  white  as  any  one 
wonld  wish  to  sleep  in,  with  silken  pillows  and  curtains^ 
and  gold  fidnge.  All  that  was  in  the  room  was  gold  or 
silver ;  bat  when  she  had  gone  to  bed,  and  put  out  the 
lights  a  man  came  and  laid  himself  alongside  her.  That 
was  the  White  Bear,  who  threw  o£f  his  beast  shape  at 
night ;  but  she  never  saw  him,  for  he  always  came  after 
she  had  put  out  the  light,  and  before  the  day  dawned  he 
was  up  and  off  again.  So  things  went  on  happily  for  a 
while,  but  at  last  she  began  to  get  silent  and  sorrowful ;  for 
there  she  went  about  all  day  alone,  and  she  longed  to  go 
home  to  see  her  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and 
sisters.  So  one  day,  when  the  White  Bear  asked  what  it 
was  that  she  lacked,  ahe  said  it  was  so  dull  and  lonely 
there,  and  how  ahe  longed  to  go  home  to  see  her  father  and 
mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters^  and  that  was  why  she 
was  so  sad  and  sorrowfiil,  because  she  couldn't  get  to  them. 

"Well,  welir  said  the  Bear,  "perhaps  there'a  a  cure 
for  all  this ;  but  yon  must  promise  me  one  thing;  not  to 
talk  alone  with  your  mother,  but  only  when  the  test  are 
by  to  hear;  for  ahe'll  take  you  I7 the  hand  and  tiy  to  lead 
you  into  a  room  alone  to  talk;  but  you  must  mind  and  not 
do  that^  else  you'll  bring  bad  luck  on  both  of  us." 

So  one  Sunday  the  White  Bear  oame  and  said  now 
they  could  set  off  to  see  her  &ther  and  mother.  Well,  off 
thqr  started,  ahe  sitting  on  hia  back ;  and  they  went  far 
and  long.    At  last  they  came  to  a  grand  house,  and  there 
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her  brothers  and  aieten  were  nuuung  aboat  oat  of  doors  at 
plqr,  and  everything  was  so  pretty,  *twas  a  joy  to  see. 

"  This  is  where  your  fiither  and  mother  live  now/'  said 
tiie  White  Bear;  "bat  don't  forget  what  I  told  yoo,  else 
yoall  make  as  both  onlacky." 

**  No !  bless  her,  she'd  not  forget ;"  and  when  she  had 
reached  the  hoase,  the  White  Bear  tamed  right  aboat  and 
left  her. 

Then  when  she  went  in  to  see  her  father  and  mother, 
there  was  sach  joy,  there  was  no  end  to  it  None  of  them 
thoogfat  they  could  thank  her  enough  for  all  she  had  done 
for  them.  Now,  they  had  everything  they  wished,  as  good 
as  good  coold  be,  and  they  all  wanted  to  know  how  she 
got  on  where  she  lived 

Well,  she  said,  it  was  very  good  to  live  where  she  did ; 
she  had  all  she  wished.  What  she  said  beside  I  don't 
know ;  bat  I  don't  think  any  of  them  had  the  right  end  of 
the  stick,  or  that  they  got  mach  oat  of  her.  Bat  so  in  the 
afternoon,  after  they  had  done  diimer,  all  happened  as  the 
White  Bear  had  said.  Her  mother  wanted  to  talk  with 
her  alone  in  her  bed-room;  bat  she  minded  what  the 
White  Bear  had  said,  and  woaldn't  go  up  stairs. 

^Oh,  what  we  have  to  talk  about  will  keep,"  she  said, 
and  pat  her  mother  oft  But  somehow  or  other,  her  mother 
got  voond  her  at  kst^  and  she  had  to  tell  her  the  whole 
story.  So  she  said,  how  every  nighty  whan  ahe  had  gone 
to  bed,a  man  came  and  lay  down  beside  her  as  soon  as  she 
had  pat  out  the  lights  and  how  she  never  saw  him»  beoanse 
he  was  always  ap  and  away  before  the  morning  dawned ; 
and  how  she  went  about  woeftd  and  sorrowing,  for  she 
thoai^  she  should  so  like  to  see  him,  and  how  all  day 
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long  she  walked  about  tiitte  aIone»  and  how  dall»  and 
dreary,  and  loneeome  it  wa& 

"  My  P  said  her  mother ;  "it  may  wdl  be  a  TroU  you 
slept  withi  Bat  now  111  teaoh  you  a  lesson  how  to  set 
eyes  on  him.  FU  give  yon  a  bit  of  candle,  which  you 
can  cany  home  in  yonr  bosom ;  just  light  that  while  he  is 
asleep,  but  take  care  not  to  drop  the  taUow  on  him." 

Yes  I  she  took  the  candle,  and  hid  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
as  night  drew  on,  the  White  Bear  came  and  fetched  her 
away. 

Bat  when  they  had  gone  a  bit  of  the  way,  the  White 
Bear  asked  if  all  hadn't  happened  as  he  had  said. 

*'  Well,  she  couldn't  say  it  hadnV 

"Now,  mind,"  said  he,  "if  you  have  listened  to  yoar 
mother^s  advice,  yoa  have  brooght  bad  lock  on  as  both, 
and  then,  all  that  has  passed  between  as  will  be  as  nothing." 

"No,"  she  said,  "she  hadn't  Ustoied  to  her  mother^s 
advioa" 

So  when  she  leadhed  home,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  it  was 
the  old  story  over  again.  There  came  a  man  and  lay  down 
beside  her ;  bat  at  dead  of  nighty  when  she  heard  he  slapt^ 
she  got  np  and  strodk  a  light,  lit  the  candle,  and  let  the 
light  shine  on  him,  and  so  she  saw  that  he  was  the  loveliest 
Prince  one  ever  set  eyes  on,  and  she  fell  so  deep  in  love 
with  him  on  the  spot,  that  she  tfaoa^  she  couldn't  live  if 
she  didn't  give  him  a  kiss  there  and  tiien.  And  so  she  did, 
but  as  she  kissed  him,  she  dropped  three  hot  drops  of  tal- 
low on  his  shirt,  and  he  woke  up. 

"What  have  you  done?"  he  cried ;  "now  you  have  made 
us  both  unluclqr»  for  had  you  held  out  only  this  one  year, 
I  had  been  freed.    For  I  have  a  stepmother  who  has  be* 
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witcbed  me,  so  that  I  am  a  White  Bear  by  day,  and  a  Man 
by  night  Bat  now  all  ties  are  snapt  between  ns ;  now  I 
mnat  set  off  from  you  to  her.  She  lives  in  a  castle  which 
stands  East  o'  the  Sun  and  Wist  o'  the  Mook,  and  there, 
too,  is  a  Princess,  with  a  nose  three  ells  long»  and  she's  the 
wife  I  mnst  have  now." 

She  wept  and  took  it  ill,  bat  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
go  he  most 

Then  she  asked  if  she  mightn't  go  with  him. 

Ko,  she  mightn't 

'"Ten  me  the  way,  then,**  she  said,  ''and  FU  search  yoa 
out ;  thai  surely  I  may  get  leave  to  da" 

''Yes,  she  might  do  that,"  he  said ;  "but  there  was  no 
way  to  that  phoe.  It  lay  East  o'  the  Sun  ahd  Wist  o' 
the  Mook,  and  thither  she'd  never  find  her  way." 

So  next  morning,  when  she  woke  up,  both  Prince  and 
castle  were  gone,  and  then  she  lay  on  a  little  green  patch, 
in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  thick  wood,  and  by  her  side  lay 
the  same  bundle  of  rags  she  had  brought  with  her  from  her 
old  home. 

So  wheD  she  had  rubbed  the  sleep  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
wept  till  she  was  tiied,  she  set  out  on  her  way,  and  walked 
many,  many  days,  till  she  came  to  a  lofty  crag.  Under  it 
sat  an  old  hag,  and  played  with  a  gold  apple  which  she 
tossed  about  Her  the  lassie  asked  if  she  knew  the  way 
to  the  Prince,  who  lived  with  his  stepmother  in  the  castle 
that  lay  East  o'  the  Sue  akd  West  o'  the  Moan,  and  who 
WIS  to  marry  the  Princees  with  a  nose  three  elk  long. 

"  How  did  yon  oome  to  know  about  him  t"  asked  the 
old  hag;  "but  maybe  you  are  the  lassie  who  ou^  to  have 
had  him  7** 
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Tee,  she  was. 

"  So,  80 ;  ifs  you,  is  it?"  said  the  old  hag.  "Well,  all 
I  know  aboat  him  is,  that  he  lives  in  the  oastle  that  lies 
EiLST  o'thb  Sun  and  West  o'thb  Moon,  and  thither  yoall 
come,  late  or  never ;  but  still  you  may  have  the  loan  of  my 
horse,  and  on  him  you  can  ride  to  my  next  neighbour. 
Maybe  shell  be  able  to  tell  you ;  and  when  you  get  there, 
just  give  the  horse  a  switch  under  the  left  ear,  and  beg  him 
to  be  off  home ;  and,  stay,  this  gold  apple  you  may  take 
with  you." 

So  she  got  upon  the  hone,  and  rode  a  long  long  time, 
till  she  came  to  another  crag,  under  which  sat  another  old 
hag,  with  a  gold  cardingoomb.  Her  the  lassie  asked  if  she 
knew  the  way  to  the  castle  that  lay  East  o'  the  Sun  and 
West  o'  the  Moon,  and  she  answered,  like  the  first  old  hag, 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  i^  except  it  was  east  o'  the 
sun  and  west  o'  the  moon. 

''And  thither  youll  come, late  or  never ;  but  yon  ahall 
have  the  loan  of  my  horse  to  my  next  neighbour ;  maybe 
shell  tell  you  all  about  it ;  and  when  you  get  there,  just 
switch  the  horse  under  the  left  ear,  and  beg  him  to  be  off 
home." 

And  this  old  hag  gave  her  the  golden  carding-comb ;  it 
might  be  she'd  find  some  use  for  it^  she  said.  So  the  lassie 
got  up  on  the  horse,  and  rode  a  &r  far  way,  and  a  weary 
time ;  and  so  at  last  she  came  to  another  great  crag,  under 
which  sat  another  old  hag,  spinning  with  a  golden  spinning- 
wheel  Her,  too,  she  asked  if  she  knew  the  way  to  the 
Prinoe,  and  where  the  castle  was  that  lay  East  o'  the  Sun 
AND  West  o'  the  Moon.  So  it  was  the  same  thiog  over 
again. 
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"  Maybe  it's  70a  who  ought  to  have  had  the  Pkmoe?'* 
said  the  old  hag. 

Yes,  it  was. 

Bat  she,  too,  didn't  know  the  way  a  hit  better  than  the 
other  two.  ''East  0'  the  son  and  west  0'  the  moon  it  was/' 
ehe  knew — ^that  was  alL 

"And  thither  yoall  oome,  late  or  never ;  but  ni  lend 
yon  my  horse,  and  then  I  think  yon'd  best  ride  to  the  East 
Wind  and  ask  him;  maybe  he  knows  those  parts,  and 
can  blow  yon  thither.  Bat  when  you  get  to  him,  you 
need  only  give  the  horse  a  switch  under  the  left  ear,  and 
hell  trot  home  of  himsel£" 

And  so,  too,  she  gave  her  the  gold  spinning-wheeL 
"  MiiylK)  youll  find  a  use  for  it^**  said  the  old  hag. 

Then  on  she  rode  many  many  days,  a  weary  time,  before 
she  got  to  the  East  Wind's  house,  but  at  last  she  did  reach 
it,  and  then  she  asked  the  East  Wind  if  he  could  tell  her 
the  way  to  the  Prince  who  dwelt  east  0'  the  sun  and  west 
o'  the  mooa  Yes,  the  East  Wind  had  often  heard  tell  of 
it^  the  Prinoe  and  the  castle,  but  he  couldn't  tell  the  way, 
for  he  had  never  blown  so  far. 

"  Bnt^  if  you  will,  m  go  with  you  to  my  brother  the 
West  Wind,  maybe  he  knows,  for  he's  much  stronger.  So, 
if  you  will  just  get  on  my  back,  I'll  cany  you  thither." 

Yes,  she  got  on  his  back,  and  I  should  just  think  they 
went  briskly  along. 

So  when  they  got  there,  they  went  into  the  West  Wind's 
house,  and  the  East  Wind  said  the  lassie  he  had  brought 
was  the  one  who  ought  to  have  had  the  Prince  who  lived 
in  the  castle  East  0'  thk  Sun  akd  Wkst  0'  the  Moon  : 
and  so  she  had  set  out  tc  seek  him,  aiid  how  he  had  come 
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with  her,  and  would  be  glad  tx>  know  if  the  West  Wind 
knew  how  to  get  to  the  castle. 

''Nay/'  said  the  West  Wind,  "so  &r  Tve  never 
Uown ;  bat  if  yoa  will,  Fll  go  with  yon  to  onr  brother  the 
Soath  Wind,  for  he's  much  stronger  than  either  of  ns,  and 
he  has  flapped  his  wings  &r  and  wida  Maybe  he'll  teU 
yon.    You  can  get  on  my  back;  and  FU  cany  you  to  him." 

Yes !  she  got  on  his  back,  and  so  they  trayelled  to  the 
South  Wind,  and  weren't  so  very  long  on  the  way,  I  should 
think. 

When  they  got  thrae,  the  West  Wind  asked  him  if  he 
oould  tell  her  the  way  to  the  castle  that  lay  East  o'  thx 
Sun  and  West  o'  thb  Moon,  for  it  was  she  who  ought  to 
have  had  the  Prince  who  lived  thera 

"  You  don't  say  so  I  That* s  she,  is  it?"  said  the  South 
Wind. 

"  Well,  I  have  blustered  about  in  most  places  in  my 
time,  but  so  &r  have  I  never  blown ;  but  if  you  will,  I'll 
take  you  to  my  brother  the  North  Wind ;  he  is  the  oldest 
and  strongest  of  the  whole  lot  of  us,  and  if  he  don't  know 
where  it  is,  youll  never  find  any  one  in  the  wodd  to 
tell  you.  You  can  get  on  my  back,  and  I'll  carry  you 
thither.'' 

Yes !  she  got  on  his  bacl^  and  away  he  went  from  his 
house  at  a  fine  rate.  And  this  time,  too,  she  wasn't  loog  on 
her  way. 

So  when  they  got  to  the  North  Wind's  house,  he  was  so 
wild  and  cross,  cold  pufGs  came  from  him  a  long  way  ofiL 

"  Blast  you  both,  what  do  tou  want?"  he  roared  out 
to  them  ever  so  far  off,  so  that  it  struck  them  with  an  ioj 
shiver. 
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<'  WeU,''  said  the  South  Wind, "  yoa  needn't  be  bo  fold- 
numthed,  for  here  I  am,  your  farother,  the  South  Wind,  and 
heie  is  the  laaaie  who  ought  to  have  had  the  Prinoe  who 
dweUs  in  the  castle  that  lies  Bar  o'  the  Sim  amd  Wbbt  o* 
THE  Moon,  and  now  she  wants  to  ask  you  if  jou  ever  were 
there,  and  can  tell  her  the  way,  for  she  would  he  so  glad  to 
find  him  again." 

"^  YEB^  I  KNOW  WELL  ENOUGH  WHKBB  IT  IS^"   Said  the 

North  Wind;  '' once  in  my  life  I  Uew  an  aspenJeaf  thither, 
but  I  was  ao  tired  I  couldn't  blow  a  puff  for  ever  so  many 
days  afker.  But  if  you  really  wish  to  go  thither,  and  aren't 
afraid  to  come  along  with  me.  111  take  you  on  my  back  and 
see  if  I  can  blow  you  thither." 

Yes !  with  all  her  heart ;  she  must  and  would  get 
thither  if  it  were  possible  in  any  way;  and  as  for  fear, 
howerer  madly  he  went,  she  wouldn't  be  at  all  afraid. 

"  Veiy  well,  then,"  said  the  North  Wind, ''  but  you  must 
sleep  here  to-night,  for  we  must  have  the  whole  day  before 
xm,  if  we're  to  get  thither  at  all 

Eady  next  morning  the  North  Wind  woke  her,  and 
puffed  himself  up,  and  blew  himself  out^  and  made  himself 
so  stout  and  bi^ 'twas  gruesome  to  look  at  him ;  and  so  off 
they  went  high  up  through  the  air,  as  if  they  would  never 
stop  tin  they  got  to  the  world's  end. 

Down  here  below  there  was  such  a  storm ;  it  threw 
down  long  tracts  of  wood  and  many  houses,  and  when  it 
swept  over  the  great  sea,  ships  foundered  by  hundieda. 

So  they  tore  on  and  on, — ^no  one  can  believe  how  fer 
they  went,  and  all  the  whUe  th^  still  went  over  the  sea^ 
and  the  North  Wind  got  more  and  more  weaiy,  and  so  out 
of  breath  he  could  scarce  bring  out  a  puff,  and  his  wings 
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drooped  and  dxooped,  tQl  at  last  he  aimk  so  low  that  the 
crests  of  the  waves  dashed  over  his  heels. 

"Areyoaafraidr  said  the  North  ll^^nd. 

*'  No  I"  she  wasn't 

Bat  they  weren't  very  frr  from  land ;  and  the  North 
Wind  had  stall  so  mnch  strength  left  in  him  that  he  man- 
aged to  throw  her  up  on  the  shore  nnder  the  windows  of 
the  castle  which  lay  East  o'  thb  Sxtn  akd  West  o'  thr 
Mock  ;  but  then  he  was  so  weak  and  worn  out,  he  had 
to  stay  there  and  rest  many  days  before  he  oonld  get  home 
again. 

Next  morning  the  lassie  sat  down  under  the  castle 
window,  and  began  to  play  with  the  gold  apple ;  and  the 
first  person  she  saw  was  the  Long-nose  who  was  to  have  the 
Prince. 

**  What  do  you  want  for  yonr  gold  applet  yon  lassie  ?" 
said  the  Long-nose,  and  threw  up  the  window. 

"  It's  not  for  sale,  for  gold  or  money,"  said  the  lassie. 

''  If  if  s  not  for  sale  for  gold  or  money,  what  is  it  that 
you  will  sell  it  for  7  Yon  may  name  yonr  own  price,"  said 
the  Princess. 

"Well !  if  I  may  get  to  the  Prinoe^  who  lives  here,  and 
be  with  him  to-night,  yon  shall  have  it,"  said  the  lassie 
whom  the  North  Wind  had  brought 

Yes !  she  might ;  that  could  be  done.  So  the  Princess 
got  the  gold  apple ;  but  when  the  lassie  came  up  to  the 
Prince's  bed-room  at  night  he  was  &st  asleep ;  she  called 
him  and  shook  him,  and  between  whiles  she  wept  sore ;  but 
all  she  could  do  she  couldn't  wake  him  up.  Next  morning 
as  soon  as  day  broke,  came  the  Princess  with  the  long  nose, 
and  drove  her  out  again. 
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So  in  the  dAy-tiiiie  she  sat  down  nnder  the  castle  win- 
dows and  b^gan  to  card  with  her  golden  oaiding^xnnb, 
and  the  same  thing  happened  The  Prinoess  asked  what 
she  wanted  for  it ;  and  she  said  it  wasn't  for  sale  for  gold 
or  money,  but  if  she  mig^t  get  leave  to  go  up  to  the  Prinoi 
and  be  with  him  that  nighty  the  Prinoess  should  have  it. 
Bat  when  she  went  up  she  foand  him  ftst  asleep  agaki» 
and  all  she  oalled,  and  all  she  shook,  and  wept^  and  prayed, 
she  oooldn't  get  life  into  him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  gray 
peep  of  day  came,  then  came  the  Prinoess  with  the  long 
iMMe,  and  chased  her  out  again. 

So  in  the  day-time  the  lassie  sat  down  ontside  nnder 
the  castle  window,  and  began  to  spin  with  her  golden 
spinning-wheel,  and  that^  too,  the  Mnoess  with  the 
loQg  nose  wanted  to  have.  So  she  threw  np  the  win- 
dow and  asked  what  she  wanted  for  it  The  lassie  said, 
as  she  had  said  twice  befine,  it  wasn't  for  sale  for 
gold  or  numey ;  bat  if  she  might  go  ap  to  the  Prince 
who  was  there,  and  be  with  him  alone  that  ni^t^  she 
ndg^t  have  it 

Tes{  she  might  do  that  and  welcoma  Bat  now 
yon  most  know  there  were  some  Christian  Iblk  who  had 
been  carried  off  thither,  and  as  they  sat  in  their  room, 
which  was  next  the  Prinoe^  they  had  heard  how  a 
woman  had  been  in  there,  and  wept  and  prayed,  and 
caDed  to  him  two  ni^ts  running,  and  they  told  that  to 
thePrinca 

That  erening,  when  the  Prinoess  came  with  her  sleepy 
drink,  the  Prince  made  as  if  he  drank,  but  threw  it  over 
his  shoolder,  for  he  could  guess  it  was  a  sleepy  drink. 
So,  when  the  lane  came  in,  she  fcund  the  Prince  wide 

I) 
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awake ;  and  then  she  told  him  the  whole  eioty  how  she 
had  oome  tiiither. 

''Ah,"  said  tlie  Prinoe^  ^you'TB  joat  come  in  the  veiy 
tdck  of  time,  for  to-moixow  ia  to  be  oar  wedding-day ; 
bat  now  I  won't  haye  the  Long-noee,  and  yoa  aie  the 
011I7  woman  in  the  world  who  can  set  me  fiee.  Fll  say 
I  want  to  see  what  mj  wife  is  fit  for,  and  beg  her  to 
wash  the  shirt  which  has  the  three  spots  of  tsllow  on 
it;  shell  say  yes,  for  she  doesn't  know  'tis  yon  who 
pat  them  there ;  bat  thaf  s  a  work  on^  for  OhxisUan 
folk,  and  not  for  saoh  a  pack  of  Trolls,  and  ao  HI  say 
that  I  won*t  have  any  other  for  my  bride  than  tiie  woman 
who  can  wash  them  ont^  and  ask  jou  to  do  it" 

So  there  was  grsat  joy  and  bye  between  them  all  that 
night  Bat  next  day,  when  the  wedding  waa  to  be,  the 
Prince  said — 

"First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  sea  what  my  bride  ia  fit  far." 

"  YesI"  said  the  step-mother,  with  all  her  heart. 

''Well,"  said  the  Prince,  "Fye  got  a  fine  shirt  whioh 
rd  like  for  my  wedding  shirty  but  some  how  or  other 
it  has  got  three  spots  of  tallow  on  %  which  I  most  haye 
washed  oat ;  and  I  haye  sworn  never  to  take  any  other 
bride  than  the  woman  who's  able  to  do  that  If  she 
can't,  she^s  not  worth  haying." 

Well,  that  was  no  great  thing  they  said,  so  they 
agreed,  uid  ahe  with  the  long  noae  b^gan  to  wash  away 
as  hard  as  she  coold,  bat  the  more  she  rabbed  and 
sonibbed,  the  bigger  the  spots  grew. 

"Ah  I"  said  the  old  hag,  her  mother, "  yen  can't  wash ; 
let  me  try." 

Bat  she  hadn't  long  taken  the  shirt  in  hand,  before 
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it  got  fiff  wone  than  ever,  and  with  all  her  rabbin^  and 
wringing,  and  aorobbin^  the  apota  grew  bigger  and  blaoker, 
and  the  darker  and  nglier  waa  the  ahizt 

Then  all  the  other  TroUa  b^gan  to  waah,  bat  the 
longer  it  laated,  the  Uabker  and  ussier  the  ahixt  grew, 
tin  at  laat  it  waa  aa  Uadk  all  over  aa  if  it  had  been  iq^ 

the  chimney. 

"Ahf*  aaid  the  Prinoe,  ^'you're  none  of  yon  worth 
a  BtKw:  yon  can't  waah.  Why  tiiere^  oatside,  aita  a 
b^ggtf  laaaie^  rn  be  bonnd  ahe  knowa  how  to  waah 
better  than  the  whole  lot  of  yoa.  Oomb  or,  LAflaol "  he 
ahoated. 

Well,  in  ahe  cama 

''Oan  yon  waah  tUa  dmt  dean,  laaale^  yonfaaid 
ha 

"I  don't  know,**  ahe  aaid,  ''but  I  think  I  can." 

And  almoat  before  ahe  had  taken  it  and  dqiped  it 
in  the  water,  it  waa  aa  white  aa  driTon  anow,  and  whiter 

**Tee;  you  are  the  laaaie  to  me,"*  aaid  the  Princa 
At  that  the  old  hag  flew  into  anoh  a  laga^  ahe  bniat  on 

the  apot^  and  the  Prinoeaa  with  the  long  noae  after  her, 

and  the  whole  pack  of  TMDa  after  her, — at  leaat  Tve 

nerer  heard  a  word  about  them  aince. 

Aa  to  the  Prinoe  and  Prinoeaa,  they  aet  ftee  an  the  poor 

Gbriatianfolk  who  had  been  earned  offend  ahnt  np  there; 

and  they  took  with  them  aU  the  ailrer  and  gold,  and 

flitted  away  aa  to  aa  they  ooold  from  the  eaatle  that  lay 

JtkK  0*  rta  Smr  ahd  Wmt  o^  the  Moqv. 
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BOOTS  WHO  ATE  A  MATOH  WITH 

THE  TROLL 

Onob  on  a  time  there  was  a  fumer  who  had  three  aona ; 
his  means  were  small,  and  he  was  old  and  weak;  and  hia 
sons  would  take  to  nothing.  A  fine  laige  wood  belonged 
to  the  ftzm,  and  one  day  the  Mher  told  his  sons  to  go  and 
hew  wood*  and  try  to  pay  o£F  some  of  his  debts. 

Well,  after  a  long  talk,  he  got  them  to  set  ol!^  and  the 
eldest  was  to  go  first  Bat  when  he  had  got  well  into  the 
wood,  and  b^gan  to  hew  at  a  mosqr  old  fir,  what  shonld  he 
see  coming  np  to  him  but  a  great  sturdy  TroIL 

"  If  you  hew  in  this  wood  of  mine»"  said  the  TroU, 
"TUkinyour 

When  the  lad  heard  that^  he  threw  the  axe  down,  and 
ran  off  liome  as  fiist  as  he  oould  lay  1^  to  the  ground ;  so 
he  oame  in  quite  out  of  breath,  and  told  them  what  had 
lu^pened,  but  his  fitther  called  him  "  hare-heart," — no 
Troll  would  ever  have  scared  him  from  hewing  when  he 
was  young,  he  said. 

Next  day  the  second  son's  turn  came,  and  he  fhied  just 
the  same.  He  had  scarce  hewn  three  strokes  at  the  fir, 
before  the  TroU  came  to  him  too,  and  said — 

''If  you  hew  in  this  wood  of  mine,  FIX  kill  you." 

The  lad  dared  not  so  much  as  look  at  him,  but  threw 
down  the  axe,  took  to  his  heels,  and  came  scampering 
home  just  like  his  brother.    So  when  he  got  home,  hia 
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frSher  was  angry  again,  and  aaid  do  Troll  had  ever  soared 
him  when  he  was  young. 

The  third  day  Boots  wanted  to  set  oft 

"^ Ton,  indeed r  said  the  two  elder  brothers;  "yoall 
do  it  bravely,  no  doabtl  yon,  who  have  soaioe  ever  set 
yonr  foot  oat  of  the  door." 

Boots  said  nothing  to  this^  bat  only  begged  them  to 
give  him  a  good  store  of  food.  His  mother  luid  no  oheose, 
so  she  set  the  pot  on  the  fire  to  make  him  a  little,  and  he 
pat  it  into  a  snip  and  set  oft  So  when  he  had  hewn  a 
Ut^  the  Troll  oame  to  him  too,  and  said — 

"  If  yoa  hew  in  this  wood  of  mine,  nildllyoa.*' 

Bat  the  lad  was  not  slow ;  he  palled  his  eheese  oat 
of  the  scrip  in  a  trioe,  and  sqoeeied  it  till  the  whey  sparted 
oot 

«*  Hold  yoar  toogae  I**  he  cried  to  the  TtoU,  ''  or  FU 
sqoeeae  yoa  as  I  scjoeese  the  water  oot  of  this  white 
stone.* 

*Kay,  dear  firiendT  said  the  Troll,  *'onty  spars  me^ 
and  rU  help  yoa  to  hew.** 

Well,  on  thoee  terms  the  lad  was  willing  to  spars  him, 
and  the  Troll  hewed  so  bravely,  that  they  felled  and  oat 
up  many,  many  liithoms  in  the  day. 

Bat  when  even  drew  near,  the  Troll  said — 

"  Now  yoof d  better  come  home  with  me^  fer  my  hoase 
ia  nearer  than  yoois.'* 

So  the  lad  was  willing  enoo^ ;  and  when  they  reached 
the  IMU's  hoase,  the  Troll  was  to  make  ap  the  fire,  while 
the  lad  went  to  fetch  water  for  their  porridge,  and  there 
stood  two  iron  paik  so  big  and  heavy,  that  he  coaldn't  so 
mnch  as  lift  them  from  the  groond 
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"  Pooh  r  said  the  lad,  ''  it  isn't  worth  while  to  toaeh 
these  fiiiger-ha8iii&  FU  just  go  and  fetdh  the  apring 
itsell" 

''Nay,  nay,  dear  ftiendr  aaid  the  IMl;  ''I  can% 
afford  to  loae  my  spring ;  jnst  yon  make  np  the  fize^  and 
111  go  and  fetdh  the  water." 

So  when  he  oame  back  with  the  water,  they  set  to  and 
boiled  up  a  great  pot  of  ponidge. 

*'  Ifs  all  the  same  to  me,"  said  the  lad ;  ''but  if  yoa'ke 
of  my  mind,  well  eat  a  match !" 

"  With  all  my  hearty"  said  the  IMll,  for  he  thoog^it  he 
could  surely  hold  his  own  in  eating.  So  they  sat  down ; 
but  the  lad  took  his  scrip  unawares  to  the  TroD,  and  hung 
it  before  him,  and  so  he  spooned  more  into  the  scrip  than 
he  ate  himself;  and  when  the  scrip  was  full,  he  took  up 
his  knife  and  made  a  slit  in  the  scrip.  The  l^roU  looked 
on  aU  the  while,  but  said  never  a  word.  So  when  they  had 
eaten  a  good  bit  longer,  the  TroU  kid  down  his  spoon, 
saying,  "  Nay  I  but  I  can't  eat  a  morsel  nune." 

''  But  you  shall  eat^"  said  the  youth ;  **  Tm  only  half 
done ;  why  don^  you  do  as  I  did,  and  out  a  hols  in  your 
paunch  ?   Youllbe  able  to  eat  thenas  much  as  you  please." 

"  But  doesn't  it  hurt  one  cruelly?"  asked  the  TroE 

"  Oh,"  said  the  youth,  "  nothing  to  speak  o£" 

So  the  Troll  did  as  the  lad  said,  and  then  you  must 
know  vety  well  that  he  ket  his  life ;  but  the  lad  took  all 
the  silver  and  gold  that  hefrand  in  the  hOtaide^  and  went 
home  with  it,  and  you  may  fuioy  it  went  a  gieat  way  to 
pay  off  the  debt 
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Omm  on  a  tims  tiiaie  wm  a  PrinoesB  who  was  ao  ptoud 
and  pert  that  no  aoitar  waa  good  enongh  for  hor.  She 
made  gvne  of  fhem  all,  and  sent  them  about  their  bad- 
ness, one  after  the  other;  bat  thon^ahewaa  so  proud, 
still  new  suiton  kept  on  ooming  to  the  palace,  for  she  was 
a  beauty,  the  wicked  hussey ! 

So  one  day  there  oame  a  prinoe  to  woo  her,  and  his 
name  was  Haoon  Grinlebeaid ;  bat  the  first  night  he  was 
theie^  the  Plinoess  bade  the  kingf s  fool  out  off  the  eats  of 
one  of  the  prince's  horses,  and  dit  the  jaws  of  the  other  up 
to  the  eaia.  When  the  prince  went  out  to  driye  next  day, 
the  Princess  stood  in  the  porch  and  looked  at  him. 

''Wen  I"  she  cried, ''I  never  saw  the  like  of  this  in  all 
my  life ;  the  keen  north  wind  that  blows  here  has  taken 
the  ears  off  one  of  yoar  honsfl^  and  the  other  has  stood  by 
and  gaped  at  what  was  going  on  till  his  jaws  have  split 
right  up  to  his  ears." 

And  wifli  that  she  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  lang^ter, 
ran  in,  •^*«""*^  to  the  door,  and  let  him  drive  off 

So  he  drove  home ;  but  as  he  went^  he  thou^  to  him- 
self that  he  would  pay  her  off  one  day.  After  a  bit^  he 
pot  on  a  great  beard  of  moss,  threw  a  great  fur  doak  over 
his  doChes,  and  dressed  himsdf  up  just  like  any  beggar. 
He  went  to  a  goldsndth  and  bought  a  golden  spinning 
wheel,  and  sat  down  with  it  under  the  Princess*  window, 
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and  began  to  ffle  away  at  his  spinning  wheel,  and  to  turn 
it  this  way  and  that,  for  it  wasn't  quite  in  order,  and  be- 
sides^ it  wanted  a  stand. 

So  when  the  Prinoess  rose  np  in  the  nunning;  she  oame 
to  the  window  and  threw  it  np,  and  called  out  to  the  beggar 
if  he  would  sell  his  golden  spinning  wheel? 

"Ko;  it  isn't  for  sale,**  said  Haoon  Orisdebeard; 
*'  but  if  I  may  have  leave  to  sleep  outside  your  bed-room 
door  to-night,  m  give  it  you." 

Well,  the  Prinoess  thought  it  a  good  bargain ;  there 
oould  be  no  danger  in  letting  him  deep  outside  her  door. 

So  she  got  the  wheel,  and  at  night  Haoon  Giicdebeard 
lay  down  outside  her  bed-toom.  But  as  the  ni^t  wore  on 
he  began  to  freesa 

" Hutetutetutetu I  it  is  40  oold;  do  let  me  in,"  he 
oiled. 

'*Tou'ye  lost  your  wits  outright^  I  thiuh;'*  said  the 
Prinoess. 

'*  Oh,  hutetutetutetu !  it  is  so  bitter  oold,  pray  do  let 
me  in,"  said  Haoon  Grizdebeaid  again. 

"Hush!  hush  I  hold  your  tongue  I"  said  the  Prinoess ; 
"  if  my  fieither  were  to  know  that  there  was  a  man  in  the 
house,  I  should  be  in  a  fine  scmpe." 

**  Oh,  hutetutetutetu!  Fm  almost  frozen  to  death ;  only 
let  me  oome  inside  and  lie  on  the  floor "  said  Haoon 
Grizdebeard. 

Yes !  there  was  no  hdp  for  it  She  had  to  let  him  in, 
and  when  he  was,  he  lay  on  the  ground  and  dept  like  a 
top. 

Some  time  after,  Haoon  oame  again  with  the  stand  to 
the  spinning  whed,  and  sat  down  under  the  Princess' 


windov.  md  b^gm  to  file  at  it^  for  it  was  not  quite  lit  for 
08&    "WImq  die  heaid  him  filiii{^  die  thieiw  up  the  wind^ 
and  b^gan  to  talk  to  Um,  and  to  aak  what  he  had  there.    . 

"0hl  only  the  stand  to  that  spinning  whed  whioh 
yoar  royal  highness  bon^t }  for  I  thought^  as  yon  had  the 
whed,  700  might  IQce  to  have  the  stand  toa" 

*  What  do  yon  want  for  it  t"  asked  the  Princess;  bat 
it  was  not  for  sale  any  mors  than  the  whed,  bat  she  mig^t 
hare  them  if  she  would '  giye  him  leave  to  deep  on  the 
floor  of  her  bedroom  next  nij^t. 

Wdl  I  die  gave  him  leaye^  only  he  was  to  be  sore  to 
lie  stSI,  snd  not  to  diivar  and  call  oat  "hnteto,"  or  any 
SQoh  staff  Haoon  Grisdebeard  pronused  foir  enoogh,  bat 
as  the  ni^t  wore  on  he  began  to  shirer  and  shake,  and  to 
ask  whether  he  mi^  not  oome  nearer,  and  lie  on  the  floor 
alongside  the  Frinceai^  bed. 

There  was  no  hdp  for  it ;  she  had  to  give  him  leaver 
lest  the  king  shoald  hear  the  noise  he  madOi  So  Haoon 
Grisdebeard  lay  dongside  the  Prinoess*  bed,  and  dept  like 
atop. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  Haoon  Grisdebeard  oame 
again ;  hot  when  he  came  he  had  with  him  a  goUen  wool- 
winder,  and  he  sat  down  and  b^gan  to  file  away  at  it  onder 
the  Princes^  window.  Then  came  the  old  stoiy  over 
sgain.  When  the  Prineese  heard  what  was  going  on,  she 
came  to  the  window  and  adted  him  how  he  did,  and 
wfaedMr  he  woold  sdl  the  golden  wool>winder  ? 

**  It  is  not  to  be  had  for  money ;  bat  if  yoaH  give  me 
leaTe  to  deep  to-night  in  yoar  bed-room,  witfi  my  head  on 
yoor  bedstf>ad,  yon  shall  have  it  for  notlnog/*  said  Haeoo 
Grisdebeard. 
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''Weill  ahe  would  give  him  leav^  if  he  onlygp^re  liis 
word  to  be  quiet  and  make  no  noise.  So  h0  nid  lie  would 
do  his  beet  to  be  still ;  bat  as  (3ie  ni^  woie  on  he  b^gvi 
to  shiver  and  diake,  so  that  his  teeth  ohattend  again. 

''  Hntetatetatefea  1  it  is  so  bitter  oold  I  Oh,  do  1st  me 
get  into  bed  and  wann  mjself  a  little,"  said  Haoon  Gzissle- 

"  Qet  into  bedl"  said  the  Fkinoess;  **  why*  yon  most 
have  lost  your  wits.*' 

'' Hntetatetuteta I"  said  Haoon ;  *do let  me  get  into 
bed.    Hutetatetateto." 

"Hnshl  hushi  be  still  for  God's  sak^"  said  the 
Frinoess  ;  "if  fiather  knows  there  is  a  man  in  hers^  I  shall 
be  in  a  sad  jlUfjtit  Fm  sore  hell  kill  me  on  the 
spot** 

''  Hntetatetatetu  I  let  me  get  into  bed,"  said  Haoon 
Giiidebeaid,  who  kept  on  shiyezing  so  that  the  whole  room 
shook.  Well !  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  she  had  to  let 
him  get  into  bed,  where  he  slept  both  soond  and  soft ;  hot 
a  little  while  after  the  Prinoess  had  a  child,  at  whioh  the 
king  grew  so  wild  with  rage,  that  he  was  near  making  an 
end  of  both  mother  and  babe. 

Just  after  this  happened,  came  Haoon  Grinlebeaid 
trampiog  that  way  once  more,  as  if  by  ohanoe,  and  took  lus 
seat  down  in  the  kitchen,  like  any  other  beggar. 

So  when  the  Princess  came  oat  and  saw  lum,  she  cried, 
"Ah,  God  have  mercy  on  me,  for  the  iltlabk  yon  have 
brooght  on  me ;  father  is  ready  to  borst  with  rage ;  do  let 
me  follow  you  to  your  homa" 

"  Oh !  ru  be  bound  you're  too  well  fared  to  follow  me^** 
said  Haoon,  "  for  I  hare  nothing  but  a  log  hut  to  live  in ; 
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and  how  I  ahall  ever  get  food  for  you  I  oaa't  Call,  for  it'e 
just  as  madh  as  I  can  do  to  get  food  for  myaeli" 

"  Oh  yes  1  if  s  all  the  same  to  me  how  you  get  it^  or 
whether  you  get  it  at  all*''  she  said ;  "only  let  me  be  with 
yon,  for  if  I  stay  here  any  longer,  my  fother  will  be  sore  to 
take  my  lifti'' 

So  she  got  leave  to  be  with  the  beggar,  as  she  oalled 
him,  and  they  walked  a  long^  hmg  way,  thou^  she  was  but 
a  poor  hand  at  tramping.  When  she  passed  out  of  her 
fathex^s  land  into  another,  she  asked  whose  it  was? 

"OhI  this  is  Haoon  Qiuslebeanf s^  if  you  must  know,** 
said  ha 

"  Indeed r*  said  the  Piinoeas ;  **!  might  hare  manied 
him  if  I  ohoe^  and  then  I  should  not  have  had  to  walk 
about  like  a  beggi/s  wife.** 

So,  whenever  they  oame  to  giand  castles^  and  woods, 
and  parks,  and  she  saked]  whose  th^  were?  the  be^ar's 
answer  was  stOl  the  same :  **  OhI  they  are  Haoon  Orissle- 
beard's."  And  the  Prinoess  was  in  a  sad  way  that  she  had 
not  dhoaen  the  man  who  had  suoh  broad  landa  Lsst  of  all 
th^  oame  to  a  palace,  where  he  said  he  was  known,  and 
where  he  thought  he  could  get  her  work,  so  that  they  mig^t 
have  something  to  live  on ;  so  he  built  up  a  cabin  by  the 
wood-aide  tat  them  to  dwell  in ;  and  eveiy  day  he  went  to 
the  kinflf s  palaoe»  as  he  said,  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water 
for  the  oook,  and  when  he  came  back  he  brought  a  few 
somps  of  meat ;  but  they  did  not  go  veiy  for. 

One  day,  when  he  came  home  from  the  palsoe,  he 


'*  To-morrow  I  will  stay  aft  home  and  look  alter  the 
baby,  but  you  must  get  ready  to  go  to  the  palace^  do  you 
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hear?  finr  the  Prince  said  ycfawen  tDooma  and  tiy  your 
hand  at  laldng." 

''I  bakel"  said  the  Prinoeaa;  "^l  can't  bake,  for  I 
neTBr  did  such  a  thing  in  my  lif a**  * 

**  Well,  70a  must  go/'  aaid'Haoen* "  sinoe  the  Prince  has 
said  it  If  yon  can't  bake,  yon  can  leam ;  yon  have  only 
got  to  look  how  the  xest  bake ;  and  mind,  when  you  leave, 
you  must  steal  me  some  faread." 

"  I  can't  steal,"  said  the  Princess. 

''  You  oan  leam  that  too/'  said  Haoon ;  "  you  know  we 
Ihre  on  short  commons.  But  take  care  that  the  Prince 
doesn't  see  you,  for  he  has  eyes  at  the  back  of  his  head." 

So  when  she  was  well  on  her  way,  Hacon  ran  by  ashort 
cut  and  reached  the  palace  long  before  her,  and  threw  off 
his  rags  and  beard,  and  put  on  his  princely  robes. 

The  Princess  took  her  turn  in  the  bakehouse,  and  did 
as  Hacon  bade  her,  for  she  stole  bread  till  her  pockets  were 
crammed  full  So  when  she  was  about  to  go  home  at  even, 
the  Prince  said — 

"  We  don't  know  much  of  tUa  old  wife  of  Hacon 
Griadebeaid's ;  I  think  we'd  best  see  if  she  has  taken  any- 
thing away  with  her." 

So  he  thrust  his  hand  into  all  her  pockets^  and  felt  her 
all  over,  and  when  he  found  the  bread,  he  was  in  a  great 
rage,  and  led  them  all  a  sad  lifa  She  began  to  weep  and 
bewail,  and  said — 

'^  The  beggar  made  me  do  it^  and  I  couldn't  help  it" 

'*  Well,"  said  the  Prince  at  last,  "  it  ought  to  hare  gone 
hard  with  you;  but  all  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  the  bcjggar 
you  shall  be  foigiven  this  oncei" 

When  she  was  well  on  her  way,  he  threw  off  his  robeSk 
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put  on  his  skin  oloak,  and  his  fidae  beaid,  and  readhad  tlia 
cabin  before  bar.  When  aha  oama  homa^  ha  was  buqr 
nnning  iha  bal^. 

~  Wall,  yon  have  made  ma  do  what  it  wank  agidnat  mj 
heart  to  da  Thia  is  tha  fiiat  time  I  erer  atdle^  and  fhia 
shall  be  the  last ;"  and  with  that  aha  told  him  how  it  had 
gone  with  har»  and  what  tha  Pkinoe  had  said. 

A  few  daya  after  Haoon  Qriiglahaaid  oama  home  at 
even  and  aaid-^ 

"  To-moRow  I  nroat  atqr  at  homa  and  mind  tha  babe^ 
for  they  are  going  to  kill  a  pig  at  the  palsoa^  and  70a  mnst 
help  to  make  the  sansagea** 

"*  I  make  sansages  r  said  the  Prinoeaa ;  ''loan'tdoany 
sooh  thin^  I  have  eaten  sansagea  often  anon^ ;  bat  aa 
to  making  them,  I  never  made  one  in  my  UiSs." 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  the  Frinoe  had  said  it^ 
andgoahamnat  As  for  not  knowing  how,  aha  was  only  to 
do  what  the  others  did,  and  at  the  same  time  Haoon  bade 
her  steal  soma  sansages  for  him. 

*'  Nay,  bat  I  oan't  steal  them,"  aha  said ;  "  yoa  know 
how  it  want  last  timaw** 

*'  Wall,  yoa  can  learn  to  steal ;  who  knows  bat  yoa  may 
have  better  faick  next  time?**  said  Haoon  Gmdebeard. 

Whan  aha  waa  well  on  her  way,  Haoon  ran  by  a  short 
cat^  reaohad  tha  palaoe  long  before  her,  threw  off  his  skin 
cloak  and  fidse  beard,  and  stood  in  tha  kitohen  with  hia 
royal  robaa  before  she  oama  in.  So  the  Prinoeas  atood  by 
when  tha  pig  was  killed,  and  made  saosagea  with  tha  last^ 
and  did  aa  Haoon  bade  her,  and  staffed  bar  poakata  ftill  of 
sanaagsa  But  when  she  was  aboat  togohoma  at  afan»tha 
Priooe 
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beggar's  wife  was  long-fingered  last  time ;  we 
may  as  well  just  see  if  she  hasn't  earned  anything  off" 

So  he  began  to  thmst  Us  hands  into  her  pookets^  and 
when  he  found  the  sansages  he  was  in  a  great  mge  again, 
and  made  a  gieat  to  do,  threatening  to  send  for  the  constable 
and  put  her  into  the  oaga 

''  Oh,  God  Uess  yoor  royal  highness ;  do  let  me  oflr< 
The  beggar  made  me  do  it^"  she  said,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  WeQ,''  said  Hacon,  "*  yon  onght  to  smart  for  it ;  bat 
for  the  beggai^s  sake  you  shall  be  foigrren." 

When  she  was  gone»  he  ohanged  his  olothes  again,  ran 
by  the  short  cat,  and  when  she  reaohed  the  oabin,  there 
he  was  before  her.  Then  she  told  him  the  whole  story, 
and  swore,  through  thiok  and  thin,  it  should  be  the  last 
time  he  got  her  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Now,  it  feU  out  a  little  time  after,  when  the  man  oame 
back  from  the  palace,  he  said — 

^  Our  Prince  is  going  to  be  manied,  but  the  bride  is 
sidk;  so  the  tailor  can't  measure  her  for  her  wedding  gown. 
And  the  Prince's  will  is,  that  you  should  go  up  to  the 
palace  and  be  measured  instead  of  the  bride ;  for  he  says 
you  are  just  the  same  hei^t  and  shape.  But  after  you 
have  been  measured,  mind  you  don't  go  away ;  you  can 
stand  abou^  you  know,  and  when  the  tailor  cuts  out  the 
gown,  you  can  snap  up  the  Isigest  pieces^  and  bring  them 
home  for  a  waistcoat  for  ma** 

"  Kay,  but  I  can't  steal,"  she  said;  ''besides^  you  know 
how  it  went  last  time." 

'«Tou  can  leam  then," said  Hsoon,  "and  you  may  have 
better  luck,  perhaps." 

She  thoufl^t  it  bad,  but  stlU  she  went  and  did  as  she 
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told.  She  stood  bj  while  the  teOor  mm  oatting  oat 
Hbfb  gswn,  and  she  swept  down  all  the  Inggatt  sonps^  and 
atoflU  them  into  her  podkefei ;  and  when  ahe  waa  going 
awaj,  the  Prinoe  said 

"  We  may  aa  wen  see  if  tUa  old  gfal  haa  not  been  loDg^ 
ft^nad  tUa  time  too." 

So  he  begHa  to  ftd  and  saafoh  hv  poeketi^  and  when 
he  Ibnnd  the  pieoea  he  waa  in  a  lage,  and  b^gan  to  atamp 
and  aoold  at  a  great  rate*  while  she  wept  and  said — 

'*  Ah,  pmy  ftngive  me ;  the  beggar  bade  me  do  it^  and 
I  oonldn't  help  it** 

"  WeUL  T^ni  ought  to  amart  to  it^**  said  Haoon ;  "but 
to  the  beggar's  sake  it  ahaU  be  togifen  yon." 

So  it  went  now  jnst  aa  it  had  gone  betoe,  and  when 
she  got  back  to  the  oabfai,  the  beggar  waa  there  betee  her. 

'*0h,  Heayen  help  me,''  ahe  aaid;  ''yoa  will  be  the 
dealb  of  me  at  last  hj  maUBg  me  nothing  bat  what  ia 
wioked.  The  Prinoe  waa  in  sooh  a  towering  rage  that  he 
thsaatened  me  both  with  the  oonstaUe  and  oaga** 

Some  time  after,  Haoon  oame  home  to  the  cabin  at 
efenandaaid — 

"  Now,  the  PrinoeTa  will  i^  that  70a  shoold  go  op  to 
the  palace  and  atand  to  the  bride^  dd  laas  I  to  the  bride 
is  stai  sick,  and  keepa  her  bed ;  bot  he  won't  pot  off  the 
wedding ;  and  he  aays,  70a  are  so  like  her,  that  no  one 
ooald  tell  one  Itqbi  the  other ;  ao  to-morrow  70a  most  get 
ready  to  go  to  the  palaoe.'* 

**!  think  yoa've  kat  your  wits,  both  the  Prinoe  and 
yoa,"  said  she.  "Do  yoa  think  I  look  fit  to  stand  in  the 
bridaTIi  placet  look  at  me  I  Can  any  b^ggar^s  trail  look 
worse  than  ir 
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'^  Wtfl,  the  Prince  said  you  were  to  go^  and  so  go  joa 
tnxuib,**  said  Haoon  Grizdebeaid. 

There  was  no  help  (br  it^  go  site  must ;  and  when  ahe 
reached  the  palace,  they  dressed  her  oat  ao  finely  that  no 
princess  ever  looked  so  smatl 

The  bridal  train  went  to  chnioh,  where  ahe  stood  fiir 
the  bride,  and  when  they  came  back;  there  was  dancing 
and  merximent  in  the  palace.  Bat  jnst  as  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  danoing  with  the  Prince,  ahe  saw  a  gleam  of  light 
through  the  window,  and  lo !  the  cabin  by  the  woodnride 
was  all  one  bright  flama 

**  Oh  I  the  beggar,  and  the  babe,  and  the  cabin,"  ahe 
screamed  out,  and  was  just  going  to  swoon  away. 

'^Here  is  the  beggar,  and  there  is  the  babe,  and  so  let 
the  cabin  bom  away,"  said  Haoon  Giizzlebeard. 

Then  she  knew  him  again,  and  after  that  the  mirth  and 
merriment  began  in  right  earnest ;  but  since  that  I  have 
never  heard  tell  anything  more  abont  them. 


BOOTS  WHO  MADE  THE  PRINCESS  SAT, 

"THATS  A  STORY." 

Onob  on  a  time  there  was  a  king  who  had  a  daughter,  and 
she  was  snch  a  dieadfal  story-teller  that  the  like  of  her 
was  not  to  be  foond  fiur  or  near.  So  the  king  gave  oat^ 
that  if  any  one  conld  tell  snch  a  string  of  lies  as  woald 
get  her  to  say,  "Thafs  a  story,"  he  should  have  her  to 
wife,  and  half  the  kingdom  besides.    Well,  many  came^  as 


yoo  mmy  fioflgr,  to  ttj  (Mr  look,  for  eroj  one  would  have 
been  vexy  ^bd  to  hsfe  the  FnnoeflB,  to  aqr  nothing  of  tlie 
kingdom ;  hot  thqr  aU  cot  a  eony  figoie,  for  the  Prineess 
was  80  given  to  etory-telling,  that  all  their  liea  went  in  at 
one  e«r  and  oat  of  the  other.  Amoqg  tiie  leat  oame  flnee 
tootten  to  tiy  their  hi^  and  the  two  elder  went  first,  bat 
they  fined  no  better  than  tboee  who  had  gone  before  tiiem. 
Lait  of  an,  the  third,  Bootq,  aet  off  and  Ibond  tiie  Frinoess 
in  the  fiyRn-yaid. 

"Good   morning,'*   he   end,   *'and  thank  yon  for 


"Good  mominR*'  said  abOp  ''and  Hie  same  to  yoo.'' 

Ihen  ahe  went  on — 

"Ton  haven't  aaoh  a  fine  Cum-yaid  aa  oora,  lU  be 
hoond;  for  when  two  shepherds  sisad,  one  at  esdi  end 
ef  it^  and  blow  tiMir  lam's  hoins^  tiie  on  ean't  hear  the 
other." 

**  Haven't  we  thoog^ !"  answered  Booto ;  ^oma  is  for 
bigger ;  for  wiien  a  oow  begins  to  go  wiUi  calf  at  one  end 
of  it^  she  doesn't  get  to  tiie  other  end  befote  the  time  to 
drop  her  eslf  is  coma" 

''I  dare  asyl"  said  the  Prinoesa  ''Well,  but  yoa 
haven't  sooh  a  big  ox,  after  all,  as  oars  yonder ;  for  when 
two  men  sit^  one  on  each  horn,  they  can't  toaoh  each  other 
with  a  twenty-foot  rale." 

"Stoffr  said  Boots;  "is  that  all?  why,  we  have  an 
ox  who  is  so  1%  that  whan  two  men  sit^  one  on  each  horn, 
and  each  blows  has  great  moantain-tmmpet^  they  can't  hear 
one  another." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  Princess ;  "  bat  yoa  haven't  so 
mnch  milk  as  we.  Ill  be  boand ;  for  we  milk  oar  lone  into 
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great  pails,  and  oany  them  in-doon,  and  empty  them  into 
great  tuba,  and  so  we  make  gieat^  gnat  oheeaea," 

''  Oh  1  yoa  do,  do  yon  ?"*  said  Boota.  "*  Well,  we  milk 
0018  into  gteat  tube,  and  flien  we  pat  tham  in  oarts  and 
diiTe  them  in-doon^  and  then  we  turn  them  out  into  great 
brewing  vata,  and  so  we  make  oheeaea  as  big  as  a  great 
house.  We  had,  too,  a  dnn  mare  to  tread  the  dheeae  well 
together  when  it  was  making ;  bat  onoe  she  tambled  down 
into  the  oheeee,  and  we  lost  her ;  and  after  we  had  eaten 
at  this  dheese  seven  yean,  we  oame  upon  a  great  dan  maie, 
alive  and  kicking.  Well,  onoe  after  that  I  was  going  to 
drive  this  mare  to  the  mill,  and  her  baok-bone  snapped  in 
two ;  bat  I  wasn't  pat  oat,  not  I,  for  I  took  a  spraoe  sapling, 
and  pat  it  into  her  finr  a  back-bone,  and  she  had  no  other 
baok-bone  aU  the  while  we  had  her.  Bat  the  sapling  grew 
up  into  saoh  a  tall  tree,  that  I  climbed  right  up  to  heaven 
by  it,  and  when  I  got  there,  I  saw  the  Yiigin  Mary  sitting 
and  spinning  the  fiMm  of  the  sea  into  pigs -bristle  xopes ; 
bat  jost  then  the  spraoe-flr  broke  short  o£^  and  I  oooldn't 
get  down  again ;  so  the  Yiigin  Mary  let  me  down  hj  one 
of  the  ropes,  and  down  I  slipped  straight  into  a  fox's  hole, 
and  who  shoald  sit  there  bat  my  mother  and  yoor  fiither 
cobbling  shoes ;  and  jast  as  I  stepped  in,  my  mother  gave 
yoor  &ther  each  a  box  on  the  ear,  that  it  made  his  whiskem 
corL" 

''Thafs  a  story  r  said  the  Princess ;  ''my  Ihther  never 
did  any  each  thing  in  all  his  bom  days  T 

So  Boots  got  the  Prinoess  to  wife,  and  half  the  kingdom 
beaidesL 
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THE  TWSLVB  WILD  DUOK& 

Ora  on  a  time  there  wee  a  Qaeen  who  wm  out  diivin^ 
whan  thflie  had  been  a  new  fldl  of  8D0W  in  the  wmter ;  but 
when  ahe  had  gone  a  little  way.  she  b^gan  to  bleed  at  the 
Doae^  and  had  to  get  out  of  her  dedge.  And  so,  ae  ahe 
ilood  theiei  leaning  agunat  the  fenoe,  and  aaw  the  red 
blood  on  the  wUte  snow,  ahe  Ml  a^hinUog  how  ahe  had 
twehna  sons  and  no  daughter,  and  ahe  aaid  to  henelf— 

**  If  I  only  had  a  dangjiter  aa  white  aa  anew  and  as  red 
aa  blood,  I  ahonldn't  care  what  became  of  all  my  aon&** 

But  the  worda  ware  aoaioe  out  of  her  month  before  an 
dd  witch  of  the  TroDa  came  up  to  her. 

'«A  daughter  yon  ahall  hs?^,*'  ahe  aaid,  "and  ahe  ahall 
be  aa  white  aa  anow,  and  aa  red  aa  blood ;  and  your  aona 
ahall  be  mine^  bat  yon  may  keep  them  till  the  babe  ia 
ehrislened." 

80  when  the  time  came  the  Queen  had  a  dan^ter,  and 
she  was  as  white  as  snow,  and  aa  red  aa  blood,  jnat  aa  the 
Tt6H  had  promised,  and  ao  they  called  her  **  Snow-white 
and  Bosy-ied."*  WeD,  there  waa  great  joy  at  the  King^a 
cout^  and  the  Qneen  was  aa  g^  aa  glad  oonld  be ;  bat 
when  what  ahe  had  promiaed  to  the  old  witch  came  into 
her  mind,  ahe  aent  for  a  a&veramith,  and  bade  him  make 
twelye  ailver  spoons,  one  for  each  prince,  and  after  that  she 
bade  him  make  one  more,  and  that  ahe  gave  to  Snow-white 
and  Boay-red.    Bat  ae  aoon  aa  e?er  the  Prineeas  waa 
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christened,  the  Princes  were  turned  into  twelve  wild  dncka^ 
and  flew  away.  They  never  saw  them  again,— away  they 
went,  and  away  they  stayed. 

So  the  Princess  grew  up,  and  she  was  both  tall  and 
fair,  but  she  was  often  so  stcange  and  socrowfiil,  and  no  one 
could  understand  what  it  was  that  failed  her.  But  one 
evening  the  Queen  was  also  sonowfttl,  for  slie  had  aaay 
stiange  thougfato  when  she  ^Vw^ht  of  her  aoBS.  Sba  aaid 
to  Saow-^riiite  aad  Boqp-red— 

"  Why  era  you  so  sonowfol,  my  dani^itBr  I  Li  then 
anything  you  want  ?  if  so,oBlyaeythewiOBd,andy«asliaIl 
have  it" 

"  Oh,]fc  aaena  «o  duU  and  lonoly  hen^"  said  SMw-whiftv 
and  Sony-Md ;  "every  one  dae  has  broUMra  and  siaterB, 
but  I  am  all  alone ;  I  have  none ;  and  tfaat^a  why  Fm  so 
sorrowful" 

"  But  you  had  brother^  my  daughter/'  said  the  Queen; 
'*  I  had  twelve  sona  who  weveyooY  brothers,  but  I  gave  them 
all  away  to  get  you ;"  and  so  she  told  her  the  whole  story. 

So  when  the  Princess  heard  thot^  she  had  no  rest ;  £01; 
in  spite  of  all  the  Queen  could  say  or  do,  and  all  ahe  wept 
and  prayed,  the  laane  would  set  off  to  seek  her  biotiieis, 
for  she  thought  it  was  all  her  &ult ;  and  at  last  ahe  got 
leave  to  go  away  fiom  the  palaoa  On  and  on  she  walked 
into  the  wide  world,  00  tax,  you  would  never  have  thought 
a  young  lady  oould  have  strength  to  walk  so  t$x. 

So,  onoe,  when  she  was  walking  through  a  greats  great 
wood,  one  day  she  felt  tired,  and  sat  down  on  a  moesy  tuft 
and  feU  asleep.  Then  she  dreamt  that  she  went  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  wood,  till  she  came  to  a  little  wooden  hut^ 
and  there  she  found  her  brothers ;  just  then  die  woke,  and 
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9lnj^  MkiiB  her  ahe  mw  a  inom  padi  in  tt^  graan  moaa^ 
and  tliia  path  went  deeper  into  the  wood ;  ao  aha  lUlawed 
H^  and  after  a  long  tkoB  aba  oame  to  joat  anoh  a  little 
wMdan  boaaa  aa  that  aha  had  aaaa  in  her  dkeam. 

Now,  whan  ahe  want  into  the  room  iheie  WM  no  one  al 
hoaie»  hat  there  atoed  twehw  heds^  and  twelve  ffcaJia^  and 
twelve  apeona  a  donn  of  evatythiiig;  in  dMnC  80  when 
aha  aaw  thafc  aha  waa  ao  fgimi,  ahe  hadn't  ben  ao  g^  fbr 
many  a  long  year,  Ibr  ahe  ooidd  gneaa  at  onoe  tiiat  her 
hrotheia  lived  heie»  and  that  they  owned  the  beda^  and 
chain»  and  npoootk  So  ate  b^gan  to  make  np  the  flre^ 
and  aweep  the  room,  and  make  the  beda^  and  000k  the 
dinner,  and  to  make  the  hooae  aa  tidy  aa  aha  oould  ; 
and  when  ahe  had  done  all  the  eodkiqg  and  work,  ahe 
ate  her  own  dinner,  and  onpt  nndar  her  yoangeat  biolhet^a 
bad,  and  lay  down  theie,  hot  ahe  ftngot  her  apoon  upon  the 
tabla 

So  she  had  aoaiealy  kid  hendf  down  before  ahe  heard 
foyriAAwg  ibpping  and  iHdiring  in  the  air,  and  ao  all  the 
twelve  wild  dnaha  oame  aweeping  in ;  bat  aa  aoon  aa  ever 
they  etoaaed  the  threahold  they  beoame  Prinoaa 

**  Oh,  how  niee  and  wann  it  is  in  here,**  they  said 
**  Heaven  bkaa  him  who  made  np  the  fire^  tod  oooked  anch 
a  good  dinner  for  na* 

And  ao  eadh  took  np  hia  aiher  apoon  and  waa  going  to 
eel  Bat  when  eaeh  had  taken  Ida  own,  there  waa  one  atill 
left  lying  on  the  table,  and  it  wna  ao  like  the  reat  that  they 
oooldn't  tell  it  from  them. 

**  Thia  in  oar  aiatef  a  apoon,'*  they  aaid  ;  *'  and  if  her 
apoon  be  here,  ahe  can't  be  veiy  ftr  off  hamelll" 

'*  If  thiA  be  our  sister's  apoon,  and  ahe  be  hara,"  aaid 
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che  eldest,  **  ahe  ahall  be  killed,  for  ake  k  to  Uune  ftnr  all 
the  ill  we  suffer/' 

And  this  she  lay  under  the  bed  and  listened  to. 

**  No,"  said  the  youngest,  "  'tweie  a  shame  to  kill  her 
for  that  She  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  sufiering  ill ; 
for  if  any  one's  to  blame,  if  s  our  own  mother/' 

So  they  set  to  work  hunting  finr  her  both  hjgh  and  low. 
and  at  last  they  looked  under  all  the  beds^  and  so  when 
they  came  to  the  youngest  Piinoe's  bed,  they  found  her, 
and  dragged  her  out  Then  the  ddest  Ptinoe  wished  again 
to  have  her  killed,  but  she  begged  and  prayed  so  prettily 
forherseli 

"  Oh  I  gracious  goodness  I  don't  kiU  me,  for  Fve  gone 
about  seeking  you  these  three  yeax^,  and  if  I  oould  only 
set  you  firee,  Fd  willingly  lose  my  life." 

''Well !"  said  they,  "if  you  will  set  us  ftee,  you  may 
keep  your  life ;  for  you  can  if  you  choose." 

''Yes;  only  tell  me,"  said  the  Prinoess,  "how  it  can 
be  done,  and  TU  do  it,  whatever  it  be." 

"  You  must  pick  thistle-down,"  said  the  Princes,  "  and 
you  must  card  it,  and  spin  it,  and  weave  it ;  and  after  you 
have  done  that^  you  must  cut  out  and  make  twelve  ooats, 
and  twelve  shirts,  and  twelve  neckerohiefe,  one  for  each  of 
us,  and  while  you  do  that^  you  must  neither  talk,  nor 
laugh,  nor  weep.    If  you  can  do  that^  we  are  ftee." 

"  But  where  shall  I  ever  get  thistle^wn  enou^  for  so 
many  nedkerohiefe,  and  shirts,  and  coats  ?"  asked  Snow* 
white  and  Bosy*red. 

"  Well  soon  show  you,"  said  the  Princes ;  and  so  they 
took  her  with  them  to  a  great  wide  moor,  where  there 
stood  sueh  a  orop  of  thistleii,  all  nodding  and  nodding  in 
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tlie  breese,  and  tiiie  down  all  floatiDg  and  giiafawiit^  like 
ywaainfflPH  tSnoii^  the  air  in  tlie  aunbeama.  The  Frinoeaa 
had  nerar  aeen  anoh  a  quantity  of  thiaUe-down  in  her  hh, 
and  ahe  b^gan  to  plndk  and  gather  it  aa  fi»t  and  aa  wdl  aa 
ahe  conld ;  and  when  ahe  got  home  at  nig|ht  ahe  aet  to 
woik  oaiding  and  apinning  yam  ftom  the  down.  So  ahe 
went  on  a  long  long  time,  pidkin^  and  oazding,  and  apin- 
ning, and  an  the  while  keeping  the  Prinoea"  hooae,  oook- 
in^  snd  making  their  beda.  At  evening  home  thqr  cam^ 
flapping  and  whining  like  wild  dnoka,  and  all  night  they 
were  Princes^  bat  in  the  morning  off  they  flew  again,  and 
were  wild  duoka  the  whole  day. 

Bat  now  it  happened  once,  when  she  waa  oat  on  the 
moor  to  pack  thistle-down, — and  if  I  don't  mistake,  it  was 
the  veiy  laat  time  ahe  waa  to  go  thither^ — it  happened  that 
the  yoang  King  who  rnled  that  land  waa  oat  banting,  and 
came  riding  across  the  moor,  and  saw  her.  So  he  stopped 
there  and  wondered  who  the  lovely  lady  coold  be  that 
walked  along  the  moor  picking  thistle-down,  and  he  asked 
her  her  name,  and  when  he  coold  get  no  answer,  he  was 
still  more  astonished ;  and  at  laat  he  liked  her  so  mach, 
that  nothing  woald  do  bat  he  mast  take  her  home  to  his 
castle  and  many  her.  So  he  ordered  hia  aervants  to  take 
her  and  pat  her  op  on  hie  hotae.  Snow-white  and  Bosy-red 
ahe  wrong  her  hands,  and  made  aigna  to  them,  and  pointed 
to  the  bags  in  which  her  work  waa,  and  when  the  King 
aaw  ahe  wished  to  have  them  with  her,  he  told  his  men  to 
take  np  the  bags  behind  them.  When  they  had  done  that 
the  Princeaa  came  to  heiaelf,  little  by  little,  for  the  King 
was  both  a  wise  man  and  a  handsome  man  too,  and  he  was 
as  soft  and  kind  to  her  aa  a  doctor.    But  when  they  got 
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liome  to  flie  pilaee^  and  tto  did  Qomd,  who  was  bis  step- 
motihfir,  sst  eyes  on  Snow-wliite  and  BoqM»d,  she  gob  so 
Grass  sad  jealous  of  her  bsoaass  she  was  so  lovely,  thst  she 
ssidtothekang — 

''  datt  yoa  see  now,  that  this  fliiag  whom  yon  hsm 
pioked  np^  sad  whom  yea  sie  goiag  to  maoy,  h  a  witdhf 
Why,  she  oaa't  either  tall^  or  laugh,  or  weqp  I** 

Bat  the  King  didn't  case  a  pin  tat  what  Ab  ssid,  hat 
held  (m.  with  the  wedding  and  msined  Snaw-whito  and 
Bosy-rod,  snd  thsj  lived  in  great  joy  and  i^ary ;  hot  she 
didn't  fcnget  to  go  on  aewiag  at  her  shiztflL 

So  when  the  jrear  was  almost  oot^  Saow-white  and 
Boey-ied  biooght  a  Prince  into  the  world  ;  and  then  the 
old  Qaeen  was  more  ^jteftd  and  jealoos  thsn  ever,  and  at 
dead  of  ni^  ahe  sfade  in  to  Snow-white  and  Bosy-ied» 
while  she  dept^  and  took  away  her  bahSp  and  threw  it  into 
a  pit  loll  of  snakasL  After  that  she  oot  Snow-white  sad 
Sosy-ud  in  her  fiager,  and  smeared  the  blood  over  her 
month,  snd  went  ninifjtA  to  the  Sang. 

"  Now  come  and  see,"  she  ssid,  ''what  sort  of  a  thing 
you  have  taken  fixr  yoor  Queen ;  here  ahe  has  eaten  up  her 
own  babsi" 

Then  the  king  was  so  downcast^  he  almost  hurst  into 
tesi%  JMfM^  geid 

*'  Ye%  it  must  he  true^ainoe  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes; 
but  shell  not  do  it  again,  I'm  sore,  and  so  tfiis  time  m 
spars  her  lifci" 

So  befivze  the  next  year  was  out  she  had  another  son, 
and  the  same  tfaiag  happened  The  Eingfs  stepmother  got 
more  and  more  jealous  sad  apttefuL  She  sbde  into  the 
young  Queen  at  night  while  ahe  alept^  took  away  the  bab^ 
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lod  tixnm  it  into  a  pit  fnll  of  snakes,  oat  the  young 
Queen's  finger,  and  smeared  the  bkwd  over  her  mouth,  and 
then  went  and  told  the  King  she  had  eatsn  up  her  own 
child.  Ihn  the  Kii^  was  so  soRowfU,  70a  oan't  think 
how  Sony  he  was,  and  he  said— 

''Tes,  it  must  be  true,  since  I  see  it  with  my  own  qres, 
bat  shell  net  do  it  agiin,  Fm  sore,  and  so  tins  time  too  ni 
spare  her  lifBL* 

WeD,  before  the  next  year  was  oat^  Snow-white  and 
Rosy-red  bioa^  a  dani^iter  into  the  world,  and  her,  too, 
the  old  Queen  took  and  ihiew  into  the  pit  iull  of  snakes, 
while  the  yoong  Queen  slept  Ihen  she  cut  her  fiogei; 
smesml  the  blood  over  her  mouth,  and  went  agsin  to  the 
Kinff  and  said 

"  Now  you  may  come  and  see  if  it  isn't  as  I  say ;  she's 
a  wicked,  wicked  witdu  tat  here  she  hoe  gone  and  eaten 
mp  her  third  babe  toa** 

Then  the  King  was  so  sad,  there  was  no  end  to  it,  for 
now  he  couldn't  spare  her  any  longer,  but  had  to  order  her 
to  be  burnt  alive  on  a  pile  of  wood.  But  just  when  the 
pile  wae  all  ablaae,  end  they  were  going  to  put  her  on  it^ 
she  made  signs  to  them  to  take  twelve  boards  and  lay 
them  round  the  pile,  and  on  these  she  laid  the  necfcerohieft» 
and  the  shirts,  and  the  coats  fixr  her  brothers^  but  the 
yoongsst  brothei^s  shirt  wanted  ita  left  arm,  for  she  hadn't 
had  time  to  finish  it  Aod  as  soon  as  ever  she  had  done 
that^  they  heard  such  a  flapping  and  whirring  in  the  air, 
and  down  came  twelve  wild  dueke  flying  over  the  foreet^ 
and  each  of  thsm  fr^pped  np  ^'*  fil^^ti^^  in  Kif  hill  mnA 
flew  off  with  then. 

See  now  ["  said  the  old  Queen  to  the  King,  "  wasn't  I 
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light  when  I  told  you  she  was  a  witoh ;  bat  make  haste 
and  bum  her  before  the  pile  boras  low/* 

^'Ohl"  said  the  King,  ''we've  wood  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  so  FU  wait  a  bit,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see  what 
the  end  of  all  this  will  be." 

As  he  spoke,  up  oame  the  twelve  princes  riding  alon^ 
as  handsome  well-grown  lads  as  you'd  wish  to  see;  but 
the  youngest  prince  had  a  wild  duck's  wing  instead  of  his 
left  aim. 

''  Whaf  8  all  this  about?"  asked  the  Prinoea 

" My  Queen  is  to  be  burnt^"  said  the  Kiq^  "because 
she's  a  witch,  and  because  she  has  eaten  up  her  own  babes." 

''She  hasn't  eaten  them  at  all,"  said  the  Priaoes. 
"  Speak  now,  sister ;  you  have  set  us  free  and  saved  us^ 
now  save  yourself" 

Then  Snow-white  and  Bosy-red  spoke,  and  tdd  the 
whole  stoiy ;  how  every  time  she  was  brought  to  bed,  the 
old  Queen,  the  King's  stepmother,  had  stolen  into  her  at 
night,  had  taken  her  babes  away,  and  out  her  little  finger, 
and  smeared  the  blood  over  her  mouth ;  and  then  the 
Princes  took  the  King,  and  showed  him  the  snaks-pit 
where  three  babes  lay  playing  with  adders  and  toads»  and 
lovelier  children  you  never  saw. 

So  the  Kiog  had  them  taken  out  at  once,  and  went  to 
his  stepmother,  and  asked  her  what  punishment  she 
thought  that  woman  deserved  who  could  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  betray  a  guiltless  Queen  and  three  such  IJoflsed 
little  babes. 

"  She  deserves  to  be  fast  bound  between  twelve  un- 
broken steeds,  so  that  each  may  take  his  abaie  of  her " 
said  the  old  Queen. 
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^'Toa  hsve  tpoken  your  own  doom,**  said  tiiie  King, 
•and  jtm  dudl  solfer  it  at  onoe." 

So  the  wicked  old  Queen  was  fui  bonnd  between 
twdve  nnfaroken  steeds  and  each  got  his  ahaie  of  her. 
Bat  the  EJng  took  Snow-white  and  Bo^y««ed,  and  their 
three  ehildrenp  and  the  twehre  Prinoee ;  and.  so  they  all 
went  home  to  their  fiiiher  and  mothet;  and  told  an  that  had 
befallen  them,  and  there  was  joy  and  g^bdneae  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  beoanae  the  Piinoeaa  was  sayed  and  set 
ftee,  and  beoanae  ahe  had  set  free  her  twehre  brothers. 


THE  GIANT  WHO  HAD  NO  HEABT  IK 

HIS  BODY. 

OiiOB  on  a  time  there  waa  a  King  who  had  aeren  aona^ 
and  he  loved  them  ao  mndh  that  he  ooold  never  bear  to  be 
without  them  all  at  ono^  but  one  mnat  always  be  with 
him.  Now,  when  they  were  grown  up,  six  were  to  set  off 
to  woo^  but  as  for  the  youngest^  his  fiither  kept  him  at 
home»  and  the  others  were  to  bring  back  a  prinoess  for 
him  to  the  palace.  So  the  King  gave  the  six  the  finest 
dothea  yon  ever  set  ^yes  on,  so  fine  that  the  light  gleamed 
from  them  a  long  way  off,  and  each  had  his  horse^ 
whioh  cost  many,  many  hundred  dollars^  and  so  they  set 
off.  Now,  when  they  had  been  to  many  palacea,  and  seen 
many  princesses^  at  last  they  came  to  a  King  iriio  had  six 
daughters;  such  lovely  king^s  dang^iters  they  had  never 
aeen,  and  ao  they  fell  to  wooing  them,  each  one,  and  when 
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they  had  got  them  for  eweethearte,  they  uei  off  home 
again,  but  they  quite  forgot  that  they  WBte  to  htiog  baek 
with  them  a  sweetheart  fo^  Boots,  their  hrottier,  who 
stayed  at  home^  for  they  were  over  head  mod  ears  in  love 
with  Iheir  own  BwoolheaitB. 

Bat  when  they  had  gone  a  good  bit  ea  their  way,  they 
passed  doee  by  a  steep  hill-side,  like  a  wall,  where  the 
gianf  s  hoose  was^  and  there  the  giant  oame  out;  and  set 
his  eyes  upon  them,  and  tamed  them  all  into  stone,  prinoea 
and  princesses  and  alL  Now  the  King  waited  and  waited 
for  his  six  sons,  bat  the  more  he  waited  the  longer  they 
stayed  away ;  so  he  foil  into  great  tronble,  and  said  he 
should  nerer  know  what  it  was  to  be  glad  again. 

''And  if  I  had  not  you  left,"  he  said  to  Boots,  ''I 
would  live  no  longer,  so  foil  of  sorrow  am  I  for  the  loss  of 
your  brothers." 

"  Well,  but  now  Fve  been  thinhing  to  ask  your  leave 
to  set  out  and  find  them  again ;  thatTs  what  Fm  tJiinlring 
oC  said  Boots. 

"Nay,  nay!"  said  his  ikther;  ''that  leave  you  shsU 
never  get^  for  then  you  would  stay  away  too." 

But  Boots  had  set  his  heart  upon  it ;  go  he  would  ; 
and  he  bagged  and  prayed  so  long  that  the  King  was 
foroed  to  let  him  go.  Now,  you  must  know  the  King  had 
no  other  hone  to  give  Boots  but  an  old  broken-down  jade, 
for  his  sir  other  sons  and  their  train  had  carried  off  all  his 
horses  ;  but  Boots  did  not  care  a  pin  for  that^  he  sprang 
up  on  his  sorry  old  steed. 

"  Farewell,  fother,"  said  he ;  "IH  oome  back,  never  fear, 
and  like  enough  I  shall  bring  my  six  brothers  back  with 
me  ; "  and  with  that  he  rode  olll 
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So^  wli0D  lie  hftd  aUen  a  whfle^  he  oeme  to  a  Bsfen, 
whidh  lay  in  the  road  and  flapped  its  wings,  and  was  not 
able  to  gel  on*  of  the  wqr,  il  was  so  sfarsd. 

" Oh,  4ser  friendL"  nid  the  Bvren,  «grre  me  a  IflOe 
foody  end  FU  help  you  egain  at  toot  utmost  need." 

''I  haven't  muoh  food,''  seid  the  Piinoe,  ''and  I  don't 
see  how  yoali  efv  be  aUe  to  help  me  mnoh ;  bat  still  I 
oan  spare  yon  a  littla    I  see  yon  want  ifc** 

So  he  gave  the  Baven  seme  of  the  find  he  had  brought 
with  him. 

Kow,  iriien  he  had  gone  a  Ut  ftnther,  he  oame  to  a 
bseok,  and  in  tiie  biook  lay  a  gieat  Salmon,  mbUtt  had 
got  npon  a  dry  place,  and  dashed  itself  ebont^  end  oonld 
not  get  into  the  water  again. 

"Oh,  deer  friend,"  said  tiie  Selmon  to  the  Prinoe ; 
*  shove  me  out  into  the  water  again,  and  Fll  help  you 
epin  at  your  utmost  need.** 

««WeEr  eaid  the  Prinoe,  ''the  help  youll  giTe  me 
win  not  be  gssat^  I  darssay,  but  ims  a  pity  you  should  lie 
there  and  ohoke;"  and  with  that  he  shot  the  fish  out 
into  the  strsem  again. 

After  that  he  went  a  long,  long  way,  and  there  met 
him  a  Wq1(  which  was  so  fiumshed  that  it  lay  and  crawled 
along  the  road  on  its  bdly. 

"  Deer  friend,  do  let  me  have  your  horse,"  said  the 
Wolf;  "Fm  so  hungiy  the  wind  whistles  through  my 
abe ;  I've  had  nothing  to  eat  theee  two  yeera" 

"  No^"  said  Boots^  ''this  will  never  do  ;  flist  I  came 
to  a  raven,  and  I  wae  forced  to  give  him  my  food ;  nert 
I  came  to  a  sahnon,  and  him  I  had  to  help  into  the  water 
again ;  and  now  you  will  have  my  hone     It  cant  be 
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done,  thai  it  ottn\  for  tiheii  I  Bhoidd  have  nothing  to  tide 


on," 


*"  Kqr,  dear  fkiend,  Imt  yon  can  he^  me,"  aaid  Gngr- 
J^Cpi  the  mdf ;  ''yon  oan  lide  upon  my  babk,  and  ni  help 
yon  again  in  yoor  utmost  need." 

''WeUl  thehelplahallgetfiomyouwinnotbegiaal^ 
m  be  bonnd,"  said  the  Prinoe ;  "bat  you  may  take  my 
hoxse,  ainoe  yon  are  in  aadh  need." 

So  whan  the  wolf  had  eaten  the  hoiaay  Boots  took  the 
bit  and  pat  it  into  the  wolfs  jaw»  and  laid  the  saddle  on 
his  back ;  and  now  the  wolf  waa  so  strong  after  what  he 
had  got  inside,  that  he  set  o£F  wiOi  the  Prinoe  like 
nothing.    So  ftst  he  had  never  ridden  befors. 

''When  we  have  gone  a  bit  fEurther/'  said  Oiayl^gi^ 
''  ni  show  you  the  Gianf  s  hoossL" 

So  after  a  while  they  oame  to  it 

"  See,  heie  is  the  Gianfs  hoase,"  said  the  Wolf;  ''and 
see,  here  axe  yoor  six  brothers,  whom  the  Oiant  has 
tamed  into  stone;  and  see  here  are  their  six  brides, 
and  away  yonder  is  the  door,  and  in  at  that  door  you 
most  go." 

''Nay,  but  I  daren't  go  in,"  said  the  Vrinoe ;  "hell 
take  my  life." 

"No!  no!"  saidthe  Wolf ;  "when  you  get  in  you'U 
find  a  Frinoess^  and  shell  tell  yon  what  to  do  to  make  an 
end  of  the  Oiant    Only  mind  and  do  aa  ahe  bids  you." 

Well  I  Boots  went  in,  bat^  truth  to  say,  he  was  veiy 
much  afraid.  When  he  oame  in  the  Giant  waa  away, 
but  in  one  of  the  rooms  sat  the  Princess,  just  as  the 
wolf  had  said,  and  so  lovely  a  Princess  Boots  had  never 
yet  set  eyes  on. 
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''Ohl  haaTeii  ht!tp  yoal  whence  have  yoa  oome?" 
mU  Uie  Fkinoeai^  as  aha  saw  him ;  **&  will  mnHj  be 
jonr  death.  No  one  oea  make  aa  end  of  the  Giant  who 
liree  hn%  ftxr  he  has  no  heart  in  hie  body/* 

'"WeUt  weUr  said  Boots;  ''but  now  that  I  am  hei^ 
I  may  as  wdl  tiy  what  I  oan  do  with  him ;  and  I  will 
see  if  I  oan't  free  my  brothen^  who  axe  standing  tuned 
to  stone  oat  of  doois ;  and  yon,  too^  I  will  try  to  saye, 
thatlinlL'' 

''Wen,  if  yon  mnst^  yon  mnst^"  said  the  Princess ; 
"  and  so  let  ns  see  if  we  can't  hit  on  a  plan.  Jnst  creep 
nnder  the  bed  yonder,  and  mind  and  listen  to  what  he  and 
I  talk  about    Bat^  jn^,  do  lie  ae  still  as  a  moose.** 

So  he  erspt  under  the  bed,  and  he  had  soaice  got 
wdl  nndemeath  it^  beftne  the  Giant  cama 

"Hal"  voaied  the  Giants  "what  a  smeU  of  Christian 
blood  thars  is  in  the  honse  I " 

"Tes^  I  know  there  ia^"  said  the  Prinoss^  "te  there 
came  a  magpie  Hying  with  a  man's  bcns^  and  let  it  frU 
down  the  ohimn^.  I  made  aU  the  haste  I  coold  to 
get  it  onl^  bat  aU  one  can  do^  the  amell  doean*t  go  off 


So  the  Giant  said  no  more  aboot  it^  and  when  night 
came,  they  went  to  bed  After  th^  had  lain  a  while, 
the  Princess  said 

"Ihsre  is  one  thii«  Fd  be  so  gM  to  aak  fon  abont, 
if  I  only  dared." 

"  What  thinff  is  that  ?**  aakad  the  Giant 

''Onfy  where  it  is  yon  keep  yonr  heaiK  sfaioe  yon 
dont  cany  it  aboat  yoo,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  Ah  I  thaf  s  a  thing  yon're  no  basiness  to  ask  aboot ; 
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bu^.  if  70a  mvM  know,  it  lies  vnder  the  dooi>«31,''  said  the 
Qiaat 

"Holhor  8aidBoGtetoliiinMlfiiiid0rthebed,*'AeA 
we'll  soon  see  if  we  eaa't  ind  it" 

Next  mondag  tks  Oisnt  got  op  omeBy  early,  and 
atiede  off  to  the  wood ;  but  he  was  haxdiy  oat  of  fhe 
hoaae  befiora  Boota  and  tiie  Prinoeas  set  to  wodc  to 
lode  under  the  dbor^Ql  fixr  hia  heart;  bat  the  more 
they  dag,  and  tiie  more  they  honted,  the  moire  they 
couldn't  find  it 

''  He  has  haalked  oa  this  tune,"  said  the  Ptinoeaa, "  but 
we'll  try  him  onae  mora." 

So  she  fiekad  all  the  prettieat  flowers  she  oould  find, 
and  sliowod  iliem  over  the  dooreill,  which  they  had  laid 
m  ita  light  place  again ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  the 
Uant  to  oome  home  again,  Boota  crept  under  the  bed. 
Just  as  he  was  well  under,  back  came  the  Oiant 

Snuff— aanl^  went  flie  GKanlf  s  noae.  "  My  eyes  and 
limba,  what  a  ameli  of  Christian  blood  there  la  in  here," 
said  ha 

"  I  know  there  la,"  said  the  Prineeea,  "  for  there  oame 
a  magpie  flying  with  a  man's  bone  in  Ids  bill,  and  let  it 
fall  down  the  chomney.  I  made  aa  mudi  haste  as  I  oould 
to  get  it  out^  but  I  daieeay  if  s  that  you  smelL" 

So  the  Giant  held  his  peace,  and  said  no  more  about 
it  A  little  while  after,  he  asked  who  it  was  that  had 
strewed  flowers  about  the  door-eilL 

"  Oh,  I,  of  oourse,"  said  Ae  Prinoeaa. 

"  And,  pray,  what  *s  the  meaning  of  all  this  f"  said  the 
CHant 

'^  Ah  r  said  tb»  Prinoeaa^  *'  I'm  so  fond  of  you  that  I 
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eooldn't  help  •trewing  tham,  when  I  knew  that  your  heart 
lay  under  there." 

'"Ton  don't  say  ■o;'  nid  the  Giant;  ''but  after  all  it 
doean't  lie  then  at  alL" 

80  when  they  went  to  bed  agdn  in  the  evening,  the 
Prinnna  aaked  the  Giant  again  wheie  hia  heart  waa,  for 
ahe  aaid  ahe  woold  ao  like  to  know. 

''Well.''  aaid  the  Giants  "if  yon  mnat  know,  it  Hea 
away  yonder  in  the  eapboard  againat  the  walL" 

''Ba,  aol*  thought  Boota  and  the  Prinoeas;  ''then 
wen  aeon  tqr  to  find  it" 

Kext  morning  the  Giant  waa  away  eaily,  and  atrode  ofll 
to  the  woodland  ao  aoon  aa  he  waa  gone  Boots  and  the 
Frinoeia  were  in  the  eapboard  hnntiog  Ibr  Ua  hearty  but 
the  niore  tittj  aoQ^  to  it^  the  leas  th^y  faond  it 

''Wen,"  aaid  the  Prinoeaa,  "weTll  jnat  tiy  him  onoe 
more* 

80  ahe  decked  out  the  ei^boaxd  with  iloweia  and 
g^^iaiwi^^  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  Giint  to  come 
hmnep  Boots  crept  nnder  the  bed  again. 

T^Mm  biM?k  came  the  GMant 

Snnlf— anoffl  "My  eyea  and  limbic  what  a  amell  of 
(aniataan  blood  theie  ii  in  here  I " 

"I  know  theie  ia,"  aaid  the  Princem;  "far  a  IttOe 
while  ainoe  there  came  a  magpie  flying  with  a  man'a  bene 
in  hia  bill,  and  let  it  fidl  down  the  ohimnqr.  I  made  all 
the  haato  I  coold  to  get  it  out  of  the  hooae  agdn;  bat 
after  all  my  paina,  I  daieiay  iff  a  that  yon  ameD." 

When  the  Giant  heard  that^  he  aail  no  more  about  it; 
but  a  little  while  after,  he  aaw  how  the  oopboanl  waa  all 
deflkitd  ahont  with  flowen  and  oarlanda :  ao  he  aakad  who 
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it  ««8  that  liad  done  fbikt  Who  eonld  it  be  bat  te 
PrinoetB? 

*JLb4.  pnty,  whsfo  the  inHwiing  of  all  tbie  torn- 
fooleiy?''  asked  the  Oiant 

"  Oh,  Tm  80  fond  «C  you,  I  oouldnf  t  he^  doiqg  it  nhea 
I  knew  that  your  heait  kj  tfaoBe,"  aaid  the  Ftinoeaa. 

"How  can  yon  be  ao  aOIj  aa  to  beiiere  ai^  aobk 
ihiBgr  aaidtbaOiaat. 

"Oh yes;  howoan  I  help  bdienqg  it^when  yon  aqr 
itr  said  the  Prinoen. 

" Yon'ie  a  gooae^"  said  the  Oiant;  "lAeraiBy  heatt  m^ 
yon  will  never  oqbm." 

"WeU,"  aaid  the  FiineeaB;  "bvt  te  all  that^  *tiiMll 
be  aneh  %  pleasaxe  to  know  idiene  it  really  liea." 

Then  the  poor  Oiant  oonid  hold  out  Bok^gar,  bat  waa 
finoedtosay — 

"Far,  fiur  away  in  a  lake  lies  an  idand;  on  that  fdnd 
stands  a  draroh;  in  that  dbnioh  is  a  wdl;  in  that  well 
swims  a  dock;  in  that  dock  then  is  an  ^gg^and  in  that 
^gg  there  lies  my  heait^ — yon  daiSingl"* 

In  the  morning  early,  whfle  it  was  still  gray  dawn,  the 
Oiant  stBode  eff  to  the  wood. 

"YesI  now  I  must  set  off  too,"  said  Boots;  "if  I  only 
knsfw  how  to  find  the  way.**  He  took  a  hmg;  long  ftrswell 
of  the  Prinoess,  and  when  he  got  oat  oC  the  Oiant^s  daor, 
there  stood  the  Wolf  waitmg  for  him.  So  Bools  toU  him 
all  that  had  happened  inside  the  boose,  and  said  now  be 
widied  to  lide  to  the  well  in  the  ohnroh,  if  he  only  knew 
the  way.  So  the  Wolf  bade  him  jnmp  on  his  baok,  he'd 
soon  find  the  way;  and  away  they  went^  till  the  wind 
whistled  after  them,  over  hedge  and  field,  over  hill  and 
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dife.  ikiter  they  had  tnmlkd  xmaj,  muj  diy%  tbegr 
CUM  at  laat  tD  the  Uka  Ihen  tha  Prinoe  dll  pat  kncm 
how  to  gat  o?«r  it,  hot  Ilia  Wolf  hade  Inii  only  not  be 
ateid,  bait  atiak  mi^  and  ao  he  jmnpad  into  the  lake  with 
the  Plmfla  €11  hk  hack,  and  avaiE  over  to  fin  lalaBd.  So 
thaj  oame  to  the  dhuzoh;  bat  the  dhnioh  keja  hung  hj|^ 
k|g^  mp  an  the  top  of  the  tawaz;  and  at  flmt  tiie  Pdnae  did 
■at  knew  baw  to  get  tiiana  down. 

'  Ton  aaaat  oall  on  tiia  lamn,"  aaid  the  Wol£ 

So  the  Mnee  «dled  en  Ae  wvan^and  in  a  tdee  the 
mnrn  mmtb,  and  flew  op  and  f eloihed  the  keja»  and  ao  the 
Pfeinee  got  into  Hie  ebnoh.  Bot  whan  he  eama  to  the 
waD»  thoM  lay  the  dnek,  and  annin  abant  baekwaida  and 
ianaudaijQataatlie  Giant  had  and.  80  the  fdnoe  ataod 
and  eaanad  it  and  eoand  il^  till  it  oame  to  bun,  and  be 
grasped  it  in  hia  hand ;  but  just  aa  he  lifted  it  iqi  from  tiie 
water  the  dnok  dropped  the  tgg  into  the  well,  and  then 
Boota  waa  baaide  biniaelf  to  know  bow  to  get  it  oat  again.  * 

''Well,  now  yoa  moat  ca&  on  t2ie  aafaMm  to  be  aoie^** 
■aid  the  Wolf;  and  the  kingfa  eon  called  on  the  aalmon, 
and  the  aalmon  oame  and  fetched  ap  the  ^gg  from  the 
bottom  of  the  welL 

Then  the  Wolf  told  him  to  aqaeeae  the  ^g^  and  aa  soon 
aa  ever  be  aqoeeaed  it  the  Otant  aoieamed  oat 

''Sq[oeeae  it  again,"*  aaid  the  Wolf;  and  when  the 
Piinoe  did  ao,  the  Giant  acraamed  atiU  more  piteooaly, 
and  bagged  and  piayed  ao  prettily  to  be  apared,  aaying  he 
woold  do  all  that  the  Prinoe  wished  if  he  woald  only  not 
aqaeeae  bis  heart  in  two. 

"Tell  him,  if  be  will  reatore  to  life  again  yoor  aiz 
bratheia  and  their  bridea,  whom  he  baa  tamed  to  atone. 
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yoQ  wH  spu^  his  life,"  said  the  Wdf.  Yes,  the  Oitat 
was  xeadj  to  do  that^  and  he  tamed  the  six  bratshas  into 
king^B  sons  agpin,  and  their  brides  into  king^s  danghten. 

''Now,  sqneeae  the  egg  in  two"  said  the  Wott  So 
Boots  sqneeied  the  ^gg  to  pieoesi  and  the  Qiank  bonk  at 
onoe. 

Now,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  the  Giants  Boots 
rode  back  again  on  the  Wolf  to  the  Giantf a  hooae^  and 
there  stood  all  his  six  biothen  alire  and  merrj,  with  their 
faridea.  Then  Boots  went  into  the  hiU-cide  after  Us  bride^ 
and  so  th^  all  set  off  home  again  to  their  frthei^  honaa 
And  70a  may  liuiay  how  glad  the  old  king  waa  whan  he 
saw  all  his  seven  sons  oome  badk,  each  with  hia  bride; — 
"Bntthelovdieatbrideof  an  is  the  bride  of  Boots,  after 
all,"  said  the  king;  *  and  he  shall  ait  nppennoat  at  tiie  tahle^ 
with  her  I7  his  ode." 

So  he  sent  ont^  and  called  a  great  wedding-fsaat^  and 
the  mixth  was  both  load  and  long;  and  if  thqrhaTe  not 
done  feasting;  whj.  th^  are  still  at  it 
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(hNS  on  a  time  thne  WIS  a  ironiaa  who  wwt  ooft  to  1^ 
hKidauma,  and  the  mat  a  bear. 

"WUtberawi^.Goodj?*  nidBroiiL 

*  Oh,  rm  going  onfe  to  hiie  a  herdnnaD,*  aiiiweiedtiii 


"Whjuothayemeforaherdana&t*  laid  Brain. 

^W6ll,whyiiobT''nidllieiroittUL  *  If  7011  onl^  knew 
how  to  oall  the  Hook ;  jut  let  me  hear  * 

""OW,  OWr  growled  the  beai; 

**No^  not  I  wont  have  700,*  aaid  the  woman,  ae 
aoon  aa  ahe  heart  K?w>  aay  tfaat^  and  olF  she  went  on  her 


80^  when  ahe  had  gone  a  bit  ISutfaer,  ahe  met  a  wol£ 
"WUther  awqr,  Goodyf*  aaked  the  WoUl 
"  Oh,"*  aaid  ahe^  "Fm  going  out  to  hire  a  hardaman.* 
''Whynothavemefaraherdamaar  aaid  the  WoUl 
"WeD^wfajnotf  if  yoaoanonljoall  thelloek;  let  me 

haorrMidahe. 

''UH.iTBr  aaid  the  W6U1 

"*  No^  no  r  aaid  the  woman ;  ^yoall  never  do  fbrme."* 

WeD,  after  ahe  had  gone  a  while  longer,  ahe  met 

afiiK. 

"Whither  away.  Goody T  eaked  the  Foz. 

«0h,  I'm  jnat  going  <mt  to  Uie  a  heidaman,*  aaid  the 
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"Why  not  have  me  for  your  herdflmAnt"  idced  tlii 

"  Well,  why  not  ?"  atidshe;  ^ if  you  only  knew  how  lo 
call  the  flodk;  let  me  hear.'' 

"  DiL-DAirHOl/»[|'' fing  out  th^  7oK»  io  such  a  fine  oleir 
voioe. 

"*  Tet ;  111  tefe  you  for  my  heiteoaii,'' and  the  WOMB } 
and  80  she  8et  the  Fox  to  herd  her  floek. 

The  &8t  day  the  Fox  was  henlBDian  he  ate  up>  all  the 
woman's  goals ;  the  next  day  he  made  an  eod  of  all  her 
sheep;  and  the  third  day  he  ate  up  aU  her  kine.  So^when 
he  came  home  at  even,  the  woman  asked  what  he  had  done 
with  aU  her  flocks  ? 

"Ohr  said  the  Fox,  ''tbeir  skulls  are  in  fin  straam, 
and  their  bodies  in  the  helt** 

Now,  Hbe  Goody  stood  and  chumed  when  tte  Fox  said 
this,  but  she  thought  she  might  as  wdl  step  out  and  see 
after  her  flock;  and  while  she  was  away  the  Fox  crept  inta 
the  dhtttn  and  ate  up  the  cream.  So  lAsn  the  Goody  came 
back  and  saw  that,  she  fell  into  such  a  reg^,  tiiat  she  snatched 
up  the  little  mond  of  the  crssm  that  was  left,  and  threw  it 
at  the  Fes  as  he  nn  oflF,  00  that  he  got  a  dab  of  it  on  the 
end  of  his  tail,  and  thal^s  the  reason  why  the  fox  has  a  white 
tip  to  his  bmsh. 
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Qmi  cm  m  tfaM  then  tns  m  Hag  who  hmi  wmmnk  floii»— I 
don*!  know  how  many  there  were— oat  the  yoimgeei  had 
■D  VM*  at  home*  fernotUng  elae  wonU  ploaae  him  hut  to 
go  ont  infto  the  wvidd  and  toy  hia  Ino^  and  after  a  long 
time  flm  Uqg  waa  tooed  to  ghre  him  leave  to  ga  Now, 
aft«  hb  had  tmwiBed  seme  dqra,  he  oame  one  nig^  to  a 
Gianf  a  honae^  and  then  he  got  a  plaee  in  the  Oiantf a  eer- 
▼loeu  In  Aa  morning  the  Gmnt  want  off  to  herd  Uagoatib 
and  aa  he  left  the  yaid  he  told  the  Piinee  to  dean  oat  the 
ataUe  ;*  iknd  aftm  70a  haive  dooe  Aat^  yoa  needn't  do  any- 
thing dee  to-daj;  far  yon  maat  know'it  is  an  eaey  master 
yon  have  oome  ta  Bot  what  is  set  yoa  to  do  yoa  most 
do  wen,  and  yoa  nrastaf t  think  of  going  into  any  of  the 
moma  whiah  are  beyond  that  in  which  yoa  slept^  for  if  yoa 
do,  ni  take  yoar  life.** 

"  Sore  waongh,  it  ia  an  ea^  master  I  have  get^**  said  the 
PlJnoe  to  himasl^  aa  he  walked  itp  and  down  the  room,  and 
eamQed  and  aan^  tat  he  thom^  there  waa  plenty  of  time 
ta  okan  est  the  stahlsL 

«  Bat  still  it  woold  be  good  fim  jost  to  peep  into  his 
other  meDe»  fiir  there  mnst  be  snmeliiing  in  Aem  iHdch  he 
is  afraid  lest  I  shoold  see,  sinoe  he  won't  give  me  leave  to 
go  in," 

80  he  went  into  Ae  flmt  roomt  and  tiian  waa  a  pot  boil- 
ing on  n  1mm&  by  the  wall,  bat  the  Pdnoe  saw  no  fire  nnder* 
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neathit  I  woiider  what  is  inBide  it^  he  thoog^t ;  and  then 
he  dipped  a  look  of  his  hair  into  it^  and  the  hair  seemed  as 
if  it  were  all  tuned  to  oqpper. 

«« What  a  dainty  broth,'' he  said;  "if  one  tasted  it,  he'd 
look  grand  inside  Ids  gollet;"  and  with  that  he  went  into 
the  next  room.  Tbne^  too,  was  a  pot  hanging  hj  a  hook, 
whidh  baVUsd  and  boiled;  bat  tiiere  was  no  fixe  under 
that  either* 

''I  may  as  well  txy  this  too^"  said  the  Frinoe,  as 
he  put  anoflier  look  into  the  pot,  and  it  oame  out  aU 
sihreied. 

**  Thflgr  haven't  such  rioh  brolli  in  nqr  ftthei^s  house," 
said  the  Ftinee ;  "  hot  it  all  depends  on  hoiw  it  tastss,"  snd 
with  that  he  went  on  into  the  third  roon.  Iheie^  too,  hong 
a  pot,  and  boiled  jnst  as  he  had  sen  in  the  two  other  rooms, 
and  the  Prinoe  had  a  mind  to  tiy  this  too^  so  he  dipped  a 
lock  of  hsir  into  it^  atad  it  came  out  gilded,  so  tfast  the  li^ 
gleamed  ftomiL 

* '  Wone  and  woae^'  said  the  old  wife;  but  I  say  better 
end  better,"  said  the  Prinoe;  "but  if  he  boils  gold  here,  I 
wonder  what  he  boilB  in  yoodae." 

He  though  he  mjg^t  as  well  sse ;  so  he  went  tiuoogli 
the  door  into  the  femfli  room.  Wdl,  there  was  no  pot  in 
there,  bat  there  was  a  Prinessii  soated  on  e  bspcii,  so  lorely, 
that  the  Prince  had  never  seen  anythiqg  like  her  in  Us  bom 
deys. 

"Ohl  in  HeaTen'snsmcb"  she  said,  "what  do  jon  want 
here?" 

"I  got  a  place  here  yesterday,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  A  plaoe,  indeed  I  Heaven  help  yon  ont  of  it" 

''Weil,  after  all,  I  think  Fve  got  an  easy  master;  he 
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biflli*t  Mb  me  araoh  to  do  to-day,  for  after  I  haTe  deaned 
out  die  flIaUe  my  day's  work  is  ovar." 

''Tee^  bat  bow  will  you  do  it?"  aha  nid ;  ''for  if  yoa  set 
to  wodc  to  oban  it  like  other  fiiDc,  ten  pttohfodn  ftdl  will 
cUne  in  far  ereiy  one  yon  toes  out.  Bat  I  will  teabh  yoa 
how  to  oet  to  wodc ;  yon  niaet  torn  the  folk  npnde  down, 
and  toes  with  the  handle^  and  then  all  the  doQg  will  fly 
ootofilMlf:** 

"Tea^hewooU  be  ame  to  do  that^'^aaid  the  Prinoe; 
and  ao  he  aat  there  the  whole  day,  for  he  and  the  Prinoeaa 
were  aoon  great  fiienda,  and  had  made  iqp  their  minda  to 
have  one  another,  and  ao  the  fixat  day  of  hia  aervioe  with 
the  Oiaat  waa  not  loog;  yoa  may  fimoy.  Bat  when  the 
evaniiiS  drew  on,  ahe  aaid  'twould  be  aa  well  if  he  got  the 
atable  deaned  oat  befiore  the  Giant  came  home;  and  when 
he  went  to  the  etable  he  thoaght  he  woold  jnat  aee  if  what 
ahe  had  aaad  were  trae,  and  ao  he  b^gan  to  wodc  like  the 
gnmnain  hia  fiithai^a  ataUe ;  bat  heaoon  had  enoo^  of 
that^  for  he  hadn't  worked  a  ndnnte  before  the  ataUe  waa 
ao  foD  of  dnag  that  he  hadnt  room  to  atand.  Then  he  did 
aa  tfie  Pdnoam  bade  him,  and  tnnied  up  the  ferir  and 
wodnd  with tiie haadla^ and  lol  inatrioe  the  ataUewaa 
aa  dean  aa  if  it  had  bean  aoooxed*  And  when  he  had  done 
Ua  wvk  he  went  baek  into  the  room  where  ttie  Giant  had 
ghrenUm  leafe  to  ba^and  b^gm  to  walk  op  and  down, 
and  to  card  and  aiog.  So  after  a  bit^  home  came  the 
Qiant  with  hia  goati. 

*  Hare  yoa  deaned  the  ataUe  t"  adnd  the  Qiant 

""Tea,  now  itfa  aU  i^t  and  tffl^  maater,*  anawered 
the  Prince. 

^rn  aoon  aee  if  it  iaT  growled  the  Oiant,  and  atrode 
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off  to  fhe  fltdUe,  iriiflre  he  fband  iljiiiliostfie  Pzteoe  hai 
said. 

"  You'tb  beea  taUdng  to  mj  MaatanDaid,  I  oan  see," 
add  tlie  Onmi;  ''Ibr  youVe  mok  Booked  tUs  knoidedgo 
onBot  jraor  own  DnuCb 

"^  Mastomaid  r  saM  tfaa  Prince,  who  looked  as  afeqnl 
as  an  owl,  **  what  aort  of  thing  ia  that,  nastor?  rdbeveiy 
glad  to  see  if 

""Wen,  welir  aaid  the  Ount;  ""ybu'U  see  her  soon 
enough'' 

Next  day  the  Oiant  set  off  with  faia  goste  again,  and 
heCbte  he  went  he  told  the  Prince  to  fiatdh  home  hia  hoiee, 
which  was  ont  at  grass  on  the  hfltesde,  and  when  he  had 
done  that  he  mi^  zest  all  the  day. 

"For  yon  niiiat  know  it  is  m  easy  master  yoa  haiw 
oome  to/'  said  Che  Oiant;  ''but  if  you  go  into  any  of  the 
rooms  I  spoke  of  yesteiday,  ni  wring  your  head  off ** 

So  off  he  went  with  his  flock  of  goats. 

''An  easy  master  yoa  are  indeed,**  said  the  Prince; 
''bnt  for  all  that,  FU  just  go  in  and  have  a  chat  with  yonr 
Mastermaid ;  may  be  shell  be  as  soon  mine  aa  yours."  So 
he  went  in  to  hei;  and  she  asked  him  what  he  had  to  do 
that  day. 

«*0h{  nothing  to  be  afindd  o^"*  said  he;  **Ty%  only  to 
go  up  to  tiie  hill-<ide  to  fotoh  hia  hoiae.'* 

''  Very  well;  and  how  will  yon  ast  about  it?" 

"  Well,  for  that  matter,  there's  no  great  art  in  riding 
a  horse  home.  I  &ncy  Pto  ridden  fiteaher  horses  before 
now,"  said  the  Prince. 

"Ah,  but  this  isn't  so  easy  a  task  as  yon  think;  but 
m  teach  yoa  how  to  do  it    When  yoa  get  near  it^  fire 
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mi  flame  will  oome  oat  of  ill  oostdli^  m  o«k  of  a  tar 
Inml;  but  look  oat;  and  take  the  bit  whioh  baagi  behindr 
the  door  yonder,  and  Uuow  it  right  into  hie  jaw%  and  he 
irin  grow  ao  tune  that  yoa  may  do  what  70a  Kke  iiith  hint 

Teal  the  Pdnoe  would  mind  and  db  that;  and  ao  he 
eat  in  time  the  wliole  daT.  *s^i^^^<y  amH  ehattirinff  willi.  thn 
Maetennaid  about  one  thi^g  and  another;  but  they  dwn^a 
oame  back  to  how  happy  they  would  be  if  they  eoiild  only 
hKf%  one  another,  and  get  well  away  £RMn  the  Giant;  and, 
to  tell  the  troth,  the  Prince  would  have  clean  foigotten 
both  the  bone  and  the  hill«aide,  if  the  Maateimaid  hadn't 
put  him  in  ndnd  of  them  when  evening  drew  on,  telling 
him  he  had  better  aet  out  to  fetch  the  hone  beiore  the 
Giant  came  home.  So  he  aet  ol(  and  took  tiie  bit  which 
hong  in  the  corner,  ran  up  the  hill,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  met  the  hone^  with  fixe  and  flame  straaming  out 
of  its  nostrila.  But  he  watched  hia  time,  and  aa  the  lunae 
came  open-jawed  up  to  Um,  he  dmw  the  bit  into  ite 
month,  and  it  stood  aa  quiet  aa  a  Iamb.  .After  that  it  was 
no  great  matter  to  ride  it  home  and  pat  it  up,  you  may 
fcnoy;  and  then  the  Prince  went  into  hia  room  again,  and 
b^gan  to  carol  and  aing. 

So  the  Giant  came  home  again  at  even  with  Ua  goats; 
and  the  fint  woida  he  aaid  weio 

**  Have  you  brooc^t  my  hone  down  from  the  Mil  ?  ** 

*Tea»  master,  that  I  have,"  aaid  the  Prinoe;  ""and  a 
better  hone  I  never  beatrode;  but  for  all  that  I  rode  him 
atni^t  home,  and  put  him  up  aafb  aind  sound." 

"rn  soon  see  to  that,"  aaid  flie  Qknt^and  ran  out  to 
die  atabl^  and  there  atood  the  home  just  aa  the  Prinoe  had 
aaid* 
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"  You'Te  talked  to  my  Mastennaid,  FU  be  bound,  for 
you  haven't  Backed  tfau  out  of  yonr  own  breaaC  0cdd  the 
Giant  agpdn. 

"  Yeataiday  maater  talked  of  thii  Maatennaid,  and  to* 
day  ilfa  the  aame  afeoiy  *  aaid  the  Prince^  who  pretended  to 
be  saiy  and  afeapid.  "Bleaa  yon,  maaterl  why  don't  you 
ahow  me  the  thing  at  onoe?  I  ahonld  ao  like  to  aee  it  only 
onoe  in  my  life."* 

"^  Oh,  if  thatf a  an,"*  aaid  the  Giants  "^  yonll  aee  heraoon 
enon^L** 

The  thixd  day,  at  dawn,  the  Giant  went  off  to  the  wood 
again  with  hia  goata ;  bnt  before  he  went  he  aaid  to  the 


""To-day  yon  mnat  go  to  Hell  and  fetoh  my  fiie-taz. 
When  yon  have  done  that  you  can  reat  yonnelf  all  day, 
for  yon  mnat  know  it  ia  an  eaay  maater  you  haye  oome  to;" 
and  with  that  off  he  went 

"Ea^  maater,  indeedT  aaid  the  Pnnoeu  "Ton  may 
be  eaqr»  but  yon  aet  me  haxd  taaka  all  the  aame.  Bnt  I 
may  aa  well  aee  if  I  can  find  yoor  Maatenoaid,  aa  yon  call 
her.  I  daieaay  ahell  tell  me  what  to  do  f  and  ao  in  he 
went  to  her  again. 

So  when  the  Maatennaid  aaked  what  the  Giant  had  aet 
him  to  do  that  6mj,  he  told  her  how  he  waa  to  go  to  Hdl 
and  fetch  the  flra-tax. 

**  And  how  will  yon  aet  aboot  it?"  aaked  the  Maater- 
maid 

«0h,  that  yoQ  mnat  toll  me,"  aaid  the  Ptince.  "I 
have  never  been  to  Hdl  in  my  life;  and  even  if  I 
knew  the  way,  I  don't  know  how  much  I  am  to  aak 
for." 
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"WeU^ni  aoon  tell  you,"  said  the  Maatennaid;  "you 
mvM  go  to  ihe  steep  look  away  yonder,  under  the  hill-eideb 
-«nd  take  the  dub  that  lies  iheieb  and  knook  on  the  tiuoe  of 
therocL  Then  there  will  oome  out  one  all  glietening  with 
fire;  to  him  yon  must  tell  yoor  enand;  and  when  he  iaks 
yoo  how  mnoh  you  will  have,  mind  you  aay,  'Am  much  as 
I  can  eany/** 

Tea;  he  would  be  sure  to  say  that;  so  he  sat  in  there 
with  the  liasteimaid  all  that  day  too;  and  though  evening 
drew  on,  he  would  have  sat  there  till  now,  had  not  the 
Mastenuaid  put  him  in  mind  that  it  was  hi^  time  to  be 
off  to  Hen  to  fetch  the  Giant's  fiie4ax  befine  he  came 
home.  So  he  went  on  his  way,  and  did  just  as  the  Master* 
maid  had  tdd  him;  and  when  he  reached  the  rock  he 
took  up  the  dub  and  gave  a  great  thump.  Then  the  took 
opened,  and  out  came  one  whose  fiice  glistened,  and  out  of 
whose  eyes  and  nostrils  flew  sparks  of  fire. 

"^  What  is  your  win  r  said  ha 

''OhI  rm  only  come  from  the  Giant  to  fetdi  his  fire- 
tax,*  said  the  Prince. 

*  How  much  wiU  you  hare  then  f  *  said  the  other. 

*I  never  wish  for  more  than  I  am  aUe  to  cany,"  said 
the  Prince. 

**  Lucky  for  you  that  you  did  not  ask  for  a  whole  horse- 
load,"  said  he  who  came  out  of  the  rock;  ''but  oome  now 
into  the  rock  with  me,  and  you  duJl  have  it." 

So  the  Prince  went  in  with  him,  and  you  may  fiuicy 
what  heaps  and  heaps  of  gold  and  aibrar  he  saw  lying  in 
tbere^  just  like  stones  in  a  giavd-pit;  and  he  got  a  load 
just  as  big  as  he  was  able  to  cany,  and  set  off  home  with 
it    Now,  when  the  Giant  came  home  with  his  goats  at 
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even,  the  Pxinoe  went  into  bis  room,  and  began  te  oaiol 
and  £uig  an  be  bad  done  the  eveornqga  befose. 

"Have  jon.been  to  Hell  after  mj  fiie-taz?*'  roared  the 
Giant 

" Ob  yee;  that  I  baye,  maeterx"  aneweied  the  Plinoe. 

'' Wbeie  have  you  put  it?"  aaid  the  Giant 

**  There  standa  the  sack  on  the  bench  yondez;''  aaid  the 
Ptince.    . 

TU  Boon  see  to  that^"  aaid  the  Giants  who  strode  off 
to  the  b^Qch,  and  there  he  saw  the  saek  so  fUl  that  the 
gold  and  silver  diq[^rad  out  on  the  floor  as  soon  as  ever  he 
Vitied  the  string. 

'"You've  been  talking  to  my  Maetermaid,  that  I  can 
see,"  said  the  Giant;  ''but  if  yon  have,  HI  wring  yonr 
head  off" 

" Mseteimaid I "*  said  the  Prince;  "'yesterday  master 
talked  of  this  Maatennaid,  and  to^y  be  talks  of  her 
again,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  it  was  the  same,  stoiy. 
I  only  wish  I  conld  see  what  sort  of  thing  she  is  I  that  I  do." 

"Well,  well,  wait  till  to-moirow,"  said  the  Giants  "and 
then  111  take  yon  in  to  her  mysell" 

"Thank  yon  kindly,  master,"  said  tibe  Prinoe;  ""bat 
it^s  only  a  joke  of  master^s,  HI  be  bound." 

So  next  day  the  Giant  took  him  in  to  the  Maatermaid, 
and  aaid  to  her— 

"Now,  yon  must  out  his  thioat^  and  boil  him  in  the 
great  big  pot  you  wot  of;  and  when  the  broth  is  ready 
just  give  me  a  call" 

After  that  he  laid  him  down  on  the  bench  to  aleep^ 
and  began  to  snore  so,  that  it  sounded  like  thunder  on  the 
hills. 
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So  the  Mnfftf^nfffH  took  a  knife  and  oat  tibe  Prince  in 
hie  litde  finger,  and  let  three  dxope  of  blood  &I1  on  a 
thiee-l^gged  stool;  and  after  that  ehe  took  all  the  old  lagi 
and  aolet  of  shoeB»  and  all  the  rabUah  she  ooold  lay  hands 
on»  and  pot  them  into  the  pot;  and  then  she  filled  a  ohest 
fnll  of  gxonnd  gold,  and  took  a  Inmp  of  salt^  and  a  flask  of 
water  that  hnng  behind  the  door»  and  she  toric,  besides,  a 
golden  applsb  and  two  golden  chiokens,  and  off  she  set  with 
Ae  Prinoe  from  the  Gianl^s  honse  as  &8t  as  diejr  eonM; 
and  when  they  had  gone  a  little  way,  thsy  oame  to  the  eea, 
and  after  that  they  seiled  over  the  sea ;  bnt  where  they  got 
the  ship  firom  I  have  never  heard  telL 

So  when  the  Giant  had  slombered  a  good  bit,  he  begpm 
to  stretoh  himsslf  as  he  lay  on  the  bench,  and  osUed  out, 
''Will  it  be  soon  done?" 

"  Oa47  jnst  b^gon,"  answered  the  first  drop  of  Uood  on 
thestooL 

So  the  Giant  lay  down  to  sleep  sgsin,  snd  slumbered  a 
long,  long  tame.  At  Isst  he  begpua  to  tees  about  a  little, 
and  cried  out^ 

''Do  you  hear  what  I  say;  will  it  be  soon  done?"  but 
he  did  not  look  up  this  time  any  more  than  the  firsts  for 
he  was  still  half  asleep. 

"Hslf  done,"  said  the  second  drop  of  blood 

Then  the  Giant  thought  sgsin  it  was  the  Mastermaid, 
so  he  tnmed  over  on  his  other  side,  and  fill  asleep  egain; 
and  when  he  had  gone  on  sleepng  for  many  hours,  he  be- 
gsn  to  stir  and  stretoh  his  old  bones,  and  to  call  out— 

"  Isn't  it  done  yet  r 

"  Done  to  a  tura,"  ssid  the  third  dvop  of  blood. 

Then  the  Giant  rose  up,  and  b^gen  to  rah  Ui  eyes» 
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but  he  oonldn't  see  who  it  was  that  was  taUdng  to  him,  so 
he  seaxohed  and  called  for  the  Mastemuud,  but  no  one 
answered. 

''Ah,  Weill  I  dare  say  she's  jnst  ran  out  of  doors  for  a 
fait^"  he  thought^  and  took  up  a  spoon  and  went  up  to  the 
pot  to  taste  the  broth;  but  he  found  nothing  but  shoe- 
soles,  and  rags,  and  such  stuff;  and  it  was  all  boQed  up 
together,  so  that  he  couldn't  tdl  which  was  thick  and 
whioh  was  thin.  As  soon  as  he  saw  this,  he  oould  tdl 
how  things  had  gone,  and  he  got  so  angiy  he  scaxoe  knew 
which  leg  to  stand  upon.  Awaj  he  went  after  the  Prinoe 
and  the  Mastennaid,  till  the  wind  whistled  behind  him; 
but  before  long  he  came  to  the  water  and  couldn't  oioss  it 

"Never  mind,"  he  said;  ** I  know  a  cure  for  this.  Tre 
only  got  to  call  on  my  stream-sucker." 

So  he  called  on  Mb  stream-sucker,  and  he  came  and 
stooped  down,  and  took  one,  two,  three,  gulps;  and  than 
the  water  fell  so  much  m  the  sea  that  the  Oiant  oould  see 
the  Mastermaid  and  the  Piince  sailing  in  their  sh^. 

"Now you  must  cast  out  the  lump  of  salt,"  said  the 
Mastennaad. 

So  the  Prinoe  threw  it  overboard,  and  it  grew  up  into 
a  mountain  so  high,  right  across  the  sea,  that  the  Oiant 
couldn't  pass  it^  and  the  stream-sucker  couldn't  help  him 
by  swilling  any  more  water. 

"Never  mind,"  cried  the  Oiant;  "there's  a  cure  for 
this  too.  So  he  called  on  his  hill-borer  to  come  and  bore 
through  the  mountain,  that  the  stream-sucker  might  creep 
through  and  take  another  swill;  but  just  as  they  had  made 
a  hole  through  the  hill,  and  the  stream-sucker  was  about 
to  drink,  the  Mastermaid  told  the  Prince  to  throw  over- 
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board  a  dzop  or  two  out  of  the  flask,  and  then  the  sea  was 
jnstasftdl  as  erar,  and  before  the  stnam-aacker  could  take 
another  gnlp^  thqr  reached  the  land  and  were  eared  from 
the  Giant 

So  thqr  made  up  their  minds  to  go  home  to  the  Pdnoe'e 
lirthar;  but  the  Frinoe  wodd  not  hear  of  the  Mastennaid's 
walkinft  Ibr  he  thought  it  seemly  neither  for  her  nor  for 
him* 

~  Jnst  wait  here  ten  minutes,**  he  said,  "  while  I  go  home 
after  the  seran  hones  whioh  stand  in  my  fkthei^s  stalL 
Itfs  no  grsaft  way  ctt,  and  I  ahan*t  be  long  about  it;  but  I 
win  not  hear  of  my  sweetheart  walking  to  my  fiithei^s 


*fAhr  ssid  the  Mastetmai4  *  pnty  dont  leave  n 
you  cQoe  get  home  to  the  palace  youU  foiget  me  a 
I  know  you  wilL'' 

"  Oh  r  ssid  he^  *  how  can  I  foiget  you ;  you  with  whom 
I  ba?a  gone  throuf^  so  much,  and  whom  I  love  so  dearly?" 

There  was  no  help  for  it^he  must  and  would  go  home 
to  fetch  the  coach  and  seven  hones,  and  she  was  to  wait 
for  him  hj  the  sea-aide.  Sost  last  the  Msstennaid  was 
fnced  to  1st  him  have  his  way;  ahe  only  said, — 

*Kow,when  you  get  home,  don't  stop  so  much  as  to  say 
good  day  to  any  one,  but  go  straight  to  the  stable  and  put 
to  the  homes,  and  drive  back  as  quick  as  you  can ;  for  they 
win  all  come  about  you,  but  do  as  though  you  did  not  see 
tbam;  and  above  all  things,  mind  you  do  not  taste  a  monel 
of  fcod.  iior  if  you  do,  we  shall  both  come  to  gneC** 

AH  thia  the  Prince  promised;  but  he  thought  all  the 
time  there  was  UtOe  fear  of  his  foigetting  her. 

Now,  just  as  he  came  home  to  the  palace,  one  of  his 
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bioihen  was  tWnking  of  holdixig  his  bridal  faaataad  the 
bride, and  all  hear  kith  and  kin, were jnat  oometotiie  palaoeu 
So  they  all  thronged  round  him,  and  aaked  about  this  thing 
and  that^  and  wanted  him  to  go  in  with  them ;  but  he  made 
as  though  he  did  not  see  them^and  went  straight  to  the  stall 
and  got  ont  the  hones,  and  bagan  to  put  them  to.  And 
when  they  saw  thqr  could  not  get  him  to  go  in,  tiiey  came 
out  to  him  with  meat  and  drink,  and  the  best  of  eveiy- 
thing  thqr  had  got  ready  for  the  feast;  but  the  Prince 
would  not  taste  so  much  aa  a  orumb,  and  put  to  as  ftst  as  he 
could.  At  last  the  bride's  sister  vdled  an  apple  aoroas  the 
yard  to  him,  saying — 

*"  Well,  if  you  won't  eat  anything  else,  you  may  as  well 
take  a  bite  of  ttus,  for  you  must  be  both  himgiy  and  thirsty 
after  so  long  a  journey." 

So  he  took  ixp  the  apple  and  bit  a  piece  out  of  it;  but 
he  had  scarce  done  so  before  he  foigot  the  Mastermaid,  and 
how  he  was  to  drive  back  for  her. 

""Well,  I  think  I  must  be  mad,"  he  said;  "*  what  am  I  to 
do  with  this  coach  and  hoEses  f 

So  he  pat  the  horses  up  egun,  and  went  along  with 
the  others  into  the  palace,  and  it  was  soon  settLsd  that  he 
should  hare  the  bride's  sister,  who  had  rolled  the  apple 
over  to  him. 

There  sat  the  Mastennaid by  the  seashore^ and  waited 
and  waited  for  the  Prince, but  no  Prince  came;  so  at  last 
she  went  up  from  the  shore,  and  after  ahe  had  gone  a  bit  she 
came  to  a  little  hat,  which  lay  by  itself  in  a  copse  doae  by 
the  kin(f a  palace.  She  went  in  and  asked  if  she  might 
lodge  there.  It  was  an  old  dame  that  owned  the  hnl^  and 
a  cioas-grained  scolding  hag  ahe  was  as  ever  you  saw.    At 
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fint  she  would  not  hmt  at  Uie  ICastanniid's  lodging  in  her 
boQM^  bat  at  hst^  fixr  ha  woids  and  hig^  nut,  the  Master- 
maid  got  leave  to  be  there.  Now  the  hut  was  as  dadc  and 
dii^  aa  a  pgi^,  so  the  Maatermaid  said  she  woold  smarten 
it  up  a  litUe,  that  their  house  mi^t  look  inside  like  other 
peopVs.  The  did  hag  did  not  like  this  either,  and  ahowed 
her  teeth,  and  was  ciosa;  bnt  the  Maateimaid  did  not  ndnd 
hen  She  tocik  her  oheat  of  gold,  and  threw  a  handftal  or  so 
into  the  fire,  a**^  lo!  the  gold  m#ltftd^  mmJ  bnbUed  and 
boiled  over  out  of  the  grate,  and  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
hot^  tin  it  waa  gilded  both  ontside  and  in.  Bat  aa  soon  as 
the  gold  began  to  babble  and  boil,  the  old  hi^g  got  eo  aftaid 
that  ahe  tried  to  nm  oot  aa  if  the  Bvil  One  were  at  her 
heela;  and  aa  ahe  ran  oat  at  the  door,  ehe  fioigot  to  etoqp^ 
end  gpKve  her  head  each  a  i^^^m^v  tig^imt  the  Untsl,  that  ahe 
brake  her  nedk,  and  that  waa  the  end  of  her. 

KsKt  morning  the  Coostable  pessed  that  way,  and  yoa  (& 
may  ftncj  he  ooald  aoaroe  believe  hie  eyea  when  he  saw  the 
golden  hot  ahiniog  and  glieteniwg  away  in  tiie  eopse;  bat 
be  was  still  more  astonished  when  he  went  in  and  saw  the 
lovely  maiden  who  sat  there.  To  make  a  long  atoiy  ahoit^ 
he  fen  over  heed  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  and  begged  and 
pmyed  her  to  beoome  hia  wife. 

*  Wen,  bat  have  yoa  mach  money  V  asked  the  Master- 


Yes,  fixr  that  matter,  he  ssid,  he  was  not  so  badly  oK;  and 
off  he  went  home  to  fotoh  the  money,  and  irtien  he  came 
baek  at  even  he  broa^t  a  half •boshei  sack,  and  set  it  down 
cnthebenoL  So  the  Mastennaid  aaid  she  woold  have  him, 
ainoe  he  waa  eo  lioh ;  bat  they  were  scaroe  in  bed  befine  she 
said  ahe  most  get  op  again, — 


e 
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"  For  I  have  foigotten  to  make  up  the  firau" 

'^Ptay,  don't  stir  out  of  bed,"  said  the  OonataUe;  TU 
see  to  it" 

So  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  stood  on  the  health  in  a 
trioe. 

"*  As  soon  as  you  have  got  hold  of  the  shovel,  just  teU 
me,"  said  the  Mi^jft^ymiMi^^ 

"Well,  I  am  holding  it  now,"  ssid  the  Constable. 

Then  the  Mastetmaid  said, — 

'^Qod  gmnt  that  you  may  hold  the  shovel,  and  tfaa 
shovel  you,  and  may  you  heap  hot  burning  ooals  over  your* 
self  till  morning  breaks." 

So  there  stood  the  C!on8table  all  night  long,  shovelling 
hot  burning  ooals  over  himself;  and  though  he  begged,  and 
prayed,  and  wept^  the  ooals  were  not  a  bit  oolder  for  that; 
but  as  soon  as  day  broke,  and  he  had  power  to  cast  away 
the  shovel,  he  did  not  stay  long,  as  you  may  £uioy»  bat  set 
off  as  if  the  Evil  One  or  the  bailiff  were  at  his  beds;  and 
all  who  met  him  stared  their  eyes  out  at  him,  tor  he  cut 
capen  as  though  he  were  mad,  and  he  ooold  not  have  looked 
in  worse  plight  if  he  had  been  flayed  and  tanned,  and  every 
one  wondered  what  had  befiadlen  him,  but  he  told  no  one 
where  he  had  been,  for  shame's  sake. 
i^)  Next  day  the  Attorney  passed  by  the  place  where 
the  Mastermaid  lived,  and  he  too  saw  how  it  shone  and 
glistened  in  the  oopse;  so  he  tamed  aside  to  find  out  who 
owned  the  hut ;  and  when  he  came  in  and  saw  the  lovely 
maiden,  he  fell  more  in  love  with  her  than  the  Oonstable. 
and  began  to  woo  her  in  hot  haste. 

Well,  the  Mastermaid  asked  him,  as  she  had  asked  the 
Constable,  if  he  had  a  good  lot  of  monqr  ?  and  the  Attorney 
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Mid  he  wam't  10  bidly  off ;  and  as  a  pxoof  he  went  home  to 
fetch  his  money.  So  at  even  he  came  back  with  a  great  &t 
sack  of  money— >I  think  it  was  a  whole  bushel  sack— ^and 
set  it  down  on  the  bench ;  and  the  loQg  and  the  short  of  the 
matter  wa^  that  he  was  to  have  her,  and  they  went  to  bed. 
But  an  at  once  the  Masteimaid  had  forgotten  to  shut  the 
door  of  the  poteh,  and  she  mnst  get  up  and  make  it  £ut  for 
the  night 

*What,yoado  thatr  said  the  Attomqr,  "^ while  I  lie 
hare;  that  can  never  be ;  lie  stOl  while  I  go  and  do  it" 

So  np  he  jumped  like  a  pea  on  a  dram-head»  and  ran 
out  into  the  porcdL 

"Tell  me,"*  said  the  Mastermaad,  "when  you  have  hold 
oftfaedooi^latcL'' 

Tve  got  hold  of  it  now,"  said  the  Attorney. 

*"  God  grants  then,**  said  the  Mastennaid,  **  that  you  may 
hold  the  door,  and  the  door  you,  and  that  you  may  go  firom 
wan  to  waU  tin  day  dawns.** 

So  you  may  fimoy  what  a  danoe  the  Attorney  had  an 
ni^  long;  such  a  waits  he  never  had  before,  and  I  don't 
think  he  would  much  care  if  he  never  had  such  a  waits 
again.  Now  he  polled  the  door  Ibrwaid,  and  then  the  door 
polled  Urn  back,  and  so  he  went  on,  now  daahed  into  one 
comer  of  the  porch,  and  now  into  the  other,  tiU  he  was 
afancst  battered  to  death.  At  first  he  began  to  cone  and 
swear,  and  then  to  b^  and  pmy,  but  the  door  cared  for 
nothing  but  holding  its  own  tin  break  of  day.  As  soon  ss 
it  let  go  its  hold,  off  set  the  Attorney,  leaving  behind  him 
his  money  to  pay  for  his  nights s  lodginj^  and  forgetting  his 
courtship  altogether,  for,  to  teU  the  truth,  he  was  afraid  lest 
tiie  boose-door  should  come  dancing  after  him.    An  who 
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met  him  stared  and  gaped  at  him,  for  he  too  oat  oapeta 
like  a  madman,  and  he  could  not  have  looked  in  wona 
plight  if  he  had  apeiA  the  whole  nig^  in  batting  againat 
a  flock  of  rams. 
M  The  third  day  the  Sheriff  passed  that  way.  and  he  too 
saw  the  golden  hnt^  and  tamed  aside  to  find  out  who  lived 
there;  and  he  had  scaroe  set  eyes  on  the  Mastennaid  before 
he  began  to  woo  her.  So  she  answered  him  as  she  had 
answered  the  other  two.  If  he  had  bts  of  money  she  woald 
have  him ;  if  not^  he  might  go  about  his  business.  Well,  the. 
Sheriff  said  he  wasn't  so  badly  off,  and  he  would  go  home 
and  fetch  the  money;  and  when  he  came  again  at  even,  he 
had  a  bigger  sack  even  than  the  Attorney— it  must  have 
been  at  least  a  bushel  and  a  half,  and  put  it  down  on  the 
bencL  So  it  was  soon  settled  that  he  was  to  have  the 
Mastennaid,  but  they  had  scarce  gone  to  bed  before  the 
Mastennaid  said  she  had  f oigotten  to  bring  home  the  calf 
from  the  meadow,  so  she  must  get  up  and  drive  him  into  the 
stalL  Then  the  Sheriff  swore  by  all  the  powers  that  should 
never  be,  and,  stout  and  ftt  as  he  was,  up  he  jumped  as 
nimbly  as  a  kitten. 

"  Well,  only  tell  me  when  you've  got  hold  of  the  calf  a 
tail,"  said  the  Mastermaid. 

"  Now  I  have  hold  of  it^"  said  the  Sheriff. 

"  Qoi  grant,"  said  the  Mastermaid,  "  that  you  may  hold 
the  cslf  s  tail,  and  the  calf  s  tail  you,  and  that  you  may 
make  a  tour  of  the  world  together  till  day  dawns." 

Well,  you  may  just  fancy  how  the  Sheriff  had  to  stretch 
his  legs ;  away  they  went,  the  calf  and  he,  over  high  and 
low,  across  bill  and  dale,  and  the  more  the  Sheriff  cursed 
and  swore,  the  faster  the  calf  ran  and  jumi>ed.    At  dawn 
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of  day  the  poor  Sheriff  was  weU  nigh  biolrai-wkded,  aad  M 
^bid  was  he  to  let  go  the  oaJf^  tail  that  he  fotgot  his  sack 
of  monfly  and  evaijthiiig  else.  As  he  was  a  great  man,  lie 
went  a  little  slower  then  the  Attorney  and  the  Constable, 
bat  the  slower  he  went  the  more  time  people  had  to  gape 
and  stave  at  him;  and  I  mnstsay  th^made  good  use  of 
their  tims^  for  he  was  tsnciUy  tattersd  and  torn,  after  his 
dance  with  the  call 

Nest  dsy  was  fixed  for  the  wedding  at  the  palace,  and 
the  eldest  bioilier  was  to  dziire  to  ohnioh  with  his  brides 
and  the  yonnger,  who  had  lived  with  the  Qiant,  with  tlie 
hade's  sister.  Bat  when  they  had  got  into  the  coach,  and 
were  jnst  going  to  drive  ctt,  one  of  the  tnuse-pins  snapped 
off;  and  thoogh  they  made  at  least  three  in  its  place,  ttey 
an  broke,  from  iHiatever  sort  of  wood  they  were  mada 
So  time  went  on  and  on,  and  they  eoaldnt  get  to  ehozoh, 
and  every  one  grew  very  downosst  Bat  all  at  onoe  the 
Constsble  said,  for  he  too  was  bidden  to  the  wedding,  that 
yonder,  sway  in  the  oopse^  lived  a  maiden: 

«« And  if  yoa  can  only  get  her  to  lend  you  the  handle 
of  her  shovel  with  whioh  she  makes  up  her  fiie,  I  know 
very  well  it  will  hnUL" 

Well  I  they  sent  a  messenger  on  the  spot^  with  such  a 
pretty  messsge  to  the  maiden,  to  know  if  they  oooldn^t  get 
the  loan  of  her  shovel  which  the  Constable  had  spoken  of; 
and  the  maiden  said  ^yes,*  they  might  have  it;  so  they 
got  a  taee-pin  vdnoh  wasn't  likely  to  sni^ 

Bat  all  at  onee»  jost  ss  they  were  driving  off,  the 
bottom  of  the  ooedh  tomUed  to  bits.  So  they  set  to  work 
to  make  a  new  bottom  ss  they  best  might;  bat  it  mattered 
not  how  many  nails  th^  put  into  it^  nor  of  what  wood 
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they  made  it^  for  as  soon  as  ever  they  got  the  bottom  well 
into  the  coach  and  were  dnving  ofl^  snap  it  went  in  two 
again,  and  they  were  even  woise  off  than  when  they  lost 
the  trace-pin.  Just  then  the  Attorney  said — for  if  the 
Constable  was  there,  yon  may  fieuicy  the  Attorney  was  Aere 
too— "Away  yonder,  in  the  copse^  lives  a  maiden,  and  if 
yon  conid  only  get  her  to  lend  yon  one-half  of  her  pordh- 
door,  I  know  it  can  hold  together.** 

Weill  they  sent  another  message  to  the  copae,  and 
asked  so  prettily  if  thqr  oonldn't  have  the  loan  of  the 
gilded  porch-door  which  the  Attomqr  had  talked  of;  and 
they  got  it  on  the  spot  So  thqr  wore  jnst  setting  ont; 
bnt  now  the  hoises  were  not  sbong  enough  to  draw  the 
coach,  thon^  there  were  six  of  them;  then  they  pot  on 
eight,  and  ten,  and  twelve,  bnt  the  mom  tbey  pot  on, 
and  the  more  the  coachman  whipped,  the  more  the  eoach 
wouldn't  stir  an  inch.  By  this  time  it  was  fiff  on  in  the 
day,  and  eveiy  one  about  the  palaoe  was  in  ddeAil  dumps ; 
for  to  church  they  must  go,  and  yet  it  locdred  as  if  tiiey 
should  never  get  there.  So  at  last  the  Sheriff  said  that 
yonder,  in  the  gilded  hut  in  the  copse,  lived  a  maiden,  and 
if  they  could  only  get  the  loan  of  her  calt— 

'<  I  know  it  can  drag  the  coach,  though  it  were  aa  heavy 
as  a  mountain.** 

Well,  thqr  all  thought  it  would  look  silly  to  be  drawn 
to  church  by  a  cali^  but  there  was  no  help  for  it^  so  they 
had  to  send  a  third  time^  and  ask  so  prettily  in  the  King^a 
name,  if  he  couldn't  get  the  loan  of  the  calf  the  Sheriff  had 
spoken  of^  and  the  Mastermaid  let  them  have  it  on  the  QK)th 
for  she  was  not  going  to  say  ''no*'  this  time  either.  So 
th^  put  the  calf  on  before  the  horses,  and  waited  to  see  it 
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ifc  would  do  any  good,  and  away  want  tbe  ooaoh  over  hig^ 
and  low,  and  atook  and  atone,  so  that  they  oould  scanse 
di«w  their  tareath;  aometimea  they  were  on  the  groand, 
and  aometfaneB  np  in  the  air,  and  when  they  reaehed  the 
ctfameh,  the  calf  began  to  mn  loiind  and  round  it  like  a 
ifDmiiiig  jenny,  ao  that  they  had  hard  work  to  get  out  of 
the  ooadh,  and  into  the  ofanroh.  When  thqr  went  baok^  it 
waa  the  eame  abny,  only  tfa^  went  frater,  and  they  reached 
the  palaoe  almoat  befixre  they  knew  they  had  aet  oat 

Now  when  they  eat  down  to  dinner,  the  Pkinoe  who 
had  aenred  with  the  Giant  aaid  he  thought  they  on^  to 
aak  the  maiden  who  had  lent  them  her  ahovel-handle  and 
porob-door,  and  oal^  to  oome  up  to  the  palaoe. 

''Forr  aaid  he,  *if  we  hadn't  got  theee  three  thiogik 
we  ahonld  hare  been  atieking  here  atQL" 

Yea;  the  King  thought  that  only  fidr  and  rjg^  ao  he 
eent  five  of  hia  beat  men  down  to  the  gilded  hot  to  gieet 
the  maiden  from  the  King,  and  to  aak  her  if  ahe  wouldn't 
be  80  good  aa  to  come  up  and  dine  at  the  palaoe. 

"  Greet  the  King  fktom  me,*  aaid  theMaatetmaid»"and 
ten  him,  if  heTa  too  good  to  oome  to  me^ao  am  I  too  good 
to  go  to  him." 

So  the  King  had  to  go  himaelf^  and  then  the  Maater* 
maid  went  up  with  him  without  more  ado;  and  aa  the 
King  tiioa^  ahe  waa  more  than  ahe  eeemed  to  be,  he  eat 
her  down  in  the  higheat  aeat  by  the  aide  of  the  yoongeat 
bridegroom. 

Now,  when  th^y  had  eat  a  Uttle  while  at  tdde,  the 
Maatermaid  took  out  her  golden  apple,  and  the  golden  oook 
and  hen,  whioh  ahe  had  cairied  off  from  the  Giant^  and  put 
them  down  on  the  taUe  before  her,  and  the  oodk  and  hen 
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b^gui  at  oace  to  peck  at  one  another,  and  to  fl|g^  for  tfai 
golden  aiqple. 

''Oh!  only  Iook»' said  the  Piinoe;  " aee  how  thoee  tiro 
•triTB  flor  the  apple." 

"Year  said  the  Maatennaid;  ''ao  we  two  atroire 
to  get  away  that  time  when  we  were  togetfier  in  the 
failkide.'' 

Than  the  spell  waa  broken,  and  the  Pimoe  knew  her 
again,  and  yon  may  £buic7  how  gjlad  he  waa.  Bntaaforihe 
witoh  who  had  tolled  the  apple  over  to  him,  he  had  her 
torn  to  pieoea  between  twenty-foior  hordes,  so  that  there 
waa  not  a  bit  of  her  left^  and  after  that  thqr  held  on  witt 
the  wedding  in  real  eameet;  and  thon^  they  were  still 
8ti£f  and  footaore,  the  Oonatable,  the  Attorney,  and  the 
Sheriff,  kept  it  up  with  the  beet  of  tiieuL 


THE  CAT  OK  THE  DOVBBFELL 

Omce  on  a  time  there  was  a  man  up  in  Finnmaik  who  had 
caught  a  great  white  bear,  which  he  wasgoiDgto  take  to  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Now,  it  ao  fell  out  that  he  came  to  the 
Dovrefell  just  about  Chriatmaa  Eve,  and  there  he  tuned 
into  a  cottage  where  a  man  lived,  whoee  name  was  Halvor, 
and  aaked  the  man  if  he  could  get  house-room  there  for 
his  bear  and  himself  . 

"Heaven  never  help  me,  if  what  I  say  isn't  truel**  aaid 
the  man;  **  but  we  can't  give  any  one  houae-room  just  now, 
for  every  Christmas  Eve  such  a  paok  of  Tralla  come  down 
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upon  lit  thftt  we  are  faroed  to  flit^  and  haven't  ao  smeli  aa 
a  honae  over  our  own  beada»  to  aay  nothing  of  lending  one 
to  any  one  dae.** 

''OhraaUl  the  man, '« if  ihatfa  all^yoa  canveiyweU 
lend  me  yoor  honae;  mj  bear  oan  lie  nnder  the  atove  yon- 
der, and  I  ean  deep  in  the  aide-roonL'* 

Well,  he  bagged  ao  hard,  that  at  laat  he  got  leave  to 
atay  there;  ao  the  people  of  the  honae  flitted  ont,  and 
before  they  went  everything  was  got  ready  for  the  TtoUs; 
the  tablea  were  laid,  and  there  waa  rice  pomdge,  and  flah 
boiled  in  lye,  and  aanaagea,  and  all  elae  that  waa  good,  jnat 
aa  for  any  other  grand  feaat 

So,  when  everything  waa  ready,  down  came  the  IMla. 
Some  were  greats  and  acme  were  email;  aome  had  long 
taila,  and  aome  had  no  taila  at  all ;  aome,  too,  had  long,  long 
noaea;  and  they  ate  and  diank,  and  taated  everything. 
Jnat  then  one  of  the  little  Trolk  cangfat  ai^t  of  the  white 
bear,  who  lay  nnder  the atove ;  ao  he  took  apiece  of  aaaaage 
and  atack  it  on  a  fork,  and  went  and  poked  it  np  againat 
the  bear^a  noae,  aereaming  ont^ — 

**  Poaay,  will  yon  httve  aome  aanaage  ?  "* 

nien  the  white  bear  roae  np  and  growled,  and  hnntad 
the  whole  pack  of  them  out  of  doorB»  both  great  and 
amalL 

Next  year  Halvor  waa  ont  in  the  wood  on  the  aftenoon 
of  Chriatmaa  Eve,  entting  wood  before  the  holidays  for  he 
tiiou^t  the  Trolla  wonU  oome  again;  and  jnat  m  he  waa 
hard  at  work,  he  heard  a  voice  in  the  wood  calling  ont— 

""Halvorl  Halvorl** 

«*Well,"  aaid  Halvor,  **here  I  am." 

"Have  you  got  yonr  Ug  cat  with  yonalillf* 
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"Yes,  thftt  I  have,"  said  Halvor;  ''she's  lying  at  homa 
under  the  stove,  and  whale's  move,  she  hsa  now  got  seven 
kitten^,  hx  bigger  and  fleroer  than  she  is  heneH" 

"Oh,  then,  well  never  come  to  see  yon  sgain,"  bawled 
oot  the  Troll  away  in  the  wood,  and  he  kept  his  woid;  for 
stnoe  that  time  the  Trolls  have  never  eaten  their  ChTiatmas 
toose  with  Halvor  on  the  DovxefelL 


PBINCESS  ON  THE  GLASS  HILL 

Ohoi  on  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  meadow,  which 
lay  h]^  np  on  the  hill-side,  and  in  the  meadow  was  a  bam, 
which  he  had  bdlt  to  keep  his  hay  in.  Now,  I  most  tell 
you  there  hadn't  been  mnch  in  the  bam  for  the  last  year 
or  two,  for  every  St.  John's  nighty  when  the  grass  stood 
greenest  and  deepest^  the  meadow  was  eaten  down  to  the 
very  ground  the  next  mominj^  just  as  if  a  whole  drove  of 
sheep  had  been  there  feeding  on  it  over  mfjbL  This 
happened  once,  and  it  happened  twice;  so  at  last  the  man 
giew  weaiy  of  losmg  his  crop  of  hay,  and  said  to  his  aona^ 
for  he  had  three  of  them,  and  the  youngest  was  nicknamed 
Boots,  of  course— that  now  one  of  them  must  just  go  and 
deep  in  the  bam  in  the  outlying  field  when  St  John's  night 
came,  for  it  was  too  good  a  joke  that  his  grass  should  be 
eaten,  root  and  Uade,  this  year,  as  it  had  been  the  last  two 
years.  Sowhioheverofthemwent  must  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out; that  was  what  their  fother  said 

Well,  the  eldest  son  was  ready  to  go  and  watch  the 
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sMadow;  trust  him  for  loddng  after  the  graaBi  It 
ahonldn't  he  hia  fimlt  if  man  or  beaat^  or  the  fiend  himaell^ 
got  •  Uade  of  graaa.  So^  when  evening  caiiie»  ha  aet  off  to 
the  ham,  and  lay  down  to  aleep;  hot  a  litde  on  in  the 
night  eama  aoeh  a  datter,  and  aobh  an  eaithqnakei  that 
naDa  and  loof  ahodk,  and  gioaned,  and  oreaked ;  then  up 
jompad  the  lad,  and  took  to  hia  heda  aa  fiurt  aa  ever  he 
ooold;  nor  daied  he  onoe  look  round  tin  he  reached  home; 
and  aa  Ibr  the  hi^;  whj  it  iraa  eaten  up  thia  year  just  aa 
it  had  hean  twice  hefine. 

Ihe  next  St  John'a  ni^t^  the  man  said  again  it  would 
never  do  to  loae  all  the  graaa  in  the  oatljing  field  year  after 
yieir  in  tUa  way,  ao  one  of  hia  aona  moat  jnat  trudge  oif  to 
watch  it^  and  watch  it  well  toa  Well,  the  next  dldeat  eon 
waa  ready  to  try  hia  luck,  ao  he  act  oflt;  and  ky  down  to 
deep  in  te  ham  aa  hia  Inother  had  donehefare  him;  hat 
aa  nj^  wore  on  there  came  on  a  romUing  and  quaking 
of  the  earth,  woiae  even  than  on  the  laat  St  John'a  nighty 
and  when  the  lad  heard  it  he  got  frightened,  and  took  to 
hia  heela  aa  though  he  were  ronniog  a  race. 

Kezt  year  the  torn  oameto  Boots;  but  when  he  made 
ready  to  go,  the  other  two  b^gan  to  laugh,  and  to  make  gpone 
of  him,  aaying^^ 

*YoaVe  just  the  man  to  watch  the  hay,  that  you  are; 
you  who  have  done  nothiog  all  your  life  but  ait  in  the 
adiea  and  toast  jrooiadf  I7  the  fire.** 

But  Boots  did  not  care  a  pin  for  their  chattering,  and 
sUiimmil  away,  aa  evening  drew  on,  up  the  hill-aide  to  the 
outljii^  fidd.  There  he  went  inside  the  bam  and  lay 
down;  but  in  about  an  hour's  time  the  bam  began  to  groan 
and  creak,  so  that  it  waa  dreadfiil  to  hear. 
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<<  WeO,"  said  Boots  to  lumselt  *<  if  il  im't  wonetfatft 
Hbk,  I  can  itaiid  it  well  enoogh.". 

A  litfle  while  after  came  another  onak  and  aiL  eaith- 
qqake,  so  that  the  litter  in  the  ham  flew  ehont  the  lad's 
ears. 

''Ohrsaid  Boots  to  himseli;  "if  it  isn't  wone  than 
this^  I  daxesay  I  can  stand  it  oat" 

Bnt  just  then  came  a  third  rnmhlinft  and  a  thixd  eaith- 
qoake,  so  that  Hie  lad  thoo^  walls  and  roof  wen  ooming 
down  on  his  head ;  but  it  passed  oS,  and  all  waa  still  as 
death  about  him. 

''Itll  come  again,  IH  be  bound,"  diotis^  Boots;  but 
no,  it  did  not  come  again ;  stEQ  it  was  and  stQl  it  stayed ; 
but  after  he  had  lain  a  little  while  he  heaid  a  noise  aa  if  a 
hone  were  standing  jnat  ootaide  the  bam-door,  and  crop- 
ping the  grass.  He  stole  to  the  door,  and  peeped  tiiroo^ 
a  chink,  and  there  stood  a  hone  feeding  away.  So  big,  and 
fiit^  and  grand  a  horse,  Boots  had  never  set  eyes  on ;  by 
his  aide  on  the  grass  lay  a  saddle  and  bridle,  and  a  fnll  set 
of  annonr  for  a  knight^  all  of  bxaas,  so  hn^  that  the  li^ 
gleamed  from  it 

""  Ho,  ho  r  thought  the  lad  ;<*  it's  yon,  is  it^  that  eate 
up  our  hay?  Ill  soon  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel;  justaee 
if  I  don't** 

So  he  lost  no  time^  but  took  the  steel  out  of  his  tinder- 
box,  and  threw  it  over  the  hoiae ;  then  it  had  no  power 
to  stir  from  the  spot^  and  became  ao  tame  that  the  lad  could 
do  what  he  liked  wifli  it  So  he  got  on  its  back,  and  rode 
off  with  it  to  a  place  which  no  one  knew  ot  and  there  he 
pot  up  the  horse.  When  he  got  home  his  brothen  lang^ML 
and  asked  how  he  had  fered  f 
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•  Toa  didn't  lie  long  in  the  bam,  even  if  yon  liad  the 
heart  to  go  lo  frr  ae  the  fidd.** 

-  Wen,"  aaid  Boots.  <*  all  I  can  say  is,  I  lay  in  the  bam 
tin  the  son  xose^  and  neither  saw  nor  heaxd  anything ;  I 
ein*t  think  what  theie  was  in  the  bam  to  make  yon  both 
soaftttd* 

"A  pretty  etoiy r  said  his  biotheis;  f  hot  we  11  soon 
see  how  yon  hs?e  watched  the  meadow ;"  so  th^y  set  off; 
hot  when  they  reaohed  it»  there  stood  the  grass  aa  deep  and 
Aifldc  aa  it  had  been  over  night 

Wen,  the  next  8t  Jchn'a  eve  it  was  the  same  stoiy 
ovsrsgidn;  neither  of  the  elder  brothsra  dared  to  go  oat  to 
the  ontlying  field  to  watch  the  crop ;  but  BootSi  he  had  the 
heart  to  go^  and  eveiything  happened  jnst  as  it  had  hap- 
pened the  year  befora*  Ffist  a  clatter  and  an  earthquake, 
then  s  greater  datter  and  another  earthqnake>  and  so  on  a 
third  time ;  only  this  year  the  earthquakes  were  frr  worse 
than  the  year  before.  Then  aU  at  once  everything  was  ssstiU 
as  death,  and  the  lad  heard  how  something  was  cropping  Ae 
grasa  ontaide  the  bam-door,  so  he  stole  to  the  door,  and 
peeped  through  a  chink ;  and  what  do  you  think  he  saw  ? 
why,  another  hoise  standing  rig^t  up  against  the  wall,  and 
chewing  and  champing  with  might  and  main*  It  was  far 
flner  and  fiitter  than  that  which  came  the  year  betbre,  and 
it  had  a  saddle  on  its  back,  and  a  bridle  on  its  neck,  and  a 
fUl  snit  of  mafl  fbr  a  kaifjtit  lay  by  its  side,  aU  of  silver, 
and  aa  grand  and  you  would  wish  to  see. 

*Ho^  ho  r  said  Boots  to  himself;  <*  it's  you  that  gobbles 
up  our  hay,  is  it  f  IH  soon  put  a  spoke  in  jom  wheel ;" 
end  with  that  he  took  the  steel  out  of  his  tinder-bd, 
end  threw  it  over  the  haattn  crest  which  stood  aa  still 
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as  a  Iamb.  WeH,  the  lad  rode  this  honeb  too,  to  the 
hiding-place  where  he  kept  the  other  one,  and  after  that 
he  went  home. 

''I  soppoee  yonll  tell  na,**  said  one  of  hia  faiotlieia, 
^  tliere'a  a  fine  crop  this  year  too,  up  in  the  hayfield.*' 

^  Well,  80  there  la,"  said  Boots ;  and  off  ran  the  others 
to  aedi  and  there  stood  the  grass  thidk  and  deep,  as  it  was 
the  year  befixve;  bat  they  didn't  give  Boots  softer  words 
for  aU  that 

Now,  when  the  third  St  John's  ere  came,  the  two  elder 
atOl  hadn't  the  heart  to  Ue  oat  in  the  bam  and  watch  the 
grass,  for  thqr  had  got  so  scared  at  heart  the  nig^t  th^lij 
there  before,  that  they  oooldn't  get  over  the  fiight;  bat 
Boots,  he  dared  to  go;  and,  to  make  a  long  stoiy  short,  the 
▼ery  same  thing  happened  t^ij  time  as  had  happened 
twice  before.  Three  eaTthqaakes  oame^  one  after  the  oilier 
each  worse  than  the  one  which  went  before,  and  wbea  the 
last  came,  the  lad  danced  about  with  the  shock  ftom  one 
bam  wan  to  the  other;  and  after  that,  all  at  once,  it  was 
stiU  as  death.  Now  when  he  had  Iain  a  little  while  he 
heard  something  tagging  away  at  the  grass  outside  the  bam, 
so  he  stole  again  to  the  door-chink,  and  peeped  out  >uid 
there  stood  a  horse  dose  outside — fe^r,  &r  higgst  and  fiatter 
than  the  two  he  had  taken  before. 

"  Ho,  ho !"  said  the  lad  to  himself,  "  it's  you,  is  it  that 
comes  here  eating  up  our  hay  ?  Ill  soon  stop  that— 111 
soon  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheeL"  So  he  caught  up  his 
steel  and  threw  it  over  the  horse's  neck,  and  in  a  trice  it 
stood  as  if  it  were  nailed  to  the  ground,  and  Boots  could  do 
as  he  pleased  with  it  Then  he  rode  off  with  it  to  the 
hiding-place  where  he  kept  the  other  two,  and  then  went 
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home.  When  he  got  home  his  two  biotheiB  made  game  of 
him  as  they  had  done  before,  aaying  th^  oonld  see  he  had 
watdhed  the  grass  well,  for  he  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if 
he  were  walking  in  his  deepb  snd  many  otlier  spiteftal 
thii^  they  said,  bat  Boots  gave  no  heed  to  them,  only 
asking  them  to  go  and  see  for  themaelyeB ;  and  when  they 
went^  there  stood  the  gtaas  as  fine  and  deep  this  tnne  as  it 
had  been  twice  before. 

Now,  you  mnst  know  that  the  king  of  the  coontiy  where 
Boote  lived  had  a  daughter,  whom  he  would  only  give  to 
the  man  who  could  ride  np  over  the  hill  of  glass,  for  there 
was  a  high,  high  hill,  all  of  glass,  ss  smooth  and  dippeiy 
as  ice,  dose  by  the  king^s  palace.  Upon  the  tip-top  of  the 
hill  the  king^s  da::ghter  was  to  sit^  with  three  golden  apples 
in  her  Up,  and  the  man  who  ooold  ride  np  and  carry  off 
the  three  golden  apples  was  to  have  half  the  kingdom,  and 
the  Princess  to  wifia.  This  the  king  had  stock  iq»  on  all  the 
chardk-Jocis  in  his  realm,  and  had  ghren  it  oat  in  many  other 
kingdoms  besides.  Now,  this  Piinoess  was  so  hr/ely  that  all 
who  set  eyes  on  her  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her 
whether  th^woald  or  na  So  I  needn't  teU  yon  how  all  the 
princes  and  knights  who  heard  of  her  were  eager  to  win  her 
towife^and  half  the  kingdom  beside;  and  how  thqr  same 
riding  from  all  parts  of  the  wodd  on  high  pranciog  harass^ 
and  dad  in  the  grandest  dothes,  for  there  wasn't  one  of 
them  who  hadn't  made  np  hia  mind  that  he^  and  he  alone, 
was  to  win  the  Prinoesa 

So  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  which  the  long  had 
fixed,  there  was  sadi  a  erowd  of  princes  and  knights  onder 
the  g^ass  hill,  that  it  made  one's  head  whirl  to  look  at  them ; 
and  every  one  in  the  coanfay  who  conld  even  owwl  a^mg 

n 
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"was  off  to  the  hill,  fixr  Hiqr  all  were  eager  to  see  the  man 
who  was  to  win  the  Princess.  So  the  two  elder  biotheni 
set  off  with  the  rest;  bat  aa  for  Boots^  they  said  outog^t 
he  shouldn't  go  with  them,  for  if  they  were  seen  willi  snoh 
a  dirty  dhangeUng,  all  begrimed  with  smut  from  cleaning 
their  ahoes  and  sifting  oinden  in  the  dnathole,  they  said 
folk  would  make  game  of  them. 

^  Yeaej  well,"  said  Boots,  "  it's  all  one  to  me.  I  can  go 
alonOi  and  stand  or  fieJl  by  myBel£" 

Now  when  the  two  brothers  came  to  the  hill  of  0am 
the  knights  and  princes  were  all  hard  at  it^  riding  their 
borses  till  thqr  were  all  in  a  foam ;  but  it  was  no  good,  by 
my  troth;  for  as  soon  as  ever  the  horses  set  foot  on  the  faille 
down  they  slipped,  and  there  waan't  one  who  could  get  a 
yard  or  two  up ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  hill  was  aa  smooth 
aa  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  as  steep  as  a  house-walL  But  all 
were  eager  to  have  the  Princess  and  half  the  kingdant  So 
they  rode  and  slipped,  and  slipped  and  rode,  and  still  it  waa 
the  same  story  over  again.  At  last  all  their  borsea  were 
so  weaiy  that  they  could  scarce  lift  a  1^  and  in  aooh  a 
sweat  that  the  lather  dripped  from  them,  and  ao  Ae 
la4ghts  had  to  give  up  tiying  any  more.  So  the  king 
waa  just  thinking  that  he  would  prodaim  a  new  trial  for 
the  next  day,  to  see  if  they  would  have  better  luok,  when 
all  at  once  a  knight  came  riding  up  on  so  brave  a  steed 
that  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  like  of  it  in  his  bom  days, 
and  the  knight  had  mail  of  brass,  and  tbe  horse  a  braaa 
bit  in  his  mouth,  so  bright  that  the  sunbeama  shone  from 
it  Then  all  the  others  called  out  to  him  he  might  juat  aa 
well  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  riding  at  the  Mil,  for  it 
would  lead  to  no  good ;  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  and 
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put  his  horae  at  the  hfl],  and  went  up  it  like  nothiBg  for  a 
good  way,  about  a  third  of  the  he%ht;  and  when  he  had  got 
80  £u;  he  turned  his  hone  lonnd  and  xode  down  again.  So 
lorely  a  kn^^t  the  Prinoeas  thought  she  had  never  yet  seen; 
and  idiile  he  was  riding  she  sat  and  thou^  to  henelf— 

''Would  to  heaven  he  nug^  only  oome  up,  and  down 
the  other  side.'" 

And  when  she  saw  him  tomiqg  back,  she  threw  down 
one  of  the  golden  applea  after  him,  and  it  rolled  down  into 
his  shoe.  But  when  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  he 
lode  off  80  fiuat  that  no  one  oonld  tell  what  had  become  of 
him.  That  evening  all  the  knjg^  and  princes  were  to  go 
before  the  king,  that  he  who  had  ridden  ao  ftr  up  the  hill 
mi^  show  the  apple  which  the  princeaB  had  thrown,  but 
there  was  no  one  who  had  anything  to  ahow.  One  after 
the  other  they  all  came,  but  not  a  man  of  them  could  ahow 
theappla 

At  even  the  farotherB  of  Boots  came  home  too,  and  had 
such  a  kng  story  to  tell  about  the  riding  xcp  the  hilL 

*  First  of  an,"  they  aaid, "  there  was  not  one  of  the  whole 
lot  who  could  get  so  much  aa  a  stride  up;  but  at  last  came 
one  who  had  a  suit  of  brass  mail,  and  a  brass  bridle  and 
saddle,  all  so  bright  that  the  sun  shone  ftom  them  a  mils  oft 
He  was  a  chap  to  ride^  just  I  He  rode  a  third  of  the  way 
up  the  hQl  of  glass,  and  he  could  easily  have  ridden  the 
whole  way  up,  if  he  chose;  but  he  turned  round  and  rode 
down,  thinking,  maybe,  that  was  enough  finr  once." 

"OhI  I  should  so  like  to  have  aeen  him, that  Ishoold," 
said  Boots,  who  sat  by  the  flreaidep  and  stuck  his  ftet  into 
the  dnden  as  was  his  wont 

'Ohl**  said  his  brothers, ''you  would, would  you t    Ton 
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look  fit  to  keep  company  with  such  high  loidB,  naety  beast 
that  you  aie»  sitting  there  amongst  the  ashes.'* 

Next  day  the  brothers  were  all  for  setting  off  again,  and 
Boots  begged  them  this  timebtoo,  to  let  him  go  with  them 
and  see  the  riding ;  but  no,  thqr  wouldn't  have  him  at  any 
prioe,  he  was  too  ugly  and  nasty,  they  said. 

"Well*  Weill"  said  Boots;  "if  I  goat  a]l,I  must  go  by 
myself!    Fm  not  afraid" 

So  when  the  brothem  got  to  the  hill  of  g^ass^  aU  the 
prinoes  and  knights  began  to  ride  again,  and  you  may  tuusy 
they  had  taken  oare  to  shoe  their  horses  sharp;  but  it  was 
no  good,— th^  rode  and  alipped,and  slipped  and  rode^  just 
as  they  had  done  the  day  before,  and  there  was  not  one  who 
could  get  so  fiiff  as  a  yard  up  the  hilL  And  when  fliey  had 
worn  out  their  horses, so  that  they  could  not  stir  akg,  they 
were  all  forced  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  So  the  king 
thought  he  might  as  well  proclaim  that  the  riding  should 
take  place  the  day  after  for  the  last  time,  just  to  give  them 
one  chance  more;  but  all  at  once  it  came  aoroaB  his  mind 
that  he  might  as  weU  wait  a  little  longer,  to  see  if  the 
knight  in  brass  mail  would  come  this  day  too.  Well,  they 
saw  nothing  of  him ;  but  all  at  once  came  one  riding  on  a 
steed,  &r,  fiur,  bnaver  and  finer  than  that  on  which  the  knight 
in  brass  had  ridden,  and  he  had  silyer  mail,  and  a  silTer 
saddle  and  bridle,  all  so  bright  that  the  sunbeams  gleamed 
and  glanced  from  them  teix  away.  Then  the  others  shouted 
out  to  him  agMn,  saying  he  mig^t  as  well  hold  hard,  and 
not  try  to  ride  up  the  hill,  for  aU  his  tnmUe  would  be 
thrown  away;  but  the  knight  paid  no  heed  to  them,  and 
rode  straight  at  the  hill,  and  right  up  it^  till  he  had  gone 
twchthirds  of  the  way,  and  then  he  wheeled  his  horse  round 
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and  rode  down  again.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  PrincesB  liked 
him  at&l  better  than  the  knight  in  faraaa,  and  ahe  aat  and 
wished  he  mjg^t  onl j  be  able  to  eome  light  up  to  the  top, 
and  down  the  other  aide;  bat  when  she  saw  him  taming 
baok^  she  threw  the  aeoond  apple  after  him,  and  it  rolled 
down  and  fell  into  his  ahoe.  Bat  as  aoon  aa  erer  he  had 
eome  down  firom  the  hill  of  glaaa,  he  rode  off  so  fast  that  no 
me  ooold  see  what  became  of  him. 

At  even,  when  all  were  to  go  in  before  the  king  and  the 
PrinoeBs,  that  he  who  had  the  golden  apple  might  show  it ; 
in  they  went^  one  after  the  other,  bat  there  was  no  one  who 
had  anj  apple  to  ahow,  and  the  two  brotheia,  aa  thej  had 
done  on  the  fonner  day,  went  home  and  told  how  things 
had  gone,  and  how  all  had  ridden  at  the  hill  and  none 
got  ap. 

*"  But,  laat  of  aU,"*  they  said,  **  came  one  in  a  ailyer  suit, 
and  hia  hone  had  a  ailver  saddle  and  a  aOrer  bridle.  He 
waa  Jnat  a  ohap  to  ride ;  and  he  got  two-thirda  up  the 
hillp  and  tiben  tamed  bacL  He  waa  a  fine  fellow  and  no 
mistake;  and  the  Prinoeas  threw  the  aeoond  gold  apple 
to  him." 

**  Oh  I"  aaid  Boots,  *  I  ahoold  so  like  to  have  aeen  him 
too,  that  I  ahoold.* 

"*  A  pretty  atoiy  r  thqr  said.  "  Perhapa  you  think  hia 
coat  of  mail  waa  aa  brij^t  aa  the  ashea  you  are  alwaya  pok- 
ing aboat^  and  aifting,  you  naaty  dirty  beaat" 

The  third  day  ereiyihing  happened  aa  it  had  happened 
the  two  d^a  before.  Boota  begged  to  go  and  aee  the  eighty 
bat  the  two  wooldn't  hear  of  hia  gonig  with  them.  When 
they  got  to  the  hm  there  waa  no  one  who  ooald  get  ao  moch 
aaayardnpit;  and  now  all  waited  for  the  knight  m  aOrer 
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but  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  hintL  At  last  came 
one  riding  on  asteed,  so  biaye  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  his 
match ;  and  the  knight  had  a  snit  of  golden  mail,  and  a 
golden  saddle  and  bridle,  so  wondions  blight  tiiat  the  son- 
beams  gleamed  from  them  a  mile  o£  The  other  knights 
and  princes  conld  not  find  time  to  call  oat  to  him  not  to 
try  his  Inokp  for  they  were  amased  to  see  how  grand  he 
was.  So  he  rode  right  at  the  hill,  and  tore  np  it  like 
nothing,  so  that  the  Princess  hadn't  even  time  to  wish 
that  he  might  get  np  the  whole  way.  As  Boon  as  ever 
he  reached  the  top,  he  took  the  third  golden  apple  ftom 
the  PrincesG^  lap,  and  then  tamed  his  horse  and  rode 
down  again.  As  soon  as  he  got  down,  he  rode  off  at  ftdl 
speed,  and  was  oat  of  sight  in  no  timei 

Now,  when  the  brothers  got  home  at  even,  yon  may 
&ncy  what  long  stories  they  told,  how  the  riding  had  gone 
off  that  day ;  and  amongst  other  things,  they  had  a  deal  to 
say  abont  the  kni^t  in  golden  maiL 

**  He  jost  was  a  chap  to  ride  T  they  said ;  ^  so  grand 
a  knight  isn't  to  be  foond  in  the  wide  worUL" 

''  Oh !"  said  Boots,  ^  I  shoold  so  like  to  have  seen  him ; 
that  I  shoald." 

'^  Ah  1"  said  his  brothers,  ^  his  mail  shone  a  deal  brighter 
than  the  glowing  coals  which  yon  are  always  poking  and 
digging  at;  nasty  dirty  beast  that  yon  are." 

Next  day  all  the  knights  and  princes  were  to  pass  before 
the  king  and  the  Princess— -it  was  too  late  to  do  so  the  night 
before,  I  sappose— that  he  who  had  the  gold  apple  mig^t 
bring  it  forth ;  bat  one  came  after  another,  first  the  princes^ 
and  then  the  knig^ts»  and  still  no  one  ooaM  show  the  gold 
applet 
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'Well,**  said  the  king,  ** some  one  mnrt  have  it^  fiir  it 
was  aometlung  that  we  all  saw  with  our  own  eyes,  how  a 
man  oame  and  xode  up  and  bore  it  oft" 

So  he  oonunanded  that  eveiy  one  who  was  in  the  king- 
dom ahooM  oome  up  to  the  palace  and  see  if  thqr  oould 
ahow  the  apple.  Well,  they  all  came,  one  after  another,  but 
no  one  had  the  golden  apple,  and  after  a  long  time  the  two 
biotheiB  of  Boots  cama  They  were  the  last  of  all,  ao  the 
kiqg  aaked  them  if  there  waa  no  one  elae  in  the  kingdom 
whohadnft  come. 

"Oh^jeB!"  said  they;  *  we  have  a  brother,  but  he  never 
oamed  off  the  golden  apple.  He  hasn't  atined  out  of  the 
dust-hole  on  any  (tf  the  three  days." 

**  Never  mind  that^*  aaid  the  king;  *he  may  aa  well 
eome  up  to  the  palace  like  the  rest'' 

So  Boota  had  to  go  19  to  the  palace. 

*  How,  now,**  aaid  the  king ;  "  have  you  got  the  golden 
applet    Speak outr 

'^ Tea,  I  have,"*  aaid  Boots ;  ''here  ia  the  fint^  and  here 
is  the  second,  and  here  ia  the  third  too  ;*  and  with  that  he 
pulled  an  three  golden  applea  out  of  hia  pockety  and  at  the 
same  time  threw  off  hia  aooty  rags,  and  stood  before  them 
in  hia  gl^^witiig  golden  mail 

"Tearaaid  the  king;  *'you  ahaU  have  my  daughter, 
and  half  my  kingdom,  for  you  wall  deaenre  both  her  and  iL* 

80  they  got  ready  for  the  wedding  and  Boots  got  the 
Princess  to  wife,  and  there  waa  great  meny-making  at  the 
bridal*test^  you  may  fijicy,  for  they  coold  all  be  merry 
thoQ^  they  couldn't  ride  up  the  hill  of  g^aaa ;  and  all  I 
can  aay  ia»  if  they  haven't  left  off  their  meny-making  yel^ 
why,  they're  atill  at  it 
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HOW  ONE  WENT  OUT  TO  WOO. 

Okgk  on  a  time  there  was  a  lad  who  went  out  to  woo  him  a 
wifa  AmoDgBt  other  places  he  camd  to  a  fEum-honse,  idiere 
the  honsehold  were  little  better  than  beggars ;  bat  when 
the  wooer  came  in  they  wanted  to  make  out  that  tfaej 
were  well  to  do,  as  you  may  guess.  Now  the  husband  had 
got  a  new  aim  to  Mb  coat 

''  Pray,  take  a  seat/'  he  said  to  the  wooer ;  **  but  there's 
a  shocking  dust  in  the  house." 

So  he  went  about  rubbing  and  wiping  all  the  benches 
and  tables  with  his  new  aim,  but  he  kept  the  other  all  the 
while  behind  Ins  back. 

The  wife  she  had  got  one  new  shoe,  and  she  went  stamp- 
ing and  sliding  with  it  up  against  the  stools  and  chairs^  say- 
ing, "  How  untidy  it  is  here  I  Everything  is  out  of  its 
placer 

Then  they  called  out  to  their  daughter  to  come  down  and 
pot  things  to  rights ;  but  the  daughter  she  had  got  a  new 
cap ;  so  she  put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  kept  nodding 
and  nodding,  fizst  to  this  side,  and  then  to  that 

"  Well  I  for  my  part^"  she  said,  **  I  can't  be  everywhere 
at  once." 

Ay  I  ay!  that  was  a  well-to-do  household  the  wooer 
had  come  to. 
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THE  OOOK  AMD  HEN. 
[In  thii  tale  the  notes  of  the  Oook  and  Hen  most  be  imitated.] 

Em — ^*  Ton  promise  me  ahoes  Tear  after  year,  year  after 
year,  and  yet  I  get  no  shoes  I"* 

Oodh — ^*You  shall  have  them,  never  fear  I  Henny 
penny  I* 

Bm — ^*  I  lay  ^gg  after  egg,  ^gg  after  ^gg,  and  yet  I  go 
about  barefoot  I" 

OoA  *  Wen,  take  yonr  egg8»  and  be  off  to  the  tiysl^ 
and  bay  yoonelf  shoes,  and  don't  go  any  longer  barefoot  1  ** 


THE  MASIEB^SMITH. 

Qkoi  on  a  tune,  in  the  days  when  oar  Lord  and  St 
Peter  oaed  to  wander  on  earth,  thqr  oame  to  a  smith's 
honse.  He  had  made  a  baigain  with  the  Devil  that  the 
fiend  shoaU  have  him  after  seven  yeacSk  bat  dazing  that 
time  he  was  to  be  the  master  of  all  masters  in  his  tnde, 
and  to  this  bogain  both  he  and  the  Devil  had  signed  their 
names.  So  he  had  stack  ap  in  great  letters  over  the  door 
of  his  foige^ — 

"  Efm  dweUi  ih$  MuUr  omr  all  MaatmT 
Now  when  oor  Lovd  passed  by  and  saw  that,  he  went 
in. 
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"  Who  aie  yoa  ?''  he  said  to  the  Smith. 

**  Bead  what's  written  oyer  the  door  *  said  the  Smith ; 
"  bat  maybe  yoa  can't  read  writing.  If  so,  yon  mnat  wait 
tm  some  one  comes  to  help  yon." 

Before  our  Lord  had  time  to  answer  him,  a  man  came 
with  his  hoise^  which  he  begged  the  Smith  to  shoe. 

«  Might  I  have  leave  to  shoe  it  ?"  asked  onr  Lord. 

''You  may  tiy,  if  youIike»*  said  the  Smith;  **  yoacantdo 
it  so  badly  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  it  right  again." 

So  our  Lord  went  out  and  took  one  leg  off  the  hone^ 
and  laid  it  in  the  furnace,  and  made  the  shoe  red-hot ;  after 
that  he  tamed  up  the  ends  of  the  shoe*  and  filed  down  &e 
heads  of  the  nails^  and  dendhed  the  points;  and  then  he  put 
back  the  1^  safe  and  sound  on  the  horse  agaoL  And  when 
he  was  done  with  that  leg,  he  took  the  other  foreleg  and  did 
the  same  with  it ;  and  when  he  was  done  with  that  he  took 
the  hind-1^— first  the  off,  and  then  the  near  leg,  and  laid 
them  in  the  fbmace,  making  the  shoes  red-hot^  taming  up 
the  ends,  filing  the  heads  of  the  nails,  and  denohing  the 
points ;  and  after  all  was  done^  patting  the  I^gs  on  the 
hotseagain.  All  the  while  the  Smith  stood  by  and  looked  on. 

''You're  not  so  bad  a  smith  after  all,"  said  ha 

"  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  yon  f*  said  our  LordL 

A  little  while  after  came  the  Smith's  mother  to  the  foige^ 
and  called  him  to  oome  home  and  eat  his  dinner;  she  waa 
an  dd,  dd  woman,  with  an  ugly  orook  on  her  baok,  and 
wiinkleB  in  her  fiwe,  and  it  was  as  mudi  aa  die  oould  do  to 
orawl  dong. 

"Mark  now  what  you  see,"  said  our  Lord. 

Then  he  took  the  woman  and  laid  her  in  the  fbmaoe^ 
and  smithied  a  lovely  yoong  maiden  out  of  her. 
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"WelV  aiid  the  Smith,  ''I  say  now,  as  I  said  beforei 
70a  aie  not  sueh  a  bad  smith  after  alL  There  it  stands  oyer 
my  door-*Ars  dwM$  ih$  Muter  aver  all  Matten;  but  for 
all  that^I  say  rig^t  oat, one  learns  as  long  as  one  lives;" 
and  with  that  he  iralked  off  to  his  house  and  ate  his  dinner. 

So  after  dinner,  jnst  after  he  had  got  hade  to  his  finge^ 
a  man  came  riding  up  to  have  his  horse  shod. 

**  It  shall  be  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  ssid  the 
Smith, " for  I  have  jnst  learnt  a  new  way  to  ahoe;  and  a 
▼eiy  good  way  it  is  when  the  days  are  ehoKt" 

So  he  began  to  cat  and  hack  tQl  he  had  got  all  flie 
honeTa  legs  of^for  he  said,!  don't  know  why  one  shonll  go 
pottering  backwards  and  forwaids— first  with  one  leg,  and 
then  with  another. 

Than  he  laid  the  l^gi  in  the  fdmace,  jnst  as  he  had 
seen  oar  Lord  lay  them,  and  threw  on  a  great  heap  of  coal, 
and  made  his  mates  woik  the  bellows  biavely ;  bat  it  went 
as  one  nui^  sappose  it  would  go.  The  1^  were  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  Ae  SkBiith  had  to  pay  for  the  hone. 

Wen,  he  didn't  cars  mnch  abont  that^  bat  jnst  then  an 
old  b^ggsi^woman  came  along  the  road,  and  he  thon^t  to 
himaal£  *  Better  look  next  time :"  so  he  took  the  old  dame 
and  laid  her  in  the  fbxnace,  and  though  she  bagged  and 
pr^ed  hard  for  her  lifis,  it  was  no  good. 

''ToaYe  so  old,  yoa  don't  know  what  is  good  teyoa," 
said  the  Smith  ;*  now  yon  ahall  be  a  lovely  yoang  maiden 
inhalfnotime^andforallthatklll  not  ohazge  yoa  a  penny 
finrthejob." 

Bat  it  went  no  better  with  the  poor  old  woman  than 
with  the  hotaeTs  lq;s. 

*  That  was  ill  done,  and  I  say  it^*  said  oar  Loid. 
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^'Ohi  to  that  matter,'' said  the  Smithy^  iheie's  not  many 
wholl  aak  after  her,  111  be  bound ;  bat  it'a  a  shame  of  the 
Devil,  if  this  is  the  way  he  holds  to  what  is  wntten  np  over 
the  door." 

"  If  you  mig^t  have  three  wishes  from  me,**  said  our 
Lord,  ''what  would  you  wish  for?'* 

"  Only  try  me,**  said  the  Smith,  **  and  yoaH  soon  know.** 

So  our  Lord  gave  him  three  wishes. 

''Well,"  said  the  Smith,  ''first  and  foremost,  I  wish  that 
any  one  whom  I  ask  to  dlimb  up  into  the  pear-tree  that 
stands  outsideby  the  wall  of  my  foige,may  stay  sitting  there 
till  I  ask  him  to  come  down  again*  The  second  wish  I  wish 
is»  that  any  one  whom  I  ask  to  sit  down  in  my  easy  ohair 
which  stands  inside  the  workshop  yonder,  may  stay  sitting 
there  till  I  ask  him  to  get  up.  Last  of  all,  I  wish  thatany 
one  whom  I  ask  to  creep  into  the  steel  purse  which  I  have 
in  my  pocket,  may  stay  in  it  till  I  give  him  leave  to  creep 
outagarn." 

"You  have  wished  as  a  wicked  man,"  said  St  Peter; 
**  first  and  foremost^  you  should  have  wished  for  God's  gnMse 
and  good  wilL" 

"I  durstn't  look  so  high  as  that^"  said  the  Smith; 
and  after  that  our  Lord  and  St  Peter  bade  him  *  good-bye,** 
and  went  on  their  way. 

Well,  the  years  went  on  and  on,  and  when  the  time  was 
up^  the  Devil  came  to  fetch  the  Smith,  as  it  was  written  in 
their  bargain. 

"Are  you  ready?"  he  said,  as  he  stuck  his  nose  in  at 
the  door  of  the  foige. 

«0h»"  said  Uie  Smith,  "I  must  just  hammer  the  head 
of  this  tenpenny  nafl  first;  meantime  you  canjustdimb  up 
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intathe  pear-tre6»  and  pluok  yoonelf  a  pear  to  gnaw  aft; 
7<m  nraflt  be  both  bungiy  and  thixaty  after  your  jooniey." 

So  tbe  Defil  thanked  him  for  his  land  offer,  aad  dim^ 
up  into  the  pear-tree. 

''Yeiy  good,"  said  the  Smith;  **  but  now,  on  thinking  the 
matter  over,  I  find  I  ahall  never  be  aUe  to  have  done 
hammering  the  head  of  thia  nail  till  four  yean  are  ont  aft 
leaat^  thia  iron  is  so  plagay  hard;  down  yon  can't  come  in 
all  that  time^  bat  may  sit  np  there  and  rest  your  bones.** 

When  the  Devil  heard  this»  he  begged  and  prayed  till 
his  voice  was  as  thin  as  a  silver  penny  that  he  mi^t  have 
leave  to  come  down;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  lliere 
he  wasi  and  there  he  mnst  stay.  Aft  last  he  had  to  give 
his  wind  of  honour  not  to  come  again  till  the  four  yean 
wen  ont^  which  the  Smith  had  spoken  oC  and  then  the 
Sndlh  said,  **  Yery  well,  now  you  may  come  down." 

So  when  the  tone  was  up,  the  Devil  came  again  to  fiotoh 
the  Smith. 

"You're  ready  now,  of  course,"  said  he;  'you've  had 
tBDM  enough  to  hammer  the  head  of  that  nail,  I  ahould 
think." 

"Yes,  the  head  is  rig^t  enou^  now,"  said  the  Smith; 
•but  still  you  have  come  a  little  tiny  bit  too  soon,  tat  I 
havent  quite  done  shaipening  the  point;  such  pisgay  hard 
iron  I  never  hammered  in  all  my  bom  days.  So  while  I 
WQik  aft  the  point*  you  may  just  ss  well  sit  down  in  my 
easy  chair  and  rest  yourself;  111  be  bound  you're  weary 
after  ooming  so  ftr." 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  said  the  Devil,  and  down  he 
{dumped  into  the  easy  chair ;  but  just  as  he  had  made  him- 
frif  comfortableL  the  Sbuth  said,  on  siwond  thoodifes 
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found  he  oouldn't  get  the  point  ahaxp  till  fimr  jean  were 
out  Fiirt  of  all,  the  Devil  bagged  so  preltilj  to  be  let 
oat  of  the  ohair,  and  afterwaxda^  waxing  wzoth,  be  b^gan 
to  thieaten  and  aoold ;  but  the  Smith  kept  on,  all  the  while 
ezouaing  himself  and  saying  it  was  aU  the  iron's  fiuilt^  it 
was  80  plaguy  haid,  and  telling  the  Devil  he  was  not  so 
badly  off  to  have  to  sit  quietly  in  an  eaqr-ehaii,  and  that 
be  would  let  him  out  to  the  minute  when  the  fimr  yeaa 
ware  over.  Well,  at  last  there  was  no  help  for  it^  and 
the  Devil  had  to  give  his  word  of  honour  not  to  Cstch 
the  Smith  till  the  four  years  were  out;  and  then  the 
Smith  said, — 

"  Well  now,  you  may  get  up  and  be  off  about  your  busi- 
ness,'' and  away  went  the  Devil  as  fieut  as  he  could  layl^gi 
to  the  ground. 

When  the  four  years  were  over  the  Devil  came  again 
to  fetch  the  Smith,  and  he  called  out^  as  he  stuck  his  nose 
in  at  the  door  of  the  forge, — 

^Now,  I  know  you  must  be  ready.*' 

''Beady,  ay,  ready,"  answered  the  Smith;  ''we  can  go 
now  as  soon  as  you  please;  but  hark  ye,  there  is  one  thing 
I  have  stood  here  and  thought^  and  thought^  I  would  ask 
you  to  tell  me.  Is  it  true  what  people  say,  that  the  Devil 
can  make  himself  as  small  as  he  pleases  ?" 

"God  knows,  it  is  the  veiy  truth,"  said  the  DeviL 

"Ohr  said  the  Smith ;"  it  tt  true,  is  it?  then  I  wish 
you  would  just  be  so  good  as  to  creep  into  this  steel  pone 
of  mine,  and  see  whether  it  is  sound  at  the  bottom,  for,  to 
tdl  you  the  truth,  I 'm  afraid  my  travelling  mon^  will  drop 
our 

"  With  all  my  heart/'  said  the  Devil,  who  made  himself 
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cmaU  in  a  trioe»  and  ciept  into  the  poEBe ;  bat  lie  was  scarce 
in  when  the  Smith  snapped  to  the  olasp. 

"Yes/'  oaDed  oat  the  Devil  inside  the  pane;  "ifsnght 
and  t^jht  every  wheie.^ 

''Yeiy  good,"*  said  the  Smith;  ''Fm  glad  to  hesr  70a 
say  so^  bat  'Mors  haste  the  wone  speed,'  says  the  old 
saw,  and  'Poiewanied  is  toeanned/  says  another;  so  111 
jostwdd  these  links  a  little  together,  jost  for  safety's  sake ;" 
and  with  that  he  laid  the  poise  in  the  ftunaoe,  and  made 
it  red  hot 

*ATT!  AXJI"  screamed  the  Devil,  "'are  70a  mad  ?  don't 
70a  know  I'm  inside  the  poise  ?" 

''Yes,  I  dor  said  the  Smith;  "bat  I  can't  help  70a, 
tot  another  old  saw  says, '  One  most  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot;'"  and  as  he  said  this,  he  took  op  his  dedge-hammei; 
laid  the  poise  on  the  anvil,  and  let  fl7  at  it  as  hard  as  he 
coold* 

"AUI  AUI  AUr  bellowed  the  Devil,  inside  the 
poise.  "  Dear  fiiend,  do  let  me  oot^  and  m  never  come 
near  yoa  agsin." 

"yeE7  welir  ssidtheSmith;  "  now,  I  think,  the  links 
are  pretty  well  wdded,  and  yoa  may  come  oot;"  so  he 
ondasped  the  parse,  and  away  went  the  Devil  in  sooh  a 
huxy  that  he  didnt  once  look  behind  him. 

Kow,  some  time  after,  it  came  across  the  Smith's  mind 
that  he  had  done  a  silly  thing  in  making  the  Devil  his 
enemy,  for  he  said  to  himsell^ — 

"  It  as  is  like  enoo^  they  won*t  haye  me  in  the  kui^ 
dom  of  HeavEn.  I  shall  be  in  danirar  of  beinff  hoMAl^MML 
sfaioe  I've  ftllen  oot  with  him  who  roles  over  HdL" 

80  he  made  ap  his  mind  it  woold  be  best  to  tiy  to  get 
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either  into  Hell  or  Heayen,  and  to  try  at  once,  rather  than 
to  put  it  off  any  longer^  so  that  he  might  know  how  things 
really  stood.  Then  he  threw  his  sLedge-hanuner  over  his 
shoulder  and  set  off;  and  when  he  had  gone  a  good  bit  of 
the  way,  he  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads  met^  and 
wh€7d  the  path  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  paits  firam  the 
path  that  leads  to  HeU,  and  here  he  overtook  a  tailor,  who 
was  pelting  along  with  his  goose  in  his  hand. 

"Good  day/' said  the  Smith;  "  whither  are  yon  off  to  ?** 

''  To  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,**  said  the  Tkdlor,  "^  if  I  can 
only  get  into  it ; — but  whither  axe  yon  going  yourself  t" 

''  Ohy  our  ways  do  n't  nm  together,**  said  the  Smith ; "  Cor 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  tiy  first  in  Hell,  as  the  Devil 
and  I  know  something  of  one  another  fiom  old  ttmea.** 

So  they  bade  one  another  "*  Good-byeb**  and  each  went 
his  way ;  but  the  Smith  was  a  stout  strong  man,  and  got 
over  the  ground  fiur  fia^ter  than  the  tailor,  and  so  it  wasn't 
long  before  he  stood  at  the  gates  of  HelL  Then  he  called 
the  watch,  and  bade  him  go  and  tell  the  Devil  there  was 
some  one  outside  who  wished  to  speak  a  word  with  Urn. 

"  Oo  out^**  said  the  Devil  to  the  watch,  "*  and  ask  him 
who  he  is  ?**  So  that  when  the  watch  came  and  told  him 
that^  the  Smith  answered, — 

**  Qo  and  greet  the  Devil  in  my  name,  and  say  it  is  the 
Smith  who  owns  the  purse  he  wots  off;  and  b^  him 
prettily  to  let  me  in  at  once,  for  I  worked  at  my  forge  till 
noon,  and  I  have  had  a  long  walk  since.** 

But  when  the  Devil  heard  who  it  was  he  charged  the 
watch  to  go  back  and  lock  up  all  the  mne  looks  on  the  gates 
of  HelL 

"And,  besides,"  he  said,  ''you  may  as  well  put  on  a 
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padlook,  for  if  he  only  once  gete  in,  hell  tam  Hell  topaj- 
torvyr 

''Welir  Mid  the  Smith  to  himaelf;  wheo  he  nw  dMm 
buy  bolting  vp  the  geteB»  ^'there's  no  lodging  to  be  got 
here,  that's  jdaan ;  so  I  may  as  well  try  my  luek  in  the 
kingdom  of  HeaTen  f  and  with  that  he  tamed  round  and 
went  back  till  he  reaohed  the  eroas-roads,  and  then  he  went 
along  the  path  the  tailor  had  taken.  And  now,  as  he  was 
erosB  at  baring  gone  backwards  and  forwards  so  fitf  for  no 
good,  he  stoode  along  with  all  his  mj^t^  and  reaohed  the 
gate  of  Heaven  jnstas  St  Peter  was  opening  it  aTeiy  little, 
just  enough  to  let  the  half-starred  tailor  slip  in.  TheSmith 
was  still  six  or  seven  strides  df  tiie  gste»  so  he  thought  to 
himseU^ «  Kow  there's  no  time  to  be  lost  f  and  gvssping 
his  sledge-haamerf  he  haded  it  into  the  opening  of  the 
door  just  as  the  tailor  dnnk  in ;  and  if  the  Smith  didnt 
get  in  then,  when  the  door  was  ijar,  why  I  dont  know 
what  has  beoome  of  him. 


THX  TWO  STEP-SISTESa 

OifOB  on  a  time  there  was  a  ooaple,  and  each  of  them  had 
a  daog^iter  \(j  a  fimner  marriage.  The  woman's  dao^ter 
was  don  and  lasy,  and  eoold  never  torn  her  hand  to  any- 
thing, and  the  man's  dan^ter  was  brisk  and  ready ;  bat 
somehow  or  other  she  oould  never  do  anything  to  her  step- 
mother's liking,  and  both  the  woman  and  her  daoghtor 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  rid  of  her. 

1 
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So  it  fell  one  day  the  two  girls  were  to  go  oat  and  spin  by 
the  aide  of  the  well,  and  the  woman's  danghter  had  flax  to 
spin,  but  the  man's  daughter  got  nothing  to  spin  but  bristlea. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,**  said  the  woman's  daughter* 
'^you're  always  so  quick  and  sharp,  but  still  I'm  not a&aid 
to  spin  a  match  with  you." 

WeUt  they  agreed  that  she  whose  thread  first  snapped 
should  go  down  the  welL  So  they  span  away;  but  just  as 
they  were  hard  at  it,  the  man's  daughtei^s  thread  broken 
and  she  had  to  go  down  the  welL  But  when  she  got  to  the 
bottom,  she  saw  &r  and  wide  aiound  her  a  fidr  green  mead, 
and  she  hadn't  hurt  herself  at  alL 

So  she  walked  on  a  bit,  till  she  came  to  a  hedge  whioh 
she  had  to  cross. 

"Ah!  don't  tread  hard  on  me,  piay  don't^and  111  hdp 
you  another  time,  that  I  wiD,"  said  the  Hedga 

Then  the  lassie  made  herself  as  light  as  she  oould,  and 
trode  so  careAilly  she  scarce  touched  a  twig. 

So  she  went  on  a  bit  feather,  till  she  came  to  a  brindled 
cow,  which  walked  there  with  a  milldng-pail  on  her  hoina. 
Twas  a  large  pretty  cow,  and  her  udder  was  so  ftill  and 
round. 

"  Ahl  be  so  good  as  to  milk  me,  pray,"  said  the  Cow; 
"  I'm  so  ftiU  of  milk.  Drink  as  much  as  you  please,  and 
throw  the  rest  over  my  hooft,  and  see  if  I  don't  help  you 
some  day." 

So  the  man's  danghter  did  as  the  oow  begged.  As  soon 
as  she  touched  the  teats,  the  milk  spouted  out  into  the  paiL 
Then  she  drank  till  her  thirst  was  daked ;  and  the  rest  she 
threw  over  the  cow's  hooft,  and  the  ™li"'«g  pail  she  hung 
on  her  horns  again. 
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So  when  she  had  gone  a  bit  fifftfaer,  a  big  wether  met 
her,  whioh  had  each  thick  long  wool,  it  hung  down  and 
draggled  after  him  on  the  ground,  and  on  one  of  his  home 
hoQg  a  great  pair  of  ahean. 

""Ahl  pleaee dip  off  mj wool,'* eaid  the  aheq),''fixr here 
I  go  about  with  all  thie  wool,and  catch  np  eveiything  I 
meet»  and  beaidee,  itfa  ao  waxm,rm  almoet  choked.  lUw 
aa  much  of  the  fleece  ae  yon  pleaae,  and  twiet  the  reet  round 
my  neck,  and  eee  if  I  dont  hdp  you  aome  day  * 

Tea;  ahewaawiHipgenoat^andtheaheeplaydownof 
hiniaelf  on  her  lap,  and  kept  qoite  still,  and  ehe  eloped  him 
80 neatly, there waan*t a acBtatoh on hia akin.  Thenahetodk 
ae  much  of  the  wod  aa  die  dioae,  and  the  reet  die  twisted 
round  the  neck  of  the  dieep. 

A  little  ftffttier  on,  ahe  came  to  an  apple-tree,  which 
waa  loaded  with  applee;  all  its  brandiee  were  bowed  to 
the  ground,  and  leaning  agpdnet  the  stem  waa  a  alender  pole. 

"Ahl  do  be  ao  good  aa  to  pluck  my  applee  off  mei"  said 
the  Tree,  *  eo  that  my  tarenches  may  stni^iten  themsdves 
agun.  Host  it's  bad  woric  to  stand  ao  crooked ;  but  when  you 
beat  them  down,  don't  strike  me  too  hard.  Then  eat  ae 
many  ae  you  plsaee,  lay  the  rest  round  my  root^and  see  if 
I  don^  hei^  you  some  day  or  other." 

Tee;  she  plucked  sH  die  could  rsadi  with  her  hands, 
and  then  die  took  ttie  pole  and  knodced  down  the  reet^  and 
afterwarde  she  ate  her  AH,  and  the  rest  die  laid  neetty  round 
the  root 

So  she  walked  on  a  long,  long  way,  and  then  she  came 
to  a  gnat  tem-hoiiee,  where  an  old  hag  of  the  Trdk  lived 
with  her  dangjhter.  Thereshe  turned  in  to  adctf  ahe  could 
get  a  place. 
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"Oh!"  aaid  the  old  hag;  "it's  no  uae  joor  (xying. 
WeVe  had  ever  so  many  maids,  but  none  of  them  was 
worth  her  salt." 

Bat  ahe  begged  so  prettily  that  they  wooli  just  take  har 
on  tdal,  that  at  laat  th^  let  her  atay.  So  the  old  hag  gave 
her  a  aieTe»and  bade  her  go  and  £Btch  water  in  it.  She 
thought  it  strange  to  fetch  water  in  a  sieve,  bat  stiU  she 
went^  and  when  aee  came  to  the  well,  the  little  birds  began 
losing — 

"  Daub  in  oUy, 
Staff  in  itimw; 
Drab  in  oUj, 
Staff  in  ttimw." 


YeS|  she  did  so,  and  foand  ahe  oonid  cany  watar  in  a  stere 
well  enoog^;  bat  when  she  got  home  with  the  water,  and 
the  old  witch  aaw  the  sieye»  she  cried  out, — 

"IHIB  YOn  H^VBN'T  81T0KXD  GUT  OF  TOUR  OWN 
BIUU8T/' 

So  the  old  witoh  ssid,now  she  might  go  into  the  byre 
to  pitch  out  dung  and  milk  kine ;  but  when  she  got  there 
she  fbund  a  pitchfork  so  long  and  heavy  she  couldnt  stir 
it^  much  less  work  with  it  She  didn't  know  at  all  what  to 
do,  or  what  to  make  of  it ;  but  the  lifede  birds  sang  again 
that  she  should  take  the  faioomstick  and  toes  ont  a  little 
with  that^  and  all  the  reet  of  the  dung  would  fly  after  iL 
So  she  did  that^and aa  soon  as  ever  she  began  with  the 
broomstick,  the  byre  was  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  swept 
and  washed. 

Now  she  had  to  milk  the  kine,  but  they  were  ao  rest- 
less that  they  kicked  and  friaked ;  there  waa  no  getting 
near  them  to  milk  them. 
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But  the  Utile  Uxde  Mag  ontnde,— 

'*  A  littU  dropk  ft  tinj  ni^ 
For  tha  Mttb  Uida  to  diiak  it  19." 

Tes»  die  did  tiiat;  ahe  juat  milked  a  tiny  drop,  'twee  ae 
mnch  as  ahe  ooald,  for  the  little  birds  outside;  and  then 
an  the  cowB  stood  stiU  and  let  her  milk  them.  Thegr 
neither  kicked  nor  fiiaked;  thqr  didn't  even  lift  a  l^g. 

80  when  the  old  witch  saw  her  coming  in  with  the 
milk,  she  cried  oot^ — 

<«Tkm  Ton  hatxn't  suckid  out  or  youb  own  brbasi 

Btrr  NOW  J08r  TAXI  ram  BULOK  WOOL  AND  WA8H  IT  WHITB." 

Thia  the  lassie  was  at  her  wit^s  end  to  know  how  to  do^ 
Ibr  she  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  who  could  wash 
black  wod  white.  StOl  she  said  nothing,  but  took  the 
wool  and  went  down  with  it  to  the  well  There  the  little 
birds  sang  again,  and  told  her  to  take  the  wool  and  dip  it 
into  the  great  bntt  that  stood  there ;  and  she  did  so,  and  out 
it  came  as  white  as  snow. 

"Wen,  I  neverT  said  the  old  witd^  when  ahe  came 
in  with  the  wool,  ''it's  no  good  keeping  yon.  Yon  can  do 
eveiything,  and  at  last  yonH  be  the  plague  of  my  life. 
We*d  best  part,  so  take  your  wages  and  be  off" 

Then  the  old  hag  drew  out  three  caakets,  one  red,  one 
green,  and  one  Uue^  and  of  these  the  lasaie  was  to  choose 
one  as  wages  for  her  service.  Now  she  didn't  know  at  aU 
which  to  chooee,  but  the  Uttle  birds  sang, — 

"  DobH  take  tfc*  red,  dont  tah*  Mm 
Bui  tak«  tiM  bfaMi  wliM  Bay  bi  tM 
ThiM  UtU«  eiMMaU  in  «  row ; 
W«  mm  the  mtrkii  and  to  we  know. 
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So  ahe  took  the  blue  casket^  as  the  fauda  aaog. 

"Bad  ludk  to  you,  then,"  said  the  oU  witoh;  ''see  if  1 
don't  make  yon  pay  for  this  1" 

So  when  the  man's  daughter  was  just  setting  ofl^  the  old 
witch  shot  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron  after  her,  but  ahe  sprang 
behind  the  door  and  hid  heiael^  so  that  it  missed  her,  for 
her  Mends^  the  little  biids,  had  told  her  beforehand  how  to 
behave.  Then  she  walked  on  and  on  as  Cut  as  ever  she 
oonld;  but  when  she  got  to  the  apple-tree,  she  heard  an 
awfiil  datter  behind  her  on  the  road,  and  that  was  flie  did 
witoh  and  her  daughter  coming  after  her. 

So  the  lassie  was  so  fiaglitened  and  soazed,  ahe  didnt 
know  what  to  do. 

"  C!ome  hither  to  me^  lassie,  do  you  hear,**  said  the  Apple- 
tree,  "  111  help  yon ;  get  under  my  branches  and  hide,  for 
if  they  catch  you  they'll  tear  yon  to  death,  and  take  the 
casket  firom  yon." 

Yes;  she  did  so,  and  she  had  hardly  hidden  herself 
before  up  came  the  old  witch  and  her  daughter. 

''Have  you  seen  any  lassie  pass  this  way,  you  apple- 
tree?"  said  the  old  hag. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Apple-tree ;  "  one  ran  by  here  an 
hour  ago;  but  now  she's  got  so  &r  ahead  youll  never 
catch  her  up." 

So  the  old  witch  tuned  back  and  went  home  again. 

Then  the  lassie  walked  on  a  bit,  but  when  she  came 
just  about  where  the  aheep  was,  she  heard  an  awftd  clatter 
beginning  on  the  road  behind  her,  and  she  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  she  was  so  scared  and  frightened;  for  she 
knew  well  enough  it  was  the  old  witch,  who  had  tfaou^ 
better  of  it 
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"Come  hither  to  me,  laasie/'  said  the  Wether,  ''and  111 
help  yov.  Hide  younelf  mider  my  fleece,  and  then  they'll 
not  see  yon ;  dee  theyll  take  away  the  caaket^  and  tear 
yon  to  death.* 

JoBt  then  up  came  the  old  witch,  tearing  along. 

''HaTo  yon  aean  any  laaaie  pass  here,  yon  aheep  ?"*  ahe 
cried  to  the  wether. 

"  Oh  yea,*  aaid  the  Wether,  "  I  saw  one  an  honr  ago, 
but  ahe  ran  80  ftat  yonll  never  catch  her.** 

So  the  old  witch  tuned  nrand  and  went  home. 

Bat  when  the  lassie  had  come  to  where  she  met  the  cow, 
she  heard  another  awftil  datter  behind  her. 

"Come  hither  to  me,  lassis,"  said  the  Cow,  ''and  111 
he^  yon  to  hide  yonxaelf  nnder  my  ndder,  dae  the  old  hag 
win  come  and  take  away  yonr  caaket^  and  tear  you  to 
death." 

Trae  enough,  it  wasn't  long  before  she  came  up. 

"  Have  yon  seen  any  lassie  pass  here,  you  cow  7*  said 
the  dd  hag. 

**  Yes,  I  saw  one  an  hooi  ago,"  said  the  Cow,  '^  but  she*s 
hi  away  now,  for  die  ran  so  fast  I  don't  think  you'll  ever 
catehharnp." 

So  the  old  hag  turned  round,  and  went  back  home 
again. 

When  the  lassie  had  walked  a  long,  long  way  farther  on, 
and  was  not  ht  fliom  the  hedge,  ehe  heard  again  that  awful 
datter  en  the  toad  bdimd  her,  and  die  got  scared  and 
frightened,  fior  she  knew  wdl  enough  it  was  the  old  hag 
and  her  daughter,  who  had  changed  their  minds. 

«Come  hither  to  me,  lasde,"  said  the  Hedge,  ''and  HI 
hdp  you.    Creep  under  my  twigp,  so  that  they  cant  see 
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yon;  eibe  tlteyll take  tlie  oaskat  fkom  jon,  and  tear yoa  to 
death." 

Tee;  she  made  all  the  haste  aha  oonld  to  get  under 
the  twjgs  of  the  hedga 

**  Have  yon  aeen  aiqr  haaie  paaa  thia  waj,  yoa  hedge  ?** 
said  the  old  hag  to  the  hedga 

'"No,  I  haven't  seen  any  laaaie,"  anaweied  the  Hedge» 
and  was  as  amooth-tongaed  aa  if  he  had  got  melted  batter 
in  his  month;  but  all  the  while  he  spread  himself  ont,  and 
made  himself  so  big  and  tall,  one  had  to  think  twice  before 
orossiog  him.  And  so  the  old  witch  had  no  help  for  it  but 
to  torn  ronnd  and  go  home  again. 

So  when  the  man's  daughter  got  home,  her  step-mothei 
and  her  step-sister  were  more  spiteftd  against  her  than  ever ; 
for  now  she  was  much  neater,  and  so  smart,  it  was  a  joy  to 
look  at  her.  Still  she  conldn't  get  leave  to  live  with  them, 
bat  they  drove  her  oat  into  a  pig-sty.  That  was  to  be  her 
house.  So  she  scrabbed  it  out  so  neat  and  dean,  and  then 
ahe  opened  her  casket,  just  to  see  what  she  had  got  for  her 
wages.  But  as  soon  as  ever  she  unlocked  it^  she  saw  inside 
so  much  gold  and  silver,  and  bvely  things,  which  came 
streaming  out  till  all  the  walls  were  hung  with  them,  and 
at  last  the  pig-sty  was  &r  grander  than  the  grandest  king's 
palace.  And  when  the  step-mother  and  her  dau^ter  came 
to  see  this,  they  almost  jumped  out  of  their  skin,  and  began 
to  aak  what  kind  of  a  place  she  had  down  there  ? 

''Oh,"  said  the  lassie,  "can't  you  see,  when  I  have  got 
such  good  wagea.  Twas  such  a  &mify  and  such  a  mistress 
to  serve,  you  couldn't  find  their  like  anywhere.** 

Yea ;  the  woman's  daughter  made  up  her  mind  to  go  oat 
to  serve  too,  that  she  might  get  just  such  another  gold  caaket 
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So  tii07  sat  down  to  spin  again,  and  now  the  woman's 
daa^pliter  was  to  spin  bristles^  and  the  man's  daughter  flax, 
and  she  whose  iihiead  first  snapped  was  to  go  down  the 
wdL  It  was  n*t  hmg;  as  70a  may  fimej,  befoie  the  woman's 
danghtei's  tinead  snapped,  and  so  they  threw  her  down  the 
wdL 

So  tlie  same  thing  happened.  She  fell  to  the  bottom, 
but  met  with  no  hann,  and  found  henelf  on  a  lovelj  green 
meadow.  When  she  had  walked  a  bit  she  came  to  tiie 
hedge. 

*I>ont  trsad  hard  on  me,  pmy,  lassie,  and  Fll  help  70a 
again,"  said  the  Hedge. 

"Oh  I"  said  she,  "what  should  I  caie  for  a  bondle  of 
twigsT  and  tmmped  and  stamped  over  the  hedge  tQI  it 
eracked  and  groaned  again. 

A  little  Ihither  on  she  came  to  the  oow,  which  walked 
about  ready  to  bust  for  want  of  milking. 

"Be  so  good  as  to  milk  me,  lassie,''  said  the  Oow,  "and 
rn  help  70a  again.  Drink  as  much  as  70a  please,  but 
throw  the  rest  over  m7  hooft." 

Tea,  she  did  that;  she  milked  the  cow,  and  drank  tQI 
she  ooold  drink  no  more ;  bat  when  she  left  off,  there  was 
none  left  to  throw  oyer  the  cow's  hooCi,  and  as  for  the  pail, 
she  tossed  it  down  the  hill  and  walked  on. 

When  ahe  had  gone  a  bit  farther,  she  came  to  the 
sheep,  which  walked  along  with  his  wool  dragging  after 
him* 

"Oh,  be  so  good  as  to  dip  me,  lassie,"  said  the  Sheep, 
"and  HI  serve  70a  again.  Take  aa  mnch  of  the  wool  as 
70Q  will,  bat  twist  the  rest  roand  m7  neck." 

WdL  she  did  that;  bat  she  went  so  caielesdy  to 
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work,  that  she  out  gieat  pieces  out  of  the  poor  sheep,  and  « 
fbr  the  wool,  she  canied  it  all  away  with  her. 

A  little  while  after  she  came  to  the  appla4Kee»  which 
stood  there  quite  crooked  with  finit  again. 

^  Be  so  good  as  to  pluck  the  apples  off  me  that  my  limbs 
may  grow  stiaiglht^  for  it's  weaiy  work  to  stand  all  awry," 
said  the  Apple-tree.  **  But  please  take  care  not  to  beat  me 
too  hard.  Eat  as  many  as  yon  will,  but  lay  the  rest  neatly 
round  my  root^  and  111  help  you  again." 

Well,  she  plucked  those  nearest  to  her,  and  thrashed 
down  those  she  couldn't  reach  with  the  pole ;  butshedidn't 
care  how  she  did  it^  and  broke  off  and  tore  down  great 
boughs,  and  ate  till  she  was  as  fuU  as  fiill  could  b^  and 
then  she  threw  down  the  rest  under  the  tree. 

So  when  she  had  gone  a  good  bit  farther,  she  came  to 
the  fiEom  where  the  old  witch  lived.  There  aha  aaksd  fior  a 
plaoe^  but  the  old  hag  said  she  wouldn't  have  any  more 
maids,  for  they  were  either  worth  nothing,  or  were  too 
dever^and  cheatedher  out  of  her  goods.  But  the  woman'a 
daughter  was  not  to  be  put  of^  she  would  have  a  place,  so 
the  old  witch  said  she'd  give  her  a  trial,  if  she  was  fit  for 
anything. 

The  first  thing  she  had  to  do  was  to  fetch  water  in  a 
sieve.  Well,  off  she  went  to  the  wall,  and  drew  water  in 
a  sieve,  but  as  fiut  as  she  got  it  in  it  ran  out  agpin.  So 
the  little  birds  ssng, 

*'  Danb  in  eUj, 
Pat  in  ttiftw ; 
Daub  In  oUj, 
Putin 


But  she  didn't  care  to  listen  to  the  birds'  song,  and 
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pdtod  them  with  day.  till  thiey  flew  off  fiur  awaj.  And 
80  ahe  had  to  go  home  with  the  empty  neve,  and  got  well 
ioolded  bj  the  old  witoL 

Then  ahe  wae  to  go  into  the  byie  to  dean  it^  and  milk 
the  Une.  But  ahe  wae  too  good  for  each  dizty  wodc,  ehe 
thoQ^t  Still,  ahe  went  oat  into  the  hyT%  but  when  ehe 
got  tbere^  die  oooldn't  get  on  at  all  with  the  pitohfbrk,  it 
wae  00  big.  The  biida  aaid  the  eeme  to  her  ae  thej  had 
oaid  to  her  etep-deter,  and  tdd  her  to  take  the  broomstiok, 
and  toiB  oat  a  little  doQg,  and  then  all  the  rest  would  fly- 
after  it;  bat  all  die  did  with  the  bwmnetidr  waa  to  throw 
it  at  the  bnda.  When  die  came  to  milk,  the  kine  were  so 
onraly,  thej  kidked  and  podied,  and  ereiy  time  ehe  got  a 
little  ndlk  in  the  pail,  orer  they  kioked  it  Then  the  Uide 
eang  again,— 

**  A  Uillt  drop^  nd  ft  tfa^  isp^ 
f«  tiM  unit  biids  to  drink  ft  1^" 

Bat  ahe  beat  and  banged  the  oowa  aboat^  and  threw  and 
pelted  at  the  Imda  everything  die  ooold  lay  hold  of,  and 
madeaoeh  a  to  do,'twaa  awM  to  aee.  So  ahe  didn't  make 
modi  dtfaer  of  her  pitohing  or  milking,  and  when  ahe  came 
in-doora  die  got  blowa  aa  wdl  aa  hard  worda  from  the  old 
witoh,  who  aant  her  off  to  waah  the  Uadk  wool  white;  bat 
thaL  tooL  ahe  *^^  no  better. 

Then  the  old  witdi  though  thia  raaUy  too  bad,  ao  ahe 
aet  oat  the  tfarae  eaaketa,  one  red,  one  green,  and  one  Uae, 
wd  aaid  ahe'd  no  loQger  any  need  of  her  aenrioea^  for  ahe 
Mant  wdth  keeping  hot  for  wagaa  die  ahoold  have  leavv 
to  chooae  wUdieTer  oaaket  ahe  pleaaed. 

Then  aaqg  the  little  birda,n- 
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*' DoD't  tdEA  the  Mdt  don't  tdw  the  fif««« 
But  choose  the  blue,  where  nuiy  be  eeen 
Three  little  oroeMe  ell  in  a  row ;    . 
We  eew  the  nuffki»  end  eo  we  know/' 

She  didn't  oare  a  pin  for  what  the  birds  sang,  bat  took 
the  zed,  whiob caught  her  eyemoeb  And  soahe  set  out  on 
her  road  home,  and  she  went  along  quietly  and  easily 
enongh ;  theie  was  no  one  who  oame  after  htir. 

So  when  she  got  home,  her  mother  was  ready  to  jump 
with  joy,  and  the  two  went  at  once  into  the  ingle,  and  put 
the  casket  up  there,  for  they  made  up  their  minds  there 
could  be  nothing  in  it  but  pure  silver  and  gold,  and  they 
thought  to  have  all  the  walls  and  roof  gilded  like  the  pig- 
sty. But  lol  when  they  opened  the  casket  there  came 
tumbling  out  nothing  but  toads,  and  frogs,  and  snakes ;  and 
worse  than  that^  wheneyer  the  woman's  daughter  opened 
her  mouth,  out  popped  a  toad  or  a  snake,  and  all  the  vermin 
one  ever  thought  o^  so  that  at  last  there  was  no  living  in 
the  house  with  her. 

That  was  all  the  wages  sks  got  for  going  out  to  secvioa 
with  the  old  witch. 


BUTTERCUP. 

Ohox  on  a  time  there  was  an  old  wife  who  sat  and  baked. 
Now  you  must  know  that  this  old  wife  had  a  little  son,  who 
was  so  phtmp  and  &t,  and  so  fond  of  good  things,  that  they 
called  him  Buttercup ;  she  had  a  dog,  too,  whose  name  was 
Ooldtooth,  and  as  she  was  baking,  all  at  once  (roldtooth 
began  to  bark. 
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''Aui  ont^  Bottaroapb  tiura't  a  dear  T  said  the  old  wife. 
«  and  eee  what  GaUtooUi  la  baikmg  at" 

60  tha  boj  lan  oat  and  came  back  (OTing  ooti — 

''Oh,  HeaTVL  help  nal  hare  oomee  a  greet  big  witoh, 
with  her  head  under  her  enn,  and  a  beg  at  her  baok/* 

<«  Jump  under  the  kneading-trough  and  hide  joantUT 
aeid  his  mother. 

So  in  oane  the  old  hacr • 

**  Good  daj.'^esid  aha. 

"  God  Ueee  Toa  r  aaid  Botteroap's  mother, 

**  Isn't  yonr  Buttercup  at  home  to-day?"  adDsd  the  hag. 

'^No.thatheisn^  He's  out  in  the  wood  with  hie  fiilher 
shooting  ptannigan." 

^Flagne  tskeit^said  the  hag,  "* iGvr  I  had  euoh  anioe 
little  sihrer  knife  I  wanted  to  give  him." 

Tip,  pjpl  here  I  sm,"  said  Butteraop  under  the 
kneading-trou^  and  out  he  came. 

^Tm  so  old  and  stiff  in  the  baok,"  said  the  hsg, 
**  70U  must  orsep  into  the  bag  and  fotoh  it  out  for  your- 
self 

But  iHien  Butteroup  was  well  into  the  ba^  the  hsg 
thrsw  it  over  her  back  and  strode  cO,  and  when  thqr  had 
gone  a  good  bit  of  the  way,  the  old  hsg  got  tired  and 

"How  fsr  is  it  off  to  Snoring?" 

*"  Half  a  mile,"  answered  Butteroup. 

So  the  hag  put  down  the  sack  on  the  road,  and  went 
aside  by  hendf  into  the  wood,  and  lay  down  to  deep. 
Meantime  Butteroup  set  to  woA  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  aaek 
with  his  knife ;  then  he  crept  out  end  put  a  gieat  root  of  a 
fir-tree  into  the  esok,  and  nn  hone  to  his  mother. 
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When  the  hag  got  home,  and  saw  what  there  was  in  the 
iack,  you  may  fancy  she  was  in  a  fine  lagei 

Next  day  the  old  wife  sat  and  baked  again,  and  her  dog 
began  to  bark,  just  as  he  did  the  day  before. 

"Bun  out^  Buttercup,  my  boy/'  said she^  "and  see  what 
Goldtoothis  barking  at" 

"Well,  I  neverl"  died  Buttercup,  as  soon  as  he  got 
out;  if  there  isn't  that  ugly  old  beast  ooming  again  with  her 
head  under  her  arm,  and  a  great  sack  at  her  baok." 

"  Under  the  kneading-trough  with  you  and  hide,"  said 
his  mother. 

"Good  day  I"  said  the  hag,  "is  your  Buttercup  at  home 
to-day?" 

"Fm  sorxy  to  say  he  isnV'  said  his  mother;  "  he's  out 
in  the  wood  with  his  &ther  shooting  ptannigan." 

"What  a  bore,"  said  the  hag;  "here  I  have  a  beautiful 
little  silver  spoon  I  want  to  give  him." 

"  Pip,  pip  I  here  I  am,"  said  Buttercup,  and  crept  out 

"I'm  so  stifiTintfaebaok,"  said  the  old  witch,  "you  must 
creep  into  the  sack  and  fetch  it  out  for  youiBel£" 

So  when  Buttercup  was  well  into  the  sack,  the  hag 
swung  it  over  her  shoulders  and  set  off  home  as  fiut  as  her 
legs  could  cany  her.  But  when  they  had  gone  a  good  bit 
she  grew  weaiy  and  asked, — 

"How  fiff  is  it  off  to  Snoring?" 

"A  mile  and  a  hal("  answered  Buttercup. 

So  the  hag  set  down  the  sack,  and  went  aside  into  the 
wood  to  sleep  a  bit^  but  while  she  slept^  Buttercup  made  a 
hole  in  the  sack  and  got  out  and  put  a  great  stone  into  it 
Kow,  when  the  old  witch  got  home,  she  made  agreat  fiieon 
the  health,  and  put  a  big  pot  on  it  and  got  eveiything  ready 
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to  boil  Battaraup ;  bat  when  ahe  took  the  8a6k»  and  thought 
■he  ires  going  to  torn  out  Batteroap  into  the  pot^  down 
phunpedthe  atone  and  made  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot^  ao  that  the  miter  nn  out  and  quenohed  the  file.  Then 
the  old  haff  iroa  in  a  dieadftil  lase.  and  said. "  If  he  makea 
himadf  ever  ao  heavj  next  time,  he  ahan't  take  me  in  again." 
The  third  day  eveijrihing  went  jnat  as  it  had  gone  twioe 
befine;  GoMtooth  b^gan  to  bark;  and  Batteraap'a  mother 
aaid  to  ^tiWj— 

^Do  ran  out  and  aee  what  our  dog  ia  baxking  at" 
So  oat  he  went^  bat  he  aoon  oame  baek  dying  oat^ — 

*  HeaTen  aave  oa  I  Here  oomea  the  dd  hag  again  with 
her  h^ad  nnder  her  ann,  and  a  aaok  at  her  badk.** 

*  .Tump  onder  the  Vllg^<^wlg^fawngh  MMJ   hide^**  laid 

Ida  mother. 

*Qood  dayr  aaid  the  hag,  as  ahe  oame  in  at  the  door; 
"*  ia  yonr  Botteroi^  at  home  to-day  ?  "* 

"  Yoa'ra  veiy  kind  to  aak  after  him,"  aaid  hia  mother; 
''bat  he'a  oat  in  the  wood  with  hia  fiither  ahooting  ptar- 
mnan." 

''What  a  bore  now,"  aaid  the  old  hag;  "here  haye  I 
got  aaoh  a  beaotifiil  little  ailver  foik  for  him." 

"Pip^  pipl  herel  am,"  aaid  Batteroap,  aa  he  came  oat 
uPQODa  onder  ^be  kttBaM]itfc**troafluia 

Ttai  ao  atiir  in  the  baek,"  aaid  the  hag;  "yoa  maat 
eraap  into  the  aaok  and  fetch  it  oat  for  yooneUl" 

fiat  when  Batteroap  waa  well  inaide  die  aaok,  the  old 
nagawong  it  aeraaa  her  ahoalden,  and  aet  off  aa  ftat  aa  ahe 
ooaU.  Thia  time  ahe  did  not  tarn  aaide  to  deep  by  the 
way,  bat  went  atraight  home  with  Batteroap  in  the  aacl^ 
and  when  ahe  leaohed  her  luraae  it  waa  Sanday. 
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So  the  old  hag  said  to  her  daughter, — 

"Now  yon  most  take  Batteroap  and  kill  him,  and  hofl 
him  nioely  till  I  come  baok,  for  I'm  olf  to  ohmoh  to  bid 
mj  guests  to  dimier." 

So,  when  all  in  the  house  were  gone  to  chuxeh,  the 
dangihter  was  to  take  Buttercup  and  kill  him,  but  then  she 
didn't  know  how  to  set  about  it  at  alL 

"  Stop  a  fait^''  said  Buttercup;  ^  VH  soon  show  you 
how  to  do  it;  just  lay  your  head  on  the  ohopping-block, 
and  you'll  soon  see." 

So  the  poor  silly  thing  laid  her  head  down,  and  Butter- 
eup  took  an  axe  and  obopped  her  head  ofl^  just  as  if  shs 
had  been  a  ohioken.  Then  he  laid  her  head  in  tlie  bed, 
and  popped  her  body  into  the  pot^  and  boiled  it  so  niody ; 
and  when  he  had  done  that,  he  climbed  up  on  the  ioo(  and 
dragged  up  with  him  the  fir-tree  root  and  the  stone,  and  put 
the  one  over  the  door,  and  the  other  at  the  top  of  the  dhimney 

So  when  the  household  came  back  from  diuroh,  and  saw 
the  head  on  the  bed,  they  thought  it  was  the  dau^^ter  who 
lay  there  asleep;  and  then  they  thought  they  would  just 
taste  the  broth. 

'*  Good,  hj  mj  traCli  t 
Battaronp  broth,* 

said  the  old  hag. 

"  Good,  Vr  my  troth  t 
Dftoghtor  broth,** 

■aid  Buttercup  down  the  chimney,  but  no  one  heeded  hun. 
So  the  old  hag^s  husband,  who  was  ereiy  Ut  as  bad  as 
she,  took  the  spoon  to  have  a  taste. 

"  Good,  by  my  troth  f 
Battaroup  broth,' 
said  hik 
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Good,  It  flij  tralh  f 


•aid  Bottenrnp  down  tlie  ohimnqr  pipe. 

IlienthqraUb^gantowcxiiderwhoitooiildbetluit  duit- 
tered  m^  and  nm  out  to  see.  But  wlian  Uiqr  oune  oat  at 
the  dooi;Biitteioii9  threw  down  on  them  the  fir-tree  root 
and  the  8toiie»  and  faioke  all  their  heads  to bita.  Afterthat 
he  took  an  the  gold  and  silver  that  lay  in  the  hoose^  and 
went  home  to  his  mother,  and  became  a  rich  man. 


TAinSQ  THE 


Qhob  on  a  time  there  waa  a  king;  and  he  had  a  dan^ter 
who  was  such  a  soold,  and  idiose  toogue  went  so  ftst^  there 
was  no  stoppiog  it  So  he  gave  out  that  the  man  who  could 
stop  her  tongne  should  have  the  Prinoess  to  wif e^  and  half 
his  kboigdom  into  the  bargain.  Now,  three  farotheis^  who 
heard  this,  made  up  their  minds  to  go  and  try  their  lack; 
and  first  of  an  the  two  elder  went»  for  thqr  thon^t  they 
were  the  dererest;  but  they  couldn't  cope  with  hat  at  aU, 
and  got  weU  thrashed  besides. 

Then  Boots,  the  youngest^  set  off;  and  when  he  bad 
gone  a  little  way  he  fionnd  an  osier  band  lying  on  the  road, 
and  he  picked  it  np.  When  he  had  gone  a  little  farther 
he  fimnd  a  piece  of  a  broken  plate,  and  he  picked  that  up 
toa  A  little  fiuither  on  he  found  a  dead  magpie,  and  a 
little  fiuither  on  still,  a  crooked  ram's  horn;  so  he  went  on 
a  bit  and  foond  the  fellow  to  the  horn;  and  at  last^  just  ss 
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he  was  Grossing  the  fields  hj  the  king's  palaoe^  wheie  they 
were  pitAKlng  out  dung,  he  found  a  wom-ont 
AU  these  things  he  took  with  him  into  the  pekoe,  aiid 
hefeve  the  Prinoess. 

'^  Good  day,**  said  he. 

""Good  day"  said  she,  and  made  a  wiy  ho^ 

"  Oan  I  get  my  magpie  oooked  hare  t "  he  adosd. 

« I  'm  abaad  it  will  bont,"  answered  the  PlineessL 

''OhI  never  fear;  ficHr  m  jnst  tie  this  oner  hand  rand 
it^"  said  the  lad,  as  he  pulled  it  oat 

''The  &t  wiU  run  out  of  it^**  said  the  Prinoess. 

'"Ehen  Fll  hold  this  under  it,"  said  the  lad,  and  ahowed 
her  the  piece  of  broken  plate. 

"  You  are  so  crooked  in  your  words  "  said  the  Prinoesi, 
*"  there's  no  knowing  where  to  have  you." 

«'No,rmnotoiooked,"saidthelad;  ''but  this  k,"  m  he 
held  up  one  of  the  horns. 

«"  Weill"  said  the  Prinoess,'' I  never  saw  the  matah  of 
this  in  all  my  days." 

"Why,  here  you  see  the  matoh  to  it"  said  the  lad,  sa 
he  pulled  out  the  other  ram's  horn. 

''I  think,"  said  the  Princess,"  you  must  have  come  hsra 
to  wear  out  my  tongue  with  your  nonsense." 

" No,  I  have  not,"  said  the  lad;  ''but  this  is  wom  oat,* 
as  he  pulled  out  the  shoe-sole. 

To  this  the  Prinoess  hadnt  a  word  to  say,  far  she  had 
fairly  lost  her  vdoe  with  rage. 

"Now  you  are  mine,"  said  the  lad;  and  so  he  got  the 
Prinoess  to  wife,  and  half  the  kingdom. 
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SHOBTSHAKlCa 

Qna  on  a  tame  then  mm  a  poor  ooaple  who  lived  ia  a 
tumUe-down  hnt^  in  whioh  there  was  nothing  but  Ueck 
wantk  ao  that  thflj  hadn't  a  nuoel  to  eat^  nor  a  itidk  to  bonL 
But  though  they  had  next  to  nothing  of  other  thiQgi,  they 
had  God's  UeMing  in  the  way  of  childien,  and  evety  year 
thij  had  another  habe.  Kow,  when  thia  etoiy  b^gina,  th^ 
were  jnat  looldqg  out  fiir  a  new  child ;  and,  to  tell  the  trakh, 
the  hnaband  wae  other  croaa^  and  he  was  always  going 
ahoot  gronibliQg  and  growling,  and  sayxD^  **  For  his  part,  he 
thoo^  one  wi^  have  too  many  of  these  God's  gifts." 
So  when  the  time  osme  that  the  babe  was  to  be  bom,  he 
went  oir  into  the  wood  to  fietoh  fuel,  saying  ''he didn't  case 
to  stop  and  see  the  yoong  sqnaller;  he'd  be  sue  to  hear 
him  soon  enon^  sereamisg  for  food" 

Now,  when  her  husband  was  weU  out  of  the  houses  his 
wife  gave  birth  to  a  beaatifiil  boy,  who  bqgsn  to  look  aboot 
the  room  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  into  the  wodd* 

''Oh,  dear  mother!"  he  ssid,  "give  me  some  of  my 
brothel's  cast-ofT  clothes^  and  a  few  days'  food,  and  IH  go 
out  into  the  world  and  try  my  Inok;  yon  have  childien 
enoD^  as  it  is,  that  I  can  see." 

''Godhe^yoa,my  sonl"  answered  his  mother;  "that 
can  never  be,  yon  are  &r  too  yoong  yet" 

But  the  tiny  ooe  stack  to  what  he  ssid,  and  b^gpd  ana 
pnyed  till  his  mother  was  forced  to  let  him  have  a  few  old 
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lagB,  and  a  litUe  food  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  off  he  went 
right  meirily  and  manfdlly  into  the  wide  world.  But  he 
was  Boaroe  out  of  the  house  before  his  mother  had  another 
boy,  and  he  too  looked  about  him  and  said — 

^  Oh,  dear  mother  1  give  me  some  of  my  brothei^s  old 
dothes,  and  a  few  days'  food,  and  111  go  out  into  the  worid 
to  find  my  twin-brother ;  you  have  ohDdren  enough  already 
on  yonr  hands,  that  I  can  see." 

*  Gk)d  help  you,  my  poor  little  feUow  r  said  his  mother; 
^you  are  fiBor  too  little,  tins  will  never  do."* 

But  it  was  no  good;  the  tiny  one  begged  and  prnyed  so 
hard,  till  he  got  some  old  tattered  rags  and  a  bundle  of  food; 
and  so  he  wandered  out  into  the  world  like  a  man,  to  find 
his  twin-brother.  Now,  when  the  younger  had  walked  a 
while,  he  saw  his  brother  a  good  bit  on  before  him,  so  he 
called  out  to  him  to  stop. 

''Halloa!  oan*t  you  stop?  why,  you  lay  legs  to  the 
ground  as  if  you  were  ranning  a  race.  But  you  mif^  just 
as  well  have  stayed  to  see  your  youngest  brother  before 
set  you  off  into  the  world  in  such  a  hurry." 

So  the  elder  stopped  and  looked  round;  and  when  the 
younger  had  oome  up  to  him  and  told  him  the  whole  stoiy» 
and  how  he  was  his  brother,  he  went  on  to  say, — 

'*  But  let's  sit  down  here  and  see  what  our  mother  has 
given  us  for  food."  So  they  sat  down  together,  and  were 
soon  great  Mends» 

Now  when  they  had  gone  a  bit  fiB;ither  on  their  way 
they  came  to  a  brook  which  ran  through  a  green  meadow, 
and  the  youngest  said  now  the  time  was  oome  to  give  one 
another  names ;  "  Since  we  set  off  in  such  a  huny  that  we 
ft  time  to  do  it  at  home,  we  may  as  well  do  it  here.* 
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*  Wen,'' atid  tba  dder, '' and  what  flhaU  joiir  name  be  ?** 
*Ohl*  nid  tlie  youQger,  ^mj  name  ahall  be  Short- 

shanka;  and  yonxi^  what  ahaU  it  be  t" 

« I  win  be  oalled  Kiog  Studj,"  anawerod  the  eldeat 

So  fhej  dniatened  each  other  in  the  biocdE»  and  went 
on;  bat  when  thqr  ImA  walked  a  while  thej  oame  to  a 
ORM  xoad.  and  agieed  thej  ahoold  part  thare»  and  eadh  take 
hie  own  load.  So  they  parted,  bat  thej  hadn*t  gone  half 
a  mile  befbro  their  loada  met  agein.  So  thej  patted  the 
aeoondtime^  and  took  each  a  road;  bat  in  a  little  while  the 
Mois  thing  happened,  and  thej  met  again,  they  aoaroe  knew 
how;  and  the  aame  thing  happened  a  third  time  alao.  Then 
they  agreed  that  they  ahoold  eadh  choose  a  qnazter  of  the 
hearena,  and  one  was  to  go  east  and  the  other  west;  bat 
beftne  they  parted,  the  dder  said,— 

"If  yoa  e?er  fidl  into  misfortane  or  need,  call  three 
tones  on  me,  and  I  will  come  and  help  yoa;  bat  mind  yoa 
don't  call  on  me  till  yoa  are  at  the  last  pinch." 

« Wen,"  said  Shortshanks,  *if  that's  to  be  the  role,  I 
don't  think  we  shall  meet  again  veiy  soon." 

After  that  thqr  bade  each  other  good-bye^  and  Short- 
ahanka  went  east  and  King  Stardy  west 

Now,  yon  most  know  when  Shortshanks  had  gone 
a  good  bit  alone,  he  met  an  dU,  old,  crook-backed 
hi^  who  had  only  one  ej%  and  Sbartshanka  snapped  it 
vp. 

'^  Oh  I  oh  r  screamed  the  hag;  *  what  baa  become  of  my 
eytr 

*  What  win  yoa  give  me,"  aaked  Shortshanks, "  if  yoa 
get  yoor  eye  bai&  T" 

*  in  give  yoa  a  sword,  and  sachaswordl    HwiUpaft 
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a  whole  amij  to  flighty  be  it  ever  so  great^**  aoewered  fte 
old  wontaiL 

"Out with it^ then r  aaid ShortBhanka. 

So  the  oM  hag  gave  him  the  swozd,  aiid  got  her  eje  baek 
again.  After  that  ShortBhankB  wandered  on  a  idule^  and 
another  old,  old,  orook-baoked  hag  met  him  who  had  only  oDe 
eye,  which  ShortBhanks  stole  before  she  was  aware  of  Um. 

''OhI  ohi  whatever  has  become  of  my  eye  f  "  Boreamed 
the  hag. 

""What  win  yon  give  me  to  get  your  eye  back f*  asked 
Shortshanka. 

''Ill  give  you  a  ahip,^  said  the  woman,  ''which  can  sail 
over  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  aiid  over  hi(^  hilla  and 
deep  dales.*' 

"Well,  out  with  itr  said  ShortshankB. 

So  the  old  woman  gave  him  a  little  tiny  ship,  no  bigger 
than  he  could  put  in  his  pockety  and  she  got  her  eye  back 
again,  and  they  each  went  their  way.  But  when  he  had 
wandered  on  a  long,  long  way,  he  met  a  third  time  an  old, 
old,  crook-backed  hag,  with  only  one  eye.  This  eye  too, 
Shortshanks  stole ;  and  when  the  hag  screamed  and  made 
a  great  to-do,  bawling  out  what  had  become  of  her  eye, 
Shoitshanks  said, — 

"  What  will  you  give  me  to  get  back  your  eye  ?*' 

Then  she  answered, — 

"  rU  give  you  the  art  how  to  brew  a  hundred  lasts  of 
malt  at  one  strike.* 

Well,  for  teaching  that  ait  the  old  hag  got  back  her 
eye,  and  they  each  went  their  way. 

But  when  Shortshanks  had  walked  a  little  way,  ha 
thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  tiy  lus  ship;  so  he 
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look  it  oat  of  liift  podkit^  aai  pot  flnt  odo  foot  into  it^  and 
than  tbo  other;  tad  as  aooii  ao  over  bo  set  one  foot  into  it 
it  b^gpn  to  gnnr  Uigger  and  biggei^  and  bj  the  tune  be  set 
the  othv  fi>ot  into  it^  it  iraa  ae  big  as  other  ahipe  that  sail 
on  the  wetL    Then  Bhqrtnbffinha  aaidt 

""Off  and  away,  over  fteab  water  and  aalt  water,  over 
h^  billa  and  deep  daleai  and  don't  stop  till  yon  oome  to 
the  kincf a  palaeeL** 

.Andlol  ewaj  went  the  abip  aa  awiftly  as  a  bird  thzongb 
the  aVy  till  it  oame  down  a  little  below  the  king^s  pelaoe^ 
and  there  it  stopped.  From  the  palace  windows  people 
had  stood  and  seen  Shortshanks  oome  sftilifig  alon^  and 
thej  were  all  so  amased  that  thej  ran  down  to  see  who  it 
eonld  be  that  oame  sailing  in  e  ship  throns^  the  air«  Bat 
while  they  were  ronning  down,  Shortshanks  bad  stepped 
oat  of  bis  ship  and  pat  it  into  bis  pocket  agein ;  for  as  soon 
as  be  stepped  oat  of  it^  it  became  as  small  as  it  was  when 
be  got  it  ftom  the  old  woman.  So  those  who  bad  ran  down 
from  the  palace  saw  no  one  bat  a  xiiggad  little  boj  standing 
down  there  bj  the  strand.  Then  the  king  aaked  whence 
he  earner  bat  the  boy  said  be  did  n't  know,  nor  ooold  be  tell 
them  bow  be  bad  got  there.  There  be  was,  and  that  was  all 
they  eoold  get  out  of  him;  bat  be  bagged  and  prayed  so 
piettfly  to  get  a  plaoe  in  the  king^s  palaoe,  saying  if  there 
was  nothix^  else  for  him  to  do  be  coold  cany  in  wood 
and  water  for  the  kitchen-maid,  that  their  hearts  were 
tooehed,  and  he  got  leave  to  stay  there. 

Now  when  Shortshanks  came  ap  to  the  palaoe  he  saw 
bow  it  was  an  bong  with  Uack,  both  ontside  and  hi,  wall 
and  foof ;  so  he  asked  the  kitdhen-maid  what  all  thai 

It 
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"Don't  you  know?**  said  the  Idtdheii-maid;  'TU  soon 
tell  70a :  the  king's  daughter  ^rss  ptomiaed  away  a  long 
time  ago  to  three  Ogres,  and  next  Thuisday  evening  one 
of  them  is  ooming  to  fetch  her.  Bitter  Bed,  it  is  troe,  has 
given  out  that  he  is  man  enough  to  set  her  free^  bat  God 
knows  if  he  can  do  it;  and  now  70a  know  wh7  we  are  all 
in  grief  and  sonow.** 

So  when  Thnisday  evening  came,  Bitter  Bed  led  the 
Princess  down  to  the  stiand,  for  there  it  was  she  was  to 
meet  the  Ogre,  and  he  was  to  sta7  b7  her  there  and  watch; 
but  he  wasn't  likel7  to  do  the  Ogre  mnoh  hann,  I  reckon, 
for  as  soon  as  ever  the  Princess  had  sat  down  on  the  strand 
Bitter  Bed  dunbed  up  into  a  great  tree  that  stood  there,  and 
hid  himself  as  well  as  he  could  among  the  booghs.  The 
Princess  bagged  and  pra7ed  him  not  to  leave  her,  but 
Bitter  Bed  tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  her,  and  all  he  said 
was^ — 

^  Tis  better  for  one  to  lose  life  than  for  two.** 

That  was  what  Bitter  Bed  said 

Meantime  Shortshanks  went  to  the  kitdhen-maid,  and 
asked  her  so  prettQ7  if  he  mightn't  go  down  to  the  strand 
for  a  bit 

"And  what  should  take  70U  down  to  the  strand ?** 
asked  the  kitchen-maid.  ^  You  know  you've  no  baaroesa 
there.** 

"*  Oh,  dear  Mend,**  said  Shortshanks,  **  do  let  me  go !  I 
should  so  like  to  ran  down  there  and  pla7  a  while  with 
the  other  children ;  that  I  should." 

''Well,  weUl**  said  the  kitchen-maid,  *off  with  you; 
but  don't  let  me  catch  70U  sta7ing  there  a  bit  over  the  tima 
when  the  brose  for  supper  must  be  set  on  the  fire,  and  the 
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fOMk  pot  on  the  spit ;  and  let  me  86e»  when  yon  ooDie  back 
mind  yon  bring  a  good  annM  of  wood  with  yon." 

Tea,  Shortahanka  would  mind  all  that;  ao  off  he  xan 
down  to  the  atiand. 

Bat  jnat  aa  he  leached  the  apot  where  the  Princeaa  aat^ 
what  ahonld  come  bat  the  Ogre  tearing  along  in  hia  ahip» 
80  that  the  wind  roaied  and  howled  after  hhn.  He  waa  ao 
tail  and  stoat  it  waa  awftil  to  look  on  him,  and  he  had  five 
heads  of  hia  own. 

''Hre  and  flame!"  screamed  the  Ogre. 

''Fire  and  flame  yooraelfr  said  Shoitshanka. 

'' Oan  yoa  flght  7**  roared  the  Ogre. 

"^  If  I  can%  I  can  leaxn,"  aaid  ghCT<^^<^"^» 

So  the  Ogre  alraok  at  him  with  a  great  thick  iron  dnb 
which  he  had  in  hia  fiat^  and  the  earth  and  atonea  flew  np 
fire  yarda  into  the  air  after  the  atroke. 

''MyTaaid  Shortahanka^  ** that  waa  something  like  a 
Uow,  bat  now  yon  ahall  aee  a  atroke  of  mine." 

Then  he  graaped  the  aword  he  had  got  from  the  dd 
oraok«baoked  ha^  and  oat  at  the  Ogre;  and  away  went  all 
hia  fire  heada  flying  over  the  aand.  So  when  the  Prinoeaa 
aaw  ahe  waa  aaved,  ahe  waa  ao  glad  that  ahe  acaroe  knew 
what  to  do,  and  ahe  jomped  and  danced  far  joy.  *Oome, 
lie  down,  and  deep  a  little  in  my  lap,**  ahe  aaid  to  Short- 
ahanka^ and  aa  he  dept  ahe  threw  over  him  a  tinad  robe. 

Now  yoa  moat  know  it  waan't  long  before  Bitter  Bed 
crept  down  from  the  tree»  aa  aoon  aa  he  saw  there  waa 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  way,  and  he  went  ap  to  the  Princeaa 
and  threatened  her,  nntil  ahe  promised  to  say  it  waa  he  who 
had  aaved  her  life;  for  if  ahe  woaldn't  say  ao,  he  aaid  he 
woold  kin  her  on  the  apot    After  that  he  cat  oot  the  Ogr^a 
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hingB  and  tongae^  and  wrapped  them  np  in  hia  haodker- 
ohief,  and  so  led  the  PxinceBa  back  to  the  palace^  and  what- 
ever hononia  he  had  not  before  he  got  then,  £ar  the  king 
did  not  know  how  to  find  honour  enoogih  for  him,  and  made 
him  ait  every  day  on  his  lig^t  hand  at  dinner. 

As  for  ShoxtshankB,  he  went  first  of  all  on  boacrd  the 
Ogre's  ship,  and  took  a  whole  heap  of  gdd  and  silver  nag^ 
as  large  as  hoops,  and  trotted  off  with  them  as  hard  as  he 
couM  to  the  palace.  When  the  kitchen-maid  set  her  eyes 
'  on  all  that  gold  and  silver,  she  was  qidte  scared,  and  asked 
him, — 

"But  dear,  good  GBiortshanks,  wherever  did  you  get 
all  this  from  V*  for  she  was  rather  afraid  he  hadn't  come 
ng^y  by  it 

''Ohr  answered  Shortshanks,  "I  went  home  for  a  bit^ 
and  there  I  found  these  hoops,  which  had  fiallen  off  some 
old  pails  of  ours,  so  I  laid  hands  on  them  for  yon  if  yoa 
must  know." 

Well,  when  the  kitchen-maid  heard  they  were  for  her, 
she  said  nothing  more  about  the  matter,  but  fliankad  Short- 
shanks,  and  they  were  good  friends  again. 

The  next  Thursday  evening  it  was  the  same  story  over 
again;  aU  were  in  grief  and  trouble,  but  Bitter  Bed  said,  aa 
he  had  saved  the  Princess  from  one  Ogre  it  was  hard  if  he 
couldn't  save  her  frt>m  another;  and  down  he  led  her  to 
the  strand  as  brave  as  a  lion.  But  he  didn't  do  this  Qgre 
much  harm  either,  for  when  the  time  came  that  they  looked 
for  the  Ogre  he  said,  as  he  had  said  before, — 

* 'Tis  better  one  should  lose  life  than  two,"  and  crapt  iqp 
into  his  tree  again.  But  Shortshanks  bagged  the  kitohsii- 
maid  to  let  him  go  down  to  the  strand  for  a  little. 
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*Ohr  asked  the  kitcheii-inaid,  "and  what  boaini 
tMf%  joQ  down  flisret 

''Dear  fti0Dd,'*8aid  ShoitBhanka, " do  piaylet  me  gol 
I  long  80  to  run  down  and  play  a  whfle  with  the  other 
ehildien.'* 

Well,  Hie  Idtdben-maid  gaye  him  leave  to  go,  but  he 
must  promiae  to  be  back  by  the  time  the  loaat  was  tamed, 
and  he  was  to  mind  and  bring  a  big  bondle  of  wood  with 
hint  So  ShortBhanks  had  scaioe  got  down  to  the  strand 
when  the  Ogre  came  tearing  along  in  his  ship,  so  that  the 
wind  howled  and  roared  anrand  him ;  he  was  twice  as  big 
as  the  other  Ogre»  and  he  had  ten  heads  on  lus  shonldem. 

'' Fire  and  flame  r  screamed  the  Ogre. 

"Fire  and  flame  yourself  1"  answered  Shottshanka. 

''Can  yon  fight 7"  roared  the  Ogre. 

"  If  I  can%  I  can  learn,*  said  Shoitshanks. 

Ihen  the  Ogre  struck  at  him  with  his  iron  dab;  it  was 
even  bigger  than  that  which  the  first  Ogre  had,  and  the 
earth  and  stones  flew  up  ten  ysrds  into  the  air. 

"MyT  said  Shortshanks,  "that  was  something  like  a 
blow;  now  you  shall  see  a  stroke  of  mine."  Then  he  grasped 
his  sword,  and  cut  ott  all  the  Ogre's  ten  heads  at  one  blow, 
and  sent  them  dandng  away  over  the  sand. 

l%en  the  Princess  said  again  to  him,  "lie  down  and 
sleep  a  little  while  on  my  lap;**  and  while  Shortahanks 
lay  there,  she  threw  over  him  a  silver  robe.  Bat  as  soon 
as  Hitter  Red  marked  that  there  was  no  mors  danger  in 
the  way  he  crept  down  from  the  tree,  and  threatened  the 
Prinoeas,  till  she  was  fbroed  to  give  her  word  to  say  it  waa 
he  who  had  set  her  free;  after  that  he  cut  the  Inngi  and 
tongae  oat  of  the  Ogre,  and  wrapped  them  in  his  handker- 
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ehie(  and  led  the  Fkincess  back  to  the  palaoe.  Then  yon 
mayfiuioy  what  mirth  and  joy  there  wae^  and  the  Idpg  was 
at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  show  Bitter  Bed  honour 
and  &Yonr  enough. 

This  tune»  too,  ShortahankB  took  a  whole  aimM  of  gold 
and  silyer  lings  from  the  Ogre's  ship,  and  when  he  came 
hack  to  the  palace  the  kitchen-maid  clapped  her  hands  in 
wonder,  addog  wherever  he  got  all  that  gold  and  silver 
booL  Bat  Shortshanks  answered  that  he  had  been  home 
a  while,  and  that  the  hoops  had  fsdlen  off  some  old  pails, 
so  he  had  laid  his  hands  on  them  for  his  firiend  the  kitchen- 


So  when  the  third  Thnisday  evening  came,  eveiything 
happened  as  it  had  happened  twice  before;  the  whole 
palace  was  htmg  with  black,  and  all  went  abont  mooming 
and  weeping.  But  Bitter  Bed  said  he  couldn't  see  what 
need  they  had  to  be  so  afiraid;  he  had  &eed  the  Princess 
from  two  Ogres,  and  he  could  veiy  well  free  her  from  a 
third;  so  he  led  her  down  to  the  strand,  but  when  the  time 
drew  near  for  the  Ogre  to  come  up,  he  crept  into  his  tree 
again  and  hid  himself.  The  Princess  bagged  and  pmyed, 
but  it  was  no  good,  for  Bitter  Bed  said  again, — 

*"TiB  better  that  one  should  lose  life  than  twa" 

That  evening  too^  ShoitBhanla  bagged  fixr  leavB  to  go 
down  to  the  strand 

"Ohl"  said  the  kitdhen-maid,'*  what  ahould  take  yon 
down  there  ?** 

But  he  begged  and  prayed  so,  that  at  last  he  got  leave 
to  go,  only  he  had  to  promise  to  be  back  in  the  kitchen 
again  when  the  roast  was  to  be  turned.  So  off  he  went^ 
but  he  had  scarce  reached  the  strand  when  the  Ogre 
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wilfa  the  wiiidho^liiig  and  roaring  after  hixiL  Hewaemaoh, 
mooh  bagger  tban  either  of  tbe  other  two^  and  he  had  flfteoii 
beada  on  his  shonlden. 

**  Fixe  and  flame  I  **  roared  oat  the  Ogia 

"Fbe  and  flame  yonmelf  r  said  Shoitdiankab 

"OuyoaQght}*  aoreamed  theQgre. 

*If  I  oan%  I  can  leam,"  wtaA  Shortahanka. 

*  rU  aoon  teaoh  yoa."  aoreamed  the  Qgie,  and  atnudt  at 
him  with  hia  mm  oIab»  10  that  the  earth  and  atones  flew  up 
fifteen  yaida  into  the  air. 

'^Myl"  Mid  Shartshanka. " that  was  anrnt^knuw  liWi  a 
blow;  but  now  yon  ahaU  see  a  stroke  of  mine."* 

As  he  said  that^  he  grasped  his  sword,  and  cot  off  all 
the  Ogre^a  fifteen  heads  at  one  blow,  and  aent  them  aU 
daneing  o?er  the  sand. 

So  the  Princess  waa  freed  ftom  all  the  Ogrs%  and  ahe 
both  blessed  and  thanked  Shariahanka  for  saTing  her  lifb. 

**  Sleep  now  a  while  on  my  lap  *  ahe  said ;  and  he  laid 
his  head  on  her  lap,  and  while  he  dept  she  threw  o?er  him 
a  golden  robe. 

*"  Bat  how  ahall  we  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  70a  that 
have  aaved  me  ?**  ahe  aaked,  when  be  awoke. 

*Oh,I'Uaoontell7oa,''anaweredShoitBhankB.  ""When 
Bitter  Bed  baa  led  70a  home  agsin,  and  grren  himself  oat 
aa  the  man  who  haa  saved  700,  yoa  know  he  ia  to  have  70a 
to  wife,  and  half  the  kingdom.  Now,  when  the7  aak  70a, 
on  7oar  wedding-da7,  whom  70a  will  have  to  be  7oar  eap- 
bearer,  70a  most  sa7, '  I  will  have  the  ragged  bo7  who  doea 
odd  joba  in  the  kitchen,  and  carries  in  wood  and  water  for 
the  kitchen-maid.*  So,  when  I  am  filling  toot  oaps^  I  will 
apOl  a  drop  on  his  plate^  bat  none  on  Toon;  then  he  will 
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be  vzotht  ftftd  give  me  a  blow;  end  the  aame  flu^g  will 
happen  thiee  thnes.  But  the  tfaixd  time  joa  snut  mind 
and  aaj, ' Shame  on  you !  to  stoke  my  hearths  dailiog;  he 
it  18  who  set  me  free,  and  hun  will  I  haTeu*" 

After  thst  Shdrtshanks  nm  baok  to  the  palao^  ae  ha 
had  done  before;  bat  he  went  fint  on  boatd  the  OgreTa 
ship,  and  took  a  whole  heap  of  gbI4»  silTer,  and  pieeiooa 
atrmflSt  '"m^  ont  of  ftff'P  he  gave  thg  kitohen-maid  another 
great  armful  of  gold  and  silver  lingB. 

Well,  as  for  Ritter  Bed,  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  that  all 
risk  was  over  he  crept  down  from  hi9  tvee^  and  threatened 
the  Princess  tQl  she  was  foroed  to  promise  she  woold  say  it 
was  he  who  had  saved  her.  After  that  he  led  her  baek  to 
the  palace,  and  aU  the  honoiir  shown  him  befim  waa  nothng 
to  what  he  got  now,  for  the  king  thovgiht  of  nothing  else 
than  how  he  might  best  honour  the  man  who  had  saved  his 
danghter  from  the  three  Qgies.  As  for  his  maoyiog  her, 
and  havinff  half  the  IdnfldonL  that  was  a  settled  thinff.  the 
long  sakL  Bat  when  the  weddiQg«day  oune,  the  Prinoesa 
begged  she  might  have  the  ragged  boy,  who  oaxried  in  wood 
and  water  for  the  cook,  to  be  her  cnp-beaier  at  the  bridal- 
feast 

^I  can't  think  why  yoa  should  want  to  Ining  that  filthy 
b^ggsr  Ixqr  in  here,"  said  Bitter  Bed ;  bat  the  Prineeas  had 
a  wQl  of  her  own,  and  said  she  would  have  him,  and  no  one 
else,  to  pour  out  her  wine;  so  she  had  her  way  at  laat 
Now  eveiythLDg  went  as  it  had  been  agreed  between  Shori- 
ahanks  and  the  Princess;  he  spilled  a  drop  on  Bitter  Bed's 
plat^  but  none  on  hers,  and  each  time  Bitter  Bed  got  wroth 
and  struek  him.  At  the  first  bbw  Shortshanks'  rags  ftH 
off  which  he  had  wom  in  the  Idtdhen;  at  the  aeoond  the 
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tiflMl lobe  fell  off;  and  at  the  ihiid  the  aQTer  loba;  and 
than  ha  flood  m  hk  goldoQ  zobe^  aU  fl^eaoiig  aad  i^itfea^^ 
in  the  Vf^    Then  tiie  Frinoeaa  aaid, — 

«  Shame  on  yon  I  to  atdke  my  hearfa  darling;  he  haa 
aared  me»  and  him  will  I  have." 

Bitter  Bed  ooned  and  swore  it  waa  he  who  had  set  her 
free;  bat  the  king  pot  in  his  word,  and  aaid, — 

"^  The  man  who  saved  my  daughter  most  have  some 
tokoi  to  show  fiir  it" 

TesI  Bitter  Bed  had  somethfag  to  show,  and  he  mn  off 
at  oooe  after  hia  handkerohief  with  the  Inngi  ami  toognea 
in  it;  and  Shortshanki  fetohed  all  the  gold;  and  riSrer  and 
INQMU  things  he  had  taken  oat  of  the  Ogra^  ahqa  So 
eeeh  laid  his  tokens  balne  the  kin^  and  the  king  said, — 

**  The  man  who  haa  sooh  preoioas  stores  of  gold,  and 
siWer,  and  diamonda,  most  have  dain  the  Qgre^  and  spoiled 
his  good%  Car  sooh  things  sie  not  to  be  had  dsewheie." 

So  Bitter  Bed  waa  thrown  into  a  pit  ftall  of  anakes,  and 
Shortshanks  waa  to  have  the  Frinoeas  and  half  the  kingdom. 

One  day  Shartshanks  and  the  king  were  oat  walking  and 
Shflrtshanks  aaksd  the  king  if  he  hadn't  any  mote  ohildzen. 

''Tea,'*aaid  the  kingp"*!  had  another  dan^^iter;  bat 
the  Ogre  has  tsken  her  away,  beoanae  there  waa  no  one 
who  ooold  save  her;  Now  yoa  are  going  to  have  one 
daqg^iter,  bat  if  you  can  set  the  other  frea»  whom  the  Ogre 
haa  canied  ofl^  you  shall  have  her  too»  with  all  my  hearty 
and  the  other  half  of  my  kingdom.'* 

« Well,'' said  Shortdianks^ "* I  may  as  weU  t^;  bat  I 
nrast  have  sn  iron  oable,  five  hnndred  &thoms  Ioq^  and 
five  hnndred  men,  and  food  for  them  to  laat  fifteen  week% 
ior  I  have  a  long  voyage  befars  me." 
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Ye8»  the  kiiig  said  he  should  haTS  them*  but  he  was 
aftaid  there  wasn't  a  ship  in  his  kingdom  Ug  enouf^  to 
oany  sooh  a  freights 

''Ohl  if  thalTs  all,"  said  ShortshankB»  ''I  have  a  ship 
of  my  own." 

With  that  he  whipped  out  of  his  pooket  the  ship  he 
had  got  from  the  old  hag. 

The  king  langhed,  and  thought  it  was  all  a  joke;  hot 
ShortBhanks  begged  him  only  to  give  him  what  he  aaked, 
and  he  should  soon  see  if  it  was  a  joke.  So  they  got 
together  what  he  wanted,  and  ShortBhankB  bade  him  pot 
the  caUe  on  boaid  the  ship  first  of  all;  but  there  was  no 
one  man  who  oould  lift  it^  and  there  wasn't  room  for  move 
than  one  at  a  time  round  the  tiny  ship.  Then  Shortshanka 
took  hold  of  the  oaUe  by  one  end,  uid  laid  a  link  or  two 
into  the  ahip ;  and  as  he  threw  in  the  links,  the  ship  grew 
bigger  and  bigger,  tOl  at  last  it  got  so  bjg  that  there  was 
room  enougih  and  to  spare  in  it  for  the  cables  and  the  fire 
bondred  men,  and  their  fiDod,  and  Shortshanks,  and  alL 
Then  he  said  to  the  ship, — 

''Off  and  away,  over  fresh  water  and  salt  water, 
over  high  hill  and  deep  dale,  and  don't  stop  till  you 
oome  to  where  the  Idn^f s  daughter  is."  And  away 
went  the  ship  over  land  and  sea,  till  the  wind  whistled 
after  it 

So  when  they  had  sailed  fiir,  finr  away,  the  ship  stood 
stock  still  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

"Ahl"  said  Shortshanks,  ''now  we  have  got  so  fiff; 
but  how  we  are  to  get  baok  is  another  stoiy." 

Then  he  took  the  oable  and  tied  one  end  of  it  round  his 
waists  and  said, — 
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''Now,  I  muit  go  to  the  bottom,  bat  when  I  give  the 
cable  a  good  tog;  and  want  to  come  up  again,  mind  you  all 
hoiat  away  with  a  will,  or  your  lives  will  be  loet  aa  well  aa 
mine;"  and  with  these  words  oyerboaid  he  leapt^  and  dived 
down,  so  that  the  yellow  waves  rose  round  him  in  an  eddy. 

Well,  he  sank  and  sank,  and  at  last  he  came  to  the 
bottom,  and  there  he  saw  a  great  rock  rising  up  with  a  doot 
in  it^  so  he  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  When  he  got 
inside,  he  saw  another  Princess,  who  sat  and  sewed,  but 
when  she  saw  Shortshanks,  she  clasped  her  hands  together 
and  cried  out^— 

"Now,  God  be  thanked!  you  are  the  first  Christian  man 
I've  set  eyes  on  since  I  came  here." 

**  Yexy  good/'  said  Shortshanks :  "but  do  you  know  I've 
come  to  tstch  you  ?" 

''Ohr  she  cried,  ^youll  never  fetch  me;  youll  never 
have  that  luck,  for  if  the  Ogre  sees  you,  hell  kill  you  on  the 
spot" 

''I'm  glad  you  spoke  of  the  Ogre,"  said  Shortshanks; 
^'twould  be  fine  fun  to  see  him;  whersabouts  is  het" 

Then  the  Princess  told  him  the  Qgre  waa  out  looking  for 
some  one  who  could  braw  a  hundred  lasts  of  malt  at  one 
strike,  for  he  was  going  to  give  a  great  feasts  and  less  drink 
wouldn't  do. 

"Weill  I  can  do  that,"  said  Shortshanks. 

"Ahr  said  the  Princess,  "if  only  the  Ogre  waanit  so 
hasty,  I  might  tell  him  about  you;  but  he's  so  cross;  I*m 
afraid  hell  tear  you  to  pieces  as  soon  as  he  comes  in,  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  my  stoiy.  Let  me  see  what  is  to  be 
dona.  Ohl  I  have  it;  just  hide  yourself  in  the  side-room 
yonder,  and  let  na  take  our  chance.'* 

L 
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Welly  ShortBhanks  did  as  she  told  him,  and  he  had 
scarce  crept  into  the  side-room  before  the  Ogre  came  in. 

'<HXJFI"  said  the  Ogre;  ''what  a  horrid  smell  of 
Christian  man's  blood !  ** 

''Yes I"  said  the  Princess^  *'I  know  there  is,  for  a  bird 
flew  over  the  house  with  a  Christian  man's  bone  in  his  bill, 
and  let  it  fall  down  the  chimney.  I  made  all  the  haste  I 
could  to  get  it  out  again,  but  I  daresay  it's  that  you  smelL" 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  Ogre,  "  like  enough." 

Then  the  Princess  asked  the  Ogre  if  he  had  laid  hold  of 
any  one  who  could  brew  a  hundred  lasts  of  malt  at  one 
strike? 

"  No,"  said  the  Ogre,  "  I  can't  hear  of  any  one  who  can 
do  it" 

"WeU,"  she  said,  "a  while  ago,  there  was  a  chap  in  here 
who  said  he  could  do  it" 

"Just  like  you,  with  your  wisdomi"  said  the  Ogre; 
"why  did  you  let  him  go  away  then,  when  you  knew  he 
was  the  veiy  man  I  wanted  ? " 

"Well,  then,  I  didn't  let  him  go,"  said  the 


"  but  fathei^s  temper  is  a  little  hot^  so  I  hid  him  away  in 
the  side*room  yonder ;  but  if  fietther  hasn't  hit  upon  any  one, 
here  he  is." 

"Well,"  said  the  Ogre,  "let  him  come  in  then." 

So  Shortshanks  came  in,  and  the  Ogre  asked  him  if  it 
were  true  that  he  could  brew  a  hundred  lasts  of  malt  at  a 
strike. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Shortshanks. 

"Twas  good  luck  then  to  lay  hands  on  you,"  said  the 
Ogre,  "and  now  fiJl  to  work  this  minute;  but  heaven  help 
you  if  you  don't  brew  the  ale  strong  enougL" 
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*0V  said Shortehaii]a/' never  fear» it  ahall be  8tingiiig 
■tuff;"  and  with  that  he  began  to  brew  without  more  ftifl8» 
bat  an  at  once  he  cried  out, — 

^  I  mnst  have  more  of  yon  Ogres  to  help  in  the  brewing 
for  these  I  have  got  ain't  half  strong  enongh." 

Well,  he  got  more-HBO  many,  that  there  was  a  whole 
swarm  of  them,  and  then  the  brewing  went  on  bravely. 
Now  when  the  sweet- woit  was  ready,  they  were  all  eager  to 
taste  it^  yon  may  guess ;  first  of  all  the  Ogre,  and  then  all 
his  kith  and  Idn.  But  Shortshanks  had  brewed  the  wort 
so  strong  that  they  all  fell  down  dead,  one  after  another, 
like  so  many  flies,  as  soon  as  they  had  tasted  it  At  last 
there  wasn't  one  of  them  left  alive  but  one  vile  old  hag, 
who  lay  bed-ridden  in  the  chimney  comer. 

**  Oh,  you  poor  old  wretch !"  said  Shortshanks,  "  you 
may  just  as  well  taste  the  wort  along  with  the  rest" 

So  he  went  and  scooped  up  a  little  from  the  bottom  of 
the  copper  in  a  scoop,  and  gave  her  a  drink,  and  so  he  was 
rid  of  the  whole  pack  of  them. 

As  he  stood  there  and  looked  about  him,  he  cast  his  eye 
on  a  great  chest  so  he  took  it  and  filled  it  with  gold  and 
silver ;  then  he  tied  the  cable  round  himself  and  the  Prin- 
cess and  the  chest  and  gave  it  a  good  tag,  and  his  men 
puUed  them  all  up^  safe  and  sound.  As  soon  as  ever  Short- 
shanks was  well  up,  he  said  to  the  ship, — 

"  Off  and  away,  over  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  high 
hill  and  deep  dale,  and  don't  stop  till  you  come  to  theldng^s 
palace  ;**  and  straightway  the  ship  held  on  her  course,  so 
that  the  yellow  billows  foamed  round  her.  When  the 
people  in  the  palace  saw  the  ship  sailing  up,  they  were  not 
alow  in  meeting  them  with  songs  and  music,  welcomipg 
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Shortshaoks  with  great  joy ;  but  the  gladdest  of  all 
the  kin^  who  had  now  got  his  other  daughter  back  again. 

But  now  Shortshanks  was  rather  down-hearted,  for  you 
must  know  that  both  the  Princesses  wanted  to  have  him,  and 
he  would  have  no  other  than  the  one  he  had  first  saved,  and 
she  was  the  youngest.  So  he  walked  up  and  down,  and 
thought  and  thought  what  he  should  do  to  get  her,  and  yet 
do  something  to  please  her  sister.  Well,  one  day  as  he  was 
turning  the  thing  over  in  his  mind,  it  struck  him  if  he  only 
had  his  brother  King  Sturdy,  who  was  so  like  him  that  no 
one  could  tell  the  one  firom  the  other,  he  would  give  up  to 
him  the  other  princess  and  half  the  kingdom,  for  he  thought 
one-half  was  quite  enough. 

Well,  as  soon  as  ever  this  came  into  his  mind,  he  went 
outside  the  palace  and  called  on  King  Sturdy,  but  no  one 
came.  So  he  called  a  second  time  a  little  louder,  but  still 
no  one  came.  Then  he  called  out  the  third  tame  **  King 
SturdyT  with  all  his  might,  and  there  stood  his  brother 
before  him. 

''Didn't  I  say!"  he  said  to  Shortshanks,  "didn't  T  say 
you  were  not  to  call  me  except  in  your  utmost  needl  and 
here  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  gnat  to  do  you  any  harm,*' 
and  with  that  he  gave  him  such  a  box  on  the  ear  that  Short* 
shanks  tumbled  head  over  heels  on  the  grass. 

"  Now  shame  on  you  to  hit  so  hard !"  said  Shortshanks. 
"  First  of  all  I  won  a  princess  and  half  the  kingdom,  and 
then  I  won  another  princess  and  the  other  half  of  the  king^ 
dom;  and  now  I'm  thinking  to  give  you  one  of  the  princooooo 
and  half  the  kingdom.  Is  there  any  rhyme  or  reason  in 
giving  me  such  a  box  on  the  ear  ?** 

When  King  Sturdy  heard  that,  he  begged  his  brother  to 
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faghre  him,  and  they  were  aoon  as  good  Monds  as  oyer 
agtiiL 

'Now/  aaid  ShortahaiikBy  '*ym,  know,  we  aze  so  much 
alike  that  no  one  can  tell  the  one  from  the  other;  so  jnat 
ehange  dothea  with  me  and  go  into  the  palace ;  then  the 
princeaaea  will  think  it  ia  I  that  am  coming  in,  and  the  one 
that  kiaaea  70a  first  you  ahallhaye  for  yonr  wife,  and  I  will 
have  the  other  for  mine." 

And  he  said  this  because  he  knew  well  enough  that  the 
elder  king^s  daughterwas  the  stronger,  and  ao  he  could  veiy 
well  guess  how  things  would  go.  As  for  King  Sturdy,  he 
was  willing  enough,  so  he  changed  clothes  with  his  brother 
and  went  into  the  palace.  But  when  he  came  into  the 
Princeaaea'  bower  they  thought  it  was  Shortshanks,  and  both 
lan  up  to  him  to  kiss  him;  but  theelder,  who  was  stronger 
and  bigger,  pushed  her  sister  on  one  side,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  King  Sturdy^s  neck,  and  gave  him  a  kiss;  and  so  he 
got  her  for  his  wife,  and  Shoitshanka  got  the  younger 
Princess.  Then  they  made  ready  for  the  wedding,  and  you 
may  fimcy  what  agrand  one  it  was,  when  I  tdl  you  that 
the  &me  of  it  waa  noiaed  abroad  over  aeven  kingdoma 


OUDBRAND  ON  THE  HILL^IDIL 

Omcb  on  a  time  there  waa  a  man  whoae  name  waa  Gud- 
Inand ;  he  had  a  liurm  which  lay  far,  far  away,  upon  a  hill- 
aide,  and  ao  they  called  him  Oudbiand  on  the  Hill-aide. 
Now,  you  must  know  this  man  and  hia  goodwife  lired 
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SO  happily  together,  and  understood  one  another  so  well» 
that  all  the  husband  did  the  wife  thought  so  well  don%  there 
was  nothing  like  it  in  the  worlds  and  she  was  always  glad 
whatever  he  turned  his  hand  to.  The  fiann  was  their  own 
land,  and  they  had  a  hundred  dollars  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  their  chest,  and  two  cows  tethered  up  in  a  stall  in  their 
faimyard. 

So  one  day  his  wife  said  to  Gudbrand, — 

"Do  you  know,  dear,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  one  of 
our  cows  into  town  and  sell  it ;  that's  what  I  think;  for 
then  we  shall  have  some  money  in  hand,  and  such  well  to- 
do  people  as  we  ought  to  have  ready  money  like  the  rest 
of  the  world.  As  for  the  hundred  dollars  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chest  yonder,  we  can't  make  a  hole  in  them,  and  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  we  want  with  more  than  one  cow. 
Besides,  we  shall  gain  a  little  in  another  way,  for  then  I 
shall  get  off  with  only  looking  after  one  cow,  instead  of 
having;  as  now,  to  feed  and  litter  and  water  twa" 

Well,  Gudbiand  thought  his  wife  talked  right  good  sense, 
so  he  set  off  at  once  with  the  cow  on  his  way  to  town  to  sell 
her;  but  when  he  got  to  the  town,  there  was  no  one  who 
would  buy  his  cow. 

''Well,  welll  never  nund,"  said  Oudbrand,  "at  the 
worsts  I  can  only  go  back  home  again  with  my  oow.  I've 
both  stable  and  tether  for  her,  I  should  think,  and  the  road 
is  no  farther  out  than  in ;"  and  with  that  he  b^gan  to  toddle 
home  with  his  cow. 

But  when  he  had  gone  a  bit  of  the  way,  a  man  met  him 
who  had  a  horse  to  sell,  so  Gudbrand  thought  'twas  better 
to  have  a  horse  than  a  cow,  so  he  swopped  with  the  man. 
A  little  farther  on  he  met  a  man  walking  along  and  driving 
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a  M  pig  before  him,  and  he  thought  it  better  to  have  a 
fat  pig  than  a  hone,  eo  he  swopped  with  the  maxL  After 
that  he  went  a  little  fiarther,  and  a  man  met  him  with  a 
goat;  80  he  thought  it  better  to  have  a  goat  than  a  pjg,  and 
he  swopped  with  the  man  that  owned  the  goat  Then  he 
went  on  a  good  bit  till  he  met  a  man  who  had  a  sheep,  and 
he  swopped  wit  him  too,  for  he  thought  it  always  better  to 
have  a  sheep  than  a  goat  After  a  while  he  met  a  man 
with  a  goose,  and  he  swopped  away  the  sheep  for  the  goose; 
and  when  he  had  walked  a  long,  long  time,  he  met  a  man 
with  a  cock,  and  he  swopped  with  him,  for  he  thought  in  this 
wise,  ''Tis  sorely  better  to  have  a  cock  than  a  goose." 
Then  he  went  on  till  the  day  was  far  spent  cmd  he  b^n 
to  get  T617  hnngiy,  so  he  sold  the  cock  for  a  shilling,  and 
bought  food  with  the  money,  for,  thought  Gndbrand  on  the 
Hill-side,  **  Tis  always  better  to  save  one's  life  than  to  have 
aoock." 

After  that  he  went  on  home  till  he  reached  his  nearest 
neiig^boux^s  house,  where  he  tuned  in. 

"Well,"  said  the  owner  of  the  house, ''how  did  things  go 
with  you  in  town  ?" 

''Bather  so  so,"  said  Gndbrand.  "I  can't  praise  my  Inok, 
nor  do  I  blame  it  either,"  and  with  that  he  told  the  whole 
stoiy  from  first  to  last 

''Ahr  said  his  friend,  ''youll  get  nicely  called  over 
the  coals,  that  one  can  see,  when  you  get  home  to  your 
wifis.  Heaven  help  you,  I  wouldn't  stand  in  your  shoes 
for  something*" 

«Well,"  said  Gudbiand  on  the  Hill-sid^  "I  think 
things  might  have  gone  much  worse  with  me;  but  now. 
wbether  I  have  done  wrong  or  not  I  bave  so  kind  a  good* 
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wife,  she  never  has  a  word  to  say  against  anyflung  thai 
Ida" 

*Ohr  answered  his  neighboor,  "I  hear  what  you  say, 
bat  I  don't  believe  it  for  all  that^" 

''Shall  we  lay  a  bet  npon  it?"  asked  Ghidbiand  on  the 
Hill-side.  "  I  have  a  hundred  dollars  at  the  bottom  of  my 
chest  at  home;  will  you  lay  as  many  against  them?" 

Yes,  the  fiiend  was  ready  to  bet;  so  Oodbrand  stayed 
there  till  evening,  when  it  b^gan  to  get  dark,  and  then  they 
woQt  together  to  lus  house,  and  the  neighbour  was  to  stand 
eutside  the  door  and  listen,  while  the  man  went  in  to  see 
iis  wife. 

**  Good  evening  I"  said  Oudbrand  on  the  Hill-side. 

''Good  evemng!"  said  the  goodwife.  ''Oh,  is  that  you  ? 
now  God  be  praised." 

Yes!  it  was  he.  So  the  wife  asked  how  things  had 
gone  with  him  in  town. 

*'Oht  only  so  so,"  answered  Gudbrand;  "not  much  to 
brag  of.  When  I  got  to  the  town  there  was  no  one  who 
would  buy  the  cow,  so  yon  must  know  I  swopped  it  away 
for  a  horse." 

"  For  a  horse,"  said  his  wife ;  "  well,  that  is  good  of  yon; 
thanks  with  all  my  heart  We  are  so  well  to  do  that  we 
nay  drive  to  church,  just  as  well  as  other  people ;  and  if 
we  choose  to  keep  a  horse  we  have  a  right  to  get  one,  I 
should  think.    So  run  out,  child,  and  put  up  the  hone." 

'  Ah !"  said  Gudbrand,  "  but  you  see  I've  not  got  the 
horse  after  all ;  for  when  I  got  a  bit  fieffther  on  the  road  I 
swopped  it  away  for  a  pig." 

<*Thinkofthat^now!"  said  the  wills;  "you  didjnstas 
I  should  have  done  myself;  a  thousand  thanks !    Now  I 
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ma  have  a  bit  of  bacon  in  the  bouse  to  set  befote  people 
when  Oiey  oome  to  see  me,  that  I  can.  What  do  we  want 
with  a  hoxBet  People  would  only  say  we  had  got  so  piond 
that  we  couldn't  walk  to  chuich.  Go  out|  child,  and  put 
up  the  pig  in  the  stye." 

''But  I*Ye  not  got  the  pig  either/'  said  Oudbiand;  ''for 
when  I  got  a  little  farther  on  I  swopped  it  away  for  a 
wlchgoat" 

''Bless  us!**  cried  his  wife, "how  well  you  manage 
ereiythiDg!  Now  I  think  it  over,  what  should  I  do  with 
a  pig  7  People  would  only  point  at  us  and  say, '  Yonder 
they  eat  up  all  they  have  got'  No  1  now  I  have  got  a  goat^ 
and  I  shall  have  milk  and  cheese,  and  keep  the  goat  too. 
Bnn  oat^  child,  and  put  up  the  goat" 

"  Nay,  but  I  haven't  got  the  goat  either,"  said  Gudbrand, 
"  for  a  little  &rther  on  I  swopped  it  away,  and  got  a  fine 
sheep  instead." 

"Yon  don't  say  sol"  cried  his  wife;  "why,  you  do 
emything  to  please  me,  just  as  if  I  had  been  with  you 
what  do  we  want  with  a  goat  I  If  I  had  it  I  should  lose 
half  my  time  in  climbing  up  the  hills  to  get  it  down.  Nol  if 
I  hare  a  sheep,  I  shall  have  both  wool  and  clothing,  and  fresh 
meat  in  the  house.    Bnn  rat,  child,  and  put  up  the  sheep." 

"Bat  I  haven't  got  the  sheep  any  more  than  the  lest^" 
said  Gudbrand;  "for  when  I  had  gone  a  bit  farther  I 
swopped  it  away  for  a  goose.* 

"Thank  youl  thank  yout  with  all  my  hearty"  cried  his 
wife;  "what  should  I  do  with  a  sheept  I  have  no  spin- 
ning-wheel, nor  oaiding-comb,  nor  ahould  I  care  to  wony 
myself  with  cutting,  and  shaping,  and  sewing  dothes.  We 
can  boy  clothes  now,  as  we  havealways  done ;  and  now  I  shall 
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hare  roast  gooee,  which  I  have  longed  for  so  often;  aiid» 
besides,  down  to  staff  my  little  pillow  with.  Bun  ont^ 
dhQd,  and  put  up  the  goose." 

"  Ah  r'  said  Gudbiand, "  bat  I  hayen't  the  goose  either; 
for  when  I  had  gone  a  bit  farther  I  swopped  it  away  for  a 
cock." 

"Dear  mel"  cried  his  wife,  "how  you  think  of  evoiy- 
thing !  just  as  I  should  have  done  mysell  A  cock  I  think 
of  that!  why  it's  as  good  as  an  eight-day  dock,  for  eveiy 
morning  the  cock  crows  at  four  o'clock,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  stir  our  stumps  in  good  time.  What  should  we 
do  with  a  goose  ?  I  don't  know  how  to  cook  it ;  and  as  for 
my  pillow,  I  can  stuff  it  with  cotton-giass.  Bun  out,  child, 
and  put  up  the  cock." 

^But  after  all  I  haven't  got  the  oock,"  said  Oudbrand; 
"for  when  I  had  gone  a  bit  fiEuiher,  I  got  as  hungiy  as  a 
hunter,  so  I  was  forced  to  sell  the  cock  for  a  shilling,  for  fear 
I  should  starve." 

"Now,  God  be  pnused  that  you  did  so  T  cried  his  wife; 
**  whatever  you  do,  you  do  it  always  just  after  my  own  heart. 
What  should  we  do  with  the  cock?  We  are  our  own 
mastera»  I  should  think,  and  can  lie  a-bed  in  the  morning  as 
long  as  we  like.  Heaven  be  thanked  that  I  have  got  you 
safe  back  again;  you  who  do  everything  so  well  that  I  want 
neither  cock  nor  goose ;  neither  pigs  nor  kine." 

Then  Gudbrand  opened  the  door  and  said, — 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  now?  Have  I  won  the 
hundred  dollars ?"  and  his  neighbour  was  forced  to  allow 
that  he  had. 
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THE  BLUE  BELT. 

Onoi  on  a  time  there  was  an  old  b^ggar-woman,  who  had 
gone  out  to  beg.  She  had  a  little  kd  with  her,  and  when 
she  had  got  her  bag  full,  she  etraok  across  the  hills  towards 
her  own  home.  So  when  they  had  gone  a  bit  up  the  hill* 
side  they  came  npon  a  little  blue  belt,  which  lay  where 
two  paths  met^  and  the  lad  asked  his  mothers  leave  to  pick 
itn]^ 

**  No,"  said  she,  *may  be  there's  witehcraft  in  it/'  and  so 
with  thrsats  she  forced  him  to  follow  her.  Bat  when  they 
had  gone  a  bit  £uther,  the  lad  said  he  must  torn  aside  a 
moment  oat  of  the  road,  and  meanwhfle  his  mother  sat  down 
on  a  tree-stamp.  But  the  lad  was  a  long  time  gone,  for  as 
soon  as  he  got  so  far  into  the  wood  that  the  old  dame  ooold 
not  see  him,  he  ran  off  to  where  the  belt  lay,  took  it  ap,  tied 
it  roond  his  waists  and  lo !  he  felt  as  strong  as  if  he  could 
lift  the  whole  hill.  When  he  got  back,  the  old  dame  was  in 
a  great  rage,  and  wanted  to  know  what  he  had  been  doing 
an  that  while.  ''You  don't  care  how  much  time  you  waste, 
and  yet  you  know  the  night  is  drawing  on,  and  we  must 
cross  the  hill  before  it  is  dark  I"  So  on  they  tramped,  but 
when  they  had  got  about  half-way,  the  old  dame  grew 
weaiy,  and  said  she  must  rest  under  a  busL 

''Bear  mother,  "said  the  lad,  mayn't  I  just  go  up  to 
the  top  of  this  high  crag  while  you  rest^  and  try  if  I  can't  see 
sign  of  folk  hereabouts  ?" 

Tes,  he  might  do  that ;  so  when  he  had  got  to  the  top 
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he  saw  a  light  shining  from  the  north*    So  he  lan  down  and 
told  his  mother. 

**We  must  get  on,  mother;  we  are  near  a  house,  for  I 
see  a  bright  light  shining  qnite  doee  to  ns  in  the  norCh."* 
Then  she  rose  and  shouldered  her  hag;  and  set  off  to  see; 
but  they  hadn't  gone  Hbh,  before  there  stood  a  steep  spur  of 
the  hill,  light  across  their  path. 

**  Just  as  I  thought  I"  said  the  old  dame ;  "  now  we  can't 
go  a  step  farther;  a  pretty  bed  we  shall  have  here  1" 

But  the  lad  took  the  bag  under  one  arm,  and  his  mother 
under  the  other,  and  ran  straight  up  the  steep  crag  with  thenL 

**  Now,  don't  70U  see  1  don't  you  see  that  we  are  dose  to 
a  house  I  don't  you  see  the  bright  light  ?" 

But  the  old  dame  said  those  were  no  Christian  folk,  but 
Trcdls,  for  she  was  at  home  in  all  that  forest  &a  and  near, 
and  knew  there  was  not  a  living  soul  in  it  until  you  were 
well  over  the  ridge  and  had  come  down  on  the  other  side. 
But  they  went  on,  and  in  a  little  while  th^  oame  to  a  great 
house  which  was  all  painted  red. 

"What's  the  good  ?"  said  the  old  dame,  ''we  daren't  go 
in,  for  here  the  Trolls  Uve." 

"Don't  say  so;  we  must  go  in.  There  must  be  men 
where  the  lij^ts  shine  so,"  said  the  lad.  So  in  he  went^  and 
his  mother  after  him,  but  he  had  scarce  opened  the  door 
before  she  swooned  away,  for  there  she  saw  a  great  stout 
man,  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  sitting  on  the  bendk 

"  Good  evening,  grandGetther !"  said  the  lad. 

"Well,  here  I've  sat  three  hundred  years,"  said  the  man 
who  sat  on  the  bench,  "  and  no  one  has  ever  come  and  called 
me  grandfather  before."  Then  the  lad  sat  down  by  the  man's 
side,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  as  if  they  had  been  old  friends. 
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*  Bat  what's  oome  over  your  mother  ?**  said  the  man, 
after  they  had  chattered  a  while.  ~I  think  sheswooned 
aw^;  yon  had  better  look  after  her." 

So  the  lad  went  and  took  hold  of  the  old  dame ;  and 
dragged  her  np  the  hall  along  the  floor.  That  broo^t  her 
to  henelfy  and  she  kicked  and  scratched,  and  flung  herself 
aboat^  and  at  last  sat  down  upon  a  heap  of  firewood  in  the 
comer;  but  she  was  so  fiightened  that  she  scarce  dared  to 
look  one  in  the  face. 

After  a  while,  the  lad  asked  if  they  could  spend  the 
iiiglit  there. 

''Tes^  to  be  suze,"  said  the  man. 

So  they  went  on  talking  again,  but  the  lad  soon  got 
hungry,  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  get  food  as  well 
as  lodging. 

''Of  course/'  said  the  man,  "  that  might  be  got  toa" 
And  after  he  had  sat  a  while  longer,  he  rose  up  and  threw 
six  loads  of  dry  pitch-pine  on  the  fire.  This  made  the  old 
hag  still  more  a&aid. 

"*  Oh  I  now  he's  going  to  roast  us  alive,"  she  said,  in  the 
comer  where  she  sat 

And  when  the  wood  had  bumed  down  to  glowing  embers, 
up  got  the  man  and  strode  out  of  his  house. 

"HeaTen  bless  and  help  us !  what  a  stout  heart  you 
have  got^*  said  the  old  dame ;  ''don't  you  see  we  have  got 
amongst  Trolls  7" 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  t  '  said  the  lad;  "  no  harm  if  we 
have.* 

In  a  little  while  back  came  the  man  with  an  ox  so  fiit 
and  big,  the  lad  had  never  seen  its  like,  and  he  gave  it  one 
hk>w  with  his  fist  under  the  ear,  and  down  it  fell  dead  on 
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the  floor.  When  that  was  done,  he  took  it  up  by  all  the 
four  legs,  and  laid  it  on  the  glowing  embers,  and  turned  it 
and  twisted  it  about  tQl  it  was  burnt  brown  outside.  After 
that,  he  went  to  a  cupboard  and  took  out  a  great  silver  dish 
and  laid  the  ox  on  it ;  and  the  dish  was  so  big  that  none  of 
the  ox  hung  over  on  any  side.  This  he  put  on  the  taUe,  and 
then  he  went  down  into  the  ceUar,  and  fetched  a  cask  of 
wine,  knocked  out  the  head,  and  put  the  cask  on  the  table, 
together  with  two  knives,  which  were  each  six  feet  long. 
When  this  was  done,  he  bade  them  go  and  sit  down  to 
supper  and  eat  So  they  went,  the  lad  first  and  the  old 
dame  after,  but  she  began  to  whimper  and  wail,  and  to 
wonder  how  she  should  ever  use  such  knives.  But  her  son 
seized  one,  and  began  to  cut  slices  out  of  the  thigh  of  the 
ox,  which  he  placed  before  his  mother.  And  when  they 
had  eaten  a  bit^  he  took  up  the  cask  with  both  hands,  and 
lifted  it  down  to  the  floor ;  then  he  told  his  mother  to  come 
and  drink,  but  it  was  still  so  high  she  couldn't  reach  up  to 
it;  so  he  caught  her  up,  and  held  her  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
cask  while  she  drank ;  as  for  himself,  he  clambered  up  and 
hung  down  like  a  cat  inside  the  cask  while  he  drank.  So 
when  he  had  quenched  his  thirsty  he  took  up  the  cask  and 
put  it  back  on  the  table,  and  thanked  the  man  for  the  good 
meal,  and  told  his  mother  to  come  and  thank  him  too,  and 
afeared  though  she  was,  she  dared  do  nothing  else  but 
thank  the  man.  Then  the  lad  sat  down  again  alongside  the 
man  and  began  to  gossip,  and  after  they  had  sat  a  while, 
the  man  said, — 

**  Well,  I  must  just  go  and  get  a  bit  of  supper  too ;  * 
and  so  he  went  to  the  table  and  ate  up  the  whole  ox — ^hoo&, 
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and  homSy  and  all— and  diained  the  cask  to  the  last  drop, 
and  then  went  back  and  sat  on  the  bench. 

'^  As  far  beds,'' he  aaid,  "*  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done. 
I've  only  got  (Sie  bed  and  a  cradle;  but  we  ooold  get  on 
piretty  well  if  yon  would  deep  in  the  cradle,  and  then  yonr 
mother  might  lie  in  the  bed  yonder." 

"  Thank  yon  kindly,  that'll  do  niody,"  said  the  lad ;  and 
with  that  he  palled  off  his  clothes  and  lay  down  in  the 
cradle;  bat  to  teQ  yon  the  trath,  it  was  quite  as  big  as  a 
faar-poster.  Ab  for  the  old  dame,  she  had  to  follow  the  man, 
who  showed  her  to  bed,  thoogh  she  was  oat  of  her  wits  for 
faaK» 

"^  WeU,"  thought  the  lad  to  himself,  «"twill  never  do  to 
go  to  deep  yet  I'd  beat  Ue  awake  and  listen  how  things 
go  as  the  ni^t  wears  on." 

So  after  a  while  the  man  began  to  talk  to  the  old  dame, 
and  at  last  he  said, — 

''We  two  might  live  here  so  happQy  together,  could  we 
only  be  rid  of  this  son  of  yours." 

**  But  do  you  know  how  to  settle  him?  Is  that  what 
you're  thinking  off  7"  said  she. 

^  Nothing  earner,"  said  he ;  at  any  rate  he  would  try. 
He  would  just  say  he  wished  the  old  dame  would  stay  and 
keep  house  for  hun  a  day  or  two,  and  then  he  would  take 
the  lad  oot  with  him  up  the  hill  to  quany  corner-stones, 
and  roU  down  a  great  rock  on  him.  All  this  the  lad  lay 
and  listened  ta 

Next  day  the  Troll — for  it  was  a  Troll  as  dear  as  day — 
asked  if  the  old  dame  would  stay  and  keep  house  for  him 
a  few  days;  and  as  the  day  went  on  he  took  a  great  iron 
eniwbar,  and  asked  the  lad  if  he  had  a  mind  to  go  with 
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him  up  the  hill  and  quarry  a  few  comer-atones.  With  all 
his  heart  he  said,  and  went  with  him;  and  ao, after  thqr 
had  split  a  few  atones,  the  Troll  wanted  him  to  go  down 
below  and  look  after  Gracks  in  the  rock;  and  while  he  was 
doing  this,  the  Troll  worked  away,  and  wearied  himself  with 
his  crowbar  till  he  moved  a  whole  crag  oat  of  its  bed, 
which  came  rolling  right  down  on  the  plaoe  where  the  lad 
was ;  but  he  held  it  up  till  he  could  get  on  one  side,  and 
then  let  it  roll  on. 

"  Oh  r'  said  the  kd  to  the  TroU,  *  now  I  see  what  you 
mean  to  do  with  me.  Tou  want  to  crush  me  to  death;  so 
just  go  down  yourself  and  look  after  the  craoks  and  refts 
in  the  rock,  and  I'll  stand  up  above." 

The  Troll  did  not  dare  to  do  otherwise  than  the  kd  hade 
him,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  lad  rolled  down  a  great 
rock,  which  fell  upon  the  Troll,  and  broke  one  of  his  thighs. 

"  Well !  you  are  in  ^  sad  plight,"  said  the  lad,  as  he 
strode  down,  lifted  up  the  rock,  and  set  the  man  free.  After 
that  he  had  to  put  him  on  his  back  and  cany  him  home; 
so  he  ran  with  him  as  ftst  as  a  horse,  and  shook  him  so 
that  the  Troll  screamed  and  screeched  as  if  a  knife  were 
run  into  him.  And  when  he  got  home,  they  had  to  put  the 
Troll  to  bed,  and  there  he  lay  in  a  sad  picUe. 

When  the  night  wore  on  the  Troll  b^gan  to  talk  to  the 
old  dame  again,  and  to  wonder  however  they  oould  be  tid 
of  the  lad. 

"Well,'  said  the  old  dame,  "if  you  can't  hit  on  a  pha 
to  get  rid  of  him,  I'm  sure  I  can't." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  Troll;  "I've  got  twelve  lions  ib 
a  garden;  if  they  could  only  get  hold  of  the  lad  they'd 
soon  tear  him  to  pieces." 
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So  the  dd  dame  said  it  woald  be  eeqr  enoiic^  to  get 
Umtbeie.  ShewaaUduoneici^andsayahefeltiopoody, 
aothiQg  would  do  her  anj  good  bat  lion'e  milk.  All  that 
the  lad  laj  and  liatened  to;  and  when  he  got  op  in  the 
aoRUQg  Ua  moiher  aaid  ahewaawozae  than  ahe  looked, 
and  ihe  thoQ^  ihe  ahooU  never  be  nght  again  nnleaa  ahe 
ooaU  get  aome  lion'a  milk. 

*  Ihen  Tm  afhdd  Toull  be  poodj  a  loi^  tim^  niother  " 
aaid  the  lad»  "fbr  I"^  aue  I  don't  know  wheie  any  ia  to 
begot* 

«Ohl  ifthatbeall,*aaid  tikeTioIl,*then'8nolaokQr 
l]on*8  milk,  if  we  onlj  had  the  nian  to  fttoh  it;**  and  then  he 
went  on  to  aay  how  hie  brother  had  a  guden  witli  twdve 
liona  in  it^  and  Ivm  the  lad  might  have  the  key  if  he  had  a 
TnwMj  to  milk  the  liooa.  So  the  lad  took  the  key  and  a 
mtHrtitiy  TtSL  and  atrndft  off:  and  when  he  mdodked  the 
gate  and  got  into  the  garden,  there  atood  an  the  twelve  Hona 
on  their  hind^pawa,  rampant  and  xoaang  at  him.  But 
the  lad  laid  hold  of  the  b^g^  ^^  ^  1^  aboat  \ff  the 
five-pawB,  and  daahed  him  againat  atodca  and  atonea»  tQl 
there  waan't  a  bit  of  him  left  but  the  two  pawa.  So  when 
the  reat  aaw  that^  thej  were  ao  afraid  that  thi^  crept  up 
and  lay  at  hia  ftet  like  ao  many  eoxa.  After  that  they 
followed  him  about  wherever  he  went^  and  when  he  got 
home  thqr  laid  down  ontnde  the  hoiiae»  with  their  fbre> 
pawa  on  the  door  ailL 

"  Now,  mother,  yoall  aoon  be  weU,**  said  the  lad,  when 
he  went  in, "  for  here  ia  the  lion*8  miUL" 

He  had  jnat  milked  a  drop  in  the  paiL 
But  the  TroU,  aa  he  lay  in  bed,  swore  it  waa  aU  a  Ha^ 
He  waa  sue  the  lad  waa  not  the  man  to  milk  Bona. 
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When  the  lad  heard  that,  he  forced  the  lYoll  ta  get  out 
out  of  bed,  thiew  open  the  door,  and  all  the  Eons  rose  tip 
and  seised  the  Troll,  and  at  last  the  lad  had  to  make  them 
leave  their  hold. 

That  night  the  Troll  began  to  talk  to  the  old  dame  again. 
*I'm  sue  I  can't  tell  how  to  put  this  lad  ont  of  the  waj^ 
he  is  so  awfdlly  strong;  can't  you  think  of  some  way  ?" 

*'No^"  said  the  old  dame;  ''if  yon  can't  tell,  I'm  sue  I 
canV* 

''Well,''  said  the  Troll,  "I  have  two  brothers  in  a  oaatle; 
they  are  twelve  times  as  strong  as  I  am,  and  that^s  why  I 
was  tamed  out  and  had  to  put  up  with  this  fiam.  They 
hold  that  castle,  and  round  it  there  is  an  orohaid  with 
apples  in  it^  and  whoever  eats  those  apples  sleeps  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.  If  we  could  only  get  the  lad  to  go 
for  the  froit,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  from  tasting  the 
apples,  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  fell  asleep  my  brotheis 
would  tear  him  in  pieces." 

The  old  dame  said  she  would  sham  sick,  and  say  she 
could  never  be  herself  again  unless  she  tasted  those  apples; 
for  she  had  set  her  heart  on  theuL 

AU  this  the  lad  lay  and  listened  to. 

When  the  morning  came  the  old  dame  was  so  poorly 
that  she  couldn't  utter  a  word  but  groans  and  sighs.  She 
was  sure  she  should  never  be  well  again,  unless  she  had 
some  of  those  apples  that  grew  in  the  orchard  near  the 
castle  where  the  man's  brothers  lived ;  only  she  had  no  one 
to  send  for  them. 

Oh!  the  lad  was  ready  to  go  that  instant;  but  the 
eleven  lions  went  with  him.  So  when  he  came  to  the 
orchard,  he  climbed  up  into  the  apple-tree  and  ate  as  many 
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spples  m  he  ooold,  and  he  had  soaioe  got  down  before  he 
fell  into  a  deep  deep;  bat  the  liont  all  laj  lonnd  him  in 
a  xing.  The  thixd  daj  oame  the  Tioire  brotfaen,  bat  they 
did  not  oome  in  maa'a  ahqpe.  Thej  oame  snorting  like 
man-eating  steeds^  and  wondered  who  it  was  that  dared  to 
be  theie»  and  said  they  would  tear  him  to  pieeea  so  small 
that  there  shoold  not  be  a  bit  of  him  loft^  Bat  up  rose  the 
lions  and  tore  the  Trolls  into  small  pieo6s»  so  that  the  place 
looked  as  if  a  dungheap  had  been  tossed  aboat  it ;  and  when 
they  had  finiahed  the  TroUs  thej  laj  down  agftin.  The  lad 
did  not  wake  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  whan  he  got 
on  his  knees  and  rabbed  the  deep  oat  of  his  eyes,  he  began 
to  wonder  what  had  been  going  on,  when  he  saw  the  marks 
of  hoo&.  Bat  when  he  went  towards  the  castle,  a  maiden 
looked  oat  of  a  window  who  had  seen  all  that  had  happened, 
and  she  said, — 

^  Yoa  may  thank  yoar  stsxs  yoa  weren't  in  that  tasde, 
else  yoo  nrast  hare  lost  yoor  life.** 

"*  What  I  I  lose  my  life  I  No  fear  of  that,  I  think,**  said 
the  lad. 

So  she  bagged  him  to  oome  in,  that  she  might  talk  with 
him,  for  she  hadn't  seen  a  Christian  sool  e?er  since  she  came 
there.  Bat  when  she  opened  the  door  the  lions  wanted  to 
go  in  too,  but  she  got  so  frightened  that  she  began  to  scream, 
and  so  the  lad  let  them  lie  outside.  Then  the  two  talked 
and  talked,  and  the  lad  asked  how  it  came  that  she,  who 
was  so  lofdy,  ooold  pat  up  with  those  ng^y  TroUs.  She 
never  wished  it^  she  said;  'twas  quite  against  her  wilL 
They  had  sailed  her  by  force,  and  she  was  the  King  of 
Arabia's  dang^ter.  So  they  talked  on,  and  at  last  she  aaked 
him  what  he  would  do;  whether  she  shoold  go  baek  home, 
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or  whether  he  would  have  her  to  wifa  Of  oonzae  he  would 
have  her,  and  she  shouldn't  go  home. 

After  that  they  went  round  the  casUi^  and  at  last  thqr 
came  to  a  great  hall,  where  the  TrcSU  two  great  swords 
hung  high  up  on  the  wall 

'*  I  wonder  if  you  are  man  enough  to  wield  one  of  theae^" 
said  the  Prinoess. 

«Who?— I?**  said  the  lad.  '^Twould  be  a  pretty 
thing  if  I  couldn't  wield  one  of  these." 

With  that  he  put  two  or  three  chairs  one  atop  of  the 
other,  jumped  up,  and  touched  the  biggest  sword  with  hia 
finger  tips,  tossed  it  up  in  the  air,  and  can^  it  again  by 
the  hilt;  leapt  down,  and  at  the  same  time  dealt  such  a 
blow  with  it  on  the  floor,  that  the  whole  hall  shook.  After 
he  had  thus  got  down  he  thrust  the  sword  under  his  arm 
and  carried  it  about  with  hint 

So  when  they  had  lived  a  little  while  in  the  casQe^  the 
Princess  thought  she  ou^^t  to  go  home  to  her  parents^  and 
let  them  know  what  had  become  of  her;  so  they  loaded  a 
ship,  and  she  set  sail  from  the  castle. 

After  she  had  gone,  and  the  lad  had  wandered  about  a 
little,  he  called  to  mind  that  he  had  been  sent  on  an  eoand 
thither,  and  had  come  to  fetch  something  tost  his  motheif a 
health;  and  though  he  said  to  hunsd^ — 

''After  all,  the  old  dame  was  not  so  bad  but  she's  all 
right  by  this  time," — still  he  thought  he  ou^  to  go  and 
just  see  how  she  was.  So  he  went  and  found  both  the  man 
and  his  mother  quite  firesh  and  hearty. 

''What  wretches  you  axe  to  Uve  in  this  beggady  hut^" 
said  the  lad.  "  Gome  with  me  up  to  my  castle^  and  yon 
ahall  see  what  a  fine  fellow  I  am." 
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WeUl  thqr  weie  botti  teadj  to  go»  and  on  the  mj  his 
moCliflr  talked  to  Um,  and  asked,  *  How  it  was  he  had  got 
80  Strang  t* 

*  If  yon  most  knoir,  ft  oame  of  tiiat  Uoe  belt  whidh 
ky  on  the  hOMde  tbafc  time  when  yon  and  I  were  oat 
beggmft*  said  «he  kd. 

^'HaTsyoagetiketaif"  aakedshe. 

-Tei^"— hehad.    It  was  tied  lonnd  hk  waist 

-ICi^sheeseitr 

""Tes^  ehe  wif^;  and  with  that  he  polled  open  his 
waistooat  and  ahiit  to  diow  it  her. 

Hun  ahe  asi»d  it  with  both  hsnd%  tore  it  oil^  and 
twisted  it  rannd  her  flst 

"Now*  sheoried^'whatahaUIdowithsaohawTeteh 
ssyonf  m  jnst  ghre  yon  one  blow,  and  dash  your  brains 
OQtr 

''TInr  too  good  e  desth  for  soeh  a  scsmp,**  said  the 
TnSL  *  Ko  I  lefs  flat  bom  ont  his  eyes,  and  then  turn 
him  •^^  in  a  litOs  boat" 

So  thi^y  homed  oothis  eyes  and  tamed  him  adrift^  in 
spite  of  his  pmyen  and  team;  bat^  as  the  boat  drifted,  the 
Sons  swam  after,  and  at  last  they  Isid  hold  of  it  and  dragged 
it  asboTB  on  sn  idand,  and  pbced  the  lad  onder  a  fir-tree. 
They  eanght  gune  fiv  him,  and  they  plncked  the  birds  and 
made  him  a  bed  of  down;  bot  he  was  ibroed  to  eat  his  meat 
raw,  and  he  was  blind.  At  last^  one  day  the  biggest  lion 
was  chasmgahare  whidh  was  Uind,  for  it  ran  straight  over 
stock  and  stone^  and  the  end  was,  it  ran  ri^t  np  against 
a  fir-stamp  and  tomUed  head  orer  heels  across  the  field 
right  into  a  spring ;  batlol  when  it  came  oat  of  the  spring 
it  saw  its  way  qaito  plain,  and  so  sared  its  Ufa 
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''Sob  8o1^'  tiiooght  th6  lion,  and  went  and  dragged  the 
lad  to  tile  spnng,  and  dipped  him  over  head  and  eaia  in  it 
So,  when  he  had  got  hia  sight  again,  he  went  down  to  Urn 
shore  and  made  aigna  to  the  liona  tiiat  tiuj  ahoold  all  lie 
close  together  like  a  raft;  then  he  stood  npon  tlisir  backs 
while  they  swam  with  him  to  the  mainland.  'Whanhehad 
reached  the  shore  he  went  np  into  a  hirGheii  oopse^  alid  mads 
the  lions  lie  qniet  Then  he  stole  np  to  the  eaatLs,  lika  a 
thief,  to  see  ifheoonldn't  lay  hands  on  hia  belt;  and  when 
he  got  to  the  door,  he  peeped  tfaxon^  the  kajhoK  and  there 
he  saw  his  belt  hanging  up  over  a  door  in  the  Ubehen.  So 
he  crept  softly  in  across  the  floor,  for  then  waa  no  one 
there;  bnt  as  soon  as  he  got  hold  of  the  belt^  he  began  to 
kick  and  stamp  about  as  thoogh  he  ware  mad.  Just  then 
hia  mother  came  mahing  ontr— 

^Dear  hearty  my  darling  little  bqy  i  do  give  me  the  belt 
again,**  ahe  said. 

''Thank  you  kindly,''  said  ha  *Kow  you  ahall  hare 
the  doom  you  passed  on  me,"  and  he  fidfilled  it  on  the 
spot  When  the  old  Troll  heard  that^  he  came  in  and 
b^fged  and  prayed  ao  prettily  that  he  might  not  be  smitten 
to  death. 

"Well,  you  may  Uve^"  said  the  lad,  ''but  you  ahaU 
undeigo  the  aame  puniahment  you  gave  me;"  and  ao  he 
burned  out  the  TMlTs  eyes,  and  tamed  him  adrift  on  the 
sea  in  a  little  boat^  but  he  had  no  lions  to  follow  him. 

Now  the  lad  waa  all  alone,  and  he  went  about  longing 
and  longing  for  the  Princess;  at  last  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer;  he  must  set  out  to  seek  her,  his  heart  waaao  bent 
on  haTimg  her.  So  he  loaded  four  ahips  and  set  sail  for 
Arabia.    For  some  time  thqr  had  fidr  wind  and  fine  weather. 
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but  aftor  that  they  lay  wind-boimd  under  a  rooky  ielaod. 
So  the  eailon  went  aahoie  and  strolled  about  to  qpend  the 
time,  and  theie  they  found  a  hnge  ^gg,  almoit  as  fa«g  as  a 
little  hoosa  So  they  b^gpoi  to  knock  it  about  with  laige 
stooe%  bot^  after  all,  they  oooldn't  oradk  the  ahelL  Then 
the  lad  came  np  with  his  sword  to  see  what  all  the  noise 
was  aboat^  and  when  he  saw  the  ^gg.  he  thoqglit  it  a  trifle 
toomdk  it;  so  he  gave  it  cae  blow  and  the  sgg  splits  and 
cot  cams  a  f^h'f^'^f'P  as  bfg  ss  an  elfiphanlfc 

"  New  we  haye  done  wKn^"  said  the  lad  ;*  this  csn  cost 
ns  sll  onr  lives  "*  and  then  he  asked  his  sailom  if  they  were 
men  enongh  to  sail  to  Azabia  in  fbnr^nd-twenlyhonzB,  if  they 
got  a  fine  breese.  Te%  th^y  were  good  to  do  that^  they  said, 
so  th^  set  sail  with  a  fine  bieeae,  and  got  to  Ambia  in  three- 
and*twenty  boon.  As  soon  as  thqr  landed,  the  led  ordered 
all  the  asHon  to  go  and  buy  themselves  np  to  the  eyes  in 
a  ssndhlll,  so  that  they  could  barely  see  the  ships.  The 
hd  end  the  captains  dimbed  a  high  emg  and  sate  down 
under  a  fir.  In  a  little  while  came  a  great  bird  flying 
with  an  ialand  in  its  olawa»  and  let  it  ftJl  down  on  the  fleets 
and  ssnk  eveiy  ship.  After  it  had  done  that^  it  flew  up  to 
the  sandhill  and  flapped  its  wingi»  so  that  the  wind  nearly 
took  off  the  heads  of  the  sailoi8»  and  it  flew  past  the  fir 
with  such  force  that  it  turned  the  lad  x^ght  about^  but  he 
was  ready  with  his  sword,  and  gave  the  bird  one  blow  and 
brought  it  down  dead. 

Alter  that  he  went  to  the  town,  where  eveqr  one  was  glad 
becaose  the  long  had  got  his  daughter  back;  but  now  the 
kii^  had  hidden  her  away  somewhere  himself  end  prunised 
her  hand  aa  a  reward  to  any  one  who  eonld  find  hei;  end 
tUs  though  ehe  wae  betrothed  before.    Kow  aa  the  lad 
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went  along  he  met  a  man  who  had  white  hear-skina  fbr  aala^ 
80  he  bought  one  of  the  hides  and  put  it  on;  and  one  of 
the  captains  was  to  take  an  iron  chain  and  lead  him  aboQt^ 
and  so  he  went  into  the  town  and  b^gan  to  play  pianka. 
At  last  the  news  came  to  the  kin^s  ears  that  there  never 
had  been  such  fun  in  the  town  before^  fiv  hare  was  a  white 
bear  that  danced  and  cat  capers  jnst  as  it  was  bidL  So  a 
messenger  came  to  say  the  bear  mnst  come  to  the  castle  at 
once,  for  the  king  wanted  to  see  its  tricks.  So  when  it  got 
to  the  castle  eveiyone  was  afiaid,  for  sooh  a  beast  they  had 
never  seen  before ;  bnt  the  captain  said  there  was  no  danger 
unless  they  langhed  at  it  They  mustn't  do  tfaat^  else  it 
would  tear  them  to  pieces.  When  the  king  heard  that^  he 
warned  all  the  court  not  to  laugh.  But  while  the  fun  was 
going  on,  in  came  one  of  the  king^s  maids,  and  b^gan  to 
laugh  and  make  game  of  the  bear,  and  the  bear  flew  at  her 
and  tore  her,  so  that  there  was  scarce  a  rag  of  her  left 
Then  aU  the  court  b^gan  to  bewail,  and  the  captain  most 
ofalL 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,**  said  the  king ;  *  she's  only  a  nudd, 
besides  it's  more  my  affair  than  youzs." 

When  the  show  was  over,  it  was  late  at  night  'It's 
no  good  your  going  away  when  it's  so  late,"  said  the  king. 
''The  bear  had  best  sleep  here." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  sleep  in  the  ingle  by  the  kitchen 
fire,"  said  the  captain. 

''Nay,"  said  the  king,  "it  shall  deep  up  here,  and  it 
shall  have  pillows  and  oushionsto  deep  on."  So  a  whole 
heap  of  pillows  and  oudiions  was  brought^  and  the  captfin 
had  a  bed  in  a  side-room. 

But  at  midnight  the  king  oame  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand 
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and  a  Vg  baaob  of  kejB,  and  cairied  off  the  white  bear. 
He  paaeed  along  gaUeiy  after  galleiy;  tbioug^  doon  and 
loomBi  up-flteixa and  down-etain,  tOlat  laat  he  came  to  a 
pier  which  ran  out  into  the  aoa.  Then  the  kiflgb^gan  to  poll 
and  hanl  at  pcata  and  pinfl»  thia  one  up  and  that  one  down, 
tfii  at  laat  a  little  honae  floatfttl  up  to  the  watem^a  edge. 
There  he  kepthia  daughter,  tat  ahe  waa  ao  dear  to  hm  that 
he  had  hid  her,  ao  that  no  one  could  find  her  oat.  He  lefr 
the  white  bear  outside  wfafle  he  went  in  and  told  her  how 
it  had  danced  and  played  its  pianks.  She  aaid  ahe  waa 
afraid,  and  dared  not  look  at  it;  but  he  talked  her  over, 
saying  there  was  no  danger,  if  ahe  only  wouldn't  langL 
So  thqr  broDgiht  the  bear  in,  and  IcMked  the  door,  and  it 
danced  and  played  its  tricks;  but  just  when  the  ftm  wasat 
its  height  the  Princes^s  maid  b^gan  to  laugh.  Then  the 
lad  flew  at  her  and  toie  her  to  bits,  and  the  Princeas  b^gan 
to  ciy  and  sob. 

"Staff  and  nonsense,'*  cried  the  king;  "'all  this  ftiss 
aboatamaidi  IH  get  yoa  jast  as  good  a  one  again.  Bat 
now  I  think  the  bear  had  best  stay  here  tiU  morning,  for  I 
don't  care  to  have  to  go  and  lead  it  along  all  those  galleries 
and  stairs  at  this  time  of  night* 

**  WeU,"  said  the  PrinceaSi  ''if  it  sleeps  here  Fm  sure  I 
wonV 

Bat  j)ist  then  the  bear  eatled  himself  up  and  lay  down 
by  the  store;  and  it  waa  settled  at  last  that  the  Princess 
shoold  deep  there  too,  with  a  h^t  bonung.  Bat  as  soon 
as  the  king  was  wdl  gone,  the  white  bear  came  and  bagged 
her  to  ando  Ua  collar.  The  Prinoeas  was  so  scarsd  she 
almost  swooned  away;  bat  she  felt  aboat  till  she  flbond 
the  collar,  and  ahe  had  scarce  undone  it  before  the  bear 
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pulled  his  bead  off.  Then  she  knew  bun  again,  and  wasrso 
glad,  there  was  no  end  to  her  joy,  and  she  wanted  to  telUier 
father  at  once  that  her  deliverer  was  come.  Bat  the  kd 
would  not  hear  of  it;  he  would  earn  her  once  znore,  he  said. 
So  in  the  morning,  when  th^  heard  the  king  rattUx^  at  the 
posts  outside,  the  lad  drew  on  the  hide,  and  lay  down  hj 
the  stovei 

''Well,  has  it  lain  still ? "  the  king  asked 

"I  should  think  so,*'  said  the  Princess;  "it  hasn't  so 
much  as  turned  or  stretched  itself  once." 

When  th^  got  up  to  the  castle  again,  the  captain  took 
the  bear  and  led  it  away,  and  then  the  kd  threw  off  the 
hide,  and  went  to  a  tailor  and  ordered  clothes  fit  for  a  prince ; 
and  when  they  were  fitted  on  he  went  to  the  king,  and  said 
he  wanted  to  find  the  Princess. 

"You're  not  the  first  who  has  wished  the  same  thing," 
said  the  king,  "but  they  have  all  lost  their  lives;  for  if  any 
one  who  tries  can't  find  her  in  four-and-twenty  hours  bis 
life  is  forfeited." 

Yes;  the  lad  knew  all  that  Still  be  wished  to  tiy, 
and  if  he  couldn't  find  her,  'twas  his  look-out  Now 
in  the  castle  there  was  a  band  that  played  sweet  tones* 
and  there  were  Mr  maids  to  dance  with,  and  to  the  lad 
danced  away.  When  twelve  hours  were  gone,  the  king 
said, — 

"  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart.  You're  so  poor  a  band 
at  seeking;  you  will  sorely  lose  your  life." 

"  Stuff! "  said  the  lad;  "  while  there's  life  there's  hope 
So  long  as  there's  breath  in  the  body  there's  no  fear;  wa 
have  lots  of  time;"  and  so  he  went  on  ^■^^^"g  tOl  thsra 
was  only  one  hour  left 
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Then  he  aaid  he  would  begin  to  seaioh. 

** It's  no  use  now."  aaid  the  king;  ''time's  up.* 

" I4ght  your  lamp;  oat  with  your  big  bonoh  of  ksjn!* 
•aid  the  kd»  "and  fidlow  me  whither  I  wish  to  go.  There 
ii  ifeiU  a  whole  honr  left" 

So  the  lad  went  the  same  way  which  the  kiiig  had  led 
him  the  night  befiireb  and  he  bade  the  long  nnlodk  door 
after  door  till  thqr  oanie  down  to  the  pier  whioh  ran  oat 
into  the  aaau 

"  It's  aU  no  nae^  I  tdl  yon,"  aaid  the  king;  "time'a  np^ 
and  this  will  only  laad  yon  xjg^  out  into  the  aea." 

•  StiU  five  minntea  more^"  aaid  the  lad,  aa  he  paUed  and 
poabed  at  the  poata  and  pina,  and  the  hooae  floated  np. 

''Nowthe  time  IB  up,"  bawled  the  king;  ''oome  hither, 
haadaman,  •"^  take  off  hia  head." 

''Kay,  Myr  aaid  the  lad;  "atop  a  bit^  there  are  atOl 
three  minntaa.    Onfe  with  the  key,  and  let  me  get  into  thia 


Bat  theie  alood  the  king  and  fumbled  with  hia  kqr%to 
draw  oat  the  time.    At  laat  he  aaid  he  hadn't  any  kqr. 

''WeD,  if  yon  haTeQ%  I  Aoaa,"  aaid  the  lad,  aa  he  gave 
the  door  aoeh  a  kick  that  it  flew  to  aplintera  inwards  on 
tfaefkxnii 

At^the  door  the  Pkinoaas  met  HlTn^  and  told  her  f!^her 
thia  waa  her  deliverer,  on  whom  her  heart  waa  aet  Soahe 
had  him;  and  thia  waa  how  the  beggar  boy  came  to  marry 
the  Ui^a  diopter  of  Arabia. 
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WHY  THE  BEAR  IS  STUMFT-TAIUEDl 

On  day  the  Bear  met  the  Fox,  who  came  dinkmg  along 
with  a  striiig  of  fish  he  had  stolen. 

''Whence  did  you  get  those  from?"  aaked  the  Bear. 

«  OhI  my  Lord  Brain,  IVe  been  out  fiahing  and  can^^ 
them,''  said  the  Fox. 

So  the  Bear  had  a  mind  to  learn  to  fish  too,  and  hade  the 
Fox  tell  him  how  he  was  to  set  about  it 

''Ohl  it's  an  easy  ciaft  for  you,"  answered  the  Fox, 
''and  soon  learnt  You've  only  got  to  go  upon  the  ioe^and 
cut  a  hole  and  stick  your  tail  down  into  it;  and  so  you  must 
go  on  holding  it  there  as  long  as  you  can.  You're  not  to 
mind  if  your  tail  smarts  a  little;  that's  when  the  fish  bifea 
The  longer  you  hold  it  there  the  more  fish  youll  get;  and 
then  all  at  once  out  with  it,  with  a  cross  puU  sideways,  and 
with  a  strong  pull  too." 

Yes ;  the  Bear  did  as  the  Fox  had  said,  and  held  Ids 
tail  a  long;  long  time  down  in  the  hole,  till  it  was  fiut  flsoien 
in.  Then  he  pulled  it  out  with  a  cross  pull,  and  it  snapped 
abort  oE  That's  why  Bruin  goes  about  with  a  stumpy  tail 
very  day. 
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KOT  A  PIN  TO  GHOOSB  BETWEEN 


QR(S  on  a  time  thfliB  in»  a  man,  aiDd  he  luid  a  wife.  Now 
this  couple  wanted  to  bow  their  fiddsi  bat  thej  had  neither 
0eed«oom  nor  mon^  to  bay  it  with.  Bat  thqr  had  a  cow» 
and  the  man  was  to  diiye  it  into  town  and  sell  it^  to  get 
monqr  to  hay  com  for  seed*  But  when  it  came  to  the 
pinbh,  the  wife  daied  not  let  her  hosband  stut^  for  fear  he 
shoald  spend  the  mon^  in  drink,  so  she  set  off  heiself  with 
Ae  cow,  and  took  besides  a  hen  with  her. 

dose  Ij  the  town  she  met  a  butcher,  who  asked^— 

"*  Wm  yoa  sell  that  cow,  Goody  ?  * 

"Tes,  that  I  will,"  she  answeied. 

''Well,  what  do  yoa  want  for  her?** 

"Ohl  I  nnist  have  five  shillings  for  the  cow,  but  yoa 
shall  haTe  the  hen  for  ten  pound.** 

"Yeiy  goodr  said  the  man;  ""I  don't  want  the  hen, 
and  yoaH  soon  get  it  off  your  hsnds  in  the  town;  but  111 
gire  you  five  shillings  for  the  cow." 

WeU,  she  sold  her  cow  for  five  shillings,  but  there  wss 
no  one  in  the  town  who  would  give  ten  pound  for  a  lean 
toa^  old  hen,  so  she  went  back  to  the  butcher,  and 
ssid, — 

"Do  sU  I  can,  I  can't  get  rid  of  this  hen,  mssterl  yoa 
nmst  tske  it  too,  as  you  took  the  cow  * 

'"WeD,"  said  the  butcher,  "come  along  and  well  see 
sboutiL*  Then  he  treated  her  bothwith  meat  and  drink,  and 
gare  her  so  much  btandy  that  she  lost  her  head,  and  didn't 
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know  what  she  was  about,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Bat  while 
she  slept,  the  batcher  took  and  dipped  her  into  a  tar-barrel, 
and  then  laid  her  down  on  a  heap  of  feathers ;  and  when  she 
woke  ap  she  was  feathered  all  over,  and  b^gaa  to  wonder 
what  had  befallen  her. 

''Isitme^orisitnot  me?  No,  it  can  never  be  me ;  it 
mast  be  some  great  stiange  bird.  But  what  shall  I  do  to 
find  oat  whether  it  is  me  or  not  Oh  1  I  know  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  tell  whether  it  is  me ;  if  the  calves  come  aad 
lick  me,  and  our  dog  Tray  doesn't  ba^  at  me  when  I 
get  home,  then  it  most  be  me  and  no  one  dse." 

Now,  Tray,  her  dog,  had  scarce  set  his  eyes  on  the 
strange  monster  ^idiich  came  thiongh  the  gate,  than  he  set 
up  such  a  barking,  one  would  hare  thought  all  the  rogues 
and  robbers  in  the  world  were  in  the  yard. 

•"Ah!  deary  mei"  said  she,  **!  thought  so;  it  can't  be 
me  surely."  So  she  went  to  the  straw-yard,  and  the  calves 
wouldn't  lick  her,  when  they  snu£fed  in  the  strong  smell 
of  tar. 

''No,  nol"  she  said,  "it  can't  be  me;  it  must  be  some 
strange  outlandish  bird." 

So  she  crept  up  on  the  roof  of  the  safe  and  b^gan  to 
flap  her  anns,  as  if  they  had  been  wings,  and  was  just 
going  to  fly  off. 

When  her  husband  saw  all  this,  out  he  came  with  his 
rifle,  and  began  to  take  aim  at  her. 

"OhV  cried  his  wife,  "don't  shoots  don't  shoot!  it  is 
only  me." 

"  If  it's  you,"  said  her  husband,  **  don't  stand  up  there 
like  a  goat  on  a  house-top,  but  oome  down  and  let  me  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself" 
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So  she  crawled  down  again,  bat  she  hadn't  a  shilling  to 
show^  for  the  crown  she  had  got  from  the  batcher  she  had 
thrown  away  in  her  dronkenness.  When  her  hnsband  heard 
her  stox]r»  he  said  **  Yoa're  only  twice  as  silly  as  yoa  were 
before^**  and  he  got  so  angiy  that  he  made  np  his  mind  to 
go  away  from  her  altogether,  and  nflfver  to  come  back  till  he 
had  foand  three  other  Goodies  as  silly  as  his  own. 

So  he  toddled  off,  and  when  he  had  walked  a  little  way 
he  saw  a  Goody,  who  was  naming  in  and  oat  of  a  newly- 
boilt  wooden  cottage  with  an  emp^  sioTe,  and  ereiy  time 
she  rsn  in  she  threw  her  apron  over  the  sieve,  jost  as  if  she 
had  something  in  it^  and  when  she  got  in  she  tamed  it  np- 
side  down  on  the  floor. 

**Why,  Goody  r  he  aaked, «« what  aie  yoa  doiiigf'' 

«  Oh,"  she  answered,  Tm  only  canying  in  a  little  son ; 
bat  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  when  Vm  outside  I  have  the 
san  in  my  sieve,  bat  when  I  get  inside,  somehow  or  other 
I've  thrown  it  away.  Bat  in  my  old  cottage  I  had  plenty 
of  san,  thoag^  I  never  carried  in  the  least  bit  lonlywish 
I  knew  some  one  who  woald  bring  the  san  inside ;  I'd  give 
him  three  handred  doUais  and  wdocme." 

**  Have  yon  got  an  axe?"  askedtheman.  "Ifyoahave, 
111  soon  bring  the  son  inside.** 

So  he  got  an  axe  and  cat  windows  in  the  cottage,  for  the 
carpenters  had  foigotten  them;  then  the  son  shone  in,  and 
he  got  his  three  handred  dollars. 

That  was  one  of  them,"  said  the  man  to  himself;  aa  he 
went  on  his  way. 

After  a  while  he  passed  by  a  hoase,  oat  of  which  csme 
an  awfbl  screaming  and  bellowing ;  so  he  toxned  in  and  saw 
a  Goody,  who  was  hard  at  work  banging  her  hasband 
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the  head  with  a  beetle,  and  over  his  head  flihe  had  dmwn  a 
shirt  withoat  any  slit  for  the  neck. 

"*  Why,  GoodyP  he  asked, '' wiQ  yoa  beat  your  hashasd 
to  death?" 

''No,"  she  said, "  {  only  must  have  a  hole  in  this  shirt 
for  his  neck  to  come  through." 

All  the  while  the  husband  kept  on  soreaming  and  calling 
out^ — 

''Heaven  help  and  comfort  all  who  tiy  on  new  shirtsl 
If  any  one  woidd  teach  my  Goody  another  way  of  making 
a  alit  for  the  neck  in  my  new  shirts  Fd  give  him  three 
hnndred  dollais  down,  and  welcome  " 

"  111  do  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ^ye,"  said  the  man,  *  if 
you'll  only  give  me  a  pair  of  scissors." 

So  he  got  a  pair  of  scissois,  and  snipped  a  hole  in  the 
the  neck,  and  went  off  with  his  three  hundred  doUazs. 

"That  was  another  of  them,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
walked  along. 

Last  of  all,  he  came  to  a  fimn,  where  he  made  up  hie 
mind  to  rest  a  bit  So  when  he  went  in,  the  mistress  asked 
him, — 

"Whence  do  yon  come,  master?" 

'-Ohl"  said  he,  "I  come  from  Paradise  Place,"  fbr  that 
was  the  name  of  his  faim. 

"From  Paradise  Place !"  she  cried,  "yon  don't  say  sol 
Why,  then,  you  must  know  my  second  husbend  Peter,  who 
is  dead  and  gone,  God  rest  his  soull" 

For  you  must  know  this  Goody  had  been  married  three 
times,  and  as  her  first  and  last  husbands  had  been  bad,  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  second  only  was  gone  to 
heaven. 
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''Ok!  yeay**  said  the  man;  *  I  know  him  veiy  wdL* 

«*  WeU,**  asked  the  Goodj,  *'how  do  things  go  with  hiD» 
poor  dear  soul  ?" 

"  Only  middlmg,"  was  the  answer;  'hegoesabontb^- 
guQg  from  house  to  honse^  and  has  neither  food  nor  a  rag  to 
hisbadk.  As  for  monqr,  he  hasn't  a  sixpence  to  Uess  him- 
self  with.'' 

"*  Mercy  on  me  1"  cried  oat  the  Qoody;^  he  never  on^ 
to  go  about  such  a  figure  when  he  left  so  much  behind  him. 
Why»  there's  a  whole  capboard  ftiU  of  old  clothes  npstain 
which  belonged  to  him,  besides  agreat  chest  foil  of  money 
yonder.  Kow,  if  you  will  take  them  with  yoo,  yon  ahall 
haye  a  hoise  and  cart  to  carry  them.  As  for  the  horse,  he 
can  keep  it^  and  sit  on  the  oart^  and  diive  about  from 
house  to  honsei  end  then  he  needn't  tmdge  on  foot" 

So  the  man  got  a  whole  cart-load  of  dothes,  snd  a  chest 
full  of  shining  dollars,  and  as  mnch  meat  and  dxink  as  he 
wonld;  and  when  he  had  got  all  he  wanted,  he  jumped  into 
the  cart  and  drove  off. 

"  That  was  the  third,"  he  said  to  himself^  as  he  went 

mUnna 

Now  this  Goody's  third  husband  was  a  little  way  off  in 
a  field  plong^iing,  and  when  he  saw  a  strange  man  driving 
off  from  the  iiBtrm  with  his  hone  and  cart,  he  went  home 
and  asked  his  wife  who  that  was  that  had  just  started 
with  the  black  horse. 

''Oh,  do  you  mean  him?"  said  the  Goody;  "why,  that 
was  a  man  from  Fanidiae»  who  said  that  Peter»  my  dear 
second  husband,  who  is  dead  and  gone,  is  in  a  sad  pUgfat^ 
and  that  he  goes  from  house  to  house  begging,  and  has 
neither  clothes  nor  money ;  so  I  just  sent  him  all  those  old 
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dothes  he  left  behind  him,  and  the  old  numej  box  with  the 
doUaiB  in  it." 

The  man  aaw  how  the  land  lay  in  a  trice,  ao  he  saddled 
his  hoise  and  zode  off  fitom  the  turn  at  fiill  gallop.  It 
wasn't  long  befoie  he  was  diose  behind  the  man  who  sat  and 
diove  the  cart;  but  when  the  latter  saw  this  he  drove  the 
cart  into  a  thicket  by  the  side  of  the  road,  pulled  out  a  hand- 
M  of  hair  fiom  the  hone's  tail,  jumped  up  on  a  little  rise 
in  the  wood,  where  he  tied  the  hair  fiut  to  a  birch,  and  then 
lay  down  under  it,  and  b^gan  to  peer  and  stare  up  at  the 
sky, 

"  Well,  well,  i£  I  ever  1 "  he  said,  as  Peter  the  third  came 
riding  up.  '*  No  I  I  never  saw  the  like  of  this  in  all  my 
bom  days  I" 

Then  Peter  stood  and  looked  at  him  for  some  time^ 
wondering  what  had  come  over  him;  but  at  last  he 
•asked, — 

"What do  you  lie  there  staring  at?" 

''  No,**  kept  on  the  man, "  I  never  did  see  anythipg  like 
iti — ^here  is  a  man  going  straight  up  to  heaven  on  a  black 
horse,  and  here  you  see  his  horse's  tail  still  hanging  in  this 
birch;  and  yonder  up  in  the  sky  you  see  the  Uack  horse." 

Peter  looked  first  at  the  man,  and  then  at  the  sl^,  and 
said — 

"  I  see  nothing  but  the  horse  hair  in  the  birch;  that's 
aUIsee." 

"  Of  course  you  can't  where  you  stand,"  said  the  man; 
"but  just  come  and  lie  down  here,  and  stare  strain  up^ 
and  nund  you  don't  take  your  eyes  off  the  sky;  and  ilien 
you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see." 

But  while  Peter  the  third  lay  and  stared  up  at  the  sky 
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kill  his  eyes  filled  with  tean»  the  man  from  PandiBe  Pkoe 
took  his  hone  and  jumped  on  its  baok,  and  rode  off  both 
with  it  and  the  cart  and  hone. 

When  the  hoo&  thundered  along  the  road,  Peter  the 
third  jumped  np»  but  he  ms  so  taken  aback  when  he 
found  the  man  had  gone  off  with  hia  hone^  that  he  hadn't 
the  aenae  to  ran  after  him  tQl  it  was  too  late. 

He  was  rather  down  in  the  month  when  he  got  home 
to  his  Qoodj ;  but  when  ahe  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  the  hone»  he  said, — 

"  I  gaye  it  to  the  man  too  for  Peter  the  second,  for  I 
thought  it  waan't  ri^  he  should  sit  in  a  cait  and  scramble 
about  horn  house  to  house;  so  now  he  can  sell  the  cart 
and  buy  himself  a  coach  to  drive  about  in." 

«Thank  you  heartily  T said  his  wife;"!  never  thoo^ 
you  oottld  be  so  kind." 

Well,  when  the  man  reached  home,  who  had  got  the 
aix  hundred  doUan  and  the  cart-load  of  olothea  and  money, 
he  saw  that  all  hia  fields  were  ploughed  and  sown,  and  the 
first  thing  he  asked  his  wife  was,  where  she  had  got  the 
seed-com  (rom. 

•Oh,"  she  said,  ''I  have  always  heard  that  what  a  man 
sows  he  shall  reap,  so  I  sowed  the  salt  which  our  biends 
the  north  country  men  laid  up  here  with  us,  and  if  we 
only  have  rain  I  fonpy  it  will  come  up  nicely.'* 

^  Silly  you  are,**  said  her  husband,  "and  silly  you  will 
be  so  loQg  as  you  live;  but  that  is  all  one  now,  for  the  rest 
are  not  a  bit  wiser  than  you.  There  is  not  a  pin  to  choose 
Mcween  you. 
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ONE'S  OWN  CHILDBEN  ABE  ALWATB 

PEETTIEST. 

A  SPORTSMAN  went  oat  once  into  a  wood  to  ahoot^  and  he 
met  a  Snipe. 

"Dear  Mend,"  said  the  Snipe,  ''don't  shoot  mj  daUr 
ren  ?" 

"  How  shall  I  know  your  children  ?**  asked  the  Sporte- 
man ;  "  what  are  thej  like  ?" 

"  Oh  r  said  the  Snipe,  '*  mine  aie  the  prettiest  ohildna 
in  all  the  wood." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Sportsman, "  111  not  shoot  thea; 
don't  be  afraid." 

But  for  all  that,  when  he  came  back,  there  be  had  a 
whole  string  of  young  snipes  in  his  hand  which  he  had  shot 

''OhI  oh!"  said  the  Snipe,  "why  did  yon  shoot  my 
children  after  all  ?" 

"What,  these  your  children!"  said  the  Sportsman; 
why,  I  shot  the  ugliest  I  could  find,  that  I  did  I" 

"Woe  is  me!"  said  the  Snipe;  " don't  you  know  Hiat 
each  one  thinks  his  own  children  the  prettieBk  in  the 
world  r 
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Ovd  on  a  time  there  was  a  fiahemiMi  who  lired  oloee  hj 
a  paleoei  and  fished  for  the  king^s  taUe.  One  day  when  he 
was  out  fishing  he  just  caught  nothing.  Do  what  he  would 
•—however  he  tiied  with  hait  and  an^»—tiiere  was  never  a 
qntt  on  his  hook.  Bat  when  the  day  was  fiur  spent  a  head 
bohhed  up  out  of  the  water«  and  said, — 

'*If  I  may  have  what  yonr  wife  beats  nndar  her  girdle 
you  shall  catdh  fish  enon^" 

So  the  msn  answered  boldly,  ^  Yes  ;**  for  he  did  not 
know  that  his  wife  was  going  to  have  a  ohill  After  that, 
as  was  like  enongih,  he  oaoght  plenty  of  fish  of  all  kinds.  Bat 
when  he  got  home  at  night  and  told  his  story,  how  he  had 
got  all  that  fish,  his  wife  fell  a-weeping  and  moaning,  and 
was  beside  herself  for  the  promise  which  her  hosband  had 
made,  for  she  said,  **  I  bear  a  babe  nnder  my  girdle." 

Well*  the  stoiy  soon  spread, and  came  up  to  the  castle; 
and  when  the  king  heard  the  woman's  grief  and  its  eanse^ 
he  sent  down  to  say  he  wonld  take  care  of  the  ohiU,  and 
see  if  he  coaldn't  save  it. 

So  the  months  went  on  and  on,  and  when  her  time  came 
the  fisber^s  wife  had  a  boy;  so  the  kiog  took  it  at  once, 
and  brooc^t  it  np  as  his  own  son,  antil  the  lad  grew  np. 
Then  he  bagged  leave  one  day  to  go  oat  fishing  with  his 
llUher;  he  had  each  a  mind  to  go,  he  said.  At  first  the 
king  woa&dn't  hear  of  it^  bat  at  last  the  lad  had  his  way, 
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and  went  So  he  and  his  &ther  were  out  the  whole  day 
and  all  went  right  and  well  till  they  landed  at  night 
Then  the  lad  lemambeied  he  had  left  his  handkerchief  and 
went  to  look  for  it ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  into  the  boat 
it  began  to  move  off  with  him  at  such  speed  that  the  water 
roared  under  the  bow,  and  aU  the  lad  oonld  do  in  rowing 
against  it  with  the  oars  was  no  nse;  so  he  went  and  went 
the  whole  nighty  and  at  last  he  came  to  a  white  stnnd,  &r 
far  away. 

There  he  went  ashore,  and  when  he  had  walked  about  a 
bit^  an  old,  old  man  met  him,  with  a  long  white  beard. 

''What's  the  name  of  this  land  ?"  asked  the  lad. 

"  Whitdland/'  said  the  man,  who  went  on  to  ask  the  lad 
whence  he  came,  and  what  he  was  going  to  do.  So  the  lid 
told  him  alL 

'*Ay,  ayl**  said  the  man;  ''now  when  you  have 
walked  a  little  &ither  along  the  strand  here^  yoall  oome 
to  three  Princesses,  whom  yon  will  see  standing  in  the  earth 
ap  to  their  nedksi  with  only  their  heads  out  Than  tiie 
first — she  is  the  eUest— will  call  out  and  beg  yon  so  prettQy 
to  come  and  help  her;  and  the  second  will  do  the  same;  to 
neither  of  these  shall  you  go ;  make  haste  past  them,  as  if 
yon  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything.  But  the  third  yon 
shall  go  to,  and  do  what  she  asks.  If  you  do  this  youHl 
have  good  Indk,  that's  alL" 

When  the  lad  came  to  the  first  Princess  she  called  out 
to  him  and  begged  him  so  prettily  to  come  to  her,  but  he 
passed  on  as  though  he  saw  her  not  In  the  same  way  he 
passed  by  the  second ;  but  to  the  third  he  went  straight  up. 

"  If  youll  do  what  I  bid  yon,*  she  aaid,  "  you  may 
have  which  of  us  you  please.'* 
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"Yes;"  he  iru  wiUmg  enoagh;  so  she  told  him  how 
thxeeTroDs  had  set  them  down  in  the  eaiththore;  batbefine 
thej  bad  Irred  in  the  caatle  up  among  the  trees. 

''Kow*  she  said,  ^you  must  go  into  that  oastle,  and  let 
the  Trolls  whip  yoa  each  one  night  foreaoh  of  ns.  If  yon 
can  bear  that  yonll  set  ns  free." 

Well,  the  lad  said  he  was  ready  to  try. 

**  When  yoa  go  in,''  the  Princess  went  on  to  say, '^  yonll 
see  two  lioDS  standing  at  the  gate;  but  if  yon'U  only  go 
right  in  the  middle  between  them  theyll  do  yoa  no  haim. 
Then  go  stnight  on  into  a  little  dark  room,  and  make  yoor 
bed.  Then  the  Troll  will  come  to  whip  yoa;  bat  if  yoa 
take  the  flask  which  hangs  on  the  wall,  and  rob  yoaxself 
with  the  ointment  that^s  in  it^  whersyer  his  lash  ftUs 
yoall  be  as  soond  as  ever.  Then  grssp  the  swoid  that 
haogs  by  the  side  of  the  flaak  and  strike  the  IMll  dead.** 

Tes,  he  did  as  the  Princess  told  him;  he  passed  in  the 
midst  between  the  lions^  as  if  he  hadn't  seen  them,  and 
went  straight  into  the  little  room,  and  there  he  lay  down 
to  deep.  The  first  ni(^t  there  came  a  IMll  with  three 
heads  and  three  rods,  and  whipped  the  lad  soondly ;  bathe 
stood  it  till  the  Troll  was  done;  then  he  took  the  flask  and 
robbed  himself^  and  grasped  the  sword  and  slew  the  TrdlL 

So,  when  he  went  oat  next  morning,  the  Princesses  stood 
cot  of  the  earth  np  to  their  waists. 

The  next  night  'twas  the  same  story  over  again,  only 
this  time  the  Troll  had  six  heads  and  six  rods,  and  he 
whipped  him  fitf  worse  than  the  first ;  bat  when  he  went 
oot  next  morning  the  Princesses  stood  oat  of  the  earth  as 
ftr  as  the  knee. 

The  third  ni(^t  there  oame  a  Troll  that  had  nine  heads 
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and  nine  xods^  and  he  whipped  and  flogged  the  lad  ao  long 
that  he  ftinted  away;  then  the  Troll  took  him  up  and 
dashed  him  against  the  wall;  bat  the  shock  brons^t  down 
the  flask,  which  fell  on  the  lad,  bust  and  spilled  the 
ointment  all  over  him,  and  so  he  became  as  strong  and 
sound  as  ever  again.  Then  he  wasn't  slow;  he  grasped 
the  swoid  and  slew  the  Troll;  and  next  moining  when  he 
went  out  of  the  castle  the  Princesses  stood  beforo  him  with 
all  their  bodies  ont  of  the  earth.  So  he  took  the  yonqgest 
for  his  queen,  and  lived  well  and  happily  with  her  for  some 
time. 

At  last  he  began  to  long  to  go  home  for  a  little  to  see 
his  parents.  His  queen  did  not  like  this ;  but  at  last  his 
heart  was  so  set  on  it,  and  he  longed  and  longed  so  mucl|» 
thero  was  no  holding  him  back,  so  she  said, — 

'<  One  thing  you  must  promise  me.  This. — ^Only  to  do 
what  your  father  b^  you  to  do,  and  not  what  your  mother 
wishes;*"  and  that  he  promised. 

Then  she  gave  him  a  ring,  which  was  of  that  kind  that 
any  one  who  wore  it  might  wish  two  wishes.  So  he  wished 
himself  home,  and  when  he  got  home  his  parents  could  not 
wonder  enon^  what  a  grand  man  their  son  had  become. 

Now,  when  he  had  been  at  home  some  days,  his  mother 
wished  him  to  go  up  to  the  palace  and  show  the  Id^g  what 
a  fine  fellow  he  had  come  to  be.    But  his  father  saidr— 

'*Noi  don't  let  him  do  that ;  if  he  does,  we shan^  have 
any  more  joy  of  him  this  time." 

But  it  was  no  good,  the  mother  begged  and  prayed  ao 
long,  that  at  last  he  went  So  when  he  got  up  to  the  palace^ 
he  was  far  braver,  both  in  clothes  and  array,  than  the  other 
king,  who  didn't  quite  like  this,  and  at  last  he  said^— 
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"  All  yery  fine;  but  here  you  can  aee  my  queen,  what 
Uke  she  18,  bat  I  can't  see  youia^  that  I  oan^t  Do  you  know 
I  scazce  think  ahe's  ao  good-looking  aa  mine." 

"Would  to  Heaven,"  said  the  young  king,  'ahe  were 
atandii^here^  then  you'd  see  what  ahe  was  like."  And  that 
instant  there  ahe  stood  before  thent 

But  ahe  waa  veiy  woefaX  and  said  to  him, — 

''Why  did  you  not  mind  what  I  told  you;  and  why 
did  you  not  Usten  to  what  your  &ther  aaM^  ?  Now,  I  must 
away  home»  and  aa  for  you,  ]rou  have  had  both  your  wishes." 

With  that  ahe  knitted  a  ring  among  his  hair  with  her 
name  on  it^  and  wiahed  herself  home,  and  was  off. 

Then  the  young  king  was  cut  to  the  hearty  and  went^ 
day  out  day  in,  tf^tnlriTig  and  thinking  how  he  should  get 
back  to  his  queen.  ''Ill  just  tiy,"  he  thought^  "if  I  cant 
learn  where  Whiteland  lies ;"  and  so  he  went  out  into  the 
wodd  to  ask.  So  when  he  had  gone  a  good  way  he  came 
to  a  hjg^  hill,  and  there  he  met  one  who  was  lord  over  all 
the  beasts  of  the  wood,  for  they  all  came  home  to  him  when 
he  blew  his  horn ;  so  the  king  asked  if  he  knew  where 
Whiteland  waa. 

''Ko^  I  donV  said  he,  "but  I'U  ask  my  beasts."  Then 
he  Uew  his  horn  and  called  them,  and  asked  if  any  of  them 
knew  idiere  Whiteland  lay ;  but  there  was  no  beast  that 


So  the  man  gave  him  a  pair  of  anow-shoea. 

"  When  you  get  on  these"  he  said,  "yonll  oome  to  my 
faiolher.  whe  livea  hundreds  of  miles  off;  he  is  lord  over  all 
the  birds  of  the  air.  Aakhim.  When  you  reach  his  house, 
just  turn  the  shoes^  so  that  the  toes  point  this  way,  and 
tfacyll  oome  home  of  themaelves."    So  when  the  king 
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leaohed  the  hoase  he  tamed  the  ahoes  as  the  lord  of  the 
beasts  had  said,  and  away  thej  went  home  pf  tfaflmsehrea. 

So  he  asked  again  after  Whiteland,  and  the  man  called 
all  the  birds  with  a  blast  of  his  horn,  and  asked  if  any  of 
them  knew  where  Whiteland  lay;  but  none  of  the  Uids 
knew.  Now,  long,  long  after  the  rest  of  the  birds,  came  an 
old  eagle,  which  had  been  away  ten  round  years,  but  he 
conldn^t  teU  any  more  than  the  rest 

""  Weill  welir*  said  the  man,  ''111  lend  you  a  pair  of 
snowHshoes,  and  when  yon  get  them  on  they'll  carry  yon  to 
my  brother,  who  lives  hundreds  of  miles  off;  he's  lord  of  all 
the  fish  in  the  sea;  you'd  betterask  him.  But  don't  forget 
to  turn  the  toes  of  the  shoes  this  way." 

The  king  was  full  of  thanks,  got  on  the  shoes,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  man  who  was  lord  oyer  the  fish  of  the  sea^ 
he  tamed  the  toes  round,  and  so  off  they  went  home  like 
the  other  pair.    After  that,  he  asked  again  after  Whiteland. 

So  the  man  called  the  fish  with  a  blasts  bat  no  fish 
could  teU  where  it  lay.  At  last  came  an  old  pike,  which 
they  had  great  work  to  call  home,  he  was  such  a  way  o£L 
So  when  they  asked  him  he  said, — 

**  Know  it  1 1  should  think  I  did.  I've  been  cook  there 
ten  years»  and  to*moirow  Tm  going  there  again;  for  now, 
the  queen  of  Whiteland,  whose  king  is  away,  is  going  to 
wed  another  husband." 

''Welir  said  the  man,  "as  this  is  so,  Fll  give  you  a 
bit  of  adyioe.  Hereabouts,  on  a  moor,  stand  three  brothers, 
and  here  they  have  stood  these  hundred  years,  fighting 
about  a  hat,  a  cloak,  and  a  pair  of  boots.  K  any  one  has 
these  three  things  he  can  make  himself  invisible,  and  wish 
himself  anywhere  he  pleases.    You  can  )e}l  them  you  wish. 
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to  txj  the  thingBy  and  after  that  yoall  pass  judgment 
between  them,  whose  they  shall  be." 

Yes,  the  king  thanked  the  man,  and  went  and  did  as  he 
toldhiuL 

''What's  all  this?"  he  said  to  the  brothers.  ''Whydo 
yon  stand  here  fighfciwg  for  ever  and  a  day  7  Jnst  let  me 
tiy  these  thingi,  and  FIl  give  judgment  whose  they  shall 
be.* 

They  were  yeiy  willing  to  do  this ;  bat  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  the  hat^  cloak,  and  boots,  he  said, — 

*  When  we  meet  next  time  111  tell  you  my  judgment^" 
and  with  these  words  he  wished  himself  away. 

So  as  he  went  along,  up  in  the  air,  he  came  up  with  the 
North  Wind. 

*  Whither  away  f"  roared  the  North  Wind. 

"To  Whiteland,"  said  the  king;  and  then  he  told  him 
aU  that  had  be&Jlen  hhn. 

*Ah,"  said  the  North  Wind,  "you  go  fiuter  than  I— 
joa  do ;  toft  you  can  go  straight^  while  I  have  to  puff  and 
blow  round  eveiy  turn  and  oomer.  But  when  you  get  there, 
jnst  place  yourself  on  the  stairs  by  the  side  of  the  door,  and 
then  111  come  stoiming  in,  as  though  I  were  going  to  bbw 
down  the  whole  castle.  And  then  when  the  Prince,  who  is 
to  have  your  queen,  oomes  out  to  see  what's  the  matter, 
jnst  you  take  him  by  the  collar  and  pitch  him  out  of  doors ; 
then  ni  look  after  him,  and  see  if  I  can't  cany  him  off." 

WeU— the  king  did  as  the  North  Wind  said.  He  took 
his  stand  on  the  stairs,  and  when  the  North  HHnd  came, 
stormmg  and  roaring,  and  took  hold  of  the  castle  wall,  so 
that  it  shook  again,  the  prince  came  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.    But  as  soon  as  ever  he  came,  the  long  caught  him 
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by  the  collar  and  pitched  him  out  of  doon,  and  then  the 
North  Wind  canght  him  up  and  caiiied  him  otL  So  when 
there  was  an  end  of  him,  the  king  went  into  the  castle,  and 
at  first  his  queen  didn't  know  him,  he  was  so  wan  and  thin, 
through  wandering  so  for  and  being  so  woeftil ;  butwhenhe 
showed  her  the  ring,  she  was  as  glad  as  ^ad  could  be ;  and 
so  the  rightful  wedding  was  held  and  the  fiune  of  it  spread 
far  and  wide. 


THE  LASSIE  AND  HEB  OODMO 


Once  on  a  time  a  poor  couple  Uved  tsir,  far  away  in  a  great 
wood.  The  wife  was  brought  to  bed,  and  had  a  pretly  girl, 
but  they  were  so  poor  they  did  not  know  how  to  get  the 
babe  christened,  for  they  had  no  money  to  pay  the  parson's 
fees.  So  one  day  the  father  went  out  to  see  if  he  could 
find  any  one  who  was  willing  to  stand  for  the  child  and 
pay  the  fees ;  but  though  he  walked  about  the  whole  day 
firom  one  house  to  another,  and  though  all  said  they  were 
willing  enough  to  stand,  no  one  thought  himself  bound  to 
paythefees.  Now,  when  he  was  going  home  again,  abvely 
lady  met  him,  dressed  so  fine,  and  who  looked  so  thorouj^ily 
good  and  kind;  she  ofiered  to  get  the  babe  christened,  but 
after  that^  she  said,  she  must  keep  it  for  her  own.  The  hus- 
band answered,  he  must  first  ask  his  wife  what  she  wished 
to  do ;  but  when  he  got  home  and  told  his  stoiy,  the  wifis 
said,  light  out, '^  No  r 

Next  day  the  man  went  out  again,  but  no  one  would 
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Stand  if  they  had  to  pay  the  fees;  and  though  he  begged 
and  pimyed,  he  ooold  get  no  help.  And  again,  as  he  went 
home  towaida  evenings  the  Mtme  lovely  lady  met  him,  who 
looked  80  sweet  and  good,  and  she  made  him  the  same  offer. 
So  he  told  hia  wife  again  how  he  had  fared,  and  this  time 
she  said,  if  he  oooUn't  get  any  one  to  stand  for  his  babe 
next  day,  they  mnst  just  let  the  lady  haye  her  way,  since 
she  seemed  so  kind  and  good. 

The  tUzd  day  the  man  went  about,  but  he  oouldn't  get 
any  one  to  stand;  and  so  when,  towaids  evening,  he  met 
the  kind  kdy  sgain,  he  gptve  his  word  she  should  haye  the 
babe  if  she  would  only  get  it  christened  at  the  font  So 
next  i"i*w^i«g  ahe  came  to  the  place  where  the  man  lived, 
followed  by  two  men  to  stand  godMhen,  took  Uie  babe 
and  carried  it  to  dhurdh,  and  there  it  was  christened.  After 
that  she  took  it  to  her  own  house,  and  there  the  Httle  girl 
lived  with  her  serersl  years,  and  her  foster-mother  was 
always  kind  and  friendly  to  her. 

Now  when  the  lassie  had  grown  to  be  big  enough  to 
know  right  and  wrong,  her  foster-mother  got  ready  to  go 
on  a  journey. 

"Tou  have  my  leave,"  she  said,  "to  go  all  over  the 
house,  except  thoee  rooms  which  I  show  you;"  and  wbea 
she  had  said  that^  away  she  went 

But  the  Isssie  could  not  forbear  just  to  open  one  of  the 
doois  a  little  bit^  when  Popi  out  ilew  a  Stsr. 

When  her  foster-mother  came  back*  she  was  veij  vexed 
to  find  that  the  star  had  flown  out^  and  she  got  veiy  angiy 
with  her  Ibster-danghter,  and  threatened  to  send  her  away; 
but  the  child  cried  and  bagged  so  hard  that  abe  got  lesfe  to 
stay. 
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How,  after  a  while,  the  foster-motlier  bad  to  go  on 
another  jonmey ;  and  before  she  went  she  forbade  the  laade 
to  go  into  those  two  rooms  into  which  she  had  never  been. 
She  promised  to  beware;  bat  when  she  was  left  alone  she 
began  to  think  and  to  wonder  what  there  could  be  in  the 
second  room,  and  at  last  she  could  not  help  setting  the  door 
a  little  %jar,  just  to  peep  in,  when — ^Pop  I  out  flew  the  Moon. 

When  her  foster-mother  came  home  and  fonnd  the 
Moon  let  out^  she  wss  very  downcast^  and  said  to  the  lassie 
she  mnst  go  away,  she  conld  not  stay  with  her  any  longer. 
But  the  lassie  wept  so  bitterly,  and  prayed  so  heartily  for 
f oigireness,  that  this  time  too  she  got  leave  to  stay. 

Some  time  after,  the  foster-mother  had  to  go  away  again, 
and  she  charged  the  lassie,  who  by  this  time  was  half  grown 
up,  most  earnestly  that  she  mustn't  try  to  go  into,  or  to  peep 
into,  the  third  room.  But  when  her  foster-mother  had  been 
gone  some  time,  and  the  lassie  was  weary  of  walking  about 
alone,  all  at  once  she  thought,  "Dear  me,  what  fun  it  woold 
be  just  to  peep  a  little  into  that  third  room."  Then  she 
thought  she  mustn't  do  it  for  her  foster-mother's  sake;  bat 
when  the  bad  thought  came  the  second  time  she  could  hold 
oat  no  longer;  come  what  might,  she  must  and  would  look 
into  the  room;  so  she  just  opened  the  door  a  tiny  bit,  when 
—POP !  out  flew  the  Sun. 

But  when  her  foster-mother  came  back  and  saw  that 
the  son  had  flown  away,  she  was  out  to  the  heart,  and  said, 
''Now,  there  was  no  hdp  for  it^  the  lassie  must  and  should 
go  away;  she  couldn't  hear  of  her  staying  any  hmgstJ* 
Now  the  lassie  cried  her  eyes  out^  and  begged  and  prayed 
eo  prettily ;  but  it  was  all  no  good. 

"Nay,  but  I  must  panish  you  I"  said  her  foster-mcjUier ; 
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*  but  yoa  may  bave  yoor  Ghoice,  eiUier  to  be  the 
waman  in  the  wodd,  and  not  to  be  able  to  qMak,  or  to  keep 
yoor  apeech  and  be  the  nglieat  of  all  women;  bat  away 
from  me  yoa  moat  go^" 

And  the  laene  said,  ''I  woold  sooner  be  loyely."  So 
she  became  all  at  onoe  wondiooa  fidr,  bat  from  that  day 
forth  ihe  was  domb. 

So  when  she  went  away  from  her  fiDateMiiotfaer  she 
walked  and  wandered  thioogh  a  gieat^  great  wood;  bat  the 
farther  she  went^  the  fisrther  off  the  end  seemed  to  be.  So, 
when  the  evening  eame  on,  aha  olomb  ap  into  a  tail  tree, 
which  grew  over  a  spring,  and  theie  she  made  herself  ap  to 
sleep  that  night  dose  by  lay  a  castle^  and  from  that  castle 
came  eaily  ereiy  morning  a  maid  to  dmw  water,  to  make 
the  Prince's  tea»  from  the  spring  over  which  the  lassie  was 
sitting.  So  the  maid  looked  down  into  the  spring,  saw  the 
lovely  face  in  the  water,  and  thought  it  was  her  own;  then 
she  flong  away  the  pitcher,  and  ran  home;  and  when  she 
got  there,  she  tossed  ap  herb  ead,  and  said,  **  If  I  'm  so  pretty 
I*m  far  too  good  to  go  and  fetch  water.'* 

So  another  maid  had  to  go  for  the  water,  bat  the  same 
thing  happened  to  her;  she  went  back  and  said  she  was 
hi  too  pretty  and  too  good  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring 
for  the  Prince.  Then  the  Prince  went  himseli^  for  he  had 
a  mind  to  see  what  all  this  could  mean.  So,  when  he 
reached  the  spring,  he  too  saw  the  image  in  the  water;  bat 
he  looked  ap  at  ono^  and  became  aware  of  the  lovely  Isssie 
iribaaate  there  ap  in  the  tree.  Then  he  coaxed  her  down 
and  took  her  home;  and  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
her  for  hia  qaeen,  beoanse  she  was  so  lovdy;  bat  his  mother, 
who  was  still  alive^  waa  against  it 
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**  She  oan't  speak  *  ahe  said, "  and  maybe  ahe's  a  wicked 
witch." 

But  the  Prince  could  not  be  content  tQl  he  got  her. 
So  after  they  had  ILyed  together  a  while,  the  lassie  was  to 
have  a  child,  and  when  the  child  came  to  be  bom  the 
Prince  set  a  strong  watch  round  her;  but  at  the  birth  one 
and  all  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  her  foster-myther  oaiiie» 
cut  the  babe  on  its  little  finger,  and  smeared  the  qneen'a 
mouth  with  the  blood ;  and  said, — 

''Now  you  shall  be  as  grieved  aa  I  was  when  you  let 
out  the  star;"  and  with  these  words  ahe  carried  off  the 
babe. 

But  when  thoae  who  were  on  the  watch  woke,  they 
thought  the  queen  had  eaten  her  own  child,  and  the  old 
queen  was  all  for  buming  her  alive,  but  the  Prince  was  so 
fond  of  her  that  at  last  he  begged  her  off,  but  he  had  hard 
work  to  set  her  firee. 

So  the  next  time  the  young  queen  was  to  have  a  child, 
twice  as  strong  a  watch  was  set  as  the  first  time,  but  tiie 
same  thing  happened  over  again,  only  thia  time  her  foster 
mother  said, — 

'"Now  you  shall  be  as  grieved  as  I  waa  when  you  let 
the  moon  out" 

And  the  queen  bagged  and  prayed,  and  wept;  for  when 
her  foster-mother  was  there,  ahe  could  apeak — but  it  waa  all 
no  good. 

And  now  the  old  queen  aaid  ahe  must  be  bomt^  but  the 
Prince  found  meana  to  b^  her  off  But  when  the  third 
dhild  waa  to  be  bom,  a  watch  waa  aet  three  timea  aa  atiOQg 
as  the  first,  but  just  the  same  thing  happened.  Her  foatei^ 
mother  came  while  the  watch  slept,  took  the  babe,  and 
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eofe  ito  litlito  flngv,  and  smeaied  the  qoaen^  moi^ 

bloodt  tdling  her  DOW  dis  sluiaM  be  M  giiflTiBd  iB  d^  had 

been  whn  tiie  liKie  let  oat  the  emu 

And  now  the  Prinee  ooull  not  awe  her  tnj  kqger. 
She  most  and  should  be  boznt.  But  jnet  ae  thqr  w«ra 
liMi^inflr  ]xer  to  file  atake.  aU  at  once  they  aaw  her  ftatai^ 
mothai;  irho  oame  with  aU  three  ohildran— two  ahe  led 
bj  the  hand,  •"'^  the  third  ahe  had  on  her  twyi ;  ^^H  ao 
ahe  went  np  to  the  yoong  qneen  and  said,—- 

*Here  aie  joar  dhfldren;  now  yon  ahaU  hare  them 
•gain.  I  am  the  Yiigxa  Maiy,  and  ao  grieved  aa  you  have 
beeiib  ao  griered  was  I  when  yon  let  cat  aon,  and  moon, 
and  atar.  Now  you  have  been  pnniahed  for  what  yoa  did, 
and  henoefbxth  yon  ahall  have  yoor  speech.** 

How  glad  the  Qneen  and  Prinoe  now  were  all  may 
eaai^  thinly  but  no  one  can  telL  After  that  th^  weie 
always  hasppy;  and  tnm  that  day  even  the  Prinoe^ 
mother  waa  vei7  find  of  the  yoong  qneen. 


AUNTGL 

Omi  on  a  time  there  waa  a  poor  man  who  lived  in  a  hat 
hx  tLWUj  in  the  wood,  and  got  hia  living  by  ahooting.  He 
had  an  only  danghter,  who  was  veiy  pretty,  and  aa  ahe  had 
lost  her  mother  when  she  was  a  child,  and  waa  now  half 
grown  vp,  she  said  ahe  woaU  go  oat  into  the  wodd  and 
earn  her  brsad. 

"*  Wdl,  lassie  I "  said  the  fiOher,  **  tme  enoQ^  yoa  hnv« 

o 
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leamt  noflung  here  bat  how  to  pbiok  biide  and  roaet  then, 
but  BtOl  you  maj  as  well  tcj  to  earn  your  tareadi* 

So  the  girl  went  off  to  seek  a  plaoe»  and  when  ahe  had 
gone  a  litQe  while,  she  Game  to  a  palaoe.  There  ahe  ati^fad 
and  got  a  place»  and  1  Ve  qneen  liked  her  so  well  that  all 
the  other  maids  got  iuvioos  of  her.  So  Hmj  made  iqp 
fheir  minds  to  tell  the  qneen  how  the  lasaie  said  she  was 
good  to  8pm  a  pound  of  flax  in  fonr-and-twenly  hoon^  fior 
you  must  know  the  queen  waa  a  great  houBewifiB^  and 
thought  much  of  good  wodc 

"  Have  you  said  thiiy  f  thftn  you  ff^^jy  do  tt^"  said  the 
queen;  *but  you  may  have  a  little  longer  time  if  you 
Qhooee." 

Now»  the  poor  lassie  dared  not  say  ahe  had  never  span 
m  all  her  lifJB,  but  she  only  bagged  for  a  room  to  hersell 
That  she  got^  and  the  wheel  and  the  flax  were  brought  iqp 
to  her.  There  she  sat  sad  and  weeping,  and  knew  not  how 
to  help  herseUL  She  puUed  the  wheel  this  way  and  tfaat^ 
and  twisted  and  tamed  it  about^  but  ahe  made  a  pooir 
hand  of  it^  for  she  had  never  even  seen  a  spinning-wheel 
in  her  life. 

But  all  at  onoe,  as  she  sat  there^  in  came  an  old  woman 
to  her: 

**  What  aila  you,  child  ?**  she  said. 

"Ahl^said  the  lassie,  with  a  deep  si^  "itTs  no  good 
to  tell  yon,  for  youll  never  be  able  to  help  me." 

"Who  knows?"  said  the  old  wife.  "Maybe  I  know 
how  to  help  you  after  alL* 

Well,  thoaght  the  lassie  to  herseli^  I  may  aa  well  tell 
her,  and  so  she  told  her  how  her  ftUow-aervants  had  given 
oat  that  she  was  good  to  spin  a  ponnd  of  flax  in  finu^and- 
twenty  hoais. 
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"Andbeieaial,  wxetoh  that  I  aoi,  ahni  op  to  apm  all 

i  heap  in  a  day  and  a  m^^  when  I  hanre  new  even 
a  apinnii^whafll  in  aU  inj  bom  da^* 

"^WeD*  nerv  mind,  ohild,*  aaid  tha  dd  wooMn,  *If 
joaU  can  ma  Aonk  on  the  h^ipeafc  day  of  tout  Iife^  IH 
spin  thia  flax  for  yon,  and  ao  jon  magrjnat  go  away  and 
lie  down  to  deep.* 

Yei^  the  laaaie  waa  willing  enoqc^  and  df  die  wwb 
and  ]i7  down  to  deep. 

Kazt  moning  when  die  awoken  tiise  lay  aU  the  flax 
nu  on  the  taUe^  and  that  ao  dean  and  flne^no  one  had 
ofor  aeon  auoh  even  and  pielly  yam.  ^Qie  qneen  waa  TBiy 
g^  to  get  aodi  nice  yani,  and  die  aet  gieater  afane  by  the 
laaaie  than  evec  But  the  net  wete  atm  more  envioiia»  and 
agreed  to  teU  the  queen  how  the  laaaie  had  aaid  die  waa 
good  to  weaTe  the  yam  die  had  apon  in  finir-and*tweni^ 
hfflnf.  So  lbs  qneen  aaid  again»  aa  die  had  aaid  it  ^h^ 
mnafc  do  it;  hot  if  die  conldnt  quite  finiah  it  in  finir-and- 
twenty  hooxa^  die  wouldn't  be  too  haxd  npon  her,  die 
mtc^  hare  a  little  more  time.  Thia  time^  too^  the  laaaie 
daied  not  aay  Ko^  bat  bagged  bat  a  room  to  heraelt  and 
then  die  would  try.  There  die  eat  egain,  adbUng  and 
eryi]^  and  not  knowing  irtiidi  way  to  tnin»  when  another 
old  woman  came  in  andaaked^** 

«  What  aila  yon,  diild  t " 

At  fliat  the  laade  woaldnt  aay,  but  at  bat  die  told  her 
the  whole  atory  of  her  gzieil 

"Wen,  went'*  eaid  the  old  wift^  "never  mini  If 
yonH  cdl  me  AjoA  on  the  happiaat  di^  of  yon  Ufc^  IH 
weave  thia  yam  tot  you,  and  ao  yon  may  jm*  be  olC  ami 
lie  down  to  deepL* 
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Ye^  the  laasie  was  willixig  enough;  so  she  weak  away 
and  lay  down  to  deep.  When  she  awoke^  there  ky  the 
piece  of  linen  on  the  table,  woven  so  neat  sad  dose,  so 
woof  could  be  better.  So  the  lassie  took  the  pieoe  and 
lan  down  to  the  queen,  who  was  Teiy  glad  to  get  sook 
beautifal  linen,  and  set  greater  store  than  ever  by  thekasie. 
But  as  for  the  others,  they  grew  still  more  bitter  against 
her,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  find  out  som^hing 
to  tell  about  her. 

At  last  they  told  the  queen  the  lassie  had  said  she  was 
good  to  make  up  the  piece  of  linen  into  shirts  in  four-and* 
twenty  hours.  Well,  all  happened  as  before;  the  lassie 
dared  not  say  she  couldn't  sew;  so  she  was  shut  up  again 
in  a  room  by  heiseli^  and  there  she  sat  in  tears  and  griefs 
But  then  another  old  wife  came,  who  said  she  would  sew 
the  shirts  for  her  if  she  would  call  her  Aunt  on  the  happiest 
day  of  her  life.  The  lassie  was  only  too  gkd  to  do  this, 
and  then  she  did  as  the  old  wife  told  her,  and  went  and 
lay  down  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  when  she  woke  she  found  the  pieoe  of 
linen  made  up  into  shirts,  which  lay  on  the  table--«nd  such 
beautiful  work  no  one  had  ever  set  eyes  on ;  andmorethaa 
that^  the  shirts  were  all  marked  and  ready  for  wear.  So^ 
when  the  queen  saw  the  work,  she  was  so  glad  at  the  way  in 
which  it  was  sewn,  that  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  said, — 

^  Such  sewing  I  never  had,  nor  even  saw,  in  all  my  bom 
days;*  and  afiber  that  she  was  as  fond  of  the  lassie  aa  of 
her  own  children;  and  she  said  to  her, — 

"^  Kow,  if  you  like  to  have  the  Prince  for  your  husband 
you  shall  have  him ;  for  you  will  never  need  to  hire  wod> 
women.    You  can  sew,  and  spin,  and  weave  all  yooxselL'' 
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So  it  flit  hma  was  pretty,  ud  the  Prinoe  was  glad  to 
httftt  bar,  die  wedding  soon  came  on.    BntjiistasthePlance 
was  goiiv  to  ait  down  with  the  tande  to  the  faridal  fe^ 
^UDB  an  1^7  old  hag  with  a  hmg  nose    Tm  sue  it  waa 
three  eDa  long. 

So  19  got  the  bride  and  made  a  outsej,  and  said, — 

"*  Gkwd-day,  Auntie."* 

**  2%af  Aimtie  to  my  bride  t"  said  the  Frinoe. 

"Yesishewasr 

<*WeD,  then,  she'd  better  rit  down  witb  ns  to  the  ftast^" 
aaid  the  Prinoe ;  bat  to  tell  you  the  tanith,  both  he  and  the 
vest  thoQght  she  was  a  loathsome  woman  to  bavj  next  yoo. 

Bat  jnst  then  in  oame  another  0^7  old  hagi  She  had 
a  badk  ao  hnmped  and  broad,  she  had  hard  work  to  get 
throagh  the  door.  Up  jumped  the  bride  in  a  trioe,  and 
greeted  her  with  *  Good-day,  Auntie  I " 

And  the  Prinoe  aaked  again  if  that  were  hia  bride's 
anni  Ihsy  both  said.  Yes;  so  the  Prinoe  said,  if  that  were 
ao^  she  too  had  better  sit  down  with  them  to  the  test 

Bat  th^  had  sosroe  taken  theirseala  befaie  another 
Ufl^  old  hag  oame  in,  with  ^yea  as  laige  aa  sanoeis>  and  ao  red 
and  bleared, 't  waa  gruesome  to  look  at  hei:  Bat  up  jumped 
the  bride  sgain,  with  her  **  Good-day,  Auntie,"  and  her,  too, 
the  Prince  asked  to  sit  down;  but  I  cant  say  he  was  veiy 
g^ad,  far  he  thought  to  himself— 

"HeaTsn  shield  me  from  such  Aunties  aa  mj  bride 
hasl*  80  when  he  had  sat  a  whiles  he  could  not  keep  his 
thoughts  to  himsdf  any  longer,  but  asked^-— 

*  But  bow,  in  an  the  wodd  can  my  brid%  wbo  k  such  a 
lordy  lassie^  have  such  loathaome  mis-shqMn  Annti  t* 

-^  rn  aoon  ten  you  bow  it  is»*  ssid  the  flist^    "Iwss 
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just  as  good-Iooldng  when  I  waa  hor  age;  bnt  the  veaaon 
why  rVe  got  this  long  nose  is,  because  I  was  always  kepi 
sitting,  and  poking;  and  nodding  over  my  spinning,  and  so 
my  nose  got  stretdhed  and  stretched,  nntil  it  got  as  long  as 
you  now  see  if 

''And  I,"  said  the  second,  "ever  since  I  was  yoong,  I 
have  sat  and  scuttled  backwards  and  forwards  over  my 
loom,  and  that's  how  my  back  has  got  so  broad  and  hnmped 
as  you  now  see  it." 

"And  I,"  said  the  third,  '*  ever  since  I  was  little,  I  have 
satk  and  stared  and  sewn,  and  sewn  and  stared,  night  and 
day;  and  that's  why  my  eyes  have  got  so  ugly  and  red, 
and  now  there's  no  help  for  them." 

"So^  sol"  said  the  Frinoe,  "'twas  locly  I  oame  to  know 
this;  for  if  folk  can  get  so  ngly  and  loathsome  by  all  this, 
then  my  bride  ahall  neither  spm,  nor  weave,  nor  sew  all 
bar  life  long." 


THE  OOOK,  THE  CUCKOO,  AND  THE 

BLACEGOCE. 

flUi  fti  noHttr  €f  tbon  tdM  In  wliioh  tlis  Urda'  notes  mnit  be  Imiteted.] 

Onob  on  a  tune  the  Cock,  the  Cuckoo,  and  the  Blabkoook 
bought  a  cow  between  them.  But  when  they  came  to  sham 
it,  and  couldnt  agree  whidh  should  buy  the  others  omi^ 
they  settled  that  he  who  woke  fint  in  the  "^^"^^g  shofuld 
have  the  oow. 

So  the  Cock  woke  first 
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Hnnhl  bamhl* 

he  araw»  and  as  he  eraw;  up  awoke  the  Oactcoa 
mag  the  Ctabkoo^  and  woke  up  the  Blackcock 

"  A  like  diAn^  a  Um  than ; 
Detr  ftkDd%  tbif  •  cq]^  flrir  I 
SmtmI  SMHnrt" 


Thatli  what  die  BliwkiMwk  aaid. 

And  now»  can  yoa  tell  me  whidh  of  them  oo^  to  have 
theeow? 


BIGH  FETBB  THE  PEDLAR 

QvOB  cm  a  time  there  waa  a  man  whom  thej  called  Skli 
FMer  the  Ptodla^  heoanae  he  need  to  tn;vel  ahont  with  a 
pad^  and  got  ao  mnoh  monqr  that  he  heoame  qnito  rich. 
Ihia  Rich  Peter  had  a  danghter,  whom  he  held  ao  dear 
tiiat  an  who  came  to  woo  her  were  sent  ahont  their  bosi- 
Be89»  tat  no  coa  waa  good  enoqg^  fbr  her,  he  thoof^t 
Well,  tfaia  went  on  and  on,  and  at  last  no  one  came  to  woo 
her,  and  aa  jeaia  fdled  on,  Peter  h^gu  to  he  afkaid  that 
ahe  woold  die  an  old  maid. 

*I  wonder  now,"  he  aaid  to  his  wifb^  *  why  aniton  no 
loQgir  come  to  woo  our  laae,  who  ia  ao  xidt  'Twoold  he 
odd  if  nobody  cared  to  have  her,  fiv  numcj  ahe  haa,  and 
iheihaUhafB.    I  tUnk  Td  better  jnat  go  off  to  the 
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StaigazerSy  and  aak  them  whom  she  shall  hmye,  tat  not  a 
Boul  oomes  to  ua  now."* 

«Bat  how,"  aaked  the  wife^  "can  the  ataigMwra  an- 
swer that?** 

''Can't  they?"  said  Peter;  ''whyl  th^  read  all  things 
in  the  stars." 

So  he  took  with  him  a  great  bag  of  momoj;  and  set  off 
to  the  StaigazerSy  and  asked  them  to  be  so  good  as  to  look 
at  the  stais»  and  tell  him  the  husband  his  dang^iter  was  to 
have. 

Well,  the  Staigazers  looked  and  looked*  bat  thqr  said 
they  could  see  nothing  about  it  But  Peter  bagged  them 
to  look  better*  and  to  tell  him  the  truth;  he  would  pay 
them  well  for  it  So  the  Staigazeis  looked  better*  and  at 
last  they  said  that  his  daughtei^s  husband  was  to  be  the 
miller^s  son*  who  was  only  just  bom,  down  at  the  mill  be* 
low  Bioh  Peter^s  house.  Then  Peter  gave  the  Staigaaexs  a 
hundred  dollaig*  and  went  home  with  the  answer  he  had 
got 

Now*  he  thought  it  too  good  a  joke  that  his  dan^iter 
should  wed  one  so  newly  bom*  and  of  such  poor  estate. 
He  said  this  to  his  wife*  and  added* — 

"I  wonder  now  if  they  would  sell  me  the  hcj;  then 
I'd  soon  put  him  out  of  the  way  !* 

''I  daresay  th^  would*"  said  his  wife;  "yon  know 
they're  very  poor." 

So  Peter  went  down  to  the  mill*  and  asked  the  millBi^s 
wife  whether  she  would  sell  him  her  son;  she  ahould  get  a 
heap  of  money  for  him  t 

''Kor  that  she  wouldn't 

'Wdir  said  Peter*  ''I'te  sure  I  cant  see  wbj  joa 
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^onldn^;  yoaVe  hard  work  enough  aa  it  is  to  keep 
IniQger  out  of  the  houae^  and  the  boj  iron't  make  it  easiei^ 
ItfainL" 

Bot  the  mother  iraa  ao  pnmd  of  the  boj  she  ooQldn*t 
part  with  hiDL  So  when  the  miller  came  homOi  Peter 
•aid  the  same  thing  to  him,  and  gave  hia  word  to  pay  aix 
hundred  dollais  for  the  boy,  so  that  they  might  buy  them- 
selvea  a  hxm  of  their  own,  and  not  have  to  grind  other 
folks'  oom,  and  to  stanre  when  they  ran  short  of  water. 
The  miller  thought  it  was  a  good  baigain,  and  he  talked 
over  his  wife;  and  the  end  was,  that  Bich  Peter  got  the 
boy.  The  mother  oried  and  sobbed,  but  Peter  comforted 
her  by  saying  the  boy  should  be  well  cared  for;  only 
th^  had  to  promise  never  to  ask  after  him,  for  he  said  he 
meant  to  send  him  fiBir  away  to  other  lands^  so  that  he 
mf^  learn  foreign  tongues. 

So  when  Peter  the  Pedlar  got  home  with  the  boy  he 
sent  fior  a  carpenter,  and  had  a  little  chest  made^  which 
was  so  tidy  and  neat^  'twas  a  joy  to  see.  This  he  made 
water-tight  with  pitch,  put  the  millei^s  boy  into  it^  locked 
it  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  where  the  stream  carried 
it  away. 

"Now,  Tm  rid  of  him,  "*  thought  Peter  the  Pedlar. 

But  when  the  chest  had  floated  ever  so  far  down  the 
stream,  it  came  into  the  mill-head  of  another  mill,  and 
lan  down  and  hampered  the  shaft  of  the  wheel,  and 
stopped  it  Oat  came  the  miller  to  see  what  stopped  the 
min,  fbund  the  chesty  and  took  it  up.  So  when  he  came 
home  to  dinner  to  his  wife^  he  said, — 

*I  wonder  now  whatever  there  can  be  inside  thia  chesty 
which  came  floating  down  the  mill-head  and  stopped  our 
mill  to-day?* 
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''That  well  soon  know,"  said  his  wife;  ''aee^  there's 
the  key  in  the  lock,  just  turn  it* 

So  they  tamed  the  key,  and  opened  the  ohest^  and  lot 
theie  lay  the  prettiest  child  yon  ever  set  eyes  on.  So 
they  were  both  glad,  and  were  ready  to  keep  the  child,  for 
they  had  no  children  of  their  own,  and  were  so  old  they 
could  now  hope  for  none. 

Now,  after  a  little  while,  Peter  the  Pedlar  b^gan  to 
wonder  how  it  was  no  one  came  to  woo  his  daughter,  who 
was  so  rich  in  land,  and  had  so  much  ready  mon^.  At 
last,  when  no  one  came,  off  he  went  again  to  the  Stax^ 
gazers,  and  offered  them  a  heap  of  money  if  th^  oould  teD 
him  whom  his  daughter  was  to  have  for  a  husband. 

''Why,  we  have  told  you  already,  that  she  is  to  have 
the  miller^s  son  down  yonder,''  said  the  Staigazers. 

«A11  very  true,  I  daresay,"  said  Peter  the  Pedlar; 
"but  it  so  happens  he's  dead;  but  if  you  can  tell  me 
whom  she's  to  hav^  111  give  you  two  hundred  dolIai% 
and  welcome." 

So  the  Staigasers  looked  at  the  stars  again,  but  they 
got  quite  cross^  and  said, — 

"We  told  you  before,  and  we  tell  you  now,  she  is  to 
have  the  miller^s  son,  whom  you  threw  into  the  liver,  and 
wished  to  make  an  end  of;  for  he  is  alive,  safe  and  sound, 
in  such  and  such  a  mill,  &r  down  the  stream." 

So  Peter  the  Pedlar  gave  them  two  hundred  doDais  to 
this  news,  and  thought  how  he  could  best  be  lid  of  the 
miller's  son.  The  first  thing  Peter  did  when  he  got  home 
was  to  set  off  for  the  mill.  By  that  time  the  boy  was 
so  big  that  he  had  been  confirmed,  and  went  about  the 
mill,  and  helped  the  miller.  Such  a  pretty  boy  you  nerer 
saw. 
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"Om^yoa  space  me  that  lad  yonder  t*  «dd  Peter  the 
Pedlar  to  the  miller. 

'  No,  that  I  can  V  he  answered ;  *  I  Va  bnrag^  him  up 
as  mj  own  son,  and  he  has  tamed  oat  so  well  that  now 
he*8  a  great  hdp  and  aid  to  me  in  the  mill,  for  I^  getting 
old  and  past  work** 

"It's  just  the  same  with  me,"  said  Peter  the  pedlar; 
"that's  why  I'd  like  to  have  some  one  to  leam  my  trade. 
Now,  if  yoa'U  give  him  up  to  me,  111  give  yoa  six  handled 
doUazs^  and  then  yoa  can  bay  yoaxself  a  fiom,  and  lire  in 
peace  and  qoiet  the  rest  of  year  days." 

Tes,  when  the  miller  heard  that^  he  let  Peter  the  Pedlar 
have  the  lad. 

Then  the  two  tmveDed  aboat  &r  and  wide^  with  ibar 
packs  and  waies^  till  they  came  to  an  inn,  which  lay  by  the 
edge  of  a  great  wood.  From  this  Peter  the  Pedlar  sent  the 
lad  home  with  a  letter  to  h»  wife,  for  the  way  was  not  so 
long  if  yoa  took  the  short  cat  across  the  wood,  and  told  him 
to  tell  her  she  was  to  be  sore  and  do  what  was  written  in  the 
letter  as  qoickly  as  she  coald.  Bat  it  was  wiitten  in  the 
letter  that  she  was  to  have  a  great  pile  made  there  and 
then,  fire  it^  and  cast  the  miller^a  son  into  it  If  she  didn't 
do  that^  he'd  bam  her  alire  himself  when  he  came  back. 
80  the  lad  set  off  with  the  letter  across  the  wood,  and  when 
erening  came  on  he  reached  a  hoase  fior,  hx  away  in  the 
wood,  into  which  he  went;  bat  inside  he  foand  no  one.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  was  a  bed  ready  made,  so  he  threw  him- 
self across  it  and  fell  asleep.  The  letter  he  had  stock  into 
his  hat-band,  and  the  hat  he  palled  over  his  ftce.  Sowhen 
the  xobbexs  came  back— for  in  that  boose  tweWe  robbers 
had  their  abode— and  saw  the  lad  lying  on  the  bed,  they 
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began  to  voiider  who  he  oould  he,  and  one  of  them  took  the 
letter  and  broke  it  open,  and  read  it 

''Hbl  hor  said  he;  ''this  comes  from  Peter  the  Pedlarp 
does  it?  Now  well  plaj  him  a  trick.  It  would  be  a  pitf 
if  the  old  niggard  made  an  end  of  such  a  pretty  ladL'' 

So  the  robbeis  wrote  another  letter  to  Peter  the  Pedlax^s 
wife,  and  fastened  it  nnder  his  hat-band  while  he  slept; 
and  in  that  they  wrote  that  as  soon  as  ever  she  got  it  she 
was  to  make  a  wedding  for  her  daughter  and  the  miller^ 
boy,  and  give  them  horses  and  cattle,  and  household  stutl» 
and  set  them  up  for  themselyes  in  the  fiaim  which  he  had 
under  the  hill ;  andif  he  didn't  find  all  this  done  by  the  time 
he  came  back  she'd  smart  for  it — that  was  alL 

Next  day  the  robbers  let  the  lad  go,  and  when  he  came 
home  and  deliy  ered  the  letter,  he  said  he  waa  to  greet  her 
kindly  from  Peter  the  Pedlar,  and  to  say  that  she  waa  to 
cany  out  what  was  written  in  the  letter  aa  soon  aa  ever 
she  could. 

''You  must  have  behaved  vexy  wdl  then,**  said  Peter 
the  Pedlaz^s  wife  to  the  miller^s  boy,  ''if  he  can  write  ao 
about  yon  now,  for  when  you  set  of^  he  was  ao  mad  ag^inafe 
you  he  didn't  know  how  to  put  you  out  of  the  way."  So 
she  mazried  them  on  the  spot,  and  set  them  up  for  them- 
selyes, with  horses,  and  cattle,  and  household  stufl^  in  the 
fium  up  under  the  hiU. 

No  long  time  after  Peter  the  Pedkr  came  home,  and 
the  first  thing  he  aaked  was,  if  ahe  had  done  what  he  had 
written  in  his  letter. 

"Ayl  ay!"  she  said;  "I  thought  it  rather  odd.  but 
I  dared  not  do  anything  elae;"  and  ao  Peter  aaked  where 

daughter 
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*  Why,  70a  know  wdl  enough  ivliare  she  i8»*  aaid  his 
wife.    ''Where  ahonld  ahe  be  but  op  at  the  fum  under, 
the  hil]»  as  you  wiofee  in  the  leltaB.* 

So  when  Peter  the  Pedlar  oeme  to  hear  the  whole  efany, 
and  oame  to  aee  the  latter,  he  got  ao  angry  he  waa  ready  to. 
borst  with  rage,  and  off  he  ran  up  to  the  fium  to  the  young 
couple. 

''It's  all  very  weD,  my  son,  to  a^y  you  ha^e  got  my 
daughter,"  he  eaid  to  the  miUer^a  lad;  *but  if  you  wish  to 
keep  her,  you  must  go  to  the  Dragon  of  Deepfeny,  and  get 
me  three  feathers  out  of  hia  tail;  far  he  who  haa  them  may 
get  anything  he  chooses.* 

*  But  where  shall  I  find  him?"  aaid  his  son-in-law. 
''I'm  sure  I  can't  td^  asid  Peter  the  Pedlar;  "tfaat'a 

your  look-out,  not  mine." 

So  the  lad  set  off  with  a  stout  hearty  and  after  he  had 
walked  some  way  he  came  to  a  king^s  palaoe. 

"Here  IH  just  step  in  and  ask,**  he  said  to  himself » 
'*  te  anoh  great  fblk  know  inare  about  the  world  than  others^ 
and  pediapa  I  may  here  learn  flie  way  to  Ae  Dragon." 

Then  the  king  aaked  him  whenoe  he  came,  and  whither 
he  was  going? 

"Ohr  said  the  lad,  "I'^gomg  to  the  Dragon  of  Deep* 
Cany  to  pluck  three  feathers  out  of  hia  tail,  if  I  onfy  knew 
where  to  And  him.** 

"Ton  nniat  take  luck  with  you,  then,'*  said  the  King, 
"to  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  came  back  from  that 
aeaieh.  But  if  yon  find  him,  just  ask  him  from  me  why  I 
can*t  get  dear  water  in  my  well;  for  ISre  dug  it  out  time 
after  time^  and  stfll  I  cant  get  a  drop  of  dear  water,* 

"Tea,  in  be  anre  to  aak  him,''  said  the  lad    So  he 
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lived  on  the  fiit  of  the  land  at  the  palace^  and  got  monej 
and  food  when  he  left  it 

At  even  he  oame  to  another  king's  palace;  andwhenhe 
went  into  the  Utohen,  the  King  oame  oat  of  the  padoor 
and  asked  whence  he  came,  and  on  what  enand  he  was 
bonnd. 

"Oh,"  said  the  lad, Tm  going  to  the  Diagon  of  Deep- 
feny  to  plnok  three  feathers  out  of  his  tail'* 

^Then  yon  nrast  take  luck  with  jaa^  said  the  Kii^ 
^for  I  never  jet  heard  that  any  one  came  back  who  went  to 
look  for  him.  But  if  you  find  him»  be  so  good  as  to  ask 
him  from  me  where  my  daughter  is»  who  has  been  lost  so 
many  years.  I  have  hunted  for  her,  and  had  her  name 
given  out  in  every  chuibh  in  the  ooontry,  but  no  one  can 
tell  me  anything  about  her. 

^  Yes.  Ill  mind  and  do  thaL"  said  the  lad :  and  in  that 
pslaoe  too  he  lived  on  the  best^  and  when  he  went  away  be 
got  both  money  and  food. 

So  when  evening  drew  on  again  he  oame  at  last  to 
another  king's  pslaoe.  Here  who  should  oome  out  into  tbe 
kitchen  but  the  Queen,  and  she  aaked  him  whence  he  oanu^ 
and  on  what  enand  he  was  bound. 

''I'm  going  to  the  Dragon  of  Deepfeny,  to  pluok  three 
feathers  out  of  his  tail,**  said  the  lad. 

''Then  you'd  better  take  a  good  piece  of  luok  wiUi  yon/ 
said  the  Queen,  "for  I  never  heeid  of  any  one  that  oame 
baokfiNmihim.  But  if  you  find  him,  just  be  good  enough 
to  ask  him  from  me  where  I  shall  find  my  gold  keys  ^diich 
Ihavelosf 

"Yes,  111  be  sure  to  ask  him,'*  said  the  lad. 

Well,  when  he  left  the  palace  he  came  to  a  great  broad 
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mer;  and  while  he  stood  tfaero,  and  mmderad  wiieUier  he 
•hoold  ORM  ifc  or  go  down  along  the  bank,  an  oldhmiohr 
^^fiifllff^  nan  oame  inx  ^"^  mt^  whither  he  was  goingi 

«  Oh,  I'lm  goii^  to  the  Diagaa  of  DeepAnj,  if  I  oonld 
oolj  find  anj  one  to  tdl  where  I  oan  find  him." 

^loanteHyoathat^"  Baidtheman;''forhereIgobaok- 
waida  and  finwaidi^  and  oaay  those  over  who  are  goiQg  to 
flee  him.  He  Ihres  jnst  SGross^  and  when  yon  dunb  the 
UHjoallseehisosstile;  bat  mind,  if  yoaoome  to  talk  with 
him,  to  ask  him  ikom  me  how  long  I^  to  stop  here  and 
eanj  fidk  o?er.* 

*  in  be  sure  to  ask  him,"  said  the  lad. 

80  the  man  took  t*™  on  ^^^  back  •"^  fflnriftil  ^™  oyer 
the  xxver ;  and  when  he  climbed  the  hill  he  saw  the  castle 
and  went  in. 

He  fbond  there  a  Princess  who  lived  with  the  Dragon 
all  alone;  and  ^h^  said,— 

*Bnt^  dear  fiiend,  how  oan  r^^Sf^Sf**  fclk  dare  to  oome 
hithert  None  have  been  here  since  I  osme^  end  yoa'd  best 
be  oif  as  fiut  as  you  can;  for  as  soon  ss  the  Dragon  comes 
home  he  U  smell  70a  oat^  and  gobble  70a  iip  in  a  trice^  and 
thatU  make  me  so  nnhappy." 

''Ni^,  najr  ssidthehid;«Ican*tgo  before  IVe  got 
three  foathen  out  of  his  tea* 

''Toall  never  got  them,"  said  the  Princess  ;*joa'd  best 
beofll" 

Bnttheladwonlintgo;  he  woaU  wait  for  the  Dragon, 
and  get  the  feathenb  and  an  answer  to  sU  his  questions. 

"  WeD,  ainoe  70a Ve  so  steadfJMt  IH  see  what  I  oan  do 
to  Up  you,*  said  the  Princess;  *jiu*tiB7to]ift  that  swori 
theft  hangi  on  the  wall  joodmJ* 
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No ;  the  lad  ooold  not  even  stir  it 

•*  I  thought  8o/'  said  the  Pxincess ;  **  but  jnat  take  a  drink 
out  of  this  flask." 

So  when  the  lad  had  sat  a  whUe,  he  was  to  try  again; 
and  then  he  could  just  stir  it 

''Went  you  must  take  another  drink;''  said  the  Fkin* 
oessy  "and  then  you  may  as  well  tell  me  your  enand 
hither.'' 

So  he  took  another  drink,  and  tiien  he  told  her  how  one 
king  had  bagged  him  to  ask  flie  Dmgon  how  it  was  he 
couldn't  get  dear  water  in  his  well? — how  another  had 
bidden  him  ask  what  had  become  of  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  lost  many  years  since  ? — and  how  a  queen  had  bagged 
him  to  ask  the  Dragon  what  had  become  of  her  gold  kejat 
— and,  last  of  all,  how  the  ferryman  had  bagged  him  to 
ask  the  Dragon  how  long  he  was  to  stop  there  and  cany 
folk  over  ?  When  he  had  done  his  stoiy,  and  took  hold 
of  the  sword,  he  ootdd  lift  it;  and  when  he  had  taken 
another  drink,  he  could  brandUh  it 

''Now,'*  said  the  Princess,  ""if  you  donlfc  want  tlie 
Dragon  to  make  an  end  of  you  youM  best  creep  under  the 
bed,  for  night  is  drawing  on,  and  hell  soon  be  home^  and 
then  you  must  lie  as  stiU  as  you  can  lest  he  should  find 
you  out  And  when  we  have  gone  to  bed,  m  ask  him, 
but  you  must  keep  your  ears  open,  and  snap  up  all  that 
he  says ;  and  under  the  bed  you  must  lie  till  all  is  still 
and  the  Dragon  fidla  asleep;  then  creep  out  softly  and 
seize  the  sword,  and  as  soon  as  he  rises,  look  out  to  hew  off 
his  head  at  one  stroke,  and  at  the  same  time  pludk  out  the 
three  feathers,  for  else  hell  tear  them  out  himsdt  that  no 
one  may  get  any  good  by  them.* 
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So  the  lad  onptnndartlie  bed^and  theDngon  oime  home. 

"  What  a  amdl  of  Ohxislaaii  fleah,"  said  the  DngoiL 

"  Oh  Tea^'*  aaid  fliePiiiioeH^*axa?eQoainelljiQgwiUi 
a  man'a  hone  in  hia  hfll,  and  perahed  on  Ae  root  Ko 
dOQhl  tt'a  that  yon  amelL* 

"So  it  la,  I  daxeflay,"  laid  the  Diigon. 

So  the  Prinoeaa  aanred  anpper;  and  after  fliej  had 
oaten,  tbey  went  to  bed  Bat  after  thay  had  bun  a  irhile» 
the  PrinoeaB  bcgm  to  toaa  about,  and  all  at  onoe  ahe  ataited 
npandaaid, — 

-Ahl  ahl- 

"* What'a  the  mattart*  aaid  the  Diagon. 

"Ohp*  said  the  Prinoeas^  "I  oant  net  at  all,  and  IVe 
had  aooh  a  ainnge  dreauL* 

« What  did  70a  dieam  about  f  Let'a  hear  ?"  said  the 
Dragon. 

«I  tboQi^  a  king  oame  here,  and  aaked  70a  what  he 
mnat  do  to  get  otear  water  in  hia  welL" 

''Oh,"  said  the  Dragon,  ''he  mj^t  jnat  aa  weU  haye 
Cnmd  that  out  to  himaell  If  he  dog  the  well  oat»  and 
took  oat  the  old  rotten  stamp  which  lies  at  the  bottom, 
he'd  get  dear  water  fast  enoogh.  Bat  be  atHl  now,  and 
donit  dream  any  nMna** 

When  the  Prinesss  had  Iain  a  while,  she  began  to  toss 
aboat^  and  at  last  she  started  ap  with  her 

"Ahtahl' 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  aaid  the  Dragon. 

"Oh!  I  cant  get  any  rest  at  all,  and  I've  had  each  a 
alaaqge  dream,"  said  the  Princess. 

"Why,  you  seem  (bll  of  dreama  to-night^**  said  the 
Dnigon:  " what  waa  yoar  dream  now f  * 

p 
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"I  thought  a  king  oame  here^  and  aaked  yoa  what  had 
become  of  hk  daughter  who  had  been  loet  many  yeaa 
sfaBoe,"  said  the  PrinoeBB. 

'' Why, 70a  are  ahe" said  the  Diagon ;  ''but he  11  never 
set  eyes  on  yon  again.  But  now,  do  pray  be  atOl,  and  let 
me  get  some  rest,  and  don't  let's  have  anymore  dreams^  else 
111  break  yonr  riba.** 

Well,  the  Pxinoess  hadnt  lain  mnoh  loQger  beCore  she 
began  to  toea  about  again.  At  last  ahe  started  up  with 
her 

--Ah!  ahr 

''What!  Are  you  at  it  again?"  said  the  Dragon. 
"What's  the  matter  now?"  for  he  was  wild  and  aleep-sniiy, 
so  that  he  was  ready  to  fly  to  pieoea 

''Oh,  don't  be  angry,"  said  the  Piinoeas;  "but  IVe 
had  such  a  strange  dream." 

''The  deuce  take  your  dreama,"  roared  the  Dragon; 
"what  did  you  dream  this  time ?" 

"  I  thought  a  queen  came  here,  who  aaked  you  to  tell 
her  where  she  would  find  her  gold  keya,  which  she  haa 
lost- 

" Oh,"  said  the  Dragon,  "ahell  find  them  aoon  enoo^ 
if  she  looks  among  the  bushes  where  she  lay  that  time  aha 
wots  ot  But  do  now  let  me  have  no  more  dreams^  but 
sleep  in  peace." 

So  they  slept  a  while ;  but  then  the  Piinceea  was  juat 
aa  restless  as  ever,  and  at  last  she  screamed  out — 

-Ah!  ah!" 

-You'll  never  behave  till  I  break  your  neck,"  said  the 
Dragon,  who  waa  now  so  wroth  that  sparks  of  fire  flew  out 
of  his  eyes.    "What's  the  matter  now  ?" 
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•Oh,  don^be  ao  tngiy*  said  the  Prinoan;  *I  cant 
bear  that;  but  IVe  had  snoh  a  strange  dieam.'' 

"Blees  me  raaid  the  Dragon;  "^  if  I  ever  heaid  the  like 
ef  these  dxeama— there's  no  and  to  them.  And  pray,  what 
did  70a  dnam  now  ?" 

"Ithoq^  the  fBRyman  down  at  thefisny  came  and 
asked  how  kng  he  was  to  stop  there  and  cany  folk  over," 
said  the  Prinoeas. 

''The  don  fool!"  said  the  Dragon;  "he'd  aeon  be  free 
ifheohossL  When  any  one  comes  who  wanto  to  go  across 
he  has  only  to  take  and  throw  him  into  the  mer,  and  say, 
'Now,  cany  folk  over  yoonelf  tQl  some  one  sets  you  free.' 
But  now,  pray  let's  have  an  end  of  theae  dreams^  else  111 
lead  yon  a  pretty  dance.'' 

80  the  Princess  let  him  deep  on.  But  as  soon  as  all 
was  still,  snd  the  miUer's  lad  heard  that  the  Dragon 
ancied,  he  crept  out  Before  it  was  li^  the  Dragon  rose ; 
but  he  had  soaroe  set  both  his  feet  on  the  floor  before  the  lad 
eat  offhis  head,  and  plncked  three  feathen  out  of  his  tail 
Then  came  great  joy,  and  both  the  lad  and  the  Princess 
took  as  mndh  gold,  and  aihrer,  and  money,  and  precious 
thingp  as  they  could  cany ;  and  when  they  came  down  to 
the  fold,  they  so  poxiled  the  ferryman  with  all  tbey  had  to 
ten,  that  he  quite  foigot  to  ask  what  the  Dragon  had  said 
about  him  tin  they  had  got  across. 

"  Hslloa,  yoQ  sir,"  he  said,  as  they  were  going  cl(  *  did 
yon  eak  the  Drsgon  what  I  begged  yon  to  ask  T" 

"Yesi  I  did,"  said  the  hd.  "and  he  said,  'When  any  one 
cones  and  wants  to  go  over,  yon  mnst  throw  him  into  the 
midst  of  the  river,  and  say '  Now,  cany  folk  o?sr  yourself 
tOl  some  one  conies  to  set  yon  free,'  and  then  yon'U  be  freci* 
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''Ah,  bad  luck  to  yon,"  said  the  fenyman ;  "hadjom 
told  me  that  before  you  might  have  set  me  free  yoonelfl"' 

So  when  they  got  to  the  fiist  palace,  the  Qaeen  aakad 
if  he  had  spoken  to  the  Dragon  about  hsr  gold  keys. 

''Yes,"  said  the  lad,  and  whispered  in  the  Queen's  ear; 
**  he  said  yon  mnst  look  among  the  boshes  where  yon  lay 
the  day  jnon  wot  oV* 

''Hnshl  hnshi  don't  say  a  word,"  said  the  Qaeen,  and 
gave  the  lad  a  hnndred  dollars. 

When  they  came  to  the  second  palace  the  King  asked 
if  he  had  spoken  to  the  Dragon  of  what  he  bagged  hint 

''Yes,"  said  the  lad,  ''I  did;  and  see,  here  ia  your 
daughter." 

At  that  the  King  was  so  glad  he  wonld  gladly  haira 
given  the  Princess  to  the  miller's  lad  to  wife,  and  half  the 
kingdom  beside;  but  as  he  was  married  already  he  gave 
him  two  hnndred  dollars,  and  coaches  and  horses,  and  aa 
much  gold  and  silver  as  he  could  carry  away. 

When  he  came  to  the  third  Sling's  palace,  out  came  the 
King  and  asked  if  he  had  asked  the  Dragon  of  what  he 
begged  him. 

''Yes,'*  said  the  lad,  "and  he  said  you  must  dig  oat  the 
well,  and  take  out  the  rotten  old  stump  which  Hea  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  youll  get  plenty  of  dear  water." 

Then  the  King  gave  him  three  hundred  dollaxs,  and  he 
set  out  home ;  but  he  was  so  loaded  with  gold  and  aflver, 
and  so  grandly  dothed,  that  it  gleamed  and  glistened  ftom 
him,  and  he  was  now  far  richer  than  Peter  the  Pedlar. 

When  Peter  got  the  feathers  he  hadn't  a  word  more  to 
say  against  the  wedding ;  but  when  he  saw  all  that  wea]lii» 
he  asked  if  there  was  much  still  left  at  the  Dragon's  caattei 
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"^  TeSi  I  ahould  think  80^"  said  the  lad ;  '^  there  was  much 
mflie  than  I  ocndd  oany  inth  ]iie---0o  rnooh,  that  7011  ]^ 
load  many  hones  with  it;  and  if  70a  dhoose  to  go  yoo 
maj  be  ame  theiell  be  enoqgh  for  yoa." 

So  his  aon-in-law  told  him  the  waj  so  dearlj  that  he 
hadn^to  aak  it  of  any  ona 

''But  the  harass^"  said  the  lad,  ''yoa'd  best  leave  this 
aids  the  rirer;  for  the  did  fenyman,  hell  oany  yoo  over 
saft  SDOiii^h* 

So  Peter  set  ctt,  and  took  with  him  great  store  of  food, 
and  many  hones;  but  these  he  left  behind  him  on  the 
rivet's  blink,  as  the  lad  had  said.  And  the  old  ferryman 
took  him  upon  his  back ;  bat  when  they  had  come  a  bit  out 
into  the  stream  he  oast  him  into  the  midst  of  the  river, 
and  said, — 

"Now  yon  may  go  baokwards  and  forwards  here,  and 
oany  folk  over  till  yon  are  set  free.* 

And  nnless  some  one  haa  aet  him  free^  there  goes  Bich 
FMer  the  Pedlar  badkwarda  and  forwards^  and  carries  folk 
this  very  day. 
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Is  thoae  days  when  oar  Lord  and  St  Peter  wandered 
apon  earth,  they  came  once  to  an  old  wife's  boose,  who 
sat  baUng.  Her  name  was  Gertrade,  and  ahe  had  a  red 
match  on  her  head  They  had  walked  a  long  way,  and 
were  both  hungry,  and  oar  Lord  bogged  hard  for  a 
hannimk  to  stay  their  hunger;    Tea,  they  ahould  have  it 
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So  she  took  a  tiny  little  piece  of  dough  and  rolled  it  oiit» 
bat  as  she  rolled  it,  it  gtew  and  grow  till  it  oovend  tibe 
whole  griddle. 

Nay,  that  was  too  big;  they  couldn't  have  that  So 
she  took  a  tinier  bit  still ;  bat  when  that  was  rolled  oat  it 
coyerod  the  whole  griddle  jost  the  same,  and  that  bannock 
was  too  big;  she  said;  they  couldn't  have  that  either. 

The  third  time  she  took  a  still  tinier  bit— eo  tiny  yoa 
could  scarce  see  it;  but  it  was  the  same  stoiy  over  again— 
the  bannock  was  too  big. 

''WeU,"  said  Qeitrude,  ''I  can't  give  you  anythiog; 
you  must  just  go  without^  for  all  these  bannocks  aro  too 

big.** 

Then  our  Lord  waxed  wroth,  and  said, — 
"  Since  you  love  me  so  litde  as  to  grudge  me  a  motael 
of  food,  you  shall  have  this  punishment^ — ^you  shall  be- 
come a  bird,  and  seek  your  food  between  bark  and  bdle^ 
and  never  get  a  drop  to  drink  save  when  it  rains." 

He  had  scarce  said  the  last  word  before  she  was  tamed 
into  a  great  black  woodpecker,  or  Gertrude's  bird,  and 
flew  from  her  kneading-trough  right  up  the  chimney;  and 
till  this  veiy  day  you  may  see  her  flying  about^  with  her 
red  mutch  on  her  head,  and  her  body  all  Uack,  becauae^f 
the  soot  in  the  chimney ;  and  so  she  hacks  and  taps  away 
at  the  trees  for  her  food,  and  whistles  when  rain  is  ^vw*i'tig^ 
for  she  is  ever  athirst,  and  then  she  looks  for  a  drop  to 
cool  her  tongue. 
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BOOTS  AND  THE  TROLL 

Oircx  on  a  tana  there  mm  a  poor  man  who  had  three  eone. 
When  he  died»thetwo  elder  set  off  hito  thewoddto  try 
thefar  htdk,  bat  the  yonngest  they  wouldn't  have  with  them 
at  any  prioe. 

"Ab  for  yoo,"  they  said,  '*yoaVe  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
ait  and  poke  aboot  in  the  aahee." 

So  the  two  went  off  and  got  places  at  a  palaoe— the  one 
under  the  fywwhinan,  and  the  other  nnder  the  gardener. 
But  Boots,  he  set  off  too,  and  took  with  him  a  great 
Irneading-twnnfr  which  was  the  only  thing  his  parents  left 
behind  them,  but  which  the  other  two  would  not  bother 
themselTes  with.  It  was  heavy  to  cany,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  leave  it  behind,  and  so,  after  he  had  trudged  a  bit^ 
he  too  csme  to  the  palaoe,  and  asked  for  a  place.  So  they 
tdd  him  they  did  not  want  him,  bat  he  bagged  so  prettily 
that  at  last  he  got  leave  to  be  in  the  kitchen,  and  cany  in 
wood  and  water  Cor  the  kitchen  maid  He  was  quick  and 
ready,  and  in  a  little  iHifle  evezy  one  liked  him ;  but  the 
two  othetB  were  dull,  and  so  they  got  more  kicks  than  half- 
pence, and  grew  quite  envious  of  Boots,  when  they  saw  how 
much  better  he  got  on. 

Just  opposite  the  palaoe,  across  a  lake,  lived  a  TnH,  who 
had  seven  silver  ducks  wUeh  swam  on  the  lake,  so  that 
tbey  ooald  be  seen  tnm  the  palace.  These  the  king  had 
dlen  longed  for;  and  so  the  two  elder  brolfaen  told  the 
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« If  our  bxother  only  6boB%  he  has  aaid  he  could  earilj 
get  the  king  those  eeveia  eflyer  dnoka." 

Yoa  may  Usiay  it  waen^t  long  before  the  onuohinan  tdd 
this  to  the  long ;  and  the  Ung  called  Booto  befare  him,  and 


''Your  faiothen  say  yoa  can  get  me  the  silyer  dacka ; 
80  now  go  and  fetch  them.'' 

**  I^  Bine  I  never  thought  or  aaid  anything  of  the  kind,'' 
said  the  lad. 

''Yoa  did  say  bo,  and  yoa  ahaU  fetch  them,**  said  the 
king;  who  woold  hold  his  owxl 

''Well,  well,"  said  the  lad;  "needs  most^  I  sappoee; 
bat  give  me  a  boshel  of  lye  and  aboshel  of  wheats  and  111 
try  what  I  can  da" 

So  he  got  the  lye  and  the  wheats  and  pat  them  into  the 
kneading-troogh  he  had  brooght  with  him  fiom  home,  goC 
in,  and  rowed  aotoes  the  lake.  When  he  reached  the  other 
side  he  b^gan  to  walk  along  the  shore,  and  to  sprinkle  and 
strew  the  grain,  and  at  last  he  coaxed  the  dacks  into  his 
kneading-trongh,  and  rowed  back  as  &st  as  ever  he  coald. 

When  he  got  half  over,  the  Troll  came  oat  of  his  hooae 
and  set  ^yes  on  him. 

"Halloa!"  roared  oat  the  Troll;  " is  it  yoa  that  has 
gone  off  with  my  seven  silver  dacks?" 

"AtI  ATI"  said  the  lad. 

"Shall  yoa  be  back  soon?"  asked  the  TrolL 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  lad. 

So  when  he  got  back  to  the  king,  with  the  seven  silver 
dachB»  he  was  more  liked  than  ever,  and  even  the  king 
was  pleased  to  say,  "Well  donel "  Bat  at  this  his  brotketa 
grew  more  and  more  spitefol  and  envioos;  and  so  they 
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w€Sii  ud  told  tfa6  i?i>n^h^fin  thst  their  broChef  hid  Mud  if 
he  ohoee^  he  wee  man  enough  to  get  the  king  the  IteU'e 
bed-quit^  which  hid  a  gold  patoh  and  a  aihrer  patoh,  and 
a  aQvar  patch  and  a  gdd  patoh;  and  thia  time^  too,  the 
ooaohinan  waa  not  alow  in  telling  all  flria  to  the  king.  So 
the  king  said  to  the  lad,  how  his  fatothen  had  said  he 
waa  good  to  steal  the  TMl's  bed-qnilt^  with  gold  and 
sflver  patches;  so  now  he  mnat  go  and  do  it»  or  loae  his 
life. 

Boots  answered*  he  had  nerer  thoo^t  or  aaid  any  snoh 
thisig;  bat  when  he  fbnnd  there  was  no  help  for  it^  he 
b^BB^  for  three  days  to  think  over  the  matter. 

So  when  the  three  days  were  gone,  he  rowed  over  in 
hiB  kneadiqg-tmi^  and  went  spying  about  At  last^  he 
saw  those  in  the  Tndl'a  cave  oome  out  and  hang  the  quilt 
out  to  air,  and  as  soon  aa  ever  they  had  gone  back  into  the 
fiM»  of  the  rook,  Boots  polled  the  qnilt  down,  and  rowed 
away  with  it  as  &st  as  he  ooqU 

And  when  he  was  half  aeross^  out  came  the  Ttadl  and 
set  syss  on  him,  and  roared  ont^ — 

**Haij/>aI  It  IB  yon  iHio  took  my  sersn  sQTer  ducks  f" 

'ATI  ATI"  said  the  hd 

""  And  now,  haTe  yon  taken  mj  bed-qnilt^  with  aihrer 
patches  and  gold  patcihos,  and  gold  patchsa  •"^  silver 
patehsst" 

"Aylayr  sail  the  lad. 

*  ShaU  yoQ  oome  back  again  t* 

-Yeiylikalyr  said  the  lad. 

Bat  when  he  got  back  with  the  gold  and  silver  patch- 
work qailt  eveiy  one  was  fonder  of  him  than  eves;  and  be 
was  made  the  king^s  body-servant 
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At  tbis  the  other  two  wexe  still  rnoie  Tecced,  and  to  te 
reyenged,  they  went  and  told  the  coabhman,*— 

*  Now,  OUT  farother  has  said  he  is  man  enofQg^  to  get 
the  king  the  gold  haip  which  the  TroU  has,  and  that  haip 
is  of  saoh  a  kind  that  all  who  listoi  when  it  is  played 
gvDw  glad,  howeyer  sad  they  may  be.** 

Yes;  the  coaohman  went  and  told  the  kine^  and  ha 
said  to  the  lad. — 

**  If  yon  have  said  this  you  shall  do  it.  If  yon  do  it 
yon  shall  have  the  Prinoesa  and  half  the  kingdom.  Ifyoa 
don%  yon  shall  lose  your  life." 

"I'm  sure  I  never  thought  or  said  anjrthing  of  the 
kind,"  said  the  lad ;  "but  if  there's  no  help  for  it^  I  may  as 
well  try;  bat  I  mnst  haye  six  days  to  think  about  iL** 

Yes,  he  might  have  six  days,  bat  when  they  weie 
over  he  most  set  oat. 

Then  he  took  a  tenpenny  nail,  a  biioh-pin,  and  a 
waxen  taper-end  in  his  pooket,  and  rowed  aoiosB,  and 
walked  np  and  down  before  the  Troll's  oave^  knkiQg 
stealthily  about  him.  So  when  the  TroU  eame  oat  he 
saw  him  at  once. 

" HO,  HO !"  roared  the  Troll ;  "is  it  you  who  took  my 
seven  sQyer  duoks  ? " 

"ATI  AT  I "  said  the  lad. 

"And  it  is  you  who  took  my  bed-quilt,  with  the  gold 
and  silver  patches  ? "  asked  the  TrolL 

'*Ay!  ay!"  said  the  lad. 

So  the  TroU  caught  hold  of  him  at  onoe^  and  took  him 
off  into  the  cave  in  the  foLce  of  the  rock. 

''Now,  daughter  dear,"  said  the  Troll,  ''IVe  oaa^t  the 
fellow  who  stole  the  silver  ducks  and  my  bed-quiU  with 
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gold  and  aflver  patches ;  put  him  into  the  fattening  ooop^ 
and  when  he'a  fit  well  kill  hini,*and  make  a  ftaat  te 
our  friends.'* 

She  was  willing  anon^  and  pot  Urn  at  onoeinto  the 
filttening  coop^  and  there  he  stayed  eig|it  daxi^  fbd  on  the 
bast^  both  in  meat  and  ddnk,  and  as  mnoh  as  he  oonld 
omm.  So,  when  the  eig|it  days  were  over,  the  TkSL  aaid 
to  hia  danghter  to  go  down  and  oot  him  in  hia  little  finger, 
that  they  miglht  aee  if  he  were  &t  Down  ahe  came  to  the 
ooop. 

«  Out  with  your  little  finger  I '^  ahe  aaid. 

Bat  Boots  stack  out  his  tenpenny  nail,  and  she  cot  at  it 

""Nay,  nayl  he's  as  hard  as  iron  atiU,"  aail  the  IMTa 
danghter,  when  she  got  back  to  her  fiither;  "^ we  cant  take 
him  yet" 

After  another  ei(^t  days  the  same  thing  happened,  and 
this  time  Boota  stack  oat  his  birohen  pin. 

"Well,  he's  a  little  better,"  ahe  said,  when  ahe  got  beck 
to  the  Troll ;  ''bat  still  heU  be  as  hard  as  wood  to  chew." 

But  when  another  eight  days  ware  gone,  the  Trail  told 
his  danghter  to  go  down  and  aee  if  he  waan^t  tU  now. 

''Oat  with  yoar  little  finger,"  aaid  the  Trall'a  dao^iter, 
when  she  reached  the  coop,  and  this  time  Boots  stack  oat 
the  taper  end. 

-Now  hell  do  nicely,"  ahe  said. 

''WiU  he?"8aidtheTioIL  "WeD.then,  IH  jast  set 
off  and  aak  the  gaests ;  meantime  yonnniat  kfll  him,  and 
mat  half  and  baahal£" 

So  ithmk  the  Ttall  had  been  gone  a  Utde  whilst  tha 
danghter  began  to  ahaipen  a  great  long  kniie. 

*"  Is  that  what  yoaVe  going  to  kfll  me  with?"  asked 
the  lad. 
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^' Yea^  it  is,"  said  she. 

*  But  it  isn't  shaxp,**  said  the  lad.  **  Just  let  me  shaqm 
it  for  you,  and  then  yoall  find  it  easier  work  to  kill  lue.'* 

So  she  let  him  have  the  knife,  and  he  b^gan  to  rah  and 
ahaipen  it  on  the  whetstona 

"Just  let  me  tiy  it  on  one  of  your  hair  plaits ;  I  think 
it's  about  right  now." 

So  he  got  leave  to  do  that;  but  at  the  same  time  that 
he  grasped  the  plait  of  hair  he  pulled  back  her  head,  and 
at  one  gash  cut  ofT  the  TrbQ's  daughter's  head;  and  half 
of  her  he  roasted  and  half  of  her  he  boiled,  and  served  it 
all  up. 

After  that  he  dressed  himself  in  her  clothes,  and  sat 
away  in  the  comer. 

So  when  the  Troll  came  home  with  his  guests,  he  called 
out  to  his  daughter — ^for  he  thought  all  the  time  it  was  his 
dau^ter — to  oome  and  take  a  snack. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  lad,  "  I  don't  caie  for  food 
Tm  so  sad  and  downcast" 

<<Ohl"  said  the  Troll,  "if  that's  all,  you  know  the  cure; 
take  the  haip,  and  play  a  tune  on  it" 

"  Yesif  said  the  lad;  "but  where  has  it  got  to;  I  can't 
find  it" 

''Why,  you  know  well  enough,"  said  the  Troll;  "you 
used  it  last;  where  should  it  be  but  over  the  door  yonder?* 

The  lad  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice;  he  took  down 
the  haip,  and  went  in  and  out  playing  tunes;  but  all  at 
once  he  shoved  off  the  kneading-trough,  jumped  into  it^ 
and  rowed  o£^  so  that  the  foam  fiew  around  the  trou^ 

After  a  while  the  Troll  thought  his  daughter  was  a  long 
while  gone,  and  went  out  to  see  what  ailed  her;  and  then 
he  saw  the  lad  in  the  trough.  £Bir,  far  out  on  the  lake. 
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HallojlI  li  it  700,*  he  xotnd,  'Ibat  took  my  wven 
•ilTv  dneks  f " 

«At»  ATI"  Mid  the  lad 

^XBityoa  tbat  took  my  bed-quilt^  with  the  gold  and 
fiilTV  pttdhes  f  "* 

'T«r  said  the  huL 

"  And  now  yoQ  haye  taken  off  my  gold  haip  t  *"  aoreamed 
tbeThilL 

"Teal"  aaid  the  lad;  ** INre  got  it^  aue  enoa^" 

•  And  haTent  I  eaten  ytm  up  after  all,  then  7 '^ 

''No,  no  I  *tiraa  your  own  daughter  yon  ate***  anaweied 
the  lad 

But  when  the  IMl  heaid  that^  he  waa  ao  aony,  he 
boiat;  and  then  Boots  lowed  backhand  took  a  whole  heap 
of  gold  and  aiher  with  him,aa  nmoh  aa  tfie  trough  oodd 
oany.  And  m^  when  he  oame  to  the  palace  with  the  gold 
haip  he  got  the  Fdneeai  and  half  the  Idngdom,  aa  the 
Ung  had  pranned  him ;  and,  aa  fcr  Ua  hrathen^  he  tnated 
them  wen,  for  he  thoo^  they  had  only  wiahed  hia  good 
^>iMi  they  said  what  they  had  said 
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Umb  on  a  time  there  waa  a  widowet;  lAo  had  a  hooae- 
ke^ar  named  Onaad,  who  aet  her  mntoh  at  him,  and 
teand  Um  eaity  and  late  to  many  hat;  Atlaattheman 
got  ao  weary  of  her  he  waa  at  hia  wife  end  to  know  how 
toget  lid  of  heK» 
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So  it  fell  on  a  day,  between  hay  time  and  hatTeet^  tbe 
two  went  ont  to  poll  hemp.  Griaiel's  head  was  ftiU  of  bar 
good  looks  and  her  handineas,  and  die  woriced  away  at  the 
hemp  till  ahe  grew  giddy  fixxm  tibte  etiong  smell  of  flie  npe 
seed,  and  at  last  down  she  fell  flat^  &st  asleep  among  the 
hemp.  While  she  dept,  her  master  got  a  pair  of  sdssota 
and  oat  her  skirts  short  all  ronnd,  and  then  he  rubbed  her 
all  over,  fieuse  and  all,  first  with  tallow  and  then  with  sool^ 
till  die  looked  worse  than  the  Deil  himsell  So,  when 
Qiizsd  woke  and  saw  how  n^y  die  was,  die  didnt  know 
henelf. 

"Can  this  be  me  now?"  said  OiizzeL  "Nay,  nay!  it 
can  never  be  me.  So  ng^y  have  I  never  been ;  it's  snrdy 
theDeahimsdf?'' 

Well !  that  she  might  really  know  the  troth,  die  wenit 
off  and  knodced  at  her  master^s  door,  and  aaked,r— 

"  Is  yomr  Girzie  at  home  the  day,  fiither  f 

"^  Ay,  ay»  our  Girde  is  at  home  safe  eomof^  said  the 
man,  who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  her. 

''Well,  wdll"  she  said  to  heradf,  ""then  I  oantbe  hia 
Giizzel,*'  and  stole  away ;  and  right  glad  the  man  was,  I 
can  tell  yon. 

So,  when  she  had  walked  a  bit  she  came  to  a  great 
wood,  where  die  met  two  thieves.  ''The  yeiy  men  for  my 
money,*'  thought  Giisad,  ''sinoe  I  am  the  Deil  thieves  are 
jnst  fit  fellows  for  me." 

But  the  thieves  were  not  of  the  same  mind,  not  they. 
As  soon  as  they  set  eyes  on  her  they  took  to  their  heeb  as 
fiMt  as  they  oonld,  for  th^  thooQ^t  the  Bvil  One  was  ooae  to 
catch  them.  But  it  was  no  good,  for  Grind  was  Vm^ 
legged  and  swift-footed,  and  ahe  came  np  with  diam  betea 
they  knew  where  th^  were. 
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"It  Toare  going  out  to  steaL  IH  go  with  joa  and 
heip^"  Mid  Giinel,  ''for  I  know  the  whole  oonntiy  roond" 
80^  when  the  thieves  heaid  that^  they  thought  they  had 
fovmd  a  good  mate^  and  were  no  longer  afraid 

Then  they  eaid  they  were  off  to  steal  a  aheep*  only 
they  didnt  know  where  to  lay  hold  of  one. 

«Ohr  aaii  Gnsael,  "that's  a  small  matter,  for  I  waa 
maid  with  a  fiunner  ever  so  long  out  in  the  wood  yonder, 
and  I  oonld  find  the  sheepfold  though  the  nj^  were  daik 
aspitdL" 

The  thieves  thon^  thai  grand ;  and  when  they  eame 
to  the  plaoe,  Oxisiel  was  to  go  into  the  fold  and  torn  out 
the  sheep,  and  they  were  to  lay  hold  on  it  Now,  the 
sheepfold  lay  dose  to  the  wall  of  the  room  where  the 
bnner  slept^  so  Orizsel  crept  quite  softly  and  oarefolly 
into  the  fold ;  hot  as  soon  aa  she  got  in  she  b^gan  to 
scream  out  to  the  thievea 

"Will  you  have  a  wether  or  a  ewe  ?  here  are  lots  to 
enoose  "f^mti 

"Hnsh,  hnshl"  said  the  thieves^  ""only  take  one  that  ia 
fine  and  ftt" 

*'Yes,yesI  bat  wQl  yoa  have  a  wether  oraewef  will 
yoa  have  a  wether  or  a  ewet  far  here  are  kte  to  choose 
ttook^  screeched  OxiaeL 

"Hush,  hnahl'*said  the  thieves  egun,  *  only  tske  one 
that's  fine  and  fat;  it's  all  the  same  to  na  whether  ifs  a 
wether  or  a  ewe," 

"  Tee r  scrseched  Onael»  who stook  to  her  own;  'hot 
will  yoa  have  a  wether  or  a  ewe — a  wether  or  a  ewet 
hers  ars  lots  to  choose  from.'* 

''Hold  yoor  jawr  said  the  thieves. '^ and  take  a  fine 
fat  one,  wether  or  ewe,  it's  all  one  to  as." 
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But  just  then  out  came  the  fanner  in  hie  ahiit^  wlio 
had  been  waked  hj  all  this  datter,  and  wanted  to  aea 
what  was  going  on.  So  the  thieyes  took  to  their  heela^ 
and  GiiflBel  after  them,  upsetting  the  fiomer  in  her  flig^ 

"Stop^  boysl  stop,  bpysT  she  screamed;  but  the 
fanner,  who  had  only  seen  the  Uaok  monster,  grew  ao 
afraid  that  he  oould  soaroe  stand,  for  he  thought  it  was  the 
DeQ  himself  that  had  been  in  his  aheepfidd.  The  only 
help  he  knew  was  to  go  indoon  and  wake  up  the  whole 
house ;  and  they  all  sat  down  to  read  and  pray,  fiir  he  had 
heard  that  was  the  way  to  send  the  Deil  about  his 
business. 

Now  the  nejct  night  the  thieves  said  they  must  go  and 
steal  a  &t  goose,  and  Ozizzel  was  to  show  them  the  way. 
So  when  they  came  to  the  goosepen,  Orizzel  was  to  go  in 
and  turn  one  out^  for  she  knew  the  ways  of  the  plaoe,  and 
the  thieves  were  to  stand  outside  and  catch  it  But  as 
soon  as  ever  she  got  in  she  began  to  scream, — 

"Will  you  have  goose  or  gander?  you  may  pick  and 
choose  here." 

''Hush,  hush!  choose  only  a  fine  &t  one,"  said  the 
thieves. 

"Yes,  yes!  but  will  you  have  goose  or  gander — goose 
or  gander  t  you  may  pick  and  choose/'  screamed  GrisseL 

"  Hush,  hush !  only  choose  one  that's  fine  and  &t  and 
it's  an  one  to  us  whether  it's  goose  or  gander ;  but  do  hold 
your  jaw,"  said  they. 

But  while  Giizzel  and  the  thieves  were  settling  this, 
one  of  the  geese  began  to  cackle,  and  then  another  oadded, 
and  then  the  whole  flock  cackled  and  hissed,  and  out  came 
the  fiurmer  to  see  what  all  the  noise  oould  mean,  and  away 
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want  the  tfaiew*  and  Oiuael  afker  thani  it  ftdl  speed,  and 
Ihe  fanner  thoo^  again  it  waa  the  Uaok  Deil  flying 
sway;  for  long-legged  she  wa8»  and  ahe  had  no  ddrts  to 
hamper  her. 

"  Stop  a  bit^  b<7B !"  ahe  kept  on  aereamiag,  *yoa  might 
as  well  have  said  whether  yon  would  have  gooae  or 
gander." 

But  th^  had  no  time  to  atop,  they  thoo^ ;  and»  as 
for  the  farmer,  he  b^gan  to  read  and  pray  with  all  hia 
hooae,  small  and  greats  for  they  thought  it  was  the  Deil, 
and  no  mistake. 

Now,  the  third  day,  when  night  came,  the  thieres  and 
Oriseel  were  so  hnngiy  they  did  not  know  what  to  do;  so 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  the  larder  of  a  rich 
iiumer  who  lived  by  the  wood's  side,  and  steal  some  food. 
Well,  off  they  went,  but  the  thieves  did  not  dare  to  venture 
themselves,  so  Grizsel  was  to  go  up  the  stepe  which  led  to 
the  laider,  and  hand  the  food  out^  and  the  others  were  to 
stand  below  and  take  it  from  her.  So  when  Grizzel  got 
inside  she  saw  the  laxder  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
ireah  meat  and  salt^  and  sauaagea  and  oat-cake.  Thethievea 
begged  her  to  be  stiU,  and  just  throw  out  something 
to  eat^  and  to  bear  in  mind  how  badly  they  bad  find 
tor  two  nights.  But  Giisnl  stuck  to  her  own,  that  she 
did 

"*  WiU  you  have  fieah  meat  or  salt^  or  sausages,  or  oat* 
cake  f  Just  look,  what  lovely  oat-cake,"  she  bawled  out 
enon^  to  split  your  bead.  "Ton  may  have  what  vou 
pleaae,  for  here'a  plenty  to  dhooae  from.*' 

But  the  fiomer  woke  with  all  this  noise,  and  ran  out 
to  see  what  it  aU  meant    As  for  the  thieves,  off  they  ran 

Q 
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as  fiist  SB  iSbey  oonld;  but  while  the  fiumer  ma  hxAang 
after  them  down  came  GtnaeL  ao  blaok  and  n^y. 

"Stop  a  bit  I  stop  a  bit,  boTsI**  she  bellowed;  "jou  may 
have  what  you  please,  for  there's  plenty  to  choose  from." 

And  when  the  fiaimer  saw  that  ngly  monster  he  too 
thought  the  Deil  was  loose,  for  he  had  heard  what  had 
happened  to  his  neighbonis  the  evenings  before;  so  he 
began  both  to  read  and  pray,  and  every  one  in  the  whole 
parish  b^gan  to  read  and  pray,  for  they  knew  that  yon  oonld 
read  the  Devil  away. 

The  next  evening  was  Saturday  evening,  and  the  thieves 
wanted  to  steal  a  fat  ram  for  their  Sunday  dinner;  and 
well  they  mighty  for  they  had  £asted  many  days,  but  they 
wouldn't  have  Giizzel  with  them  at  any  price.  She  brought 
bad  luck  with  her  jaw,  they  said ;  so  while  Grizzel  was 
walking  about  waiting  for  them  on  Sunday  morning;  she 
got  so  awfdlly  hungry — ^for  she  had  fasted  for  three  day»» 
that  she  went  into  a  turnip-field  and  pulled  up  some  turnips 
to  eat  But  when  the  £emner  who  owned  the  turnips  rose, 
he  felt  uneasy  in  his  mind,  and  thought  he  would  just  go 
and  take  a  look  at  his  turnips  on  the  Sunday  morning.  So 
he  pulled  on  his  trousers  and  went  across  the  moss  which 
lay  under  the  hill,  where  the  turnip-field  lay.  But  wbea 
he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  field  he  saw  something,  bladk 
walking  about  in  the  field  and  pulling  up  his  turnips,  and 
he  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  the  DeiL  So  away 
he  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  said  the  Deil  was 
among  the  turnips.  This  frightened  the  whole  hooae  out 
of  their  wits,  and  they  agreed  they'd  best  send  for  the 
piriest^  and  get  him  to  bind  the  DeiL 

"That  won't  dp," said  the  goodwife;  ''this  is  Sunday 
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ittorainft  joxlTL  nerer  get  the  poMt  to  ooime;  for  eitlier 
hell  be  in  bed*  or*  if  he's  up,  hell  be  kerning  hie  eemion 
bj  heertb 

""Oh,"  aeid  the  goodmea,  ^'nerer  fter;  m  promiee 
him  a  &t  loin  of  Teal,  end  then  he  H  oome  ftet  enoogh.* 

So  off  he  went  to  tfaeprieet'ehoiiee;  but  when  he  got 
there  erne  enough  the  pzieet  wee  etaU  in  bed.  The  meid 
b^BB^  the  fiumer  to  walk  mto  the  parloor  while  she  ran 
op  to  the  pneet^  a«ii  Bajd^ 

"Iknner  So-and-So  wae  down-etain»  and  wished  to 
hare  e  word  with  him."* 

Wen,  when  the  pxieat  heazd  that  sooh  a  worthy  man 
wae  down-etaii8»  he  got  iq[»  at  onoe^  and  oame  down  jnet  ae 
he  waa^  in  his  aUppen  and  night-cap. 

So  the  goodman  told  his  enand;  how  the  Deil  was 
loose  in  his  tomip-fleld;  and  if  the  priest  woold  only  come 
and  bind  him,  he  wooM  send  him  a  flit  kin  of  yeaL  Yes; 
the  priest  was  wining  enoo^  and  called  out  to  his  groom 
to  saddk  his  harse,  whik  he  dressed  himself. 

""Nej,  nay,  fittfaerr  said  the  man;  "the  Deil  won't 
wait  tot  us  long,  and  no  one  knows  where  we  shall  find 
him  agjun  if  we  miss  him  now.  Toot  reverence  mnst  come 
at  CDoe^  JQSt  as  70a  aia" 

80  the  priest  followed  him  jnst  ee  he  was,  with  the 
ckthee  he  stood  in,  and  went  off  in  hie  nightcap  and 
sUppen.  But  when  thej  got  to  the  moes  it  was  so  moist 
the  priest  eooldn^  erosB  it  in  his  dippers.  Sothegoodman 
took  Um  on  his  back  to  cany  him  orer.  On  they  went^ 
the  grrHm**  picking  his  way  ftom  one  dnmp  to  the  other, 
tfll  tb^got  to  themiddk;  then  Grinel  cai^  sfg^  oi 
them,  and  thought  it  was  the  thieres  bringiQg  thi 
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''Is  he  firt?"  ahe  acraamed;  "is  he  &*?"  and 
BOoh  a  noise  that  the  wood  rang  again. 

''The  Deil  knows  if  he's  fat  or  lean;  I'm  sore  I  donV 
said  the  goodman,  when  he  heard  that;  ''bnt^  if  yoa  want 
to  know,  you  had  better  come  yoniself  and  see." 

And  then  he  got  so  afiraid  he  threw  the  priest  head 
over  heels  into  the  soft  wet  moss,  and  took  to  his  logs;  and 
if  the  priest  hasn't  got  out,  why  I  daresay  he's  lying  there 
stilL 


THE  LAD  WHO  WENT  TO  THE 
NOETH  WIND. 

Onqi  on  a  time  there  was  an  old  widow  who  had  one  son 
and  as  she  was  poorly  and  weak,  her  son  had  to  go  up  into 
the  safe  to  fetch  meal  for  cooking;  bnt  when  he  got  out* 
side  the  safe,  and  was  jnst  going  down  the  steps,  there 
came  the  North  Wind,  puffing  and  blowing,  caught  up  the 
meal,  and  so  away  with  it  through  the  air.  Then  the  lad 
went  back  into  the  safe  for  more ;  but  when  he  came  out 
again  on  the  steps,  if  the  North  Wind  didn't  come  again 
and  carry  ofiT  the  meal  with  a  puff;  and  more  than  that^ 
he  did  so  the  third  time.  At  this  the  lad  got  very  angiy ; 
and  as  he  thought  it  hard  that  the  North  Wind  should 
behave  so,  he  thought  he'd  just  look  him  up,  and  ask  him 
to  give  up  his  mesL 

So  off  he  wentk  but  the  way  was  loo^  and  he  walked 
and  walked;  but  at  last  he  came  to  the  Noiih  Wind'a 
house. 
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'Good  di^r  nid  the  lad,  and  ""thank  you  for  coming 
to  aee  OS  yettevday* 

''Good  dati"  aoawered  the  Kosth  Wind,  for  his  voice 
was  loud  and  gnil(  "abd  thavu  iob  oomino  to  sib  mx. 
What  do  tou  WAsrt* 

«Ohr  answered  the  lad,  *I  only  wished  to  ask  yon 
to  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  back  that  meal  yoa  took 
fitom  me  on  the  safe  steps,  for  we  haven^  nraoh  to  live 
on;  and  if  yoaVe  to  go  on  snapping  np  the  monel  we  have 
thersU  be  nothing  for  it  bat  to  starve." 

^l  haven't  got  your  meal,''  said  the  KoithWind;  ""but 
if  yoa  are  in  sach  need,  m  give  yoa  a  dotiii  which  will 
get  yoa  eveiything  yoa  want^  if  yoa  only  say,  "Oloth, 
spread  yooisel^  and  serve  np  all  kind  of  good  dishes  I ' " 

With  this  the  lad  was  well  content  Bat  w  the  way 
was  so  long  he  couldn't  get  home  in  one  day,  so  he  tamed 
into  an  inn  on  the  way ;  and  when  they  were  going  to  sit 
down  to  sapper,  he  laid  the  doth  on  a  table  iHiioh  stood 
in  the  ^^^w**^''^  m%h  pufj^ 

"CSoth,  spread  yoaxselt  and  serve  ap  all  Idnda  of  good 
diahea.* 

He  had  soaroe  said  so  before  the  dotb  did  as  it  was 
bid ;  and  all  who  stood  by  thoaght  it  a  fine  thing,  but 
most  of  aU  the  landlady •  So,  when  all  were  fost  adeep^  at 
dead  of  ntg^t  she  took  the  lad's  doth,  and  put  another  in 
its  stead,  just  like  the  one  he  had  got  from  the  Korth 
Wind,  bat  whioh  couldn't  so  much  as  serve  op  a  Ut  of 
oiy  brsad* 

80^  when  the  lad  woke,  he  took  his  doth  and  went  off 
with  it  and  that  day  he  got  home  to  his  mofhei; 

"Now,"  sail  he,''INre  been  to  the  North  Wind'a  hooseb 
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and  a  good  fellow  he  is,  for  he  gave  me  thie  doth, 
and  when  I  only  say  to  it,  'Cloth,  spread  yooisel^  and 
serve  up  all  kind  of  good  dishes/  I  get  any  sort  of  food  I 
please."* 

"All  very  troe,  I  daresay,"  said  his  mother;  "but 
seeing  is  believing,  and  I  shan't  believe  it  till  I  see  if 

So  the  lad  made  haste,  drew  out  a  table,  laid  the  disA 
on  it,  and  said, — 

''  CSloth,  spread  yourself,  and  serve  up  all  kind  of  good 
dishes." 

But  never  a  bit  of  diy  bread  did  the  doth  serve  up. 

"  Well,"  said  the  lad,  "there's  no  hdp  for  it  but  to  go 
to  the  North  Wind  again;"  and  away  he  went 

So  he  came  to  where  the  North  Wind  lived  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  Good  evening  I"  said  the  lad. 

'' Good  evening!"  said  the  North  Wind. 

"I  want  my  rights  for  that  meal  of  oazs  whidi  yoa 
took,"  said  the  lad;  "for  as  for  that  doth  I  got^  it  »nt 
worth  a  penny." 

Tve  got  no  meal,"  said  the  North  Wind;  "but 
yonder  you  have  a  ram  which  ooins  nothing  but  golden 
ducats  as  soon  as  you  say  to  it — 

"'Bam,  rami  make  money!'" 

So  the  lad  thought  this  a  fine  thing;  but  as  it  was  too 
fiEff  to  get  home  that  day,  he  turned  in  for  the  night  to  the 
same  inn  where  he  had  slept  before. 

Before  he  called  for  anything,  he  tried  the  truth  of 
what  the  North  Wind  had  said  of  the  ram,  and  found  it 
an  right;  but  when  the  landlord  saw  that  ^'^  thought  it 
was  a  fiEunoos  ram,  and,  when  the  lad  had  fallen  adeep,  ha 
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took  anotber  whioli  oooldn^fe  odn  gold  dnntM,  tmcf 
changed  the  twa 

Next  morning  off  went  the  lad;  and  when  he  got 
home  to  ^M  mother,  he  aaid.— — 

•^  After  all,  the  North  Wind  is  a  jolly  fellow;  for  now 
he  has  given  me  a  ram  which  can  coin  golden  dacate  if  I 
only  aay, ' Bam,  lam I  makenumeyl'" 

~A11  very  tnie»  I  daieeay/  said  his  mother;  ''but  I 
ahant  believe  any  such  staff  nntil  I  see  the  ducats  mada* 

*Bam,  rami  make  money  1"  said  the  lad;  bat  if  the 
the  ram  made  anything  it  wasnt  money. 

So  the  lad  went  back  again  to  the  North  Wind,  and 
Uew  him  up,  and  said  the  ram  was  worth  nothing,  and  he 
most  have  his  rights  for  the  meaL 

''Well,'*  said  the  North  Wind;  Tve  nothing  else  to 
give  you  but  that  old  stiok  in  the  comer  yonder;  but  it'a 
a  stick  of  that  land  that  if  you  say — 

*"  Stick,  stick  I  layonT  it  lays  on  till  yon  say — 

'^ 'Stick, stjckl  nowstopl'** 

So,  aa  the  way  waa  long,  the  lad  tamed  in  this  n|g^ 
too  to  the  landlord;  but  aa  he  could  pretty  well  guess 
how  things  stood  aa  to  the  doth  and  the  ram,  he  lay  down 
at  once  on  the  bench  and  began  to  snore,  as  if  he  were 
adeep. 

Now  the  landknd,  who  easily  saw  that  the  stick  must 
be  worth  something,  hunted  up  one  which  waa  like  it^  and 
when  he  heard  the  lad  snore,  was  going  to  change  the 
two^  but  just  as  the  landlord  waa  about  to  take  it  tha 
Isd  bawled  out— 

'*8lick,stidcl  layonl" 

So  the  stick  b^gan  to  beat  the  landlord,  tfll  he  jumped 
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over  Qhain,  and  tablet^  and  benoheB^  and  jelled  and 
xoaredy — 

<*0h  my!  oh  myi  bid  the  stick  be  stQl,  else  it  will 
beat  xne  to  death,  and  you  shall  have  baok  both  your  doth 
and  your  lam." 

When  the  lad  thought  the  landlord  had  got  enough  ha 
said — 

"  Stick,  stick  I  now  stop  I " 

Then  he  took  the  cloth  and  put  it  into  his  pooket^  and 
went  home  with  his  stick  in  his  hand,  leading  the  ram  by 
a  cord  round  its  horns;  and  so  he  got  his  lights  for  tlia 
meal  he  had  lost 


THE  UASIEB  THIEF. 

Okoe  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  cottager  who  had  three 
sons.  He  had  nothing  to  leave  them  when  he  died,  and  no 
money  with  which  to  put  them  to  any  trade^  so  that  ho 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  them.  At  last  he  said  ho 
wonld  give  them  leave  to  take  to  anything  each  liked  bee% 
and  to  go  whithenoever  they  pleased,  and  he  would  go 
with  them  a  bit  of  the  way;  and  so  he  did.  He  went 
with  them  till  they  came  to  a  place  where  three  roads  meti 
ynii  there  each  of  them  ohoae  a  road,  <""i  their  fiither  bado 
them  good-bye^  and  went  back  home.  I  haye  never  heard 
teU  what  became  of  the  two  elder;  bat  as  ftir  the  yoangest^ 
he  went  both  &r  and  long,  as  you  shall  hear. 

So  it  fell  oat  one  night  as  he  was  going  throa^^  a  great 
wood  that  snoh  bad  weather  overtook  him.    It  blew,  and 
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wlaaiad,  iad  diove  00  that  he  ooold  ioane  kicp  his  eyei 
^pn;  and  in  a  tDoe^  before  he  knew  hour  it  waa^  he  got  b6> 
wiUeied,  and  oooll  not  find  either  road  or  path.  Batashe 
went  on  and  on,  at  last  he  saw  a  gitmmmwg  of  hf^  &r  hx 
offinthewood.  So  he  thought  he  would  tiy  and  get  to  the 
light;  and  after  a  time  he  did  reach  it  There  it  was  in 
a  laige  hoasa,  and  the  fire  was  Uaang  so  brightly  inside 
that  he  ooold  tell  the  folk  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed;  so  he 
went  in  and  saw  an  old  dame  bustling  about  and  ™fa^i«g 
thehooae. 

*Qood  eveningr  said  the  yoath. 

''Good  eveniogr  said  the  old  dame. 

"  Hnteta  1  it'a  auoh  fool  weather  out  of  doors  to-night,'* 
said  he. 

'^Soitis,"  said  she. 

"Clan  I  get  leave  to  have  a  bed  and  ahelter  here  to* 
nig^t"  asked  the  youth. 

**YonTl  get  no  good  by  sleeping  hers^"  said  the  old  dame; 
**  for  if  the  fidk  oome  home  and  find  yon  hers^  they'll  kill 
both  me  and  yon." 

"What  sort  of  folk  then,  are  thqr  who  live  here?" 
asked  the  youth. 

''OhprobbenI  And  a  bad  lot  of  them  toOb"*  said  the  old 
damei  ''They  stole  me  away  when  I  was  little  and  have 
kept  me  aa  their  houaekeeper  ever  sinoe.* 

''WeD.&raUthat.Ithinkllljiistgotobed,'*  said  the 
youtL    "  dome  what  may,  111  not  stir  out  at  ufgfat  in  sock 


"  Yeiy  weU,"*  said  the  old  dame ;  "but  if  yon  stay;  it 
win  be  the  wome  for  yon."* 

With  that  the  youth  got  into  a  bed  wluoh  stood  tbere^ 
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bat  he  dazed  not  go  to  deep,  and  veiy  aoom  after  in  came 
the  lobbeiB;  so  the  old  dame  told  them  how  a  ataager 
Mlow  had  oome  in  whom  she  had  not  been  aUe  to  get  out 
of  the  house  again. 

*'Did  you  see  if  he  had  any  money  ?*  said  the  lobben. 

''Such  a  one  as  he  money T  said  the  old  dame»  *the 
tramper !  Why,  if  he  had  clothes  to  his  back,  it  was  as 
much  as  he  had." 

Then  the  lobbeis  began  to  talk  among  themselves  what 
they  should  do  with  him ;  if  they  should  kill  him  outz^g^ 
or  what  else  they  should  do.  Meantime  the  youth  got  up 
and  b^an  to  tslk  to  them,  and  to  ask  if  they  didn't  want  a 
servant^  for  it  might  be  that  he  would  be  glad  to  enter  their 
service. 

''Oh,"  said  they,  "if  you  have  a  mind  to  follow  the 
trade  that  we  follow,  you  can  veiy  well  get  a  place  here." 

"  It's  all  one  to  me  what  tmde  I  follow/'  said  the  youth; 
''for  when  I  left  home  &ther  gave  me  leave  to  take  to  any 
trade  I  chose." 

"Well,  have  you  a  mind  to  steal?"  asked  the  robbers. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  the  youth,  for  he  thought  it  would 
not  take  long  to  leam  that  trade. 

Now  there  lived  a  man  a  Uttle  way  off  who  had  three 
oxen.  One  of  these  he  was  to  take  to  the  town  to  sell,  and 
the  robbers  had  heard  what  he  was  going  to  do,  so  they 
said  to  the  youth,  if  he  were  good  to  steal  the  ox  from  the 
man  by  the  way  without  his  knowing  it^  and  without  doing 
him  any  hann,  they  would  give  him  leave  to  be  their  serving- 
man. 

Well,  the  youth  set  off,  and  took  with  him  a  pretty  shoe 
with  a  aQver  buckle  on  ib^  which  lay  about  the  house;  and 
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he  pot  Che  shoe  in  the  xoad  aloog  which  the  man  was  going 
witli  his  ox;  and  when  he  had  done  that^  he  went  into  the 
wood  and  hid  himself  nnder  a  bosh.  So  when  the  man 
came  bj  he  saw  the  shoe  at  once. 

"That's  a  nice  shoe,*"  said  he.  **!£  I  mlj  had  the 
fellow  to  it^  I'd  take  it  home  with  me»  and  pediq»  I'd  put 
my  old  dame  in  a  good  homoor  for  once."  For  yon  must 
know  he  had  an  old  wifi^  so  cross  and  snappnh,  it  was  not 
k)ng  between  each  time  that  she  boxed  his  earn.  Batthenhe 
bethonght  him  that  he  oonld  do  nothing  with  the  odd  shoe 
unless  he  had  the  fellow  to  it;  so  he  went  on  his  way  and 
let  the  shoe  lie  on  the  road 

Then  the  yoath  took  up  the  shoe^  and  made  all  the 
haato  he  coold  to  get  before  the  man  bj  a  short  cat  thioogh 
the  wood,  and  laid  it  down  before  him  in  the  road  again. 
When  the  man  came  aloog  with  his  ox,  he  got  qnito  angry 
with  himadf  for  being  >o  dnU  as  to  Isava  the  feDow  to  the 
shoe  lying  in  the  road  instead  of  taking  it  with  him ;  so  he 
tied  the  ox  to  the  fimce^  and  said  to  himself  **  I  may  jnst  as 
well  ran  back  and  pick  np  the  other^  and  then  IH  have  a 
pair  of  good  shoes  for  my  old  dame»  and  so,  perhaps,  111 
get  a  kind  word  irom  her  for  once.'* 

So  he  set  off,  and  hnnted  and  hunted  up  and  down  for 
the  shoe,  but  no  shoe  did  he  find ;  and  at  length  he  had  to 
go  back  with  the  one  he  had.  But,  meanwhile,  the  youth 
had  taken  the  ox  and  gone  off  with  it;  and  when  the  man 
came  and  saw  his  ox  gone,  he  b^gan  to  ay  and  bewail,  for 
he  waa  aftaid  hia  old  dame  would  kiU  him  outrifl^  when 
she  came  to  know  that  the  ox  was  lost  But  just  then  it 
came  across  his  mind  that  he  would  go  home  and  take  the 
second  ox,  and  drire  it  to  the  town,  and  not  1st  his  old 
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dame  know  anytbing  about  the  xnattar.  So  be  did  Qm^ 
and  went  borne  and  took  the  oz  witbont  bis  dame'a  knowing 
it^  and  set  off  witb  it  to  tbe  town.  But  tbe  robbezs  knew 
all  about  it^  and  they  said  to  the  youth,  if  be  could  get 
this  ox  too,  without  the  man's  knowing  %  and  without  his 
doing  him  any  hann,  be  should  be  as  good  as  any  one  of 
tbenL  If  that  were  all,  the  youth  said,  be  did  not  think  it 
a  Yeiy  baid  thing. 

This  time  be  took  with  him  a  rope,  and  bung  himBelf 
up  under  tbe  armpits  to  a  tree  right  in  the  man's  way. 
So  the  man  came  along  witb  bis  oz,  and  when  be  saw 
such  a  sight  banging  there  be  b^gan  to  feel  a  little  queer. 

^Well,"  said  be,  ^whatever  heavy  thoughts  you  had 
who  have  banged  yourself  up  there,  it  cant  be  helped; 
you  may  hang  for  what  I  oaie !  I  can't  breaUie  life  into 
you  again;"  and  with  that  he  went  on  his  way  with  his 
QZ.  Down  slipped  tbe  youth  &om  the  tree,  and  ran  by  a 
footpath,  and  got  before  tbe  man,  and  hung  himself  up 
light  in  bis  way  again. 

''Bless  me!"  said  the  man,  "were  you  really  so  heavy 
at  heart  that  you  hanged  yourself  up  there— or  is  it  only 
a  piece  of  witchcraft  that  I  see  before  me  ?  Ay,  ay  1  you 
may  bang  for  all  I  care,  whether  you  are  a  ghost^  or  what- 
ever you  are."    So  he  passed  on  with  bis  oz. 

Now  tbe  youth  did  just  as  he  had  done  twice  befiore 
he  jnmped  down  &om  the  tree,  ran  through  the  wood  by  a 
footpath,  and  bung  himself  up  right  in  the  man's  way 
again.    But  when  the  man  saw  this  li^t  finr  the  third 
time,  he  said  to  himself — 

''Wen,  this  is  an  ugly  business  I  Is  it  likely  now  thai 
they  should  have  been  so  heavy  at  heart  as  to  hang  tfaoift* 
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fldves,  an  theM  three?  Nol  I  cannot  tbink  it  ia  aaTthing 
elaa  than  a  piaoe  of  witchcraft  that  I  aee.  But  now  111 
toon  know  for  certain ;  if  the  other  two  aie  atfll  hanging 
there^  ife  nraat  be  xeallj  ao;  bat  if  th^  are  not^  then  it  can 
be  nodung  but  witchonft  that  I  aee.** 

So  he  tied  up  hia  oz»  and  ran  back  to  aee  if  the  others 
were  still  really  hanging  there.  But  while  he  went  and 
peered  up  into  all  the  trees^  the  youth  jumped  down  and 
took  hia  ox  and  ran  off  with  it  When  the  man  came 
back  and  found  hia  ox  gone,  he  was  in  a  aad  plight^  and» 
as  any  one  mig^t  know  without  being  toH  he  b^gan  to  cry 
and  bemoan;  butatlaat  he  came  to  take  it  eaaier,  and  ao 
he  thought^ — 

''There's  no  other  help  tat  it  than  to  go  home  and  take 
the  third  ox  without  my  dame^a  knowing  it^  and  to  try  and 
drivB  s  good  bargain  with  it^  ao  that  I  may  get  a  good  sum 
of  money  for  it" 

So  he  went  home  and  aet  off  with  the  ox,  and  hia  dd 
iame  knew  neter  a  word  about  the  matter.  But  the 
robbera,  they  knew  all  about  it,  and  they  said  to  the  youth, 
that  if  he  could  ateal  thia  ox  as  he  had  stolen  the  other  two^ 
then  he  should  be  master  over  the  whole  band.  WeU,  the 
youth  aet  ofl^  and  ran  into  the  wood ;  and  as  the  man  came 
by  with  hia  ox  he  aet  up  a  dreadful  bellowing,  just  like  a 
great  ox  in  the  wood.  When  the  man  heard  that^  you  can't 
think  how  ^ad  he  was,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  knew 
the  Toioe  of  his  big  buHock,  and  he  thou^t  that  now  he 
ahoold  find  both  of  them  again;  so  he  tied  up  the  third  ox, 
and  ran  off  tma  the  road  to  look  for  them  in  the  wood ; 
but  meantime  the  youth  went  off  with  the  third  ox.  Now, 
whan  the  man  came  back  and  found  he  had  lost  thia  ox  tea 
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lie  was  80  wfld  tbat  iheie  was  no  end  to  his  giiet  He  eiied 
and  roared  and  beat  his  breast^  and,  to  tell  the  troth,  it  was 
many  days  before  he  dared  go  home;  for  he  was  afraid  lest 
his  old  dame  shonld  kill  him  onttig^  on  the  spot 

Ab  for  the  robbers,  they  were  not  very  well  pleased 
either,  when  they  had  to  own  that  the  yonth  was  master 
over  the  whole  band  So  one  day  they  thought  they 
would  try  their  hands  at  something  whioh  he  was  not  man 
enough  to  do;  and  they  set  off  all  together,  eveiy  man  Jack 
of  them,  and  left  him  alone  at  home.  Kow,  the  first  thing 
that  he  did  when  they  were  all  well  dear  of  the  house,  was 
to  drive  the  oxen  out  to  the  road,  so  that  they  might  run 
back  to  the  man  from  whom  he  had  stolen  them ;  and  r^gfat 
glad  he  was  to  see  them,  as  you  may  fancy.  Next  he  took 
all  the  horses  which  the  robbers  had,  and  loaded  them  with 
the  best  things  he  could  lay  his  hands  on — gold  and  stiver, 
and  clothes  and  other  fine  things ;  and  then  he  bade  the  old 
dame  to  greet  the  robbers  when  they  came  back,  and  to 
thank  them  for  him,  and  to  say  that  now  he  was  setting  off 
on  his  travels,  and  they  would  have  hard  work  to  find  him 
again ;  and  with  that^  off  he  started. 

After  a  good  bit  he  came  to  the  road  along  which  he 
was  going  when  he  fell  among  the  robber%  and  when  he 
got  near  home,  and  could  see  his  fieither^s  oottage»  he  put 
on  an  uniform  which  he  had  found  among  the  dotfaea  he 
had  taken  from  the  robbers^  and  which  was  made  just  like 
a  general's.  So  he  drove  up  to  the  door  as  if  he  were 
any  other  great  man.  After  that  he  went  in  and  aaked 
if  he  could  have  a  lodging.  No;  that  he  couldnt  at  any 
piica 

""How  ever  should  T  be  able,"  said  the  man,  "to  make 
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foom  in  nqr  hooaa  far  sobh  a  fine  gentknum — I  who 
aoHoe  hsTo  a  ng  to  lie  opon,  and  miiaaUe  n^  toot" 

**  Ton  atwi^a  w«ia  a  stiQg7  old  InnikC  «ddthe  yonih, 
"and  80  yon  an  itfl],  whan  yon  won%  take  your  own  ton 
in.- 

'*  Whati  yon  ny  ionr*  aaid  the  man. 

"'Dontyoaknowme  againr**  aaid  the  yoatL  Well, 
aitar  a  litUe  whOe  he  did  know  him  agun. 

"Bat  what  haTe  yon  been  tmniog  your  hand  to^  that 
yon  haye  made  yoonelf  ao  great  a  man  id  aneh  haato  f  * 
aakad  the  man* 

"Oh.  Ill  aoon  tell  yoo**  aaid  the  yonth.  'Ton  said  I 
nuji^t  take  to  any  taade  I  cho6e»  and  ao  I  bound  myaelf 
tipptmtioB  to  apack  of  thievea  and  robben,  and  now  I've 
aarved  my  time  ont^  and  am  beoome  a  Maater  Thiefl" 

Now  there  lived  a  Sqniie  doae  by  to  his  fiither^a  cottage, 
and  he  had  such  a  great  hoiiae»  and  anch  heapa  of  money, 
he  oonld  not  tell  how  much  he  had.  He  had  a  dan^ter 
too^  and  a  smart  and  pretty  girl  she  was.  So  the  Maater 
Thief  aet  hia  heart  upon  haying  her  to  wife,  and  ha  told 
his  llUher  to  go  to  the  Sqniie  and  ask  for  hia  daughter  for 
him. 

"  If  he  aaki  by  what  tnde  I  get  my  Itving,  yon  can  aay 
I*m  a  Maater  TUat* 

« I  think  yon  Va  loat  yoor  wita^"  said  the  man,  "  for  yon 
cant  be  in  your  vffiA  mind  when  yon  think  of  andh  atolt" 

KOb  he  had  not  loat  hia  wita ;  hia  tUher  moat  and  ahoold 
go  to  the  SqoiTe  and  aak  for  hia  dang^hter. 

"Kaj,  but  I  tan  yon,  I  daren't  go  to  the  Sqnira  and  be 
yoor  apokaaman;  he  who  ia  ao  xiol^  and  haa  ao  much 
money,**  aaid  the  man. 
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Tea,  theie  vns  no  help  for  it;  said  the  Maater  Thief ;  he 
ehoidd  go  whether  he  would  or  no ;  and  if  he  did  not  go  bj 
fair  means,  he  would  soon  make  him  go  by  fouL  But  the 
man  was  still  loath  to  go ;  so  he  stepped  after  him,  and 
rubbed  him  down  with  a  good  birch  oudgel,  and  kept  on 
tOl  the  man  canie  ciying  and  sobbing  inside  the  Sqnirs'a  dooL 

''How  now,  my  mani  what  aila  you  ?''  said  the  Squire. 

So  he  told  him  Uie  whole  stoiy ;  how  he  had  three  sons 
who  set  off  one  day,  and  how  he  had  given  them  leare  to  go 
whithersoever  they  would,  and  to  follow  whateyer  calUiig 
they  chose.  "  And  here  now  is  the  youngest  come  home, 
and  has  thrashed  me  till  he  has  made  me  oome  to  you  and 
ask  for  your  daughter  for  him  to  wife;  and  he  Udameaay, 
besides,  that  he's  a  Master  Thiet**  And  so  he  fidl  to 
ciying  and  sobbing  again. 

^  Never  mind,  my  man,"*  said  the  Squire  laughing;  'just 
go  back  and  tell  him  &om  me  he  must  prove  his  skill  first 
If  he  can  steal  the  roast  from  the  qdt  in  the  kitehen  on 
Sunday,  while  all  the  household  are  looking  after  it^  he 
shall  have  my  daughter.    Just  go  and  tell  him  that" 

So  he  went  back  and  told  the  youth,  who  thought  it 
would  be  an  easy  job.  So  he  set  about  and  caught  three 
hares  alive,  and  put  them  into  a  bag;  and  droesed  himself 
in  some  old  rags,  until  he  looked  so  poor  and  fiUhy  that  it 
made  one's  heart  bleed  to  see ;  and  then  he  stole  into  the 
passage  at  the  back-door  of  the  Squire'ii  house  on  the 
Sunday  forenoon,  with  hia  bag,  just  like  any  other  b^gg^ir* 
boy.  But  the  Squire  himself  and  all  hia  household  wen 
in  the  kitchen  watching  the  roast  Just  aa  they  were 
doing  this,  the  youth  let  one  hare  go,  and  it  set  offend  m 
round  and  round  the  yard  in  front  of  the  house. 
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*-0h»  JQifc  look  at  that  ban  T  aaid  the  fidk  iiidia 
kitdben,  and  were  all  for  nuuung  oat  to  oatoh  it 

Y6B»  the  Sqniie  saw  it  nmninig  toa  **  Oh,  let  it  ran," 
aaidhe;  "there's  no  use  in  thinWng  to  catoh  a  haie  on  the 
spring. 

A  little  while  after,  the  yonth  let  the  seoond  haie  go, 
and  thqr  saw  it  in  the  Idtdhen,  and  thought  it  was  the 
same  they  had  seen  beEne,  and  still  wanted  to  ran  oat  and 
eatoh  it;  bat  the  Sqoire  said  again  it  was  no  ose.  It  was 
not  loQg  before  the  yooth  let  the  third  hare  go^  and  it  set 
offend  ran  roond  and  roand  the  yard  as  the  others  before 
iL  Now,  th^  saw  it  from  the  kitchen,  and  still  thoofl^t  it 
was  the  same  hare  that  kept  on  romung  about,  and  were 
all  eager  to  be  oat  after  it 

''Wen,  it  is  a  fine  bare,"  said  the  Sqoire;  ''oome^  let's 
see  if  we  cant  lay  oor  hands  on  it" 

80  oat  he  ran,  and  the  rest  with  him-— away  they  all 
went^  the  bare  before,  and  they  after;  so  that  it  was  rare 
fan  to  see.  Bat  meantime  the  yoath  took  the  roast  and 
ran  off  with  it;  and  where  the  Sqaire  got  a  roast  for  lus 
dinner  that  day  I  dont  know ;  bat  one  thing  I  know,  and 
that  is»  that  he  had  no  roast  hare,  thoa^  he  ran  after  it  tiU 
he  was  both  wann  and  weaiy. 

Now  it  ohanoed  that  the  Priest  came  to  dinner  that  day, 
and  when  the  Sqaire  tdd  him  what  a  trick  the  Master 
Thief  had  played  him,  he  made  each  game  of  him  that 
there  was  no  end  of  it 

""For  my  part*  said  the  Priest^  **!  cant  think  how 
it  coald  erer  happen  to  me  to  be  made  each  a  fbd  of  Vy  a 
fellow  like  that" 

'"Very  wdl^^mly  keep  a  shaip  look-out^  said  ths 
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Squire;  ^maybe  hell  oome  to  see  70a  befdte  70a  know  a 
word  of  it"  But  the  pnest  fltodk  to  his  text^ — that  he 
did,  and  made  game  of  the  Squixe  beoauae  he  had  been  so 
taken  in. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  came  the  Master  Thie(  and  wanted 
to  haye  the  Sqniie's  daughter,  as  he  had  given  his  wonL 
Bnt  the  Sqniie  began  to  talk  him  over,  and  said,  **  Oh,  70a 
mnst  first  prove  7onr  skill  a  little  more;  for  what  70a  did 
to-da7  was  no  great  thing  after  alL  ConIdn*t  70a  now  play 
off  a  good  trick  on  the  Priest^  who  is  sitting  in  theie»  and 
making  game  of  me  for  letting  such  a  fellow  as  70a  twist 
me  round  his  thumb  ?" 

''Well,  as  for  that^  it  wouldn't  be  hard,"  said  tbs 
Master  Thie£  So  he  dressed  himself  up  like  a  bird,  threw  a 
great  white  sheet  over  his  bod7,  took  the  wings  of  a  goosey 
and  tied  them  to  his  back,  and  so  climbed  up  into  a  gxeal 
maple  which  stood  in  the  Priest's  garden.  And  when  the 
Priest  came  home  in  the  evening;  the  youth  began  to  bawl 
out — 

"Father  Lauienoe!  Father  Lauienoe!" — ^fiir  that  was 
the  Priest's  name. 

''Who  is  that  calling  me?"  said  the  Priest 

«"  I  am  an  angel,"  said  the  Master  Thief; "  sent  from  God 
to  let  you  know  that  you  shall  be  taken  up  alive  into  heaven 
for  your  piety's  sake.  Next  Monday  nig^  you  must  hold 
yourself  ready  for  the  journey,  for  I  shall  come  then  to  fotoh 
you  in  a  sack ;  and  all  your  gold  and  your  sQver,  and  att 
that  you  have  of  this  world's  goods,  you  must  lay  together 
in  a  heqp  in  your  dining-room." 

Well,  Father  Laurence  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  angel, 
and  thanked  him   and  the  veiy  next  day  he  preached  a 
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• 

fuewell  flflnnon,  and  gaye  it  out  how  thflie  had  oome  dowu 
an  angd  onto  the  big  maple  in  his  gvden,  who  had  told  him 
chat  he  waa  to  be  taken  up  alive  into  heaven  for  his  piety's 
sake;  and  he  preached  and  made  saoh  a  touching  disooane» 
that  all  who  were  at  dhnrch  wept^  both  young  and  old. 

So  the  next  Monday  nif^t  came  the  Master  Ihief  like 
an  angel  again,  and  the  Priest  fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked 
him  before  he  was  pat  into  the  sadk;  bat  when  he  had  got 
him  wen  in,  the  Master  Thief  drew  and  dragged  him  over 
stocks  and  stones. 

'<0W1  OWr  groaned  the  Priest  inaide  the  sack, 
**  wherever  axe  we  going  ?" 

'This  la  the  narrow  way  which  leadeth  nnto  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  said  the  Master  Thief;  who  went  on  drag- 
ging him  along  till  he  had  nearly  broken  every  bone  in  his 
body.  At  last  he  tombled  him  into  a  gooee-honse  that  be- 
bnged  to  the  Sqnire,  and  the  geese  b^gan  pecking  and  pinch- 
ing him  with  their  bills^  so  that  he  was  more  dead  than  alive. 

**  Now  yon  are  in  the  flames  of  porgfttory,  to  be  cleansed 
and  purified  for  life  everlasdng,**  said  the  Master  Thief;  and 
wilh  that  he  went  his  way,  and  took  all  the  gold  which  the 
Priest  had  laid  together  in  his  dimng-room.  The  next 
morning,  when  the  goose-giri  came  to  let  the  geese  out^  she 
heard  how  the  Priest  lay  in  the  sack,  and  bemoaned  him- 
self in  tbe  goose-houssL 

**  In  heaven's  name,  who's  there,  and  what  ails  yoat* 
she  cried. 

^'Ohr  BaidthePiiest»"ifyoaaieanaqgelftomheavent 
do  1st  me  out^  and  let  me  return  i^gain  to  earth,  for  it  is 
woiee  here  than  in  heD.  Hie  little  fienda  keep  on  pfnohing 
mo  with  toDgi.'' 


I 


I 
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"Heaven  help  us,  1  am  no  angel  at  all,"  said  the  giii 
as  she  helped  the  Priest  out  of  the  saok;  '  I  onlj  look  after 
the  Sqniie  's  geese,  and  like  enough  they  aie  the  litde  fiends 
whidh  have  pinched  yoor  levarenoe." 

""Ohr  groaned  the  Priest, ''this  is  all  that  Master 
Thief's  doing*  Ahl  my  gold  and  my  silver,  and  my  fine 
dothes.**  And  he  beat  his  breast^  and  hobbled  home  at  sach 
a  rate  that  the  giil  thought  he  had  lost  his  wits  all  at 
onoe. 

Now  when  the  Sqnize  came  to  hear  how  it  had  gone 
with  the  Priest,  and  how  he  had  been  along  the  nanow  way, 
and  into  pnigatoiy,  he  langhed  till  he  wellnigh  split  his 
sides.  Bat  when  the  Master  Thief  oame  and  asked  for  hk 
dangihter  as  he  had  promised,  the  Squire  put  him  off  again, 
and  said — 

"  You  must  do  one  masterpieoe  better  still,  that  I  ma j 
see  plainly  what  you  are  fit  £ar.  Now,  I  have  twelve 
horses  in  my  stable,  and  on  them  I  will  put  twelve  grooms, 
one  on  each.  If  you  are  so  good  a  thief  as  to  steal  the 
from  under  them.  111  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

^  Very  well,  I  daresay  I  can  do  it^"  said  the 
Thief; "  but  shall  I  really  have  your  daughter  if  I  can?" 

"Yes»  if  you  can,  m  do  my  beet  for  yon,*  said  the 
Squire. 

So  the  Master  Thief  set  off  to  a  shop^  and  bought  brandy 
enough  to  fill  two  pocket-flasks,  and  into  one  of  them  he 
put  a  sleepy  drink,  but  into  the  other  only  brandy.  After 
that  he  hired  eleven  men  to  lie  in  wait  at  njg^  behind 
the  Squire's  staUeyard;  and  last  of  all,  for  fidlr  words  and  a 
good  bit  of  money,  he  borrowed  a  ragged  gown  and  doak 
from  an  old  woman ;  and  so,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and 
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a  bundle  tt  hiB  baok»  he  liaqMd  off,  as  evening  drew  on, 
towBida  the  Sqaire's  stable.  Jnet  as  he  got  thero  thej 
were  watering  the  hones  for  the  nighty  and  had  their  hands 
fbll  of  work. 

"What  thedevil  do  yon  want  t*  said  one  of  the  grooms 
to  the  old  woman. 

''Oh,  ohi  hntetal  it  is  so  bitter  ooU,*  said  she^  and 
shivered  and  ahook,  and  made  wiy  fiuMS.  'Hntetal  itiaso 
ixdd,  a  poor  wretoh  may  easily  freeze  to  death;"  and  with 
that  ahe  ftn  to  duveriog  and  shaking  sgain. 

''OhI  tat  the  love  of  heaven,  oan  I  get  leave  to  stay 
hers  a  wluls^  and  ait  imdde  the  staUe  door?" 

''To  the  devfl  with yoor leave,"  said  one.  "FMk  yonr- 
sdf  off  this  minute,  for  if  the  Sqnire  sets  his  ^ye  on  yon, 
hell  lead  as  a  pretty  danoe." 

"Ohl  the  poor  old  bag  of  bones»"  said  another,  whoee 
heart  took  pity  on  her;  "the  old  hag  may  ait  inside  and 
wdoome;  saoh  a  one  as  she  oan  do  no  haxm." 

Af^d  the  rsst  said,  some  f^^  shoald  stay  *"<i  some  #hft 
shooldnt;  bat  while  they  were  qoaireUing  and  TnJniimg 
the  horses,  she  crept  fiuther  and  fiuther  into  the  stable, 
till  at  last  she  sat  herself  down  behind  the  door;  and 
when  ahe  had  got  so  fiff  •  no  one  gave  any  more  heed  to 
her. 

As  the  ni^  wore  on,  the  men  foand  it  rather  odd 
work  to  sit  so  still  and  qniet  an  honebaoL 

"  Hateta  I  it  is  so  devilish  oaU,"  said  one,  and  beat  Ui 


''That  it  is,"  said  another;  ** I  freeas  so  Oat  my  teedi 
chatter" 

"  If  one  only  had  a  qoid  to  chew,"  said  a  third. 
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Wdll  there  was  one  who  had  an  ounoe  or  two;  m 
they  shared  it  between  them,  though  it  wasn't  maoli, 
after  all,  that  each  got;  and  so  they  chewed  and  apat^  mad 
spat  and  chewed.  This  helped  them  somewhat;  bat  in  a 
little  while  they  were  just  as  bad  as  ever. 

''  Huteta''  said  one,  and  shivered  and  shook. 

"  HutetOy*  said  the  old  woman,  and  shiyered  so^  that 
eveiy  tooth  in  her  head  chattered.  Then  she  polled 
out  the  flask  with  brandy  in  it^  and  her  hand  shook  so 
that  the  spirit  splashed  about  in  the  flask,  and  then  she  took 
such  a  gulp,  that  it  went  "bop  "  in  her  throat 

''What's  that  youVe  got  in  your  flask,  old  gidL?"  said 
one  of  the  grooms. 

*'  Oh,  it's  only  a  drop  of  brandy,  old  man,"  said  sh& 

"  Brandy  I  WeU,  I  never !  Do  let  me  have  a  drop^* 
screamed  the  whole  twelve,  one  after  another. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  such  a  little  drop,"*  mumbled  tibe  old 
woman,  "  it  will  not  even  wet  your  mouths  round."  But 
they  must  and  would  have  it;  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
and  so  she  pulled  out  the  flask  with  the  sleepy  drink  in  iU 
and  put  it  to  the  first  man's  lips ;  then  she  shook  no  more, 
but  guided  the  flask  so  that  each  of  them  got  what  he 
wanted,  and  the  twelfth  had  not  done  <^""^Bg  befiore  the 
first  sat  and  snored.  Then  the  Master  Thief  threw  off  hia 
beggar's  rags,  and  took  one  groom  after  the  other  so  softly 
off  their  horses,  and  set  them  astride  on  the  beams  between 
the  stalls ;  and  so  he  caUed  his  eleven  men,  and  rode  off 
with  the  Squire's  twelve  horses. 

But  when  the  Squire  got  up  in  the  mominct  and  went 
to  look  after  his  grooms,  they  had  just  b^gun  to  oome  to; 
and  some  of  them  fell  to  spurring  the  beams  with  their 
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gpon^  tin  the  iplintafB  flew  agMn,  and  some  fell  dH  end 
•one  etOl  Ining  OD  end  tat  tfiero  kMAii^  like  £dqI& 

"Hoi  boT  nidtheSquin;  'laee  veiy  well  who  bee 
beeaheie;  hot  ae  far  joe,  a  jttelijf  aet  of  Uookfaeada  yoa 
moat  be  to  ait  here  and  let  the  Maater  Thief  ateal  the 
hoieaa  frnn  between  yuer  l^gSt 

So  ih^7  aU  got  a  good  kathering  beoanae  they  had  not 
kept  a  ahaipar  lodk-oot 

Fazther  on  in  the  day  oame  the  Maater  Thief  again, 
and  told  how  he  had  maneged  the  matter,  and  aaked  for 
the  Sqnire'a  dan^iter;  aa  he  had  promifled;  but  the  Squire 
gl^ye  him  one  handled  doDaxa  down,  and  aaid  he  mnat  do 
imifAfnff  better  atilL 

*Do  yoa  think  now,"  aaid  he,  ""yon  can  ateal  the  horae 
from  nnder  me  while  I  am  oat  nding  on  hia  back  ?** 

"O,  yeal  I  dareaay  I  ooold,"  aaid  the  Maater  Thief; 
"  if  I  were  really  aore  of  getting  your  danghter.'' 

Wen,  wen,  the  Sqoire  woald  aee  what  he  ooald  do; 
and  he  told  the  Maater  Thief  a  day  when  he  woald  be 
taking  a  ride  on  a  great  common  where  they  drilled  the 
troopa.  So  the  Master  Thief  aeon  got  hold  of  an  old  worn- 
oat  jade  of  a  mare,  and  aet  to  work,  and  made  tracea  and 
collar  of  withiea  and  broom-tw^,  and  bon^  an  old 
baggady  cart  and  a  great  caaL  After  that  he  told  an  old 
baggar  woman  he  woald  give  her  ten  donaa  if  ahe  woald 
get  inaide  the  caak,,  and  keep  her  month  agape  over  the 
taphole,  into  which  he  was  going  to  atiok  hia  fingers  No 
ham  shoold  happen  to  her;  ahe  ahoald  only  be  driven 
about  a  little ;  and  if  he  took  hk  floger  oat  more  than  oooa^ 
ahe  waa  to  have  ten  dollara  more.  Then  he  threw  a  fow 
mga  and  tatteia  over  JiwMrff^  and  ataflPed  himaelf  oat^  and 
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pat  on  a  wig  and  a  great  beard  of  goalfa  bair,  so  that  no 
one  conld  know  him  again,  and  set  olBT  fiir  the  ^^*w»*«»*^x 
where  the  Sqnire  had  already  been  riding  about  a  good  bit 
When  he  reached  the  place,  he  went  along  so  aoltij  and 
sbwly  that  he  scarce  made  an  inch  of  way.  "Gee  iqp! 
Gee  up !"  and  so  he  went  on  a  litUe;  then  he  stood  atook 
still,  and  so  on  a  little  again;  and  altogether  the  paoe  was 
so  poor  it  neyer  once  came  into  the  6qnirB*8  head  that  this 
conld  be  the  Master  Thie£ 

At  last  the  Sqnire  rode  right  up  to  him,  and  asked  if 
be  had  seen  any  onelnrkingabontin  the  wood  thereabonti. 

''No,"  said  the  man,  ~I  havent  seen  a  sooL* 

^  Harkye,  now, "  said  the  Sqnire, '' if  yon  have  a  mind  to 
ride  into  the  wood,  and  hnnt  about  and  see  if  yon  can  fidl 
upon  any  one  Inrking  abont  there,  yon  shall  have  the  loan 
of  my  horse,  and  a  shilling  into  the  baigain,  to  drink  my 
health  for  yonr  paina" 

"I  don'tsee  how  I  can  go,**  said  the  man,  "  for  I  am 
going  to  a  wedding  with  this  cask  of  mead,  which  I  have 
been  to  town  to  fetch,  and  here  the  tap  has  fidlen  oat  by 
the  way,  and  so  I  most  go  along  holding  my  finger  in  the 
taphole." 

'' Bide  ofl^"  said  the  Sqnire  ;**  111  look  after  yoar  hone 
and  cask." 

Well,  on  these  tenns  the  man  was  willing  to  go;  bat 
he  begged  the  Sqnire  to  be  qnick  in  patting  his  finger  into 
the  taphole  when  he  took  his  own  ont,  and  to  mind  and 
keep  it  there  tQl  he  came  back.  At  last  the  Sqnire  grew 
weaiy  of  standing  there  with  his  finger  in  the  taphole^  ao  he 
took  it  ont 

"  Now  I  shall  have  ten  dollars  morel"  screamed  the  old 
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woman  mslde  the  cask ;  and  Uien  the  Sqniie  saw  at  onoe 
how  fhe  land  lay,  and  took  himself  off  home;  bat  he  had 
not  gone  hx  before  they  met  him  with  a  fireeh  hone,  for 
the  Master  Thief  had  already  been  to  his  hoose,  and  told 
them  to  send  one. 

The  day  after  he  came  to  the  Squire  and  would  have 
his  daughter,  as  he  had  given  his  word;  bat  the  Sqniie 
put  him  off  again  with  fine  words,  and  gave  him  two 
himdied  doDais,  and  said  he  mnst  do  one  more  master- 
pieoa  If  he  ooold  do  that,  he  should  have  her.  Well» 
wen,  the  Master  Thief  thought  he  could  do  it^  if  he  only 
knew  what  it  was  to  ba 

''Do  you  think,  now,"  said  the  Squire,  ''you  can  steal 
the  sheet  off  our  bed,  and  the  shift  off  my  wife's  badk.  Bo 
you  think  you  could  do  that?" 

"It  shall  be  done,"  said  the  Master  Thiet  "I  only 
wtth  I  was  as  sure  of  getting  your  dau^iter." 

So  when  night  b^gan  to  foil,  the  Master  Thief  went  out 
and  cut  down  a  thief  who  hung  on  the  gsllows^  and  threw 
him  across  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  oft  Then  he 
got  a  long  ladder  and  set  it  up  against  the  Squire's  bed- 
room window,  and  so  climbed  up,  and  kept  bobbing  the 
dead  man  up  and  down,  just  for  all  the  worid  like  one 
that  was  peeping  in  at  the  window. 

"ThatTs  the  Master  Thief,  old  laasT  said  the  Squire, 
and  gi^ve  his  wife  a  nudge  on  the  side.  "Now  see  if  I 
dont  shoot  ^^  that's  aH" 

So  saying,  he  took  up  a  lifle  which  he  had  laid  at  his 

"No,  not  piay  dont  shoot  Urn  after  telling  him  he 
ajl^  come  and  try,"  said  his  wifa 
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''Don't  talk  to  me,  for  ahoot  him  I  wm,"  said  he;  and 
80  he  lay  there  and  aimed  and  aimed;  but  as  boqq  as  tiia 
head  oame  np  befoie  the  window,  and  he  saw  a  little  of  it^ 
90  soon  was  it  down  agaio.  At  laat  he  thought  he  had  a 
good  aim;  ''bang**  went  the  gon«  down  fell  the  dead  bodj 
to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  thnmp^  and  down  went  the 
Master  Thief  too  as  hat  as  he  ooold. 

'' WeU,"  said  the  Squire,  ''it  is  quite  true  that  I  am 
the  ohief  magistrate  in  these  parts;  but  people  are  find 
of  talking,  and  it  would  be  a  bore  if  they  came  to  see  Hob 
dead  man's  body.  I  think  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is 
that  I  should  go  down  and  bury  him." 

"  Tou  must  do  as  you  think  best^  dear/'  said  his  wi& 
So  the  Squire  got  out  of  bed  and  went  down-staiia,  and  he 
had  soaroe  put  his  foot  out  of  the  door  before  the  Master 
Thief  stole  in,  and  went  straight  upstairs  to  his  wife. 

"Why,  dear,  badk  already  1"  said  she,  fiir  she  thou^ 
it  was  her  husband. 

"  0  yes,  I  only  just  put  him  into  a  hole,  and  threw  a 
little  earth  over  him.  It  is  enough  that  he  is  out  of  sjg^ 
for  it  is  such  a  bad  night  out  of  doors;  by  and  by  lU  do 
it  better.  But  just  let  me  have  the  sheet  to  wipe  myself 
with — ^he  was  so  bloody — and  I  have  made  myself  in  aooh 
a  mess  with  him." 

So  he  got  the  sheet 

After  a  while  he  said — 

"Do  you  know  I  am  afraid  you  must  let  me  hate  yoor 
night-shift  too,  for  the  sheet  won't  do  by  itself;  that  I  oan 


So  she  gave  him  the  shift  alsa    But  just  then  it  came 
aoRias  his  miud  that  he  had  foigotten  to  look  the  hooaa 
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door,  80  lie  muife  atop  down  and  look  to  that  bofioie  ha 
came  back  to  bed,  and  away  ha  went  with  both  ahift  and 
ahaat 

A  little  while  after  oame  the  true  Squire. 

''Whjl  what  a  time  jonVre  taken  to  look  the  door» 
dear r  said  his  wife;  ''and  what  haye  70a  done  with  the 
aheetandahift?** 

«"  What  do  you  aay  ?  *  said  the  Squire. 

""Why,  1  am  aakh^  what  yon  haye  done  with  the 
aheet  and  ahift  that  yon  had  to  w^e  off  the  takMd,'*  aaid 
ahe. 

''What^in  the  Deil's  name  T  aaid  the  Squire,  "*  haa  he 
taken  me  in  thia  time  too  V 

Next  day  came  the  M— M"^  Tbitt  and  aaked  fiv  the 
Squire's  daaghtiir»  as  he  had  giren  hia  word;  and  then  the 
Squire  daied  not  do  anything  else  than  giye  her  to  him, 
and  a  good  lump  of  money  into  the  bargain;  for»  to  teU 
the  troth,  he  was  aftaid  leat  the  Master  Thief  shoold  steal 
the  eyea  ont  of  hia  head,  and  that  the  people  woold  b^gin 
to  aay  spiteAil  thingi  of  him  if  he  broke  his  word.  So  the 
Master  Thief  liTod  well  and  happily  from  that  time  forward 
I  don't  know  whether  he  stole  any  more ;  bat  if  he  did,  I 
am  qotte  sore  it  was  only  tat  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  fun.    • 
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Onoi  on  a  time  there  were  thzee  biolhen;  I  dont  quite 
know  how  it  happened,  bat  each  of  them  had  got  the  ngfit 
to  wish  one  thing,  whatever  he  choee.  So  the  two  elder 
were  not  long  a-thinldng;  they  wished  that  eveiy  time 
they  pat  their  hands  in  their  poekets  they  might  poll  out 
a  pieoe  of  money ;  for  said  they, — 

'*  The  man  who  has  as  moch  money  as  he  wishes  for 
is  always  sure  to  get  on  in  the  warid.** 

Bat  the  youngest  wished  something  better  stilL  He 
wished  that  eyexy  woman  he  saw  might  foU  in  love  with 
him  as  soon  as  she  saw  him ;  and  you  shall  soon  hear  how 
fiur  better  this  was  than  gold  and  goods. 

So,  when  they  had  all  wished  their  wishes,  the  two 
elder  were  for  setting  out  to  see  the  world;  and  Boots, 
their  youngest  brother,  asked  if  he  mi^tnt  go  slong  with 
them;  but  they  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

**  Wherever  we  go,"  they  said,  **  we  shaU  be  treated  as 
counts  and  kings;  but  you,  you  starveling  wretch,  who 
haven't  a  penny,  and  never  will  have  one,  who  do  you 
think  will  care  a  bit  about  you?" 

'<  Well,  but  in  spite  of  that  I'd  like  to  go  with  yon,* 
said  Boots ;  "  perhaps  a  dainty  bit  may  fieJl  to  my  share 
too  off  the  plates  of  such  high  and  mighty  lords." 

At  Isst^  after  begging  and  prayinj^  he  got  leave  to  go 
with  them,  if  he  would  be  their  servant^  else  they  wouldn't 
hear  of  it 
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So  when  thqr  hid  gone  a  day  or  ao^  thqr  oune  to  an 
inn,  wbfBn  the  two  iHio  had  the  money  alighted,  and 
called  for  fiah  and  fleah,  and  fowl,  and  bnmdj,  and  mead, 
and  eyeKytfaiog  that  waa  good ;  hot  Boots,  poor  fellow,  had 
to  look  after  their  higgage  and  all  that  helonged  to  the 
two  great  people.  Now,  aa  he  went  to  and  fto  ontaide^ 
and  loitered  about  in  the  inn^yaid,  the  innkeeper^s  wife 
looked  out  of  window  and  saw  the  servant  of  the  gentle- 
men upetain;  and,  all  at  onoe,  ahe  thought  ahe  had  nevez 
aeteyeaonaoehahandanmeehap.  So  aha  stated  and  ataiedi 
and  the  longer  ahe  looked  the  handsomer  he  aeemed. 

''Why,  what^  by  the  Deil'a  akin  and  bonea,  ia  it  that 
you  are  standing  there  gaping  at  oat  of  the  window?"  said 
her  hoaband.  I  think  *twoold  be  better  if  yon  jiHt  looked 
how  the  aneking  pig  ia  getting  on,  inatead  of  hanging  oat 
of  window  in  that  way.  Dont  yon  know  what  grand 
folk  we  have  in  the  hoose  to-day  t" 

"Ohr  said  h»  old  dame,  ''I  dont  oars  a  feifliing 
aboat  soeh  a  pack  of  rabbiah;  if  they  dont  like  it  they 
may  lamp  it^  and  be  (A  Bat  joat  do  oome  and  look  at 
tlua  lad  oat  in  the  yard,  so  handsome  a  fellow  I  never  aaw 
in  an  my  bom  days;  and,  if  yoaH  do  aa  I  wiah,  well  aak 
him  to  atep  in  and  treat  him  a  littLs,  for,  poor  lad,  he 
aeems  to  have  a  hard  fi^t  of  if 

"Haye  yoa  loet  the  little  brains  yoa  had.  Goody?* 
said  the  hosband,  whose  eyes  glistened  with  rage;  "into 
the  kitchen  with  yoa,  and  mind  the  fire;  bat  don't  aland 
there  glowaring  after  strange  men." 

So  the  wife  had  nothing  left  for  it  hot  to  go  into  the 
kitohen,and  look  after  the  oooking ;  eafer  the  lad  ontaide, 
ahe  oooldnt  get  leave  to  aak  him  in,  or  to  treat 
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either ;  bat  just  as  she  was  about  apittiiig  the  pig  in  the 
Idtchen,  she  made  an  ezcaae  for  nmnmg  out  into  the  yaid, 
and  then  and  there  she  gave  Boots  a  pair  of  aciSBaw,  of 
such  a  kind  that  the7  cut  of  themaehres  out  of  the  air  tlw 
loveliest  clothes  an7  one  ever  saw,  silk  and  satin,  and  aU 
that  was  fina 

"This  you  shall  have  because  you  are  so  handamiw^* 
said  the  innkeeper's  wife. 

So  when  the  two  elder  brothers  had  crammed  theoh* 
selves  with  roast  and  boiled,  they  wished  to  be  off  agan^ 
and  Boots  had  to  stand  behind  their  carriage,  and  be  their 
servant;  and  so  they  tnvelled  a  good  way»  till  they  came 
to  another  inn. 

There  the  two  brothers  again  alightftil  and  went  in-* 
doors^  but  Boots,  who  had  no  money,  they  wouldn^  hK9% 
inside  with  them;  no,  he  must  wait  outside  and  watch  the 
luggage. 

''And  mind,"  they  said,  "if  any  one  aaks  whose  ser- 
vant you  are,  say  we  are  two  foreign  Piinoes.'* 

But  the  same  thing  happened  now  as  it  happened  betee ; 
while  Boots  stood  hanging  about  out  in  the  yard,  the  inn- 
keeper^s  wife  came  to  the  window  and  saw  him,  and  she 
too  fell  in  love  with  him,  just  like  the  first  innkeeper^a 
wife ;  and  there  she  stood  and  stared,  for  she  thou^  she 
could  never  have  her  fill  of  looking  at  hiuL  Then  her 
husband  came  ninning  through  the  room  with  "^""^^"^ 
the  two  Princes  had  ordered. 

''Don't  stand  there  staring  like  a  oow  at  e  bam-doot^ 
but  take  this  into  the  Idtohen,  and  look  after  your  fiah- 
kettle,  Goody,"  said  the  man.  "Don^  yon  see  what  grand 
people  we  have  in  the  house  to-day  f* 
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"I  don't  oiie  a  hxQaog  tost  mwh  a  pack  of  rabbiflh*' 
Mid  tha  wife;  '^ if  Umj  don't  like  what  th^  get  they  may 
Imqfi  it^  and  aat  what  thej  faraug^  with  thauu  But 
jnat  do  oonia  here,  and  aee  what  yon  ahaU  aaet  Sneh  a 
handaomo  tallow  aa  walb  hare^  out  in  tha  yaid,  I  never 
aaw  in  all  Qj  hom  daya.  Shant  we  aak  him  in  and  treat 
him  a  little ;  he  looks  aa  if  he  needed  it^  poor  chap  ?**  and 
then  aha  went  on, — 

'^Soohalovel  anohalover 

**  Tqtt  ngyar  had  ^ft'^i^h  ^ty  ^"^  the  little  yon  had  ia  olean 
gone^  I  oan  aee^"  aaid  the  man,  who  waa  mnoh  more  aogiy 
than  the  firrt  innkeeoer.  *"^  ftJiaaiMi  ing  wife  hack,  neok  and 
erop^  into  the  Idtohen.  ''  Into  the  kitohen  with  you,  and 
dont  itand  ^weriog  after  lada^"  he  eaid. 

80  ahe  had  to  go  in  and  mind  her  fiah-kettle»  and  aha 
dared  not  treat  Boola»  for  ahe  waa  aftaid  of  her  old  man; 
bat  aa  ahe  atood  these  making  op  the  fire^  ahe  made  an 
exouaaCor  ranniog  out  into  the  yard,  and  then  and  there 
ahe  gave  Boots  a  taUeoloth,  whieh  waa  aiieh  that  it  oorarad 
itaelf  with  the  beat  diahea  yon  ooold  think  at,  aa  aoon  aa  it 
waa  spread  ontb 

*'Thia  yon  ahaU  haYe^"  ahe  aaid.  ''beeanae  yoa¥a  ao 


80  irtien  the  two  brothera  had  eaten  and  drank  of  all 
that  waa  in  the  honaa^  and  had  paid  the  bill  in  hard  oaah, 
thiQy  aet  off  again,  and  Boota  atood  np  behind  their  oarxiage. 
Bnt  when  th^y  had  gone  ao  Dv  that  they  grew  hnngiy 
fgpiin^  they  turned  into  a  third  ^^^^  11^  fjiUnii  ftf  tlie  beat 
and  deaieat  th^y  ooold  think  oC 

^Foi;*  aaid  they,  ''we  are  two  ki^gs  on  oar  trnveiai 
and  aa  Isr  onr  mon^.  it  srowa  like  graaa" 
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Well,  when  the  innkeeper  heard  that^  there  was  such  a 
roasting,  and  baking,  and  boiling;  why,  yon  mig^t  amdl 
the  dinner  at  the  next  neighbour's  honse,  though  it  wasn't 
so  very  near ;  and  the  innkeeper  was  at  his  wif  s  end  to 
find  all  he  wished  to  put  before  the  two  kings.  Bat 
Boots,  he  had  to  stand  outside  here  too,  and  look  after 
the  things  in  the  caniage. 

So  it  was  the  same  stoiy  over  again.  The  innkeepei^s 
wife  came  to  the  window  and  peeped  out,  and  there  she 
saw  the  servant  standing  by  the cairiage.  Suohahandaome 
ohap  she  had  never  set  eyes  on  before ;  so  she  looked  and 
looked,  and  the  more  she  stared  the  handsomer  he  seemed 
to  the  innkeeper^s  wife.  Then  out  came  the  innkeeper, 
scampering  througih  the  room,  with  some  dainty  which  the 
travelling  kings  had  ordered,  and  he  wasnt  veiy  soft- 
tongued  when  he  saw  his  old  dame  standing  and  powering 
out  of  the  window. 

**  Don't  you  know  better  than  to  stand  gaping  and  staring 
there,  when  we  have  such  great  folk  in  the  house  ? "  he  said ; 
''back  into  the  kitchen  with  you  this  minute,  to  your 
custaidSk 

"Well,  weU,"  she  said,  *as  for  them,  I  don't  care  a 
pin.  If  they  can't  wait  till  the  custards  are  baked,  they 
may  go  ^thout — that's  alL  But  do,  pray,  come  here,  and 
you  11  see  such  a  lovely  lad  standing  out  here  in  the  yard. 
Why,  I  never  saw  such  a  pretty  fellow  in  my  life.  Shan^t 
we  ask  him  in  now,  and  treat  him  a  little,  for  he  looks  as 
if  it  would  do  him  good  ?  Oh  I  what  a  darling  I  Whata 
dariingl" 

"A  wanton  gadabout  you  ve  been  all  your  days,  and  so 
you  are  still,"  said  her  husband,  who  was  in  such  a  rage  be 
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aeiioe knewirfaioh  1^ to  stand  on;  "but  if  70a  don^  be 
off  to  jour  eostttdi  tluB  miirate.  IH  soon  find  oot  how  to 
mike  joa  etir  your  etampe;  see  if  I  donV 

80  the  irife  bed  off  to  her  eastiide  as  Cut  as  she  ooqU, 
far  she  knew  that  her  hnsbaiid  iroold  stand  no  wfmmm ; 
but  as  she  stood  there  o?er  the  lln  she  stole  out  into  the 
yaid,  end  gare  Boots  a  tsp. 

''If  Toaonj^tom  tiUs  tap^*  she  asid;  *"  joall  get  the 
finest  drink  of  whaterer  kind  70a  shooas^  both  mesd»  and 
winSiandbnuDdj;  and  this  70a  shan  hsve  beoanse  yoa  are 


80  when  the  two  brothen  had  eaten  and  drank  all  th^7 
eoold,  thsj  started  fhnn  the  inn,  and  Boots  stood  up  behind 
muak  aa  their  aervant^  and  thna  they  drore  fiff  and  wide» 
tin  U^7  same  to  a  king^s  palaoe.  There  the  two  elder  g»Y6 
thaniaatYea  oot  far  two  smpenn^s  soo%  and  aa  th^7  had  plentjr 
of  nionq%  and  were  so  faie  that  their  clothes  shone  sgain  ever 
so  far  ol(  th^7  wen  weU  treated.  Thejr  had  rooms  in  the 
palaoe^  and  the  kiBg  oonldn^  tdl  how  to  make  enough  of 
theon.  Bat  BootB»  who  went  about  in  the  same  rags  he 
stood  in  when  he  left  homoi  end  who  had  nerer  a  penny  in 
his  pobkat^  he  was  tsken  op  I7  the  king^s  guard,  and  pot 
asNas  to  an  idand,  whither  th^y  used  to  row  orer  all  the 
bsggsa  and  xqgoea  that  came  to  the  palaoe.  TUstheking 
had  oHsred,  beoanse  he  wonldnlt  hate  tiie  mirth  at  the 
palace  spoilt  by  those  diity  Uaokgnards ;  and  thither,  too, 
cbJj  jnst  aa  much  food  as  would  keep  body  and  soul 
ti^gether  waa  sent  orer  ereiy  day.  Kow  Boots*  bvothen 
aawToiy  well  that  the  goard  wee  rowing  him  over  to  the 
island,  bat  th^y  were  g^  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  didn*t  pay 
the  least  heed  to  him. 

a 
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Bat  when  Boots  got  over  th0ie»  he  jnrt  pdled  o«k  hm 
8ciB8onaxid  began  to  asipaad  oat  in  file  air;  aotheaeiann 
cat  oat  the  finest  olothea  any  one  woold  iriah  to  see;  a3k 
and  satin  both,  and  ell  the  b^ggaa  on  the  idand  veie  soon 
dressed  Cbt  fiy*<y  than  tlie  king  end  all  his  goestsin  the 
palace.  After  that^  Boote  pnlled  oat  his  teUe-doth,  sad 
spread  it  oat,  and  so  they  got  food  too,  the  poor  b^ggaiL 
Saoh  a  feast  had  never  been  seen  at  the  king's  peleos  as 
was  served  that  day  at  the  Beggais*  Ida 

''Thiisty,  too,  ni  be  boond  yon  all  ai^"  aaid  Boots, 
and  oat  with  his  tap,  gave  it  a  tom,  and  so  the  b^ggan 
got  all  a  drop  to  drink;  and  each  ale  and  mead  the  kii^ 
himself  had  never  tasted  in  all  his  life. 

So,  next  moraiDg,  when  those  who  were  to  bong  the 
beggars  their  food  on  the  island  oame  rowing  over  with 
the  sompingB  of  the  pomdge-pots  and  oheese-panngs— 
that  was  what  the  poor  wretches  had — the  beggan  wooldn*! 
so  mach  as  taste  them,  and  the  king's  men  fiaU  to  wondering 
what  it  coald  mean;  bat  they  wondered  maoh  more  when 
they  got  a  good  look  at  the  beggaa^  far  ihaj  were  so  fine 
the  gaard  thooj^  thqr  most  be  Emperors  or  Popes  «t 
least,  and  that  they  mast  have  rowed  to  a  wrong  idand; 
bat  when  they  looked  better  aboot  them,  they  saw  ths[y 
were  come  to  the  old  pkoe. 

Then  they  soon  foand  oat  it  most  be  he  whom  tfaej 
had  rowed  oat  the  day  before  ^^  had  broqg^  the  beggus 
on  the  island  all  this  state  and  btaveiy ;  and  as  soon  as 
tbffy  got  back  to  the  palace,  they  were  not  dow  to  tsU 
how  the  man,  whom  they  had  rowed  over  the  day  befine^ 
had  dressed  oat  all  the  beggars  so  fine  and  grand  that 
predoos  things  fell  firom  their  dothes. 
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""And  tt  te  the  ponidgs  and  elxMO  we  took,  tliey 
wooldii^fe  flmn  taato  tfaem,  to  proad  haTB  tliej  got^"  thqr 


Qb6  of  them,  too^  had  smelt  out  tliat  the  lad  had  a  pair 
of  aeiwuidiidi he  out  oat  tiie  dottiea  witL 

"  Wlm  he  onlj  anipB  wMi  thoae  aoiMOw  op  in  the  air 
be  anipa  and  oota  oot  ooClooff  out  aulc  and  aaooL  aaid 
ha 

80^  whan  the  PnnoeaB  heard  that^  she  had  neither  pwwt 
norMttinahaaawtheladandhia  aoiMon  that  out  out 
aiDt  and  aatin  firam  the  air;  aoeh  a  pair  vaa  worth  hsvioit 
ihe  tboqg^  fo  with  their  halp  ihe  would  ooon  get  aD  the 
flnaiy  ahe  wiahed  ftc  WcH,  ahe  bagged  the  king  ao  long 
and  hard»he  waa  teoed  to  aanda  inawiMigoff  Ibr  the  lad 
who  owned  the  eoiaMM ;  and  whenheoame  tothepalaoe^ 
the  Pkinoeaa  aaked  him  if  it  weie  true  that  he  had  enbh 
and  aoeh  a  pair  of  aoiflaaiBv  and  if  he  woiUd  adl  them  to  her. 
Tea^  it  waa  all  true  he  had  aodi  a  pair,  aaid  Booti,  bat 
aillthamhewoiildnt;  and  with  that  he  took  the  aoiaion  out 
of  hie  pooketh  and  an^ped  andantpped  with  them  in  the 
air  tin  alripa  of  ailk  and  aatin  ilew  all  about  him. 

""Nay,  bat  yon  moat  aeQ me  theae  mamam,* aaid  the 
Prinoeas  ''Too  may  aak  what  yon  pleaae  for  them,  bat 
hare  tham  I  moat** 

Nol  aoeh  a  pair  of  aoiaBOia  he  wooldnt  aall  at  any 
prioOb  for  he  ooold  nerar  get  aoeh  a  pair  again ;  and  whQe 
they  atood  and  hagj^ed  for  the  aoiaaoia,  the  Prinoaaa  had 
time  to  look  bettor  at  Boots,  and  ahe  toothoo^  with  the 
hmkeepev^  wiraa  that  ahe  had  nerer  seen  snob  a  handsome 
fallow  bafive.  So  ahe  began  to  baigain  for  the  aeiasoia 
oTsr  again,  and  bagged  and  piayed  Booto  to  let  her  hsTe 
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them;  he mig^t aak many, niany  handled doOin te th^ 
'twas  all  the  same  to  her»  ao  she  got  them. 

""Nol  sell  them  I  wonV  said  Boots;  '^but  all  ths 
same,  if  I  can  get  Isave  to  sleep  one  night  on  the  floor  of 
the  Princess'  bed-zoom,  dose  by  the  door.  Ill  ghre  her  the 
scissora.  Ill  do  her  no  harm,  bnt  if  she's  aftaid,  ahe  may 
hvre  two  men  to  watoh  inside  Ilia  xoam." 

Tea!  the  Princess  was  glad  enongh  to  give  him  lms9% 
for  ahe  waa  rsady  to  grant  him  anything  if  ahe  ddj  got 
thesdssora.  So  Boots  lay  on  the  floor  inside  the  PrinoeHT 
bed-room  that  n|{^  and  two  men  stood  watch  there  too; 
bat  the  Prineess  didn't  get  mnoh  rsat  alter  all;  toot  lAsn 
ahe  ooght  to  hare  been  asleep^  she  moat  open  her  eyes  to 
look  at  Boots,  and  ao  it  went  on  the  whole  njg^  If  ahe 
ahat  her  eyea  for  a  minnte,'ahe  peeped  oat  at  him  again 
the  nert^  soch  a  handsome  ftUow  he  seemed  to  her  to  be. 

Next  morning  Boots  was  rowed  over  to  the  Beggsia' 
Meagain;  bat  when  they  came  with  the  pozridge-ecEapiBfgs 
and  cheeee-paringB  fiom  the  palace,  there  waa  no  one  who 
woald  taste  them  that  day  either,  and  80  thoae  idio  broug^ 
the  food  were  more  astonished  than  ever.  Bat  one  of 
those  who  broaght  the  food  contrived  to  amdl  oat  that  the 
lad  who  had  owned  the  soisBOZB  owned  also  a  taUe-okth, 
which  he  only  needed  to  spread  oot^  and  it  waa  cowed 
with  all  the  good  things  he  coold  wish  tat.  So  iHien  he 
got  back  to  the  palace^  he  wasn't  kmg  before  he  said, — 

''Sach  hot  joints  and  anch  costards  I  never  saw  the 
like  of  in  the  king's  palace." 

And  when  the  Princess  heaid  that^  ahe  told  it  to  tiw 
king,  and  bagged  and  prayed  so  long,  that  he  was  fimed 
to  send  a  messenger  oat  to  the  island  to  fetch  the  lad  who 
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owned  the  teUeHsIoili;  and  ao  Boots  Mme  biok  to  the 
palaoa.  Tho  Prinoan  must  and  woold  have  the  doth  of 
him,  and  oflfined  him  gold  and  gieen  wooda  for  il^  hot  Boota 
wooldnt  aaQ  it  at  anj  piioai 

''But  if  I  may  hare  leave  to  lie  on  the  henoh  bj  the 
PkinoeHr  bed-aide  to-ni^^ahe  ahall  have  the  dolh;  hot 
if  ahe*a  aftaid,  aha  ia  wdoome  to  set  four  men  to  wateh  in- 
aide  the  xoooL* 

Teat  the  Prineeai  agreed  to  thi»,  ao  Boota  hy  down  on 
the  henoh  bj  tiie  bed-aide^  and  the  ibor  men  watahed ;  but 
if  tiie  Pkinoem  hadnt  nraeh  deep  the  ^'g^i^  befine,  th^ 
had  moflh  leas  thfak  Ibr  die  ooold  aoaroe  get  a  wink  of  de^ ; 
theie  die  lay  wide  awake  looking  at  the  lovely  lad  the 
whole  nu^  thfoqdi,  and  after  ally  die  nk^  aeemed  too  diovL 

Hertmorning  Boota  waa  lowed  olfagdn  to  the  B^ggar^a 
Idand,  though  aordy  againat  the  Prineoai^  wiD,  ao  happy 
waadie  to  be  near  him;  hot  it  waa  peat  pmying  fixr;  to 
die  idand  he  mnat  go,  and  there  waa  an  end  of  it  But 
idian  dioae  idio  btoog^  the  Ibod  to  the  b^ggva  oame  with 
the  porridge  aitfapingi  and  nheww  paringB,  there  waan't 
one  of  them  idio  would  even  look  at  what  the  king  aent^ 
and  thoae  who  bron^t  it  didnt  wonder  efdiar;  thong^ 
they  an  ^btmffiA  it  ataange  that  none  of  them  wore  thiiaty. 
Bat  jnat  then,  one  of  the  Ung^a  gnaid  amdled  oat  that  die 
lad  who  had  owned  the  aolBaon  and  the  table  cloth  had  a 
tqi  beaidea,  iHiidi,  if  one  ouij  tamed  it  a  litde,  gave  oat 
the  raraat  drink,  boUi  ale^  and  mead,  and  wine.  So  when 
he  oame  back  to  the  pdattif^  he  oooldnt  keep  hie  month 
dmt  tUa  time  any  more  than  before;  he  went  ahoot 
tdliqg  U^  and  low  aboat  the  tap.  and  how  eaay  it  waa  to 
draw  aD  aorta  of  drink  oat  of  it 
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**  And  as  for  ttat  mml  a&d  ale,  Fve  nflw  taited  Iha 
like  of  them  in  the  king^s  palaoe;  honqr  and  t^np  an 
nothing  to  them  for  aweetneaa." 

So  when  the  Princeaa  heard  tfaat^  die  waa  idi  ftr  gat* 
ting  the  imp,  and  waa  noilnng  loath  to  atrike  a  taaigprn 
with  the  owner  either.  So  ahe  went  agpin  to  the  Idn^ 
and  begged  him  to  aend  a  meaaeoger  to  the  B^ggaaT  Ida 
after  the  lad  who  had  owned  the  aoiBaoia  and  dotl^  fa 
now  he  had  another  tiling  wtntii  having  ahe  aaid;  and 
when  the  king  heetd  it  was  a  tap  that  waa  good  to  gtn 
the  beet  ale  and  wine  any  one  ooidd  drmki  when  one  gate 
it  a  tom,  he  waan't  long  in  sending  the  menasugSB,  I 
should  think 

So  when  Boots  came  up  to  the  palaos^  the  Prinnew 
aaked  whether  it  were  tnie  he  had  a  tap  irhUk  ooqU  do 
sudh  and  snoh'  things.  ""Ye^,  he  had  aiioh  a  ti^  in  Us 
waisteoat  podket^*  said  Boots;  but  wlien  the  Pnhoasi 
wished  with  all  her  might  to  bay  it^  Boots  aaid,  aa  he  bad 
said  twice  befine,  he  wouldn't  aeU  it^  eren  if  the  Rinoess 
bade  half  the  kingdom  fa  it 

«< Bat  all  the  aame^^aaid  Boots;  ''if  I  may  haye  leave 
to  deep  on  the  Prinoeas'  bed  to-night^  ootaide  flie  qoilt 
she  ahall  haTe  my  tap.  Ill  not  do  her  any  hann;  but  if 
die  1b  aftaid,  die  may  set  eight  men  to  watdi  in  her  voonL" 

"Oh  nor  said  the  Prinoess,  ''there  waa  no  need  of 
that^  ahe  knewhhn  now  ao  well*'*  and  so  Boots  lay  ootaide 
the  Princess  bed  that  night  Bat  if  ahe  hadnt  dept 
much  the  two  ni^ts  befae^  die  had  leaa  sleep  that  ni^t; 
for  she  oooldnt  drat  her  eyes  the  liyetong  ^Bjg^t^  bat  lay 
and  looked  at  Boots,  who  lay  dongride  hat  ootaide  tiie 
qoilt 
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So  wbmk  die  gok  op  in  the  monuQg,  and  tliay  were 
goi^g  to  row  Booto  bebk  to  the  idand,  she  bagged  tbemto 
hold  haid  a  Htde  Ut;  and  in  ahe  lan  to  the  kin^  and 
begged  Urn  to  pattDj  to  let  her  have  Boots  for  a  hnaband, 
ahe  wee  ao  food  of  Um,  and,  nnleai  ahe  had  him,  ahe  did 
not  caie  to  Uve^ 

"  WeD,  iPBll  t*  aaid  flie  Ui^  *  70a  ahall  have  him  if  yon 
tolw  iHk>  hM  noh  thh^gi  k  jnat  aa  ndh  aa  yon 


80  Boota  gol  flie  Pidneeaa  and  Uf  flie  kingdom— thi 
oUmt  half  he  iraa  to  have  when  the  kiqg  died;  and  ao 
every uuBig  went  amooUi  and  well;  hot  aa  tcft  hia  brouieni 
iHk>  had  ahraya  been  ao  bad  to  him,  he  padced  them  off  to 
the  BiggMn*  Idand 

*There^"  aaid  Booli,  "peria^  they  may  find  oat 
wfaioh  k  beafeol(  tiie  man  who  haa  hia  pooketa  ftiU  of 
money,  or  the  man  whom  aU  women  ftfl  in  love  with."* 

Net;  to  tan  yon  the  tnith,  do  I  think  it  would  he^ 
fch^i  ^B'wh  to^tndflf  abont  npon  Ae  ^^pb***'  Taiiwi  jniiiM 
pieoae  of  mon^  ont  of  th^  pooketa;  and  ao^  if  Boots 
haant  tokM  tham  off  flie  iriand,  then  tfaqr  aro  alffl  walk- 
log  aboot  to  tfcia  wy  day,  eating  eheeae  paringa  and  the 
aciraplnga  of  the  pomidg^pota 
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THE  THBEE  BULT-GOAIB  ORUFP. 

Ongb  on  a  tune  there  irare  three  BSUy-goata^  who  m 
go  up  to  the  hill-eide  to  make  themeebreB  £it,  aodflie 
of  all  three  was  "Omft" 

On  the  way  iip  was  a  taridge  over  a  bum  tiiey  had  to 
GZ068;  and  under  the  bridge  lived  a  great  uglyTrdU,  witb 
eyes  as  big  as  sanoers^  and  a  nose  as  long  aa  a  poker. 

So  fint  of  an  oame  the  ymmgest  biUy-goat  Oraff  to 
CFOBB  the  bridge* 

"^Trip^trepl  trq^  tnq^  1  "^  went  the  bridge. 

''Who's  tha^t  tripping  over  my  bridlget"  reared  the 
TeoDL 

"Oh,  it  is  only  I,  the  tiniest  biUy-goat  Gmff;  and  Tm 
going  up  to  the  hill-side  to  make  myaelf  fid^*  said  fliebil]^- 
goat^  with  such  a  small  voice. 

"Now,  I*m  coming  to  gobble  yoa  np^**  aaid  die  IMIL 

"Oh,  not  pray  don*t  take  me.  I*^  too  little^  that  I 
am,"  said  the  Ully-goafc;  « wait  a  bit  till  the  aeoond  billy- 
goat  Omff  comes,  he's  mnoh  bigger.** 

"  WeD,  be  off  with  yoa;"*  said  the  IMD. 

A  little  while  after  oame  the  second  Ully-goat  Graff  to 
cross  the  bridge^ 

"Tbip,trap1  tbip,ibapI  tbip,  tbap r  went  the  bodlga 

"WHO'S  IHATtripph^  over  my  bridge t *  roared  the 
TroU 

"Oh,  it's  the  second  biUy-goat  QraS,  and  Tm  going  ^P 
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to€hm  hill-side  to  make  nivBelf  fkL"  laid  the  faflfarHRML  who 

hidnt  tooh  a  amaU  Toioe. 

''Now  rm  oomisg  to  gobble  you  v^  aaid  tiie  TrolL 
'"Ob.nol  don't  take  me,  wait  a  little  tm  tiie  big  bOfy- 

goat  Gnff  oomei^  he*a  mach  bigger*'* 

"Yeqrwdl!  be  off  with  yon,"  said  the  TrolL 
Bat  joat  then  19  oame  the  big  billy-goat  GrofL 
''TRIP,  TBAPI  TBIP,  TRAPI  TEDP,  TRAPr  went 

the  biidge^  tat  the  billj-goat  was  so  heavy  that  flie  bridge 

creaked  aod  fpottieQ  lyf^ffflr  hifli* 

**  T¥HO  'B  THAT  tmnpiog  over  my  bridge  T  roared  the 

TnO. 

•  IT-8 1 1  THE  BIO  BILLY-GOAT  GBTTFFr  aaid  the 

billy-goal^  libo  had  an  ugly  hoarse  voioe  of  his  own. 
*Kow  I^  ooniqg  to  gobble  yoa  js^  loaied  the  TkolL 

**  Wtl^  eoBM  «laBg  t  !'▼•  fot  two  9gma^ 
lad  rn  pokt  y«or  •yvbiDi  oat  at  yov  «n ; 


!*?•  fol  btrfdtt  two  outtif-ilOMi^ 
lad  in  CMh  JM  to  Mi,  bo47  aad 


That  waa  what  flie  b|g  billy-goat  said;  and  so  he  flew 
at  flie  TMD,  and  poked  hia  eyee  out  with  his  boras,  and 
enahed  him  to  btti^  Ix^yand  bones^and  tooMd  him  cot 
into  the  bmn,  and  after  that  he  went  iqp  to  the  hiU-aide. 
Then  tiie  bOty-goats  got  so  frt  they  were  aoarae  aUe  to 
walk  homa  aaain:  and  if  the  fiit  hasn^  fidlsn  off  dMOL 
why,  thqrVe  atfll  Itit;  and 


■"^"•^W   ^^^T^  ^^rm^t^  m 

IhtaaJoPstoldovt**   I 
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WELL  DOME  AMD  ILL  PAOX 

Qhob  on  a  time  tfaeie  was  a  man,  who  had  to  Aiva  Ui 
aledge  to  the  wood  for  fdeL    So  a  bear  mat  Urn. 

^'Out  with  your  hone,"  aaid  the  Beai;  ""er  IH  atnka 
all  your  sheep  dead  hy  saimxMK.* 

"Ohl  heaTsn  help  me  then,*  aaid  the  man;  ''tliBie'f 
not  a  stiok  of  fiiewood  in  the  house ;  yon  mnst  let  me  dihre 
home  a  load  of  fdelt  else  we  shall  be  frosen  to  deatit  IH 
bring  the  hone  to  yoa  to-monow  moraisg." 

Yes;  on  those  terms  he  might  dme  the  wood  homeb 
that  was  a  bargain;  but  Brain  said,  ^if  he  didn^t  oome 
baol^  he  should  lose  all  hia  sheep  by  sommer." 

So  the  man  got  the  wood  on  the  aledge  and  mttled 
homewards*  bat  he  wasn^t  orer  pleased  at  the  baigain  yoa 
may  buej    So  jnst  then  a  fioz  met  hnn. 

"■Why,  what's  the  matterr  aaid  flie  Fos;  ''why  aie 
yon  so  down  in  the  month  ?** 

"Oh, if  you  want  to  know,''  said  the  man;  *I  met  a 
bear  up  yonder  in  the  wood,  and  I  had  to  giTe  my  word  to 
him  to  bring  Dobbin  baok  to-mooow,  at  this  Teiy  hoar; 
for  if  he  didn't  get  him,  he  said  he  would  tear  all  my  sheep 
to  death  by  summer." 

«Stuf^  nothing  worse  than  that^"  said  the  For;  'if 
you'll  give  me  your  fiittestwethsTt  111  soon  set  you  free;  see 
ifldonV 

Yes ;  the  man  gave  his  word,  and  swore  he  would  keep 
ittoa 
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**  Wflll,  whan  joa  oome  with  Dobbin  to-monow  tot  the 
boir  *  Mid  the  F<nc, "  1 11  mafca  a  obitter  iqp  hi  that  heap  of 
iUnas  yonder,  and  ao  whan  the  bear  adtB  what  tlMfc  odte  is» 
JIM  rnoit  M7  tie  PMer  tiie  Ifadeenian,  iHio  li  liie  beet  dio^ 
inthawodd;  and  after  thet  jon  nmet  help  joumUI" 

Kext  day  oif  eet  flia  niaD»  and  when  ha  met  flia  bear; 
eonkathing  beoen  to  maka  a  datter  up  in  the  heap  tif  etouMi 

«Hi8tl  what'ethatr  eeidOieBeir. 

«Ohl  that'e Pater  tha Ifademan,  to ba euie^"  eeii  the 
;*ha'ethabeetehotinthawodl    IknowUmbyUe 


ee 

foioe. 


""HaTa  yon  eeen  any  beeia  abont  heta^  Biio?*  ehooled 
oat  a  Toioa  in  the  wood. 

''SayKor  eeid  the  Bear; 

*'No^Ihsve&"teeenany,"  eeid&ia 

*' Whafe  that  than  that  etande  ahnq^nda  yoor  eladget* 
bawled  oat  tha  Toioa  in  tha  wood. 

''Say  it'e  an  old  fir^tomp*  eeid  Oa  Beer. 

''Oh»  tt*e  only  an  old  firatanp^"  eeid  the  man. 

«  Saeh  fii^atampa  wa  teka  in  oar  ooontqr  and  idl  them 
on  oar  ekdgee,"  baided  oot  the  Toiea,  *If  yoaoentdoit 
yoaiael^  IH  ooma  and  help  yoa." 

"Say  yoa  een  hdp  yoaneU^  and  roQ  ma  op  on  tha 
dedge^*  teffl  tha  Beer. 

«  Kob  thenk  y^  I  oen  he^  myaelf  wen  enoi^*  eeid  flia 
man,  endroDad  tfia  bear  on  to  tiie  Jitttoi 

*  8aoh  fratampe  wa  elweyi  bind  ilMt  on  oar  eladgee  in 
oar  part  of  flia  wodd,**  bawled  oat  the  Toioa;*ehall  I  ooma 
andhe^yonf 

"  Bey  yoa  oen  help  yoaneli^  and  Und  ma  tMt^  do.*  eeid 
OiaBear; 
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"Nqi  thanks,  I  can  help  myaelf  waU  enough.**  said  ihe 
man,  who  set  to  binding  Bniin  £ut  iriQi  all  the  ropes  he 
bad,  80  that  at  last  the  bear  oGoIdnt  stir  a  paw. 

**  Such  fir-atampa  we  alwaya  dziye  our  axes  into  in  oar 
part  of  the  wodd,**  bawled  out  the  voioe;  *&r  Aen  we 
guide  them  better  going  down  the  steep  pitehea.** 

**  Plretend  to  drive  yoor  axe  into  me,  do  now  "  said  the 
Bear. 

Then  the  man  took  up  his  az^  and  at  one  blow  split 
the  bear*s  skull,  so  that  Bruin  lay  dead  in  a  trioe^  and  ao 
the  man  and  the  fox  were  great  Mends,  and  on  the  best 
tenns.    But  when  they  came  near  the  farm,  the  Fox  said, — 

"IVe  no  mind  to  go  right  home  with  you,  fixr  I  oaa\ 
say  I  like  your  tykes;  so  111  just  wait  here^  and  you  can 
bring  the  wether  to  mcb  but  mind  and  pick  out  one  nioe  and 

Yes,  the  man  would  be  sure  to  do  that^  and  thanked 
the  fox  mudhfor  his  hetp^  So  when  he  had  put  up  Dobbin, 
he  went  aoross  to  the  sheep-stalL 

<<  Whither  away,  now?**  aaked  his  old  dame. 

''Ohr  said  flie  man,  ^I*m  only  going  to  the  ahesp- 
stall  to  fetch  a  fisit  wether  for  that  ounning  fox  who  set  our 
Dobbin  ftee.    I  gave  him  nqr  woid  I  woidd." 

''Wether,  indeed,**  asid  the  dd  dame;  "never  a  one 
ahall  that  thief  of  a  fax  get  Haven*t  we  got  Dobbin  safe 
and  the  bear  into  die  bargain;  and  as  for  the  fax,  111  be 
bound  he's  stdlen  more  of  our  geese  dian  the  weflier  is 
worth;  and  even  if  he  haan*tstdlfln  them,  he  wflL  No^no; 
take  a  braoe  of  your  swiftest  hounds  in  a  sack,  and  d^ 
them  loose  after  him;  and  then,  peihaps,  we  ahaU  be  rid  of 
this  robbing  Beynard.** 
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Well,  the  mm  thought  that  good  edyioe;  so  he  took 
two  fleet  red  hoimdik  put  them  into  a  seek,  and  set  off  with 

"Hare  you  broo^^  the  wether?*  said  the  Fox. 

**  Tea^  oome  and  take  it^*  said  tiie  man,  aa  he  imtied  the 
aaek  and  let  altp  the  honnda. 

"MUirr  aaid  the  Fox,  and  gaye  a  great  apring ;  *tnie 
it  ia  what  the  old  aaw  aaya,  'Well  done  la  often  31  paid;" 
and  now,  too,  I  aee  the  troth  of  another  aaying,  'The  wont 
foea  are  thoae  of  one'a  own  honae."*  That  waa  iHiat  the 
Fox  aaid  aa  he  ran  ofl^  and  aaw  the  red  foxy  honnda  at  hit 
heeln 


THB  HUSBAMD  WHO  WAS  TO  MIMD  THE 

HOnSEb 

Ovoi  on  a  time  there  waa  a  man,  ao  andj  and  oroaa,  he 
nerer  thoofl^  hia  wife  did  anything  nf^  in  the  hooae. 
So  one  ereninft  in  hay-making  time,  he  oame  home,  aoold- 
ing  and  aweaiinfr  and  ahowing  hia  teeth  and  making  a 
dnat. 

''Dear  love,  dont  be  ao  aqgiy;  there*a  a  good  man,"* 
aaid  hia  goody ;"  to-monow  let'a  dhaage  oor  wodL  lUgo 
oot  with  the  mowen  and  mow,  and  yon  ahaU  mind  the  bonae 
at  home.* 

Tea»  the  hoaband  though  that  would  do  very  weUL 
He  waa  qnite  wiUn^  he  aaid. 

So^  early  next  mornings  hia  goody  took  a  apythe  over 
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her  neol^  and  wwk  onfc  into  the  hay-field  with  the  mowen 
andb^gantonioir;  but  the  man  wae  to  mind  the  hooe^  and 
do  the  wcA  at  homa 

Fiist  of  all  he  wanted  to  ohnm  the  hotter;  but  when 
he  had  ohiuned  a  whil^  he  got  thinigr,  and  went  down  to 
the  cellar  to  tap  a  bairel  of  ale.  So^  jnst  when  he  had 
knonked  in  the  bung;  and  was  putting  the  tap  mto  the  cask, 
he  heard  ovechead  the  pig  come  into  the  kitchen.  Then  off 
he  lan  up  the  oeOar  steps,  with  the  tap  in  his  hand,  as  fiut 
as  he  Gfould,  to  look  after  th$  pig,  lest  it  should  upset  the 
chum;  but  when  he  got  up,  and  saw  the  pig  had  already 
knocked  the  chum  over,  and  stood  there^  routing  and 
grunting  amongst  the  cream  which  was  running  all  over 
the  floor,  he  got  so  wild  with  rage  that  he  quite  forgot  the 
ale-barrel,  and  ran  at  the  pig  as  hard  as  he  oouhL  He 
caught  it|  too,  just  as  it  ran  out  of  doors,  and  gave  it  such  a 
kick  that  piggy  lay  for  dead  on  the  spot  Then  aU  at  once 
he  remembered  he  had  the  tap  in  his  hand;  but  when  he 
got  down  to  the  cellar,  every  drop  of  ale  had  run  out  of  the 

Then  he  went  into  the  dairy  and  found  enough  cream 
left  to  fill  the  chum  again,  and  so  he  began  to  chum,  for 
butter  they  must  have  at  dinner.  When  he  had  churned 
a  bit,  he  remembered  that  their  milking  cow  was  stiU  shut 
up  in  the  byre,  and  hadn't  had  a  bit  to  eat  or  a  drop  to 
drink  all  the  morning,  though  the  sun  was  higL  Then  all 
at  once  he  thought  'twas  too  far  to  take  her  down  to  the 
meadow,  so  he'd  just  get  her  up  on  the  house-top — for  the 
house^  you  must  know,  was  thatched  with  sods,  and  a  fine 
crop  of  grass  was  growing  there.  Now  their  house  lay 
dose  up  against  a  steep  down,  and  he  thought  if  he  laid  a 
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plank  maom  to  the  tbatoh  at  the  bade  he*d  aaaOy  get  the 

But  stJU  he  eonldnt  leave  the  ohiiai»  tot  theie  waa  hia 
little  babe  erawiiqg  about  on  the  floor,  and  ""if  I  leave  it^** 
hethoq^''the6hi]d]8  8afetoapeetit''  Sohetookthe 
ohnrn  on  hia  baok,  and  went  oat  with  it;  bat  then  he 
though  he'd  better  fliat  water  the  oow  befine  he  tamed 
her  oat  on  the  thatoh;  eo  he  took  up  a  backet  to  draw 
water  oat  of  the  weU;  bat^  aa  he  stooped  down  at  the 
well's  bzink,  all  the  oieani  ran  oat  of  the  chom  over  his 
shoaIdei%  and  so  down  into  the  wsIL 

Now  it  waa  near  dinner^tane»  and  he  hadnt  even  got 
the  batter  yet;  ao  he  thoog^  he'd  beat  boil  the  porridge^ 
and  fiUed  the  pot  with  water»  and  haqg  it  over  the  fixe 
When  he  had  done  that^  he  thoaght  the  oow  mif^t  pediapa 
Ml  off  the  thatoh  and  bxeak  her  l^gs  or  her  nadk.  80  he 
got  op  on  the  hoose  to  tie  her  ap.  One  end  of  the  xope 
he  made  fi»t  to  the  oow^s  neok,  and  the  other  he  slipped 
down  the  ohimnqr  <^  tied  loand  his  own  th^;  and  he 
had  to  make  hasten  for  the  water  now  b^gan  to  boQ  in  the 
pot^  and  he  had  still  to  grind  the  oatmeal 

80  he  b^gan  to  grind  away;  bat  idiile  he  was  hard  at 
itk  down  lidl  the  oow  off  the  hoase  top  after  all,  and  aa  she 
fell,  she  dragged  the  man  up  the  chimney  by  the  rope. 
There  he  stock  tut;  and  aa  Car  the  cow,  ahe  hapg  half- 
way down  the  wall,  swinging  between  heaven  and  earth, 
for  ahe  coald  neither  get  down  nor  ap. 

And  now  the  goody  had  waited  seven  lengths  and  aeven 
brsadtha  fiv  her  hnsband  to  come  and  call  them  home  to 
dinner;  bat  never  a  caU  they  had  At  last  she  thoaght 
ahe*d  waited  kng  enoogh,  and  went  homei    Bat  idien  she 
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got  there  and  saw  the  oow  hanging  in  such  an  ugly  jiMO^ 
she  ran  up  and  cut  the  rope  in  two  with  her  soythe.  Bol 
as  she  did  this,  down  came  her  husband  out  of  the  chimney ; 
and  so  when  his  old  dame  came  inside  the  kitchen,  there 
she  foond  him  standing  on  his  head  in  the  poiridge-pot 


DAPPLEGBIM. 

Qngb  on  a  time  there  was  a  xioh  conple  who  had  twelve 
sons;  bnt  the  youngest  when  he  was  grown  up  said  he 
wouldn't  stay  any  longer  at  home,  bat  be  off  into  the  world 
to  try  his  Indk,  His  ftther  and  mother  said  he  did  very 
well  at  home,  and  had  better  stay  where  he  was.  But  no, 
he  oonldn*t  rest;  away  he  mnst  and  would  go.  So  at  last 
they  gave  him  leave.  And  when  he  had  walked  a  good 
bit,  he  came  to  a  king's  palace,  where  he  asked  for  a  place 
and  got  it 

Now  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  land  had  been 
carried  off  into  the  hill  by  a  Troll,  and  the  king  had  no 
other  children;  so  he  and  all  his  land  were  in  great  grief 
and  sorrow,  and  the  king  gave  his  word  that  any  one  irtio 
could  set  her  tne  should  have  the  Princess  and  half  the 
kingdom.  Bnt  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  it;  thoo^ 
many  tried. 

So  when  the  lad  had  been  there  a  year  or  so,  he  longed 
to  go  home  again  and  see  his  father  and  mother,  and  back 
he  went;  but  when  he  got  home  his  &ther  and  mother 
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were  dmd^  and  his  tarothen  had  ahaied  all  that  the  old 
people  owned  between  them,  and  eo  there  waa  nothing  left 
for  the  lad. 

**Shan*t  I  have  anything  at  all,  then,  oat  of  fitthetk 
and  mothei^e  goods  ?"  said  the  lad. 

"Who  ooold  tell  yon  were  still  alive,  when  yon  went 
gaddiog  and  wandering  about  so  kmgf*  said  his  farothen^ 
*Bat  an  tiie  same;  there  are  twehre  maxes  up  on  the  hik 
whioh  we  haven't  yet  shared  among  ns;  if  you  qhoose  ti 
take  them  fiir  your  ahare,  yon 're  qnite  welcome.** 

Tes»  the  led  was  qnite  oontent;  so  he  thanked  his 
brothen^and  went  at  onoe  np  on  the  hill,  where  the  twelve 
marea  were  ont  at  grass.  And  when  he  got  up  there  and 
fiwnd  them,  each  of  them  had  a  foal  at  her  side,  and  one 
of  them  had  besides,  along  with  her,  a  big  dapple-giay  f oaL 
whioh  was  so  sleek  that  the  son  shone  from  its  ooat 

"A  fine  fellow  yon  are,  my  little  foel,**  said  the  lad. 

''Tea,'*  said  the  Foal;  ''bat  if  yoall  only  kill  all  tbf 
other  fiDala,  so  that  I  may  ran  and  sock  all  the  mares  one 
year  more^  yoaH  see  how  big  and  deek  IH  be  then." 

Tes»  the  lad  waa  ready  to  do  that;  so  he  killed  all 
thoee  twelve  foala,  and  went  home  again. 

80  wbmk  he  same  back  the  next  year  to  look  after  his 
fcal  andmares^tiie  (bal  wasso  liit  and  deek,  that  the  san 
shone  ftom  its  ooat^  and  it  had  grown  ao  bjg;  the  lad  had 
hard  mnk  to  moont  it  As  for  the  mares,  they  had  each 
of  them  ^ly^^JMiy  foaL 

"Well,  it's  qnite  plain  I  lost  nothing  hy  letting  yoa 
sock  all  my  twelve  mares,"  said  the  lad  to  the  yeariin^ 
"  bot  now  yoa  Ve  big  enoagh  to  come  along  with  me.** 

"No,"  said  the  Colt^"I  mast  bide  here  a  year  longer; 

T 
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and  now  kill  all  the  twelve  fbab,  that  I  may  anok  all  ths 
xnaieB  this  year  too^  and  youll  aee  how  big  and  aleak  IH 
be  by  snxniiier." 

Yes,  the  lad  did  that;  and  next  year  when  he  went  up 
on  the  hfll  to  look  after  his  odlt  and  the  maiea^  each  mate 
had  her  foal,  bat  the  dapple  ootfe  was  ao  tall  tiie  lid 
coaldn%  reach  up  to  his  Great  when  he  wanted  to  UA 
how  &t  he  was;  and  bo  sleek  he  waa  too,  that  hia  eoit 
glistened  in  the  sonshina 

**  Big  and  beautiful  you  were  last  year,  my  oolft^*  aaid 
the  lad,  ''but  this  year  you'te  fiir  giander.  These^a  no 
such  horse  in  the  king's  stable  But  now  yon  must  oona 
along  with  m&" 

''No,'*  said  Dapple  again,  "I  nmst  stay  here  one  year 
more.  Kill  the  twelve  foals  aa  before^  that  I  may  eock 
the  marea  the  whde  year,  and  then  just  oome  and  look  si 
me  when  the  summer  oomes." 

Yes,  the  lad  did  that;  he  killed  the  fioala,  and  went 
away  home. 

But  when  he  went  up  next  year  to  look  after  Dappla 
and  the  mares,  he  waa  quite  aatoniahed.  So  tall,  and 
stout^  and  sturdy,  he  never  thought  a  horse  oould  be ;  fir 
Dapple  had  to  lie  down  on  all  fours  before  the  lad  oould 
bestride  hhn,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  get  19  even  thsa. 
althouc^  he  lay  flat ;  and  hia  ooat  waa  ao  smooth  and  sleek, 
the  sunbeanu  dume  firom  it  aa  fifom  a  looking-gjIaaB. 

This  time  Dapple  was  willing  enou^  to  foDow  the  lad, 
80  he  jumped  up  on  his  baok,  and  when  he  came  riding 
home  to  his  brothen,  they  all  clapped  their  hands  and 
crossed  themselves,  for  such  a  horse  thqr  had  never  heaid 
of  nor  seen  befoia 
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**  If  70a  win  only  get  me  the  beet  ehoee  70a  can  fior 
017  hone,  and  the  giandeet  eeddle  end  faridle  thes  aie  to 
be  lonnd,''  aaid  the  led,  ''7011  ma7  hsve  1117  twelve  maies 
that  giase  up  od  the  hill  7Qndar,  and  their  twelve  foals 
into  the  baigain."  For  70^  nraet  know  that  this  jear  too 
eTeff7  mare  had  Imt  AmL 

Tce^  hie  fanthen  were  iead7  to  do  that^  and  ao  the  lad 
got  sooh  atroQg  ahoea  nnder  hie  hone^  that  the  atones  flew 
hi|^  aloft  aa  he  rode  awa7  aeroes  the  hiHa ;  and  he  had  a 
golden  eeddle  and  a  golden  HwHI^  whioh  rioaniod  and 
glistened  a  loQg  wm7  oflt 

"  Now  we're  off  to  the  hinges  palaoe^"  eaid  Dappbgnm 
— 4hat  waa  his  name;  ""bot  mind  joa  aak  the  king  fiira 
good  stable  and  good  fodder  for  me.'* 

Yes»  the  lad  said  he  woold  mind;  he'd  be  aore  not  to 
finget ;  and  when  he  rode  off  from  hie  hrothen'  house,  jon 
0*7  be  sore  it  wasn't  kng,  with  snoh  a  hotae  nnder  him, 
before  he  got  to  the  king'a  palaee. 

When  he  came  there,  the  king  wae  stsnding  on  the 
atepe^  and  stared  and  stared  at  the  man  who  came  tiding 
along. 

"  Na7,  na7 !"  aaid  he,  "snoh  a  man  and  aneh  a  hotae  I 
never  7et  saw  in  all  m7  life.** 

But  when  the  lad  asked  if  he  coold  get  a  place  in  the 
king's  honsehold,  the  king  was  so  glad  he  was  read7  to 
jump  and  dance  as  he  stood  on  the  steps. 

Well,  the7  said,  periiaps  he  mi^  get  a  place  there. 

"A7r  said  the  lad,  ''but  I  most  have  good  stable- 
room  for  my  horse,  and  fodder  that  one  can  tmst" 

Tes,  he  shoidd  have  meadow-ha7  and  oats,  aa  mnoh  as 
Dapple  coold  cram,  and  all  the  other  knights  had  to  lead 
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their  horses  out  of  the  stable,  that  Dappl^grim  mig^  steai 
alone,  and  have  it  all  to  himaelfl 

But  it  irasn't  long  befoie  all  the  otfaen  in  the  king's 
household  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  lad,  and  then  waa  no 
end  to  the  bad  things  ttiesy  would  have  done  to  him,  if 
they  had  only  dared.  Atlasttfa^thouj^oftellxQgtfaekiiig 
he  had  said  he  wbb  man  enough  to  set  the  kin^B  danghtsr 
free — whom  the  TioU  had  long  sinosb  oanied  away  into 
the  hill— if  he  only  dhoee.  The  king  oalled  the  lad  befin 
him,  and  said  he  had  heard  the  lad  said  he  was  good  to  do 
so  and  so;  so  now  he  must  go  and  do  iL  If  he  did  it  ho 
knew  how  the  king  had  promised  his  daughter  and  hslf 
the  kingdom,  and  that  promise  would  be  fidthfully  kept; 
if  lie  didn%  he  should  be  killed. 

The  lad  kept  on  saying  he  never  said  any  anoh  tiniv; 
but  it  was  no  good, — the  king  wouldn't  even  listan  to 
him ;  and  so  the  end  of  it  was  he  was  fiiroed  to  say  he'd 
go  and  tiy. 

So  he  went  into  the  stable,  down  in  the  mouth  and 
heavy-hearted,  and  then  Dappl^gxim  asked  him  at  ones 
why  he  was  in  such  dumps. 

Then  the  lad  told  him  all,  and  how  he  ooiildn*t  tell 
which  way  to  turn, — 

''  For  as  for  setting  the  Princess  free,  that's  downxigbl 
stuff/' 

**  Oh !  but  it  might  be  done,  perhaps,"  said  Dappl^grixn. 
"  111  help  you  through ;  but  you  must  first  have  me  well 
shod.  You  must  go  and  ask  for  ten  pound  of  iron  and 
twelve  pound  of  steel  for  the  shoes,  and  one  smith  to  ham* 
mer  and  another  to  hold." 

Yes,  the  lad  did  that,  and  got  for  answer  "Year    He 
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got  bolh  the  iron  and  the  steel,  end  the  emitha^  end  so 
Dqpplegiim  was  ehod  both  etiOQg  end  well,  end  off  went 
the  led  ftom  the  cooxtyexd  in  a  dLond  of  dnet 

Bat  when  he  ceme  to  the  hill  into  whioh  the  Prinoeae 
hed  been  cenied,  the  pinoh  was  how  to  get  np  the  steep 
wall  of  rook  where  the  Troll's  0K?e  was  in  which  the  Fdn- 
oess  hed  been  hid.  For  yon  mnst  know  the  hill  stood 
stntfl^  np  and  down  xt^  on  end,  m  xupa^  ee  a  hoose- 
walL  and  es  smooth  es  a  sheet  of  ^aes. 

The  fint  time  the  lad  went  et  it  he  got  a  little  way  uf; 
bat  then  Dqpple's  fore-lags  slqpped,  end  down  they  went 
agun,  with  a  sonnd  like  thnnder  on  the  hilL 

The  aeoond  time  he  rode  at  it  he  got  some  way  fiother 
up;  bat  then  one  fore-lag  fllq>ped,  and  down  they  went  with 
a  orssh  like  a  landslip. 

Bat  the  third  time  Dimple  said, — 

*"  Kow  we  most  show  oar  mettle  ;**  end  went  at  it  again 
tin  the  stones  flew  heayen-high  aboot  them,  end  so  they 
gotvj^ 

Then  the  led  rode  n^  into  the  oave  at  (tall  speed,  and 
eaogfat  np  the  FkinoeeB,  end  threw  her  over  his  ssddle-bow, 
and  oat  and  down  again  before  the  Troll  hed  time  even  to 
get  on  his  lags ;  and  so  the  Pkinoess  was  freed. 

When  the  lad  ceme  beek  to  the  pelaoe,  the  king  was 
both  happy  and  glad  to  get  hiadanghter  back;  thatyoamay 
weU  believe ;  bat  somehow  or  other,  thoogh  I  dont  know 
how,  the  otheis  aboat  the  oooxt  had  so  faroaght  it  aboot 
that  the  king  was  angry  with  the  lad  after  elL 

"Thanks  yon  shall  have  for  freeing  my  Princess^"  said 
he  to  the  lad,  when  he  broa^  the  Princess  into  the  hall, 
and  made  hb  bow. 
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^  She  ou{^  to  be  mine  as  weQ  as  youn ;  for  you'te  a 
irozd-fiuit  man,  I  hope,''  said  the  lad. 

''Ay,  ayr  said  the  king,  "have  her  yon  shall,  since 
I  said  it ;  bat,  first  of  all,  yon  must  make  the  sun  shine  into 
my  palaoe  halL'* 

Now,  yon  mnst  know  there  was  a  high  steep  ndge  of 
look  dose  outside  ^  windows,  which  threw  such  a  afaads 
over  the  hall  tibat  never  a  sunbeam  shone  into  it 

"That  wasn't  in  our  bargain,'*  answered  the  lad;  "but 
I  see  this  is  past  piaying  against;  I  must  e'en  go  and  ixf 
my  luck,  for  the  Princess  I  must  and  will  have." 

So  down  he  went  to  Dapple,  and  told  him  what  the 
king  wanted,  and  Dappl^grim  thought  it  might  easily  be 
done,  but  first  of  all  he  must  be  new  shod ;  and  for  that 
ten  pound  of  iron,  and  twelve  pound  of  steel  besides,  were 
needed,  and  two  smiths,  one  to  hammer  and  the  other  to 
hold,  and  then  they'd  soon  get  the  sun  to  shine  into  the 
psJacehalL 

So  when  the  lad  asked  for  all  these  things,  he  got  them 
at  once— the  king  couldn't  say  nay  for  very  shame ;  and  so 
Dapplegrim  got  new  shoes,  and  such  shoes  I  Then  the  lad 
jumped  upon  his  back,  and  off  they  went  again;  and  for 
eveiy  leap  that  Dapplegrim  gave,  down  sunk  the  ridge  fifteen 
ells  into  the  earth,  and  so  they  went  on  till  there  was  nothing 
left  of  the  ridge  for  the  king  to  see. 

When  the  lad  got  back  to  the  king's  palaoe  he  adoed 
the  king  if  the  Princess  were  not  his  now ;  for  now  no  one 
could  say  that  thesun  didn't  shine  into  the  haH  But  then 
the  otheis  set  the  king's  back  up  again,  and  he  answered 
the  lad  should  have  her  of  course,  he  had  never  thought  af 
anything  else ;  but  first  of  all  he  must  get  as  grand  a  hotse 
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for  the  bride  to  lide  on  to  ebnxdi  as  the  Wdegroom  had 
huDaeUl 

The  kd  ttid  <ke  kiag  hadn't  spoken  a  word  about  this 
bofare,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  now  fairly  earned  the 
Princeaa;  bat  the  king  held  t^)  his  own;  and  nune^  if  the 
lad  couldnt  do  that  he  should  lose  hie  life;  that  waa  what 
thekingaaidL  So  the  lad  went  down  to  the  ataUe  in  doleftil 
dumpa»  as  yoo  may  well  hncj,  and  thero  he  told  Dqyple- 
grim  an  about  it;  how  the  king  had  laid  that  task  on  him» 
to  find  the  bride  aa  good  a  hone  aa  the  bridegroom  had 
himaelt  else  he  would  lose  his  life. 

"ButtfaatiB  2u>t  80  eaqr,"  he  said,  **  for  your  match  isn't 
to  be  found  in  the  wide  worid." 

"  Oh  yea»  I  heTO  a  match,'*  said  Dapplegrim ;  **  but 'tisnl 
so  ea^  to  find  him,  for  he  abides  in  HeU.  Still  well  try. 
And  now  you  must  go  up  to  the  king  and  ask  for  new  shoes 
far  me,  ten  pound  of  iron,  and  twelTe  pound  of  steel;  and  two 
smiths,  one  to  hammer  and  one  to  hold;  and  mind  you  see 
that  the  points  and  ends  of  these  shoes  aie  ahaip;  and 
twehre  sacks  of  lye,  and  twelve  sacks  of  barisy,  and  twelve 
aUughtered  oxen,  we  must  have  with  us;  and  mind,  we 
must  hare  the  twelve  ox-hides,  with  twelve  hundred  spikes 
driven  into  each;  and,  let  me  see,  a  big tar-barrd ; — that's 
all  we  want* 

So  the  lad  went  up  to  the  king  and  asked  for  sll  that 
Dapplegrim  had  said,  and  the  king  again  thought  he  oouldnt 
say  nay,  for  shame's  sake,  and  so  the  lad  got  all  he  wanted. 

Wen,  he  jumped  up  on  Dapplegrim's  back,  and  rode 
a  ray  fiom  the  palace,  and  when  he  had  ridden  ht  fitr  over 
hfll  and  heath,  Dapple  aaked,— 

"  Do  you  hear  anything  7" 
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'' Yes,  I  bear  an  awM  hissing  and  nuyiog  iq^  in  die  lit,* 
said  the  lad;  '^ I  think  I'm  getting  afraid.* 

''That's  all  the  wild  birds  that  flj  tfaroog^  the  nood. 
They  are  sent  to  stop  ns ;  bat  just  cot  a  hole  in  the  com- 
sacks,  and  then  they'll  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  cod, 
they'll  foiget  as  qoite." 

Yes,  the  lad  did  that;  he  cat  holes  in  the  com  sacht, 
80  that  the  lye  and  barley  lan  oat  on  all  sides.  Tlien  all 
the  wild  biids  that  were  in  the  wood  came  flyiQgroand  them 
80  thick  that  the  sanbeams  grew  dark ;  bat  as  soon  as  tfaej 
law  the  com,  they  coaldn't  keep  to  their  poipose,  bat  flew 
down  and  began  to  pick  and  scratch  at  the  lye  and  bailey, 
and  after  that  they  b^gan  to  fight  among  themselves.  Am 
for  Dapplegrim  and  the  lad^  they  fmgot  allaboat  them,  and 
did  them  no  harm. 

So  the  lad  rode  on  and  on — &r  far  over  moantain  and 
dale,  over  sand-hills  and  moor.  Then  Dappl^gnm  bogui 
to  prick  ap  his  ears  again,  and  at  last  he  asked  the  lad  if 
he  heard  anything. 

"Yes;  nowlhear  sach  an  ogly roaring  and  howlii^ in 
the  wood  all  round,  it  makes  me  qaite  afraid.* 

"Ah!"  said  Dapplegrim,  "that's  all  the  wild  beaatsthit 
range  throogh  the  wood,  and  they're  sent  oat  to  stop  oi. 
Bat  jost  cast  oat  the  twelve  carcases  of  the  oxen,  that  will 
give  them  enoagh  to  do,  and  so  theyll  forget  as  oatri^t* 

Yes,  the  lad  cast  oat  the  carcases,  and  then  an  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  wood,  both  bears,  and  wolves,  and  lions — lU 
fell  beasts  of  all  kinds— came  after  them.  Bat  when  they 
saw  the  carcases,  they  began  to  fight  far  them  among  them- 
selves, till  blood  flowed  in  streams;  bnt  Dapplegrim  and 
the  lad  they  qaite  forgot 
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So  the  lad  lode  litt  air»7»  and  they  ohaoged  the  landfloape 
many  many  tiinea^  for  Dapplegrim  didn't  let  the  giaas  grow 
nnder  him,  as  yoa  may  fiuioy.  At  last  Dapple  gave  a 
great  i^AJgh, 

''Do  yon  hear  anything?**  he  said, 

«>Tei^  I  hear  eomething  like  a  colt  nej^iing  loud,  a 
Vng  long  way  oH^**  answered  the  lad. 

"That^t  a  ftill«giown  oolt  then^^saidDapplqirim,  "if  we 
hear  him  nejg^  so  load  enoh  a  long  way  oft** 

Alter  that  they  trayelled  a  good  hit,  ftJi^ngiwg  the 
landac^w  onoe  or  twioe  maybe.  Then  Dappl^giim  gave 
another  nei^ 

''Now  lieteoy  and  tdl  me  if  yon  hear  anything*  he 
said. 

''Tee^  now  I  hear  a  ne^  like  a  ftiU-grown  horae^" 
answered  the  lad. 

"Ayl  ayl*  said  Dapplqpnm,  ''yoall  hear  him  onoe 
again  soon,  and  then  yonll  hear  he's  got  a  voioe  of  his 
own. 

So  th^  toaTeDed  on  and  on,  and  ohanged  the  landsmqpe 
onoe  or  twioe  peoduq^  and  then  Dappl^giim  nelgihed  the 
third  time;  bat  befbre  he  oonid  ask  the  lad  if  he  heard 
anytUi^  something  gvnre  snoh  a  neig^  across  the  heathy 
Un-eids^  the  lad  thoq^  bin  and  rook  woold  sors^  be  not 


**  Now  he's  here  r  said  Dapplqgrim  ;**  make  haste,  now, 
and  throw  the  ox-hides»  with  the  spikes  in  them,  over  ms^  and 
throw  down  the  tar-bairel  on  the  plain ;  then  dimbnpinto 
that  gnat  sprooe-flr  yonder.  When  it  oomes,  firs  will  flash 
fot  of  both  nostrib,  and  then  the  tar-band  will  oatoh  fire. 
Now,  mind  what  I  say.    If  the  flame  rises^  I  win;  if  it 
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falls,  I  lose ;  bat  if  ycm  see  me  wimiing,  take  and  caat  Um 
bridle — ^7cm  must  take  it  off  me — oyer  ifea  head,  and  then 
it  will  be  tame  enoagh." 

So  just  as  the  lad  had  done  throwing  the  ox-hidea,  with 
the  spikes,  over  Dappl^rim,  and  had  cast  down  the  tar- 
barrel  on  the  plain,  and  had  got  well  up  into  the  spmce-fit 
up  galloped  a  horse,  with  fire  flashing  out  of  his  nostdSi 
and  the  flame  caught  the  tar-banel  at  once,  llien 
Dappl^grim  and  the  strange  horse  began  to  fig^t  till  the 
stones  flew  heaven-higL  Th^  fought,  and  bit,  and  kicked 
both  with  fore-feet  and  hind-feet,  and  sometimes  the  lad 
could  see  them,  and  sometimes  he  couldn't,  but  at  last  ibe 
flame  began  to  rise ;  for  wherever  the  strange  horse  kicked 
or  bit,  he  met  the  spiked  hides,  and  at  last  he  had  to  yiekL 
When  the  lad  saw  that,  he  wasn't  long  in  getting  down 
from  the  tree,  and  in  throwing  the  bridle  over  its  head,  and 
t^en  it  was  so  tame  you  could  hold  it  with  a  pack-thread. 

And  what  do  jou  think  ?  that  horse  was  dappled  too 
and  so  like  Dapplogrim,  you  couldn't  tell  which  was  whidt 
Then  the  lad  bestrode  the  new  Dapple  he  had  broken,  and 
rode  home  to  the  palace,  and  old  Dappl^grim  ran  loose  by 
his  sida  So  when  he  got  home,  there  stood  tiie  king  out 
in  the  yard 

"Can  you  tell  me  now,**  said  the  lad,  "which  is  the 
horse  I  have  caught  and  broken,  and  which  is  the  one  I 
had  before.  If  you  can't,  I  think  your  daughter  is  &arly 
mine." 

Then  the  king  went  and  looked  at  both  Diyplea,  U^ 
and  low,  before  and  behind,  but  there  wasnt  a  hair  on  one 
which  wasn't  on  the  other  as  welL 

''No,"  said  the  kiog,  "that  I  can't;  and  since  yonVre 
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got  my  dftog^itar  such  a  grand  hone  for  her  wadding,  you 
shall  hate  her  wtth  all  nqr  heait  Bat  stffl  well  hare  one 
trial  mate,  just  to  see  Aether  yoa're  frted  to  hate  her. 
Fnt^  flhe  ehaU  hide  herself  twioe,  and  then  you  shall  hide 
yomself  twice.  If  you  can  find  oat  her  hidiog-plao^  and 
she  can't  find  oat  yoorSk  why  then,  yoaVs  lliited  to  have  her* 
and  so  yoa  shall  have  her  * 

""That's  not  in  the  baigsin  either,'*  said  the  lad ;  "bat 
we  most  jost  tiy,  since  it  most  be  so;*  and  so  the  Princess 
went  off  to  hide  herself  first 

So  she  tamed  herself  into  a  dadk,  and  lay  swimming 
on  a  pond  that  was  dose  to  the  pakoe.  But  the  lad  only 
mn  down  to  the  stable,  and  asked  Dappbgiim  what  she 
had  done  with  henelt'* 

"*  Oh,  yoa  only  need  to  take  your  gan,"*  said  Dappl^grim, 
*'and  go  down  to  the  brink  of  the  pond,  and  aim  at  the 
duck  which  lies  swimining  about  there,  and  shell  soon  show 
herseUl'* 

So  the  lad  snatched  up  his  gnn  and  nn  off  to  the 
pond.  TUjusttakeapqpatthisdnek.'kesBidpSndb^gsn 
to  aim  atiL 

"Nay,  nsy,  dear  Mend,  dont  shoot  It's  I,*  said 
the  Prinossa 

So  he  had  foond  her  once. 

Tbe  seeond  time  the  Princess  tamed  henslf  into  a 
loaf  of  brsad,  and  laid  herself  on  the  table  amoog  four  other 
loaves;  and  so  like  was  she  to  the  ottan^  no  one  could 
say  which  was  which. 

Bat  the  lad  went  again  down  to  the  stable  to  Dap- 
plegrim,  and  said  how  the  Princess  had  hidden  herself  i^gain, 
and  he  couldnt  tell  at  all  what  had  become  of  her. 
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"  Oh,  just  take  and  sharpen  a  good  bEread-knife^"  aaid 
Dappl^grini,  ''and  do  as  if  you  were  going  to  cot  in  two 
the  third  loaf  on  the  left  hand  of  those  four  loaves  wliioh 
are  lying  on  the  diesser  in  the  king's  kitohen,  and  yoaU 
find  her  soon  enougL" 

Yes»  the  lad  was  down  in  the  kitchen  in  no  time^ 
and  b^gan  to  sharpen  the  biggest  bread-knife  he  oould  kj 
bands  on;  then  he  canght  hold  of  the  third  loaf  on  ihb  left 
hand,  and  put  the  knife  to  it^  as  though  he  was  going  to 
out  it  in  two. 

'*  111  just  have  a  dice  off  this  loaf^**  he  said. 

"Nay,  dear  Mend,"  said  the  Princess, ''don't  out  IfaL" 

So  he  had  found  her  twice. 

Then  he  was  to  go  and  hide;  bat  he  and  Dappl^grim 
had  settled  it  all  so  well  beforehand,  it  wasn't  easy  to  find 
him.  First  he  tamed  himself  into  a  tick  and  hid  himself 
in  Dapplogrim's  left  nostril;  and  the  Prinoess  went  about 
hunting  him  everywhere,  high  and  low;  at  last  she  wanted 
to  go  into  Dappl^grim's  stall,  bat  he  b^gan  to  bite  and  kick, 
so  that  she  daren't  go  near  him,  and  so  she  ooaldn't  find 
the  lad. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "sinoe  I  oan*t  find  yoa,y0a  most  show 
where  you  are  yourself;**  and  in  a  trice  the  Isd  stood  then 
on  the  stable  floor. 

The  second  time  Dapplegrim  told  him  again  what  to  do; 
and  then  he  tamed  himself  into  a  olod  of  eaith,  and  stack 
himself  between  Dapple's  hoof  and  shoe  on  thenear  finefoot 
So  the  Princess  hunted  up  and  down,  out  and  in,  eveiywhare ; 
at  last  she  came  into  the  stable,  and  wanted  to  go  into 
Dapplegrim's  loose-box.  This  time  he  let  her  come  up  to 
him,  and  she  pried  high  and  low,  but  under  his  hoob  she 
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oooldnt  oonie,  liar  be  stood  finn  as  a  rock  on  his  feet»  and 
so  she  oouldn^t  find  the  lad. 

''Well;  yon  must  just  show  yomself,  for  I'm  sme  I 
eaii*t  find  yon,**  said  the  Princess,  and  as  she  spoke  the  lad 
stood  by  her  side  on  the  stable  floor. 

**  Now  you  are  mine  indeed,**  said  the  lad ;"  for  now  yon 
can  see  I'm  fiitod  to  have  yon.**  This  he  said  both  to  tin 
tsther  and  danght>er. 

** Tea;  it  is  so  fated,  said  the  king;  ** so  it  mnst  be." 

Then  they  got  ready  the  wedding  in  li^itHiown  eaniest^ 
and  lost  no  time  about  it;  and  the  lad  got  on  Dappl^giim, 
and  the  Princess  on  Dappl^giim's  match,  and  then  yon  may 
hncj  they  were  not  long  on  their  way  to  the  ehueh. 
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OscK  on  a  time  there  was  a  man  and  his  wife^  who  had  an 
only  son,  and  his  name  was  Jack.  The  old  dame  thoo^^ 
it  hi^  time  for  her  son  to  go  out  into  the  worid  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  bade  her  husband  be  off  with  him. 

*  But  all  you  do,"  she  ssid,  ''mind  you  bind  him  tosome 
one  who  can  teach  him  to  be  master  above  an  maateis ;"  and 
with  that  she  put  some  Ibod  and  a  roll  of  tobacco  into  a  bag, 
and  packed  them  off. 

Well,  theywent  to  many  maateis;  but  one  and  all 
Mud  they  could  make  the  lad  aa  good  as  themsehres,  but 
better  they  couldn't  make  him.  So  when  the  man 
borne  again  to  his  wife  with  that  answer,  she  said,— 
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**  I  don't  care  what  yoa  makB  of  him ;  baft  this  I  mf 
and  stack  to»  yon  mnst  faind  him  to  aoma  one  when  he  can 
learn  to  be  master  above  all  maaten  ;"*  and  with  that  abe 
packed  np  moro  food  and  another  roll  of  tobaooOy  and  hAm 
and  son  had  to  be  off  again. 

Now  when  they  had  walked  a  while  they  got  npon  the 
ice,  and  there  they  met  a  man  who  came  whisking  aiaog  in 
a  dedgey  and  drove  a  Uadk  horse. 

"Whither  away?"  said  the  man. 

"  WeU,"  said  the  &ther,  **  I'm  going  to  bind  my  son  to 
some  one  who  is  good  to  teach  him  a  trade;  bat  my  <M 
dame  comes  of  each  fine  folk,  she  will  have  him  taoght  to 
be  master  above  all  masters." 

"Well  met  then,"  said  the  driver;  ''I'm  just  the  man 
for  your  money,  for  I'm  looking  out  for  such  an  apprentica 
Up  with  you  behind  I"  he  added  to  the  lad,  and  whiak !  off 
they  went^  both  of  them,  and  sledge  and  horse,  rigiht  up  into 
the  air. 

**  Nay,  nay  I"  cried  the  lad's  father,  "  you  haven't  told 
me  your  name,  nor  where  you  live." 

"  Oh  I"  said  the  master,  **  I'm  at  home  alike  north  and 
sooth,  east  and  west^  and  my  name's  Farmer  WeaHkertkjf. 
In  a  year  and  a  day  you  may  come  here  again,  and  then 
111  tell  you  if  I  like  him."  So  away  they  went  throu^  the 
air,  and  were  soon  out  of  ei^iL 

So  when  the  man  got  home,  his  old  dame  asked  what 
had  become  of  her  son. 

<*  Well,"  said  the  man,  "Heaven  knows,  I'm  sure  I  don't. 
They  went  up  aloft ; "  and  so  he  told  her  what  had  happened. 
But  when  the  old  dame  heard  that  her  husband  couldnit 
teU  at  all  when  her  son's  apprenticeshqi  would  be  out»  nor 
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whithar  he  had  goDe»  she  packed  him  off  tguii»  end  gave 
Um  eaollier  beg  of  fiMd  end  eiiother  roll  of  tobeooo. 

So,  when  he  had  walked  a  bit,  he  oame  to  a  gnat  wood, 
which  attetohed  on  and  on  all  day  aa  he  walked  through  it 
When  it  got  daxk  he  saw  a  gieat  1]|^  and  he  went  towaxda 
it  After  a  loq^  loog  time  he  oame  to  a  little  hut  nnder  a 
look,  and  onlnde  atood  an  old  hag  drawing  water  oat  of  a 
well  with  her  noeeb  ao  long  waa  it 

**  Good  evenimg;  mother !"  said  the  man. 

"Theaame  t0  7oii,'*eaid  theoldhi^  ^It'a  hnndxeda 
of  yeaia  ainoe  any  one  called  me  mothet^* 

*  On  I  hare  lodging  herato-nq^t*  aakedthe  man. 

'Nob  that  70a  canV  eaid  she. 

But  Aen  the  man  polled  out  hia  roll  of  tobaooo,  lifted 
hia  pipe^  and  gave  the  old  dame  a  idiiff  and  a  pinch  of  anult 
Then  the  waa  so  happy  ahe  b^gan  to  dance  for  joy,  and  the 
end  wa8»  ahe  ga^e  the  man  kare  to  stop  the  njght 

80  next  rnoniog  he  b^gan  to  ask  after  Farmer  Weather- 
aky.  "*  No,  ahe  never  heard  tell  of  him,  but  ahe  niled  orer 
an  the  four-footed  beaata;  perhapa  acme  of  than  mi^  know 
Imn.''  80  she  played  them  all  home  with  a  pipe  ihe  had, 
and  aaked  dm  all,  bat  there  waan*t  one  of  them  who  knew 
cnything  dioat  Farmer  Weathenky. 

"^  Wd,**  aaid  the  old  hi^  "^  there  are  three  aiaten  of  oa ; 
maybe  one  of  the  other  two  knowairtiera  he  Inrea.  inland 
yoo  mf  hone  and  aledge.  and  then  yonU  beat  her  hooae 
by  n||^ ;  but  it*a  at  leaet  three  Iraadred  milea  ofC  the  neaieat 
way.* 

Than  the  man  atarted  oft  and  at  n||^  readied  the  hooae, 
and  lAan  he  cametheie,  time  alood  anotlMr  old  hag  beCoaa 
Ike  door  dmwiqg  water  oat  of  die  weD  witbher 
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"Gkx)d  evening,  motherr'  said  the  man. 

''The  same  to  yon,"  said  she;  ''it's  hundreds  of 
since  any  one  called  me  mother." 

" Can  I  lodge  here  to-night?**  asked  the  maa 

"  No/'  said  the  old  hag. 

But  he  took  out  his  roll  of  tobacoo^  lighted  his  pipe^  and 
gave  the  old  dame  a  whiff,  and  a  good  pinch  of  annff  besidei 
on  the  back  of  her  hand.  Then  she  was  so  happy  Hiat  ahe 
b^gan  to  jnmp  and  dance  for  joy»  and  so  the  man  got  leaTe 
to  stay  the  night  When  that  was  over,  he  b^an  to  aak 
ifter  Farmer  Weathersky.  **  No,  she  had  never  heaard  teD 
•f  him ;  but  she  ruled  all  the  fish  in  the  sea;  perhaps  some 
of  them  might  know  somethiog  about  him.**  So  she  played 
them  all  home  with  a  pipe  she  had,  and  asked  them,  but 
there  wasn't  one  of  them  who  knew  anything  about  Eumer 
Weathersky. 

"Well,welir  said  the  old  hag,  "there's  one  sister  of  us 
left;  maybe  she  knows  something  about  him.  She  lives 
six  hundred  miles  off,  but  111  lend  you  my  horse  and 
sledge,  and  then  you'll  get  there  by  ni^^tfalL" 

Then  the  man  started  of^  and  reached  the  house  taf 
nightfall,  and  there  he  found  another  old  hag  who  stood 
before  the  giatei  and  stizied  the  fire  with  her  nooe^  so  laog 
and  tough  it  was. 

**  Qood  evening,  mother  I**  said  the  man. 

"  The  same  to  you,"  said  the  old  hag;  "it's  hundreda  of 
years  since  any  one  called  me  mother." 

"  Oan  I  lodge  here  to-night  ?"  asked  (lie  man. 

''No^"  said  the  old  hag. 

Then  the  man  puUed  out  his  roll  of  tobacoo  again,  aat 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  gave  the  old  hag  such  a  pinch  of  snuff 
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it  oorezed  the  whola  btok  of  her  hand.  Thai  ahe  got  so 
happy  she  b^gan  to  danoe  totysj,  and  to  the  man  got  leave 
to  stay. 

Bat  when  the  ni^  waa  oyer,  he  b^gaa  to  aik  after 
Fanner  Weathenky.  She  nerer  heard  tell  of  him,  ahe  said ; 
hat  ahe  loled  of«r  all  the  biida  of  the  air,  and  ao  she 
played  them  all  home  with  a  pipe  ahe  had,  and  when  she 
had  moatend  them  an,  the  Ba|^  waa  mieaing.  Batalittia 
while  after  he  oame  luring  home,  and  when  she  aaked  him, 
he  said  he  had  jnat  oome  Btnig^  ftom  Fanner  Weathersky. 
Then  the  old  hag  said  he  moat  goide  the  man  thither;  bat 
the  Fnriii  said  he  nmat  hare  eomethinff  to  eat  fintk  •"^ 
besides  he  mnet  reat  tin  the  next  day ;  he  was  so  tiied  with 
Hjiqg  that  loqg  wiKy,  he  ooold  scaroe  rise  frmn  the  eaitk 

80  iriien  he  had  eaten  hia  fiU  and  taken  a  good  lest^  the 
old  hag  polled  a  feather  oat  of  the  Eagle's  tail,  and  pot  the 
man  then  in  its  stead ;  so  the  Eagto  flew  off  with  the  man, 
and  flew,  and  flew,  bat  they  didn^  leaoh  Fanner  Weatiher* 
sky's  hoose  befars  midnight 

So  when  they  got  there,  the  Bsg^  said, — 

''There  are  heqpe  of  dead  bodies  lying  about  ootaide^ 
bat  yoa  nniatn*t  mind  them.  Inside  the  hooae  eyeiy  man 
Jack  of  them  are  ao  soand  aaleep,  twin  be  hard  work  to 
wake  them;  bat  yoa  most  go  stna|^  to  the  table  drawer, 
and  take  oat  of  it  thrse  emmbe  of  biead,  and  when  yoa 
hear  some  one  SDoriqg  load,  pan  three  feathers  oat  of  hia 
head;  he  wont  wake  fiir  att  thst" 

So  the  man  did  aa  he  waa  told,  and  after  he  had  taken 
the  orambe  of  broad,  he  palled  oat  the  flnt  ftiattMir. 

-"OOFr  groiHed  Fanner  Weathemky,  for  it  waa  he 

who  anorsd* 

V 
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So  the  man  pulled  out  another  feather. 

"  OOF  I"  he  growled  again. 

Bat  when  he  pulled  out  the  third,  Eaxmer  Weatfaenky 
roared  so,  the  man  thought  roof  and  wall  would  hare  flown 
asunder,  but  for  all  that  the  enorer  dept  on. 

After  that  the  Eagle  told  him  what  he  was  to  da  He 
went  to  the  yard,  and  there  at  the  staUe-door  he  atninhlfd 
against  a  big  gray  stone,  and  that  he  lifted  up ;  underneath 
it  lay  three  chips  of  wood,  and  those  he  picked  up  too; 
then  he  knocked  at  the  stable-door,  and  it  opened  of  itMU 
Then  he  threw  down  the  three  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a  bare 
came  and  ate  them  up;  that  bare  he  caught  and  kept 
After  that  the  Eagle  bade  him  pull  three  feathen  out  of  hn 
tail,  and  put  the  hare,  the  stone,  the  chips,  and  himself 
there  instead,  and  then  he  would  fly  away  home  with 
them  alL 

So  when  the  Eagle  had  flown  a  long  way,  he  United  on 
arodk  torest. 

''Do  you  see  anything  V*  it  asked. 

''Yes,**  said  the  man;  "I  see  a  flock  of  crows  oonuqg 
flying  after  us." 

''We'd  better  be  off  again,  then,*  said  the  Bag^  who 
flew  away.    After  a  while  it  asked  again, — 

"Do  you  see  anything  now ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  man;  ''now  the  crows  are  dose  behind 
us." 

"Drop  now  the  three  feathers  you  pulled  out  of  bis 
head,**  said  the  Eagle. 

Well,  the  man  dropped  the  f eathers^  and  as  aoon  as 
ever  he  dropped  them  they  became  a  flock  of  ravens  which 
droYO  the  crows  home  again.    Then  the  Eagle  flew  on  frr 
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away  with  the  man,  and  at  last  it  lighted  on  another  stona 
toiait. 

''Do  700  see  anythiog?"  it  said. 

"I^amotsine,*  Mid  the  xnaii ;  "  I  Iknqj  I  tee  aomethiog 
aonm^  hi  frr  awqr." 

''We'd  bettar  get  m  then,"  said  the  Bifl^e;  and  after  a 
while  it  said  again — 

"Do  70a  see  anythiog?" 

"Yeii''  eeidtheman;  " now  he*a  oloae  at  our  heela." 

**  Now  70a  nraat  let  fyi  the  diqpa  of  wood  widbh  70a  took 
llrain  imder  the  gm7  itone  at  the  BtaUe  door  "  aaid  the  Eag^ 

Tei,  the  nan  let  them  Ml,  and  they  giew  at  once  up 
into  tan  thidk  wood,  so  that  Fanner  Weatherdy  had  to  go 
baek  home  to  fetch  an  axe  to  hew  his  wa7  throng  While 
he  did  thi8»  the  Eagle  flew  ever  so  fiff,  but  iHien  it  got  tired, 
it  lig}ited  on  a  fir  to  rest 

"Do  70a  see  ssothiogf  it  said. 

"Wen,  Fm  not  sura,"  said  the  man;  "bat  I  fiuioy  I 
catch  a  gtimpae  of  somethiog  fitr  awa7.'* 

"We'd  best  be  offthen,"  said  the  Eagle;  and  off  it  flew 
as  bst  as  it  could    After  a  while  it  said, — 
Do  70a  see  an7thing  now  f " 

"Tee;  now  he's  dose  behind  ns^"  said  the  man. 

"Now,  70a  mnst  drop  the  big  stone  70a  lifted  np  at  the 
stable  door,"  said  the  Esgle. 

The  man  did  so,  and  as  it  fell,  it  became  a  great  high 
moantain,  which  Fanner  Weathenk7  had  to  break  his  wa7 
throQgL  When  he  had  got  half  through  the  moantain, 
he  tripped  and  broke  one  cf  his  l^gs,  and  so  he  had  to  limp 
home  again  and  patch  it  np. 

Botwhflehe  was  doing  this,  the  Eag^  flew  awa7  to  the 
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man's  hoose  with  him  and  the  hare,  and  aa  aoon  as  thajr 
got  home,  the  man  went  into  the  chnichyaid  and  aprinklad 
CShiistian  mould  over  the  haie,  and  lol  it  tnmad  infeD 
**  Jack,"  his  son. 

Well,  you  may  fancy  the  old  dame  was  glad  to  get  hori 
again*  bat  stQl  she  wasnt  easy  in  her  mind  about  bis 
and  she  wouldn't  lest  till  he  gave  her  a  proof  that  he  was 
"  master  above  all  masters." 

So  when  the  ^^  came  round,  the  Isd  ohaittsd  iiiiii^jJ^ 
into  a  bay  horse,  and  told  his  fUher  to  lead  bun  to  the  fiur. 

"  Now,  when  any  one  comes/'  he  said, "  to  buy  me,  yoe 
may  ask  a  hundred  doUais  for  me;  but  mind  you  don't 
forget  to  take  the  headstall  off  me;  if  you  do,  ¥mamr 
Weathersky  will  keep  me  for  ever,  for  he  it  is  who  will 
come  to  deal  with  you." 

So  it  turned  out  Up  came  a  horse-dealer,  who  bed  a 
great  wish  to  deal  for  the  horse,  and  be  gave  a  bnndred 
doUais  down  for  him;  but  when  the  baigain  was  ateick, 
and  Jack's  father  had  pocketed  the  money,  the  boae-deakr 
wanted  to  have  the  headstall.  "  Nay,  nay  I"  said  the  man, 
''there's  nothing  about  that  in  the  baigain;  and  beaides^ 
you  can't  have  the  headstall,  for  I've  other  boiaea  at  home 
to  bring  to  town  to-monow." 

So  each  went  his  way,  but  they  hadnt  gone  ht  befioie 
Jack  took  his  own  shape  and  ran  away,  and  idien  b» 
&th6r  got  home,  there  sat  Jack  in  the  ingle. 

Next  day  he  turned  himself  into  a  brown  bonsb  iod 
tnld  his  fiither  to  drive  him  to  the  fiur. 

"And  when  any  one  oomea  to  buy  me,  you  may  ask 
two  hundred  dollars  for  me— bell  give  that  and  traak  jtm. 
besides:  but  whatever  you  do,  and  however  much  you 
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drink*  don't  teget  to  tike  the  headstall  off  me^  ebe  yonU 
never  aet  eyes  on  xne  again.'* 

80  all  happened  as  he  had  said;  the  man  got  two 
handled  doDan  for  the  hoise  and  a  ^ass  of  drink  hesides^ 
and  irfien  tlie  bayer  and  aeUer  parted,  it  was  as  mnoh  aa 
he  ooold  do  to  lemember  to  take  off  the  headstall  But 
die  buyer  and  the  hone  hadn't  got  far  on  the  road  beftne 
Jaek  took  hb  own  shapes  and  when  the  man  got  home» 
there  sat  Jaok  in  the  ingle. 

The  third  day  it  waa  the  same  story  over  again;  the 
lad  tomed  ^i™—iif  inU)  a  black  hone^  and  told  his  fiither 
some  one  woold  oome  and  bid  three  hnndred  doOan  for 
hini,  and  fill  his  skin  with  meat  and  drink  besides;  but 
however  much  he  ate  or  drank,  he  was  to  mind  and  not 
forget  to  take  the  headstall  oS^  else  he*d  have  to  stay  with 
Ftttmer  Weathersky  all  his  life  long. 

*' No,  no;  111  not  faiget^  never  feer,**  said  the  man. 

So  when  he  oame  to  the  fidr,  he  got  three  hnndred 
doUaia  fbr  the  hone^  and  as  it  wasn't  to  be  a  dxy  baigain. 
Fanner  Weatheiaky  made  Um  diink  so  nmeh  that  he 
quite  tegot  to  take  the  headstall  off,  and  away  went 
Fiumer  Weathersky  wiUi  the  horse.  Now  when  he  had 
gone  a  little  way.  Fanner  Weathersky  thon^  he  wonld 
jnst  stop  and  have  another  ^aas  of  brandy ;  so  he  put  a 
barrsl  of  red-hot  nails  nnder  his  horse's  nose,  and  a  sisve 
of  oats  under  his  taO,  huQg  the  halter  upon  a  hook,  and 
went  into  the  inn.  So  the  horse  stood  thers^  and  stamped 
and  pawed,  and  snorted  and  leared.  Just  then  out  came  a 
lassie,  who  thou^t  it  a  shame  to  treat  a  horse  so. 

*  Oh,  poor  beastie,"  she  said,  "what  a  cruel  master  you 
must  have  to  treat  you  so,**  and  as  she  said  this  she  pulled 
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the  halter  off  the  hook,  80  that  the  hoiae  mjghfe  torn  nmod 
and  taste  the  oats. 

<<  I'm  ajtkb  tou,**  xoaied  Fanner  Weatfieralqr,  wbo  oaina 
roshing  out  of  the  door. 

But  the  hoise  had  already  shaken  off  the  headstall,  and 
jumped  into  a  duok-pond,  where  he  tamed  himaelf  into  a 
tiny  fish.  In  went  Farmer  Weatheisky  after  him,  and 
tamed  himaelf  into  a  great  pike.  Then  Jack  tamed  him- 
self into  a  doYO,  and  Farmer  Weathenkymade  himaelf  into 
a  hawk,  and  chased  and  atmck  at  the  doTe.  But  jnat  then 
a  Princess  stood  at  the  window  of  the  palace  and  saw  this 
straggle. 

"  Ah  1  poor  dove,"  she  cried,  ''if  you  only  knew  wbti  I 
know,  you'd  fly  to  me  through  this  window." 

So  the  doYe  came  flying  in  through  the  window,  and 
tumed  itself  into  Jack  again,  who  told  his  own  tale. 

'*  Turn  yourself  into  a  gold  ring,  and  put  youiaalf  on 
my  finger,"  said  the  Princess. 

"Nay,  nayl"  said  Jack,  ''thatll  never  do,  for  then 
Farmer  Weathersky  will  make  the  King  sick,  and  then 
thereH  be  no  one  who  can  make  him  well  again  till  Farmer 
Weathersky  comes  and  cures  him,  and  then,  for  his  fee 
hell  ask  for  that  gold  ring." 

"  Then  111  say  I  had  it  from  my  mother,  and  can't  pari 
with  it^"  said  the  Princess. 

Well,  Jack  tumed  himself  into  a  gold  ring,  and  pot 
himself  on  the  Princess'  finger,  and  so  Farmer  Weathersky 
couldn't  get  at  him.  But  then  folkwed  what  the  lad  had 
foretold;  the  King  fell  sick,  and  there  wasn't  a  doctor  in 
the  kingdom  who  could  cure  him  till  Farmer  Weathersky 
came,  and  he  asked  for  the  ring  off  the  Princess*  finger  for 
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Ui  te.  So  the  King  aent  a  meflsengar  to  the  Pxinoess  Ibr 
the  nog;  but  the  PrinoaM  add  the  wouldn't  part  with  it^ 
her  mother  had  left  it  her.  When  the  King  heaid  that^  he 
flew  into  a  iage»  and  aaid  he  would  have  the  ring,  whoerer 
left  it  lo  her. 

MWeD,**  aaid  the  Prinoaai^  "ift'a  no  good  being  oroat 
about  it  I  oan^  get  it  ol(  and  if  joo  mnat  have  the  ring 
you  mnat  take  my  finger  too.** 

«If  yoall  let  me  try.  Ill aoon  get  the  ring  off,**  aaid 
Fanner  Weatheiaky. 

««NOp  thanka,  IH  toy  myael^''  aaid  the  Prinoeaa^  and 
ilew  off  to  the  giate  and  put  aahea  on  her  finger.  Then 
the  ring  dipped  off  and  waa  loet  among  the  aahea.  So 
Fanner  Weathersky  tamed  himaelf  into  a  cook,  who 
acratdied  and  peoked  after  the  ring  in  the  grate,  till  he 
waa  np  to  the  eaia  in  adiea.  Bnt  while  he  waa  doing  thia, 
Jade  tomed  himaelf  into  a  fox,  and  bit  off  the  oock'a  head, 
and  80  if  the  Efil  One  waa  in  Fanner  Weatheiaky,  it  ia  all 
over  with  him  now. 


LORD  PETER 

OvcB  oo  a  time  there  waa  a  poor  conple,  and  they  bad 
nothing  in  the  worid  bat  three  aona.  What  the  namea  the 
two  elder  had  I  can^t  aay,  but  the  yoongeat  he  waa  called 
Peter.  So  when  their  father  and  mother  died,  the  aona 
were  to  ahaie  what  waa  left,  bnt  there  waa  nothing  hot  a 
porridge-poti  a  griddle,  and  a  cat. 
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The  ddeit,  who  was  to  htTO  flat  ohoioe^  he  took  the 
pot;  ''for,'*  said  he^  ''whenever  I  lend  the  pet  to  any  ooe 
to  boil  poBidge^  I  oan  alwa^  get  leave  to  Bcaoape  it* 

The  aeooDd  took  the  griddle;  "  fior,"  said  he^ "  wfaenew 
I  lend  it  to  any  one,  111  alwaya  get  a  monel  of  doac^  to 
make  abaDnook." 

Bat  the  yonngest,  he  had  no  chflioe  laft  him ;  if  he  wai 
to  choose  anything  it  must  be  the  oat 

"Well,*' said  he, ''if  I  lend  the  cat  to  any  one  I  ahan^ 
get  much  by  that;  for  if  pnaay  gets  a  diop  of  mjlk.  ahell 
want  it  all  henel£  Still,  I'd  beat  take  her  eloog  with 
me;  I  shouldn't  like  her  to  go  about  here  and  atarvei.'' 

So  the  bvothera  went  out  into  the  wodd  to  try  thair 
Inok,  and  each  took  Ua  own  way;  but  when  the  yonqgeat 
had  gone  a  while,  the  Oat  said, — 

'' Now  yoa  diaU  have  a  good  toBi,  beoaaae  yoa  woaldnt 
let  me  stay  behind  in  the  old  cottage  and  atarva  Kow, 
I'm  ofT  to  the  wood  to  lay  hold  of  a  flue  Iht  head  of  gaauk 
and  then  yon  mnst  go  up  to  the  king's  palaoe  that  yon  ass 
yonder,  and  say  you  are  come  with  a  little  prssent  fixr  the 
king;  and  when  he  asks  who  sends  it^  yon  must  say, 'Why, 
who  should  it  be  from  but  Lord  Peterf  "* 

Well,  Peter  hadnt  waited  long  befiire  beok  came  the 
Oat  with  a  reindeer  from  the  wood ;  she  had  jumped  np  on 
the  reindeer's  head,  between  his  horns,  and  said, "  If  yoo 
don't  go  straight  to  the  king's  pelaoe  111  daw  your  eyes 
out 

So  the  xeindeer  had  to  go  whether  he  Ukad  it  or  na 

And  when  Peter  got  to  the  palaoe  he  went  into  the 
kitchen  with  the  deer,  and  said, — ^"Here  I'm  come  with  a 
little  present  for  the  King,  if  he  won't  deapiae  if 
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Hmq  the  Kiqg  ipent  out  into  tlie  Idtoheo,  and  whoa  ha 
Mw  the  fine  phunp  raindeer,  he  waa  rerj  ^ad 

*  Bot^  nqr  dear  friend,''  heaaid,  ''whointhewoddiait 
flMft  aenda  me  aooh  a  fine  gift  }** 

''Ohr  said  Peter,  "who  ahoold  send  it  bnt  Loid 
FMer." 

''LoidPeterl  Lord  Peterr  said  the  King.  ^'Praytdl 
me  where  he  Uvea;"  for  he  thouc^t  it  a  ahame  not  to  know 
80  great  a  man*  Bat  that  was  jnat  what  the  kd  wouldn't 
tell  him ;  he  datrent  do  it.  he  said,  beoanae  his  master  had 
forbidden  him. 

So  the  King  gaTe  him  a  good  fait  of  money  to  drink  his 
heaUh,  and  bade  him  be  aura  and  say  all  kind  of  pretty 
thinss^  and  manr  tf»^t*v«  tot  the  wwagnt  to  his  maittftr  whei 
hegothoma 

Ne3[t  day  the  Gat  went  again  into  the  wood,  and 
juim>ed  up  on  a  r8d«-d8er^a  head,  and  sat  between  hia  hotna, 
and  fovoed  him  to  go  to  the  palaftft.  Then  Peter  went  again 
into  the  kitchen,  and  said  he  waa  come  with  a  little  present 
for  the  King,  if  he  wonld  be  pleased  to  take  it  And  the 
King  waa  atill  more  ^ad  to  get  the  red-deer  than  he  had 
been  to  get  the  reindeer,  and  aaked  again  irfio  it  waa  that 
asnt  so  fine  a  preaent. 

*Why, it's  Lord  Peter,  of  couae,"  said  the  lad;  bat 
when  the  King  wanted  to  know  where  Lord  Peter  lived,  he 
got  the  same  anawer  as  the  day  before ;  and  this  day»  too, 
he  gave  Peter  a  good  lamp  of  money  to  dzink  hia  health 
with. 

The  third  day  the  Oat  came  with  an  elk.  And  so  when 
Peter  got  into  the  pelaoe-kitchen,  and  said  he  had  a  little 
present  for  the  King,  if  he'd  be  pleaaed  to  take  it^  the 
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Sling  oame  oat  at  once  into  the  kitchen;  and  when  he  saw 
the  grand  big  elk,  he  was  so  glad  he  soaroe  knew  idiich  leg 
to  stand  on;  and  this  day,  too,  he  gave  Peter  manj  many 
more  doUais— at  least  a  hundred.  He  wished  nflw»  ooaoe  for 
all,  to  know  where  this  Lord  Peter  lived,  and  asked  and  aakffd 
about  this  thing  and  that,  but  the  lad  said  he  daren't  say 
for  his  master's  sake,  who  had  strictly  forbidden  him  to  tell. 

''Well,  then,"  said  the  EJng,  ''beg  Lord  Peter  to  coma 
and  see  me." 

Yes,  the  lad  would  take  that  message;  but  when  Pefesr 
got  out  into  the  yard  again,  and  met  the  Oat,  he  said, — 

"A  pretty  scrape  you've  got  me  into  now,  for  here's  the 
King,  who  wants  me  to  come  and  see  him,  and  you  know 
I've  nothing  to  go  in  but  these  rags  I  stand  and  walk  in." 

"Oh,  don*t  be  afinid  about  that^"  said  the  Oat;  "in 
three  days  you  diaU  have  ooaob  and  hones,  and  fine  dotheik 
so  fine  that  the  gold  fidls  from  them,  and  then  you  may  go 
and  see  the  King  veiy  welL  But  mind,  whatever  yon  see 
in  the  King's  palace,  you  must  say  you  have  far  finer  and 
grander  things  of  your  own.    Don^t  foiget  that" 

No,  no,  Peter  would  bear  that  in  mind,  never  fear. 

So  when  three  days  were  over,  the  Oat  came  Willi  a 
coach  and  horses,  and  dothes,  and  all  that  Peter  wanted, 
and  altogether  it  was  as  grand  as  anything  you  ever  set  eyes 
on;  so.  off  he  set^  and  the  Cat  ran  alongside  the  coach.  The 
King  met  him  well  and  graciously;  but  whatever  tiis 
King  offered  him,  and  whatever  he  showed  him,  Peter  said, 
'twas  all  very  well,  but  he  had  tu  finer  and  better  thiogp 
in  his  own  house.  The  King  seemed  not  quite  to  belieTe 
this,  but  Peter  stuck  to  what  he  said,  and  at  last  the  King 
got  so  angry,  he  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer. 
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''Kow  111  go  home  wiUi  yon,"  he  mid,  ''and  aae  if  ifc 
be  tnie  what  ToaVe  been  telliog  me^  tbet  you  have  ftr 
flner  end  better  thiqgi  of  your  own.  But  if  yoaVe  been 
teDing  a  peek  of  liea,  Heayen  hdp  yon,  that'a  all  I  •ay.'* 

''Noir,  yon 'to  got  me  into  a  fine  eompeb'*  aaid  PMer  to 
the  Oat^^'for  here's  the  Kiogoomiqg  home  with  me ;  bat 
my  home»  that's  not  so  easy  to  find,  I  tfainL** 

*Ohl  never  mind,"  said  the  Oat;  "only  do  yon  dme 
after  me  as  I  ran  before." 

Soofftheyaet;  first  Peter,  iriio  drove  after  Us  Ost^  and 
then  the  King  and  all  his  oonrt 

Bat  when  they  had  driven  a  good  bit^  they  oame  to  a 
great  flook  of  fine  sheep,  that  had  wool  so  long  it  shnost 
touched  the  ground. 

"If  youll  only  say,"  said  the  Oat  to  the  ahepheri, 
*  tUa  fiook  of  sheep  belong  to  Lord  Peter,  when  the  King 
asks  you,  IH  give  you  this  silver  spoon,"  iHiioh  she  had 
taken  with  her  from  the  King's  palaoa 

Tes»  he  waa  willing  enoo^  to  do  that  So  when  the 
Kiitf  came  up^  he  said  to  the  lad  who  watched  the  sheep^*^ 

*  Wen,  I  never  saw  so  laige  and  fine  a  flook  of  aheep  in 
mylife!    Whose  is  it^  my  little  lad  ?" 

"*  Why,"  said  the  lad,  "whooe  should  it  be  but  Laid 
Petei's?" 

A  little  while  after  th^  came  to  a  grsat^  grsat  herd  of 
fine  brindled  kine,  who  were  all  ao  slsek  the  sun  shone  tnm 
them. 

*«  If  youll  only  aay,"  said  the  Os*  to  tfie  neat-herd,  «*  this 
herd  is  Lord  Peter'%  when  the  King  asks  you,  Illgive  you 
this  silver  ladle ;"  and  the  ladle  too  she  had  taken  from  die 
King^s  palace. 
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"  Yesy  with  all  my  heait^*  said  thu  neat-nerd 

So  when  the  King  came  np^  he  was  qinfce  amaied  at  the 
fine  fiEit  herd,  fiyr  aooh  a  heid  he  had  never  aeen  befon^  and 
so  he  aaked  the  neat-heid  who  owned  Ihose  hrindled  kma 

''Why,  who  ahomld  own  them  bat  Lord  Peter?"  said 
tlie  neat-heid. 

So  they  went  on  a  little  fiuther,  and  came  to  a  greats 
great  diore  of  hanea»  the  fineat  you  ever  saw,  six  of  each 
CQlonr,  bay,  and  black,  and  brown,  and  cheatnut 

''  If  youll  only  say  fliie  drove  of  horsea  ia  Lord  Peter's 
when  the  King  aaks  you,"  said  the  CSat,  "  111  give  you  this 
silver  stoop ;"  and  the  stoop  too  she  had  taken  from  the 
palace. 

Yes,  the  lad  was  willing  enough;  and  so  when  the 
King  came  np,  he  was  quite  amazed  at  the  giand  drove  <A 
horses,  for  the  matches  of  aooh  hones  he  had  never  yet  aet 
eyes  on,  he  said. 

So  he  asked  the  lad  who  watched  them,  whoae  an  theee 
hladks^  and  bays^  and  browns^  and  cheatnuts  were. 

''Whoae  should  they  be,"  said  the  hKl,  "*  bat  Lord  PeteKa  r  ' 

So  when  they  had  gone  agood  bit  &ither,  they  came  to 
a  castle ;  first  there  waa  a  gate  of  tin,  and  next  a  gate  of 
ailver,  and  next  a  gate  of  gold.  The  castle  itself  waa  of  ailver, 
and  so  daialing  white»  that  it  quite  hurt  one's  eyes  to  look 
at  in  the  aunbeama  which  ftU  on  it  just  as  they  reached  iL 

So  they  went  into  it^  and  the  Oat  told  Peter  to  aay  thia 
was  his  house.  As  for  the  casde  inside,  it  was  far  finer 
than  it  looked  outside^  for  everything  was  pure  gold, — 
chairs,  and  taUes,  and  benches,  and  alL  And  when  the 
King  had  gone  all  over  it,  and  seen  eveiything  high  and 
low,  he  got  quite  shameful  and  downcast 
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''TeSp'heMidatlast;  *« Lend  Peter  hat  emTthing  £u 
finer  then  I  heift^  there'e  no  gpuMeying  thet^"  end  ao  he 
winted  to  be  off  home  agpin. 

But  Peter  bagged  him  to  atej  to  enpper,  end  the  King 
stayed,  but  he  wee  soar  and  enify  the  irhdle  tmei 

So  ee  thej  set  et  supper,  beok  oeoie  the  Trdl  who 
owned  the  oeet]e»  end  gave  such  a  gieet  knock  et  the  door. 

'*WHo'e  vme  baiino  mt  mbat  avd  DuinaMO  mr 
mAB  un  ewDix  in  hbbb  f "  voeied  out  the  TroD. 

As  soon  as  the  0^  heexd  Hmt,  she  ran  down  to  the 
gate. 

<«Stop  a  btt^*  she  said,  ''and  111  tell  yon  how  the 
fiurmer  sets  to  woik  to  get  in  his  winter  rya** 

And  so  she  told  him  such  along  story  about  the  winter 
lye. 

"Fiiit  of  all,  you  see,  he  ploughs  his  fleM,  And  then  he 
dnngi  itk  and  then  he  plough  it  again,  and  then  he  hanows 
it;*  and  so  she  went  on  tQl  the  son  roee. 

"  Oh,  do  look  behind  yon,  and  there  yoall  eee  sooh  a 
lovely  lady,"  said  the  Cat  to  the  TrolL 

So  the  Troll  turned  nmnd,  and,  of  course,  es  soon  as 
he  saw  the  son  he  boxst 

**Now  ell  this  is  yonia,"  said  the  Oat  to  Lord  PMer. 
"  Now,  yon  most  out  off  my  head ;  tfaat'a  all  I  aek  for  what 
I  have  done  for  yoo." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Lotd  Peter,  *I11  never  do  eny  sooh 
thing,  that's  flat** 

"IfyondonX"  said  the  Oat,  "see  if  I  don*tokw  yov 
eyesont** 

Well,  eo  Loid  Peter  had  to  do  it»  tboogh  it  ww  eoie 
against  his  wiU.    He  eat  off  the  Cat* s  head,  bat  then  and 
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then  she  became  the  loyeliest  Princefls  yoa  erer  aet  eyes  an, 
and  Lord  Peter  fell  in  love  with  her  at  onoe. 

"  Yea,  all  thia  greatnoao  waa  mine  firBt^"  aaid  the  Priniw. 
"  but  a  TroU  bewitched  me  to  be  a  Oat  in  yonr  fiithei^ 
and  mothei^a  cottage.  Now  yon  may  do  aa  you  pLeaao, 
whether  yon  take  me  aa  your  queen  or  not^  for  you  are  now 
king  over  all  thia  realm.** 

Well,  well,  there  waa  little  doabt  Lord  Peter  would  be 
willing  enongh  to  have  her  aa  hia  queen,  and  eo  there  wis 
a  wedding  that  lasted  eight  whole  days,  and  a  feast  besideB, 
and  after  it  waa  over  I  stayed  no  bnger  with  Lord  Peter 
and  hia  lovely  queen,  and  so  I  cant  aay  anythiog  more 
about  them. 


THE  SEVEN  FOAI& 

Okcx  on  a  time  there  waa  a  poor  couple  who  lived  in  a 
wretched  hut^  tut  tut  away  in  the  wood.  How  they  lived 
I  can't  tell,  but  Fm  aure  it  wae  from  hand  to  moutli,  and 
hard  work  even  then ;  but  they  had  three  eona^  and  the 
youngest  of  them  waa  Boote,  of  ooniae  for  he  did  little  elae 
than  lie  there  and  poke  about  in  the  aahea. 

So  one  day  the  eldest  lad  said  he  would  go  out  to  eaa 
his  bread,  and  he  aoon  got  leave,  and  wandered  out  int» 
the  world.  There  he  walked  and  walked  tlie  whole  day, 
and  when  evening  drew  in,  he  came  to  a  king^a  palaoe,  and 
there  atood  the  King  out  on  the  steps,  and  aaked  whither  he 
waa  bound. 
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*0h,  I m  going  abofut^  lookiiig  after  a  plaoe,"*  said  the 
lad. 

*"  Will  7Q«  aerva  me  T"  aakad  the  Kin^  "  and  watoh  my 
aeren  fbala.  If  yon  can  watch  them  one  whole  day,  and 
ten  me  at  nig^  what  they  eat  and  what  they  drink,  you 
ahall  hate  the  Pxinoeaa  to  wife,  and  half  my  kingdom; 
but  if  yoa  can\  in  cat  three  redat^peaont  of  your  back. 
Do  yon  hear?" 

Tee^  that  was  an  easy  taak,  the  lad  thought;  he'd  do 
that  fMt  enough,  never  fear. 

So  next  T^*'"^  as  soon  as  the  fiiat  peep  of  dawn 
earner  tiie  Kiq^a  enarimian  let  oat  the  aeren  foals.  Away 
they  went^  and  the  lad  after  them.  Yoa  may  liuicy  how 
they  tore  over  hill  and  dale,  tfaroo^  bosh  and  bog.  When 
the  lad  had  ron  ao  a  long  time,  he  began  to  get  weary,  and 
when  he  had  held  on  a  while  longer,  he  had  more  than  enough 
of  Ua  watching  and  just  there^  he  came  to  a  deft  in  a  roo^ 
niMve  an  old  hag  sat  and  span  with  a  distaif.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  the  lad,  irfio  was  ronning  after  the  foals  till  the 
sweat  ran  down  hie  brow,  this  old  hag  bawled  oat^ — 

"Ctame  hither,  oome  hither,  my  pretty  son,  and  let  me 
eomb  your  hair." 

Tes^  the  lad  waa  willing  enoiq^;  so  he  sat  down  in 
the  deft  of  the  rode  with  the  dd  hsg,  and  laid  his  head  on 
her  lapb  and  she  oombed  his  hair  all  day  whilst  he  ky 
there^  and  stntched  his  lasy  bones. 

80^  when  ereniflg  drew  on,  the  lad  wanted  to  go  away. 

« I  may  jost  as  wdl  toddle  straight  home  now,"  said 
hs^  "iv  it's  no  Qse  my  going  back  to  the  palace," 

"Stop  a  bit  till  it's  dadc,"  said  the  dd  hag,  " and  then 
the  king^s  Ibals  will  peas  by  here  again,  and  then  yoa  can 
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nm  home  witii  them,  and  then  no  one  iriSL  know  that  yw 
have  lain  here  all  day  long,  instead  of  watching  the  fbik" 

So,  when  they  came,  she  gave  the  lad  a  flaak  of  witar 
and  a  olod  of  tiiz£  Thoee  he  was  to  show  tc  Om  King^ 
and  say  that  was  what  his  seren  foals  ate  and  diaak. 

''Haye  you  watdhed  troe  and  well  the  idioie  diy, 
now?"  asked  the  King,  when  the  lad  oame  befaie  him  m 
the  evening. 

"Yes,  I  sfaoold  think  so,"  said  the  lad. 

^Then  you  can  tell  me  what  my  seven  foals  eat  and 
diink,"  said  the  King. 

Tes!"  and  so  the  lad  pnlled  oat  the  flaak  of  water 
and  the  olod  of  torf ,  which  the  old  hag  had  giTn  hioL 

"Here  yon  see  their  meat,  and  here  you  see  theb 
drink,**  said  the  lad. 

But  then  the  King  saw  plain  enough  how  he  had 
watched,  and  he  got  so  wioth,  he  ordered  his  men  to  ehsse 
him  away  home  on  the  spot;  but  first  they  were  to  eul 
three  red  stripes  out  of  his  hack,  and  rub  salt  into  tiism. 
So  when  the  lad  got  home  again,  you  may  Iknoy  whit  a 
temper  he  was  in.  He'd  gone  out  once  to  get  a  place,  be 
said,  but  he'd  never  do  so  again. 

Next  day  the  aeoond  son  said  he  would  go  out  into  the 
worid  to  tiy  his  Inok.  His  father  and  mother  said  *'No^' 
and  bade  him  look  at  his  brother^s  back;  but  the  lad 
wouldn't  give  in;  he  held  to  his  own,  and  at  last  he  got 
leave  to  go,  and  set  otL  So  when  he  had  walked  the 
whole  day»  he,  too,  came  to  the  King's  palace.  There  stood 
the  King  out  on  the  steps,  and  asked  whither  he  was 
bound ;  and  when  the  lad  said  he  was  looking  about  ftr  a 
place,  the  King  said  he  might  have  a  place  there,  and 
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witok  his  Mm  fbda.  But  the  Euig  laid  down  tiia  nine 
pnnishiiiBnt^  ud  tba  mbm  nwiid,  ••  he  had  BottM  tn  hii 
brother.  WeD,  the  kd  was  wiDiog  enoa^;  he  took  the 
place  at  ooBoe  ivith  the  Sjqgt  te  he  lihoq^  he*d  eoon 
watoh  the  fbali^  and  tell  the  Kfa^  what  thej  ate  aal 
diank. 

So,  in  the  giaj  of  tiie  mnmiqft  the  ^wadiman  let  oak 
the  aerea  totla^  and  off  theif  went  igain  Ofw  UQ  and  date 
and  the  lad  after  them.  Bui  tiie  aame  thh^  happened  ta 
Kitn  gA  hmA  Ka^n^i  Ima  hnlhflr.    When  he  had  ran  after 

the  foala  a  long  kog  tm%  till  he  wae  both  wann  and 
weaiy,  he  paaMd  hj  the  oleft  in  a  rook,  where  an  old  hag 
aat  and  apan  with  a  diatall^  and  ahe  bawled  out  to  tht 

"  Gome  hither,  oome  hitliK  nr  netfer  •"»  and  let  me 
oomb  your  hatr." 

^lat  the  lad  thouaht  a  oaod  ft^ft"^  ao  he  let  the  fiiala 
ran  on  their  waj,  and  mt  down  in  the  deft  with  tiie  old 
h^  There  he  aat^  and  there  he  laj,  taking  hia  eaee,  and 
ttratohi^g  hia  la^  bonea  the  whole  day. 

When  the  fcab  came  back  at  njghtfcll,  he  too  goi  a 
flaakof  water  and  dod  of  toif  from  the  dd  hag  to  diow  tc 
the  Hag,    Bat  whm  the  i^^"g  aaked  the  lad, 

"  Oan  70a  tell  me  now  what  my  aeven  foala  eat  and 
<<yt«v  f "  fiyji  tfift  lud  poUod  oot  the  flaik  and  the  dod,  *"^ 
fliid, 

"Hereyoa  aee  their  meat^  and  here  yoa  aee  their 
diink,"— 

Thn  the  Kiiiig  got  wioth  again,  and  ordered  them  to 
oat  three  red  atiE^ea  oot  of  the  lad'a  book,  and  rob  aalk  in, 
and  ehaae  him  home  that  very  minote.    And  ao  when  the 
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lad  got  bomdplie  aba  told  howliahad  floed^and  adite 
had  gone  evt  oiiee  to  gel  a  jbice,  bet  he'd  nefw  db  ae  tnj 


The  third  daj  Booto  wanted  to  aefe  out;  he  had  a  ^mt 
auBd  to  tij  and  waMt  th»  aevwi  Ibalfl^  he  aaid.  Tto 
othen  langihed  at  him,  and  made  game  of  him»  sayio^— 

"*  When  ive  teed  80  31,  yoall  do  it  bettee— «  fine  joke; 
yen  looi:  like  ft— yon,  who  have  never  done  aojfluii^  bnl 
lie  there  aid  pake  about  in  the  aahcm* 

''Yea^*  aaid  Booto;  ''I  dont  see  why  I  aheddttll  g\ 
for  I  Ve  got  it  into  my  head;  and  ean^  get  ft  out  again." 

And  80,  in  qpiteof  aUthejeenof  liie  oIIhb  and  Ika 
pmyen  of  the  old  people^  lliete  waa  no  het^  ftr  ft^  aai 
Booto  set  out 

So  after  he  had  walloed  the  whole  day,  he  too  eame  it 
dnak  to  flie  King^s  palaoe.  Iheze  atood  the  Stag  ont  ea 
the  alepa^  and  aaked  whither  he  waa  boond. 

''Oh,"  aaid  Bootes  ''I'm  gab^  about  8eeii«  if  I  cae 
hear  of  a  nlaoe." 

"Whenoe  do  you  oome  thenf*  aaid  the  IDo^  tat  hi 
wanted  to  know  a  little  more  about  tikem  betee  he  took 
any  one  into  Ub  eerviee. 

So  Booto  eaid  whenoe  he  eamei  and  how  he  waa  brollMr 
to  thoae  two  who  had  watohed  the  Kiag^a  aeren  fbala^  and 
ended  by  aaking  if  he  mjg^  tiy  to  watch  them  neoet  day. 

"  Oh,  atnff!"  eaid  the  King,  for  he  got  qute  cioeB  if  hi 
even  thonght  of  them;  "if  you're  brother  to  thoae  two 
yon'te  not  worth  mnoh.  111  be  boond.  IVe  had  enoo^  of 
sneh  eoampe.** 

"Wen,"^  said  Booto;  *batainoeIVeoQme8oltt;Inii7 
jnat  as  well  gel  leave  to  tiy,  I  tDOu"* 
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•Ok^vnTwA;  wilh  all  aj  bMil^*  «iA  tht  Sii^  *  if 
jwi  imB  hK9B  jon  bMk  iiifi^  yoaVs  qpiti  mlooaa* 
*Fd  HMk  nihv  hifv  Ike  Mdmh^*  add  Bootn 
80  Mil  MDoivK  ai  gny  if  dsvB,  tiki  Midhmiii  kt  OQl 

fliio^l^  badi  and  bc^  tad  Boots  bdriDd  ItMBL  Aad  w 
ivkMhotoahadiimaloi«wkfli^koonMto  ttMokft  in 
the  nok  iriMn  liio  oil  hiy  Ml  qpfaauBV  aft  k«  diiML   80 

aha  kralid  ooft  to  BoatM- 

"Ooaaa  Uftai^  aflna  UliMt  ai^  IMt^  aoil^aBd  laft  sa 


"Dornl  jon  iridb  jm  Mgr  oaldi  sat*  aaUL  Booto. 
*  Damlk  Tonniih  JOT  aM(f  aatoh  ma  t  *  aa  ka  MR  ala^g  loap* 
im^  and  jn^im^  and  holdiag  on  bj  om  of  Ika  IsaV  tailk 
jUd  lAOTkaliadgoftiraa  paafetha  cUlin  «ha  look;  tiia 
jiia^Ml  tinliiiil 

""Jnqpi^oAiaijr  baak;aiy  kd,  lor  waNM  a  k*f  vay 
kalDMOTataL* 

80  Boofti  JOBOBad  «p  OB  kii  baak. 

80  tkqr  want  on,  and  on,  a  ki^  kog  iraj; 

"Bo joaaaaaiqrtki^giiovt"  oaidttiaiDaL 

"Ho^"  aaidBootn 

80  tkqr  want  on  a  good  bit  iiutiMt; 

"Do  jOTaaaaBTtU^gnoiwr  aakadOakaL 

"Obnob'iaidihakd 

80  wbea  tkqr  bad  gone  a  giaat^  gnat  waj 
aua  I  oant  taD  bow  fai^— tka  ftal  aakad 

"  Do  700  aaa  anytbiog  nov  t" 

"Tail''  aaU  Book;  "mm  I  aaa  anmrthii^  ttal  kaka 
iAitaH«i*  lfl»  >^  kll,  1>«  Ui«di  traak* 

"Tail*  aaidlka foal;  « wa'te goii« into  tkift tnudL^ 
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So  when  thay  got  to  the  trunk,  the  eldest  fisal  took  aad 
poshed  it  on  one  Bide»  and  then  they  saw  a  dooridiere  it 
had  stood,  and  inside  the  door  iinu  a  litde  loom,  and  in  the 
loom  theie  was  sosioe  anything  bat  a  litde  fissplaee  aal 
one  or  two  benches ;  bat  behind  the  door  hnng  a  great  ras^ 
swoid  and  a  little  pitdher. 

«  Oan  you  brandish  the  sword  t"*  said  the  fbals ;  "ttj.' 

So  Boots  tried,  bat  he  ooaldnt;  then  th^  made  him 
take  a  poll  at  the  pitcher;  first  onoe»  then  twioe,  and  then 
tfaricOi  and  then  he  conld  wield  it  like  anything. 

^'Tes,"  said  the  foals,  ''now  yoa  may  take  the  swotd 
with  yoa,  and  with  it  yoa  most  oat  off  all  oar  seven  heads 
on  yoor  wedding-day,  and  then  well  be  princes  agun  as  we 
were  befine.  For  we  axe  brottiers  of  that  Prinoeai  iriioB 
yoa  are  to  have  when  yoa  can  tell  the  King  lAat  we  est 
and  drink;  bat  anogly  Troll  has  thrown  tins  shape  Ofer 
OS.  Now  mind,  when  yon  have  hewn  off  om  heada,  to  take 
oare  to  lay  each  head  at  the  tail  of  the  trunk  idiioh  h 
beloDged  to  before,  and  then  the  spell  will  have  no  man 
power  over  us." 

Yes^  Boots  promised  all  that^  and  then  on  they  went 

And  when  thqr  had  tntvelled  a  lox^  long  way,  the  foal 
asked, — 

*'Do  yoa  see  anything?** 

'^No,"  said  Boots. 

So  they  tntvelled  a  good  bit  stilL 

"And  now?"  asked  the  foaL 

*No,  I  see  nothing,"  said  Boots. 

So  they  travelled  many  many  miles  again,  over  hill 
and  dale. 

'^  Now  then,"  said  the  foal, "  do  you  see  anything  mam  f* 
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"Tet,*  nid  Boolik  'now  I  we  tomethmg  like  a  Una 
«'T6i^"  Mid  tiM  foal,  ""thil'a  a  nvar  iraVe  got  to 


OwtliaxiTerwaaaUM^gniidlvUlga;  aadviieiitlMj 
bad  got  cfftr  to  the  otiiar  aklei  thflj  tnTaOad  on  a  koit  I^ 
wi^.    At  laat  Hia  Ibal  aakad  agib 

« If  Boola  didAt  iaa  ai^jiliii«  r 

**  Tei^  tide  time  he  aaw  acAnflUiii^  that  lookad  Uaek  fur 
fkff  awm7»  jiHt  aa  thoa|^  it  were  a  dmvoh  steeple.'* 

""Tei^*  add  the  IbaL  "that's  where  weVe  gafa^  to  turn 
in." 

So  when  the  foab  got  into  the  chniohyaid,  thsj  became 
men  agpin,  and  looked  like  Pnnoss,  with  snob  Ifaie  dothea 
that  it  gHrtaned  from  them;  and  ao  thej  went  intoflie 
ehueh»  and  took  the  bread  and  wine  from  the  priest  who 
stood  at  the  altar.  And  Boots  he  went  in  too ;  bot  when 
the  priest  had  laid  his  hands  on  the  Prinoes^  and  given 
thsm  the  blessii^  thflj  went  out  of  theehnroh  agvdn,  and 
Boots  went  out  too ;  bat  he  took  with  Urn  a  ilaskof  wine 
sodawata:  And  aa  soon  aa  erer  the  seven  Prinoes  oame 
out  into  the  dhuohyaid,  tber  wen  turned  i«<^>  foals  sgafn, 
and  ao  Boots  got  up  on  the  badk  of  the  yoongest^  and  so 
thflj  an  went  beek  the  same  waj  that  thsj  had  oome ;  only 
thej  went  mnelv  mobh  ht/bu.  Fimt  thej  eroesed  the 
bridge^  nest  tii^f  passed  the  tnmk^and  then  thsj  passed 
the  old  hai^  who  est  at  the  oleft  and  qpan,  and  th^  went 
bj  her  eo  ft^t^  that  Boots  oooldnt  hear  what  the  old  bag 
scrseohed  after  him;  bat  he  heard  so  much  as  to  know  she 
waa  in  an  awfcl  ngOi 

It  waa  almost  dark  when  thej  got  book  to  the  palaoeb 
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and  the  King  himaelf  stood  oat  on  flue  Meps  mad  wuM  fa 
them. 

"  HaVe  you  watehad  well  and  traa  tiM  wbokB  itBft* 
said  he  to  Boots. 

<<IVe  done  my  beet^"  antweiod  Boota. 

*"  Iben  yoa  can  ten  me  irliat  ny  Mven  Ibab  «t  aii 
drink,"  said  the  King. 

Then  Boots  polled  oat  the  flask  of  wine  and  tiie  vifa, 
and  showed  them  to  the  Sing.' 

**  Here  yoa  see  thenr  meat^  and  hera  yoa  see  tiienrdijiili;' 
said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Eing^  "'yoa  have  watdhed  farne  sad 
welD,  and  yoa  shsll  have  the  Princess  and  half  ths 
jongaom. 

So  they  made  ready  the  wedding-feast^  and  the  Kiog 
said  it  should  he  sach  a  grand  one»  it  rixndd  be  liie  islk  fa 
and  near. 

But  when  they  sat  down  to  the  bridal  feasts  Hie  bride- 
groom got  up  and  went  down  to  the  stable^  fcr  he  ssid 
he  had  f oigotten  something,  and  most  go  to  fetdh  it  And 
when  he  got  down  there,  he  did  as  the  feab  had  aaid»  aid 
hewed  their  heads  of^  all  seven,  the  eldest  fin^  and  the 
others  after  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  took  oare  to  hj 
each  head  at  the  tail  of  the  feal  to  wUoh  it  bsloqgod; 
and  as  he  did  this,  lo  I  they  all  became  Princes  i^hbl 

So  when  he  went  into  the  bridal  hall  with  the  ssffsa 
princes,  the  King  was  so  (^  he  both  kined  Boots  sad 
patted  him  on  the  back,  and  his  bride  was  alffl  mne  ^ 
of  him  than  she  had  been  befbre. 

"Half  the  kingdom  yoa  have  got  alieady,*  aaid  As 
King,  "and  the  other  half  yoa  shall  have  after  my  desth; 
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Cor  mj  warn  «n  mmij  get  thoBMbM  hud^  and 

Aadm^lOmmaa^  Hnmim  aiiib  tad  fim  aft  tfcMfc 
imiOlag.  Iipat«hMtoo;lMifciliMWMM>aM  toMn 
fopoorst;  and  io  I  got  nothii^  bok a  Ufe  o£  kiid  Ml 
teitl<r»  and  I  kid  it  dofVB  Oft  ihi«tov%  Ml  Um  iMwd  iras 
bank  aad  tlia  telkar  n^  aad  at  I  didat  fat  araft  tha 
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OvoB  oa  a  tima  than  waa  a  poor,  poor  widow,  who  had  an 
onljaon.  8Dia  dx^gsd  on  with  the  hogr  till  ha  bad  bean 
oanflnnadC  ^ad  than  aha  aaad  aha  ooaldn't  Coed  him  anj 
loqgv; ha mnit jwt go oQt and aam hia own bnad.  Sothe 
lad  waadand  out  into  the  wodd*  and  wlm  ha  had  walked 
a  daj  or  ao^  a  ataoga  man  met  him. 

''WhidMrawaj?'*  aikedthemaa. 

''Ol^  Fm  goiqg  out  into  the  wodd  to  tgf  and  gat  a 
pkoe^**  aaid  tl»  lad. 

**  Wm  yon  coma  and  aanra  ma  t*  «id  the  man. 

"  Oh  yai ;  jnat  aa  aoon  yon  aa  aigr  one  ataa^*  aaid  the  kd. 

"  WaO,  Tonll  have  a  good  pkoe  with  mab*  aaid  the  man ; 
"  for  yoall  oolj  baia  to  ka^  ma  oampan j,  and  do  nothiag 
at  all  alie  beaida" 

80  the  lad  stopped  with  him  and  livad  on  the  flit  of  the 
land,  both  in  meat  f^  Amnie^  mnA  }i§(i  little  ot  nrAit%ff  ^ 
do;  but  he  nerar  aaw  a  Itring  aool  in  that  man*a  hooia. 
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80  one  day  tke  man 

''Nbiw,  Fm  gdng  off  for  ei{^  dajB,  and  that  tune  joall 
hay  e  to  spend  here  all  aUtte ;  hot  70a  niiut  not  go  into  any 
one  of  these  four  rooms  here.  If  70a  do^  111  take  yonr  life 
when  I  ^Mwne  badk." 

''No,**  said  the  lad»—lie*d  be  sore  not  to  do  that  But 
when  the  man  had  been  gone  three  or  four  dajs^  the  lad 
oonldn't  bear  it  any  longer,  but  went  into  the  first  room, 
and  when  he  got  inside  he  looked  round,  but  he  saw  nothing 
but  a  shelf  over  the  door  where  a  bremUe-bash  rod  lay. 

"WeU,  indeed!"  thonglit  the  lad;  ""a  pretty  tUng  to 
forbid  my  seeing  this.* 

So  when  the  eight  days  were  oot^  the  man  came  homeb 
and  the  first  thing  he  said  was^ — 

**  Yon  have  n*t  been  into  any  of  these  rooms^  of  coorre  I' 

"No.  no;  that  I  havenV  said  the  lad. 

**  in  soon  see  that^"  said  the  man,  and  went  at  ooo» 
into  the  room  where  the  lad  had  been. 

''Nay,  bat  you  have  been  in  here,"  said  he ;  "and  noir 
you  shall  lose  your  life.'' 

Then  the  lad  bagged  and  prayed  so  hard  that  he  got  off 
with  hJB  lif Q,  but  the  man  gave  him  a  good  flirsahing.  And 
when  it  was  over  they  were  as  good  fidends  as  evei: 

Some  time  after  the  man  set  off  egain,  and  said  he 
should  be  away  fourteen  days;  but  before  he  went  he 
forbade  the  lad  to  go  into  any  of  the  rooms  he  had  not  bsea 
in  before;  as  for  that  he  had  been  in,  he  mi^ go  into  thst^ 
and  welooma  Well,  it  was  the  same  story  over  sgaiiv 
except  that  the  lad  stood  out  eight  days  before  he  went  in* 
In  this  room,  too^  he  saw  nothiqg  but  a  shelf  over  the  dooc; 
and  a  big  stone,  and  a  pitcher  of  water  on  it    "Well,  after 
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ail,  thnafb  iiok  nnioh  to  be  dbid  of  arf  flMing  bfln^* 
Hiehd. 

BqI  when  the  men  ceme  beok»  he  eeked  if  he  hed  bf>f 
ioto  eay  of  the  xoome.  No^  the  led  hedn^  done  enjtiung 
of  the  land. 

''WflD,  wen*  m  soon  eee  that^**  eud  the  men;  end 
when  he  eew  that  the  hd  hed  been  in  them  efter  ell»  he 

''Ah'  nowlllepeieyonnolopgar;  now 70a mnefe looe 
joorlifa* 

Bnt  the  kd  bqgged  and  prayed  far  himaelf  again,  and 
80  this  time  too  he  got  off  with  atripes ;  though  he  got  as 
many  aa  hie  akin  eonld  oany.  But  when  begot  sound  and 
well  again,  he  led  jnst  aa  eeiy  a  life  aa  erer,  and  he  and 
the  man  were  jnst  as  good  ftiendL 

So  a  while  after  the  man  waa  to  take  another  journey, 
and  now  he  said  he  should  be  away  three  weeks,  and  he 
forbade  the  lad  anew  to  go  into  the  third  room,  for  if  he 
went  in  there  he  mfg^t  j  nat  meke  19  hie  mind  at  onee  to  loee 
hia  life.  Then  after  fburieen  days  the  lad  oonldnlt  beer  it» 
but  orqpt  into  the  room,  but  he  saw  nothing  at  all  in  there 
but  a  trq^  door  on  the  floor;  end  when  he  lifted  it  np 
end  looked  down,  then  etood  a  great  oopper  oanldron  which 
bnbUed  and  boOed  away  down  there;  bot  he  saw  no  fire 
anderit 

« Wen,  I  should  jnst  like  to  know  if  Wu  hot^*  diOQ^t 
the  lad,  and  stnok  his  finger  down  into  the  broth,  end  when 
he  pulled  it  oat  egain,  lo  I  it  waa  gOded  all  orer.  So  the 
kd  aon^  end  aorubbed  it^  bat  the  gOding  wooldnt  go  oi( 
ao  he  bound  a  piece  of  lag  roand  it;  and  whsa  the  men 
back  and  asked  what  waa  the  matter  with  Ua  finger, 
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the  lad  said  he'd  gnren  il  smdi  a  bad  oat  Bok  1km 
toore  off  the  xag;  and  then  he  soon  saw  what  waa  tha: 
vvithlihe&igsr.  BhitliewatttedtokflllhakiirtjgMbtqt 
idien  be  wept  and  begged,  he  ooty  gttve  Ubi  aiMh  a  Ifenii^ 
ingthathehadtokeepUabedthxeedaja.  Alkrtiiatthi 
DMn  took  down  a  pet  ftom  the  wall,  aad  mbbed  him  ow 
with  same  ataff  out  of  it^  and  ao  the  lad  woe  aoood  aod 
fresh  aa  ever. 

%^  mftjup  m.  whiiA  thft  TiMffl  ftoftgd  off  agahi^  aad  thia  tinw 
he  was  to  be  away  a  mointh.  Bot  befiare  he  went^  he  aaid 
to  the  lad,  if  he  weat  into  the  fanth  loenii  he  mq^  gife  19 
all  hope  of  aaving  hia  life. 

Well,  the  lad  stood  oat  for  two  or  three  weehs,  bat  tihsn 
he  oonldnt  hold  oat  any  longer ;  heomstandwoaldgomto 
that  room,  and  so  in  he  stole.  Thereatood  a  gnat  blaek 
hoEse  tied  tip  in  a  stall  by  himselt  wiHi  a  manger  of  xad*hot 
ooals  at  hia  head,  and  a  trass  of  hay  at  hia  tail  Ihealhe 
lad  thought  this  all  wxong,  ao  he  dhaoged  them  abooft^  and 
put  the  hay  at  his  head.    Then  aaid  the  horaey — 

"*  Sinee  you  are  so  good  at  heart  as  to  let  me  have  aome 
food.  111  aet  you  free,  Oat  I  wilL  For  if  the  IMl  ooomi 
baok  and  finda  you  here,  hell  kill  yon  ontQ^^  Bot  now 
you  must  go  op  to  the  roor^  whioh  lies  just  enrer  tUs^  aad 
take  a  ooat  of  mail  out  of  those  that  hang  Aere ;  andasind, 
whatever  you  do,  dont  take  any  of  the  brig^  ones^  bat  the 
most  rosfy  of  all  you  seop  that's  the  one  to  take;  ondswoid 
aad  saddle  you  muat  dhooee  for  yoondf  joat  in  the  aaais 
way." 

SotheladdidaUthat;  bat  it  waa  a  heavy  loed  fer  his 
to  cany  them  all  down  at  onoe. 

When  he  oame  back,  the  Hone  told  him  to  pull  off  hii 
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elodwi  «Bd  gil  iflto  tlM  osddiM  irUoh  find  Mil  boiled  in 
the  oCh«  lOQHL  ud  tallie  IdnMlf  then.  *If  I  do." 
«ioi^tt»lid,«IehdllDokn«ipAilfrig)itr  botiiren 
tkel^hedideebewaetoU  SoirhenliehiidlehmhlilMtt, 
lie  beoeiM  eo  bMdMBiB  end  deik;  ead  ee  ltd  end  iriilte  ee 
mXSk  fad  Uood,  •"^  oMeh  etraunr  ^f"  he  hed  been 


*I>e  yon  feel  eaj  njiimt*  eeked  the  Hone. 

-Tei^'eeidthehid. 

^KytoUftne^Chn^'nldlheHeneL 

<Ni  ynl  he  oodd  do  tbH^  ead  es  fer  the  swotd,  he 
biMdUhsd  it  like  e  faether. 

"Now  eeddle  m^"  odd  the  Hone^  ''end  pob  on  tite 
eoek  of  mil,  end  then  teke  the  beHnUelNMh  rad,  end  tiie 
etonoL  end  the  iritoher  of  mftn.  end  the  not  of  ontmenL 
end  then  mH  be  off  ee  feet  ee  m  oen.* 

So  when  the  led  had  got  on  tiie  hone,  off  thegr  went  et 
eneh  e  nto»  he  oooldnt  et  eU  teD  how  tiiqr  went  Bot 
when  he  hed  ridden  nwhlle^  the  Hone  eeid, 

•Ithinklheerenofee;  lodkranndl  oen yon eee enj- 
ddngr 

*Tn;  tiien  en  ever  eo  menj  oonh^  efter  ne»  et  leert 
n  eoorai''  eeid  the  led. 

'Ay.  ey,  theTe  the  Thdl  oomii^"  eeid  the  Hone; 
'^  now  hflfli  eflerne  with  hii  peek." 

So  th^y  lode  on  e  while,  nntO  time  who  fallowed  wen 

<Now  tmow  yov  onninieHMBn  mi  nenniw  yonp  ofof 
yonr  ehooUerr  eeid  the  Hone;  ''hnt  nrind  yon  Ihnw  it 
e  good  wqr  off  my  bedk." 

Be  the  led  did  thi*,  end  ell  nt  onoe  e  doee^  Ofak 
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fanmble-wood  grew  up  bebind  iheiiL    Sotheladiodeona 
loDg»  bsg  time,  wliile  iha  IMU  and  hb  oniw  had  to  g^ 
to  fetdh  Honwithing  to  hew  their  waj  fluon^  tiie  wood. 
Bat  at  last  the  Hone  said  again, — 

"  Look  behind  70a  I  oan  70a  see  anything  now  f* 

"Tefl^  ever  so  many/  said  the  lad,  ^as  many  as  would 
fill  a  laige  dhnxoh.'* 

""Ay,  ay,  that's  the  Thdl  and  his  OEew,"  said  the 
Hone;  ''now  he's  got  more  to  book  him;  bat  now  throw 
down  the  stones  and  mind  yon  throw  it  far  behind  me." 

And  ae  aoon  as  the  lad  did  what  the  hoise  said,  up  rose 
a  great  Uack  bin  of  rook  behind  him.  So  the  Itoll  had  to 
be  oif  home  to  fetdh  somethiiig  to  mine  his  way  thxoQS^ 
the  rook;  and  while  the  Troll  did  that^  the  lad  rode  a  good 
bit  fieurther  on.  But  still  the  luncse  bagged  him  to  look  be- 
hind him,  and  then  he  saw  a  troop  like  a  whole  anny  be- 
hind him,  and  they  glistened  in  the  sunbeams. 

'^  Ay,  ay,"*  said  the  Hone, "  that's  the  IV0II,  and  now  he's 
got  his  whde  band  with  him,  so  throw  thepitdhar  of  water 
behind  you,  bat  mind  you  don't  spill  any  of  it  upon  me." 

So  the  lad  did  that ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  he  took, 
he  still  spilt  one  drop  on  the  home's  flank.  Soitbeoamea 
great  deep  lake;  and,  beoaose  of  that  one  drop^  the  hone 
found  himself  fiur  oat  in  it^  bat  still  he  swam  safe  to  land. 
But  when  the  TroUa  oame  to  the  lake,  thi^  lay  down  to 
drink  itdiy;  and  aothqr  swilled  and  swilled  tiD  they  boat 

"^  Now  we*re  lid  of  them,*  said  the  Hone. 

So  when  they  had  gone  a  hm^  loog  while^  they  came 
to  a  gieen  patch  in  a  wood. 

''Now,  strip  off  all  yoor  anns^*  oaid  the  Hcrae^  *and 
only  put  on  your  ragged  clothes,  and  take  the  saddle  off 
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and  let  me  looee^  end  hang  ell  n^  dotliing  end  you  enne 
up  inaide  thet  gieefc  holker  Hme  tine  yoodeR  Ihen  meke 
joonelfewig  of  fiMnoeii  end  go  iq^  to  the  Ungli  peleoe. 
whieh Uee okee hera^ end eek fore pleoe.  Whenerer  jcm 
need  me^  on^  eome  here  end  eheke  tlie  Wdle^  end  in  eone 
to  you." 

Yee»  Ihekddidell  hk  lione  told  him,  end  ee  eoon  ee 
ever  be  pot  on  ttie  w]g  of  mom  he  beeeme  eo  «^,  end  pele^ 
endmieemhle  to  look  et^no  one  wonld  heve  known  Urn 
egeuL  Ihen  he  went  iq>  to  the  Ungli  pehee^  end  bagged 
fint  for  leere  to  be  in  the  kitoben,  end  bring  in  wood  end 
weter  for  the  oool^  bol  then  the  kitoben*meid  eeked  him^— 

""Why  do  yon  weor  tbet  11(^7  w^f  Off  with  it  I 
won't  bsfe  eooh  e  ft^pit  in  here»" 

''No^Ioentdo  thet^*eeid  thekd;  "tenn  not  quite 
Q^it  in  JBj  heed* 

"Doyon  tUnk  tten  IH  ham  yon  in  hoe  ebone  the 
fMdt"  oriedtheoook.  "Aweywithyoatotheooebhmen; 
you  Ye  beet  fit  to  go  end  oleen  the  etebk^* 

Bat  when  the  oneohmen  bagged  him  to  teke  hie  wjg  oH 
he  got  the  eeme  eoawer,  end  he  wooldnlt  hsve  him  eUieE; 

*Toa'dbeotgodowntothegndener*eeidhe;  *yonYe 
beet  fit  to  OD  ehoDt  end  ^^  in  *1mi  eeidBL* 

80  he  got  leeve  to  be  with  the  gudener,  hot  none  of 
the  other  eenrenle  would  ahep  with  him,  endeohe  bed  to 
Jeq>  by  himseif  nadar  the  etipe  of  the  eiumiM^hooee,  It 
etood  upon  ^**w*i|^  end  bed  e  hUi  eteiieeee^  Under  thet  he 
goteome  turf  fcr  Ue  bed,  and  thme  he  k^eewell  ee  he 
eonld 

8ob  when  he  bed  been  eome  time  eft  tiie  peleoe^  it 
happened  one  moniin^.  Jnet  ee  the  een  feei^  Aeft  the  led 
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had  takHi  off  his  wig,  and  stood  and  waahad  hiiaaalf,  aai 
tha&  he  was  so  haiidsoitt%  ifr  was  a  jay  to  loak  al  hkL 

So  ths  Frinnsns  saw  bum,  hat  windiiw  ihs  hytil^ 
gSKdeasB^a  bc9V  and  thought  aha  had  B0f«r  sasn  angr  ana  sa 
haadsnma  ThsA  aha  asked  the  gaidsnar  why  ha  lay  oal 
theie  under  the  stops. 

'' Oh,"  said  the  gatdenes^  ^'none  ef  his  ttllew  ssffinti 
wil  sleep  with  him ;  thal'a  why." 

T  Let  Inm  osfsaa  isqpi  to^nig^  and  lie  at  the  doer  laaids 
my  bedzotuv,  and  then  they  H  not  vafoaa  to  slesf  wifli  hn» 
nayxaen^"  said  the  Pnncesa 

So  thaaaxdener  told  that  to  the  ladb. 

''Do  yoa  tiunk  IH  do  any  aooh  thing  ?"  said  the  lad 
"*  Why,  they'd  say  next  then  waa  aswiething  hetwean  aa 
and  the  Princess." 

**  Yes^"  said  the  gsidener,  "yonVe  good  leaaon  to  ter 
anf  SQoh  thii^  yea  wiio  aie  so  handMina" 

"^  Well  well,"  sttd  the  lad,  "  sinee  it's  her  wil]»  I  at^poaa 
I  nmst  go." 

So^  when  he  waa  to  go  iqi  the  steps  in  the  vftmiag, 
he  tnmped  and  stamped  soon  the  wqr,  that  thsyhadto 
heghim  to  teead  softly,  leat  the  King  should  come  toknow' it 
So  he  oame  into  die  Prineem' bedroom,  lay  d0wn»  and  hq^ 
to  snore  at  onee^    Then  the  Frineesa  said  to  her  mai4 — 

'^ Gto  gently,  and  just  pnll  his  wig  off;"  and  she  went 
up  to  him. 

Bntjiastas  she  waa  going  to  whisk  it  oi(  he  ca^gfit 
hold  of  it  with  both  hands,  and  said  she  sho«ild  nefar  hate 
it  After  that  he  lay  down  again,  and  began  to  sneaSL 
Then  the  Frineem  gare  her  maid  a  winl^and  this  «rae 
rimi  whisked  off  the  wjg;  and  there  Itfrthelad  so  km^, 
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MduM^  aad  iid»  JqH  it  Ot  PkiMM  kud  aen  him  is 
tibfb  maadng  wan. 

After  dnttlie  bil  d^l  wmjui^  in  tlw  FfeiBMli' 


B«likwn1lk^b6fmteKii«ayMto  Imr  how 
the  gutea^s  hil  dqpk«v«j  lugjik  in  As  PrinaMif  bad- 
RMi;MilM0B»ao  wiotfi  he  dmo0t  toak liw  lidTs  life. 
He  dUnt  da  liMl^  kovvvw.  1»t  Onfvr  him  ante  IhepiiKni 
toww;  end ae for Ui daughter^ he ahnft  hernp in har own 
i<NHH»  whanoe  ihe  nai?ar  got  lesm  to  atir  day  or  n<|^ 
AUlhek  aha  baggadiind  aU  thai  aba  iHijed»fer  tha  lad 
and  hanel(  nwi  no  good.  The  King  waa  anij  umm  wioth 
then  OTor* 

Sana  thne  eftar  oaaaa  e  laar  and  upnar  in  the  land, 
and  tha  King  had  to  take  up  ama  againat  anothav  Kkig 
ifha  wahad  to  take  the  ^  ingiii^n  from  htnt  80  when 
tha  kd  haaid  tiieti  he  bagged  tha  gadar  to  go  to  tha  King 
and  aak  0»  0  ooat  of  nan  and  a  awoid,  and  fer  kaETo  to  go- 
to the  ipas.  An  the  laat  ki«M  ^"^MA  A0  flMlar  told 
haa  mieeil,  mi  bagged  the  King  to  lat  Um  hoTo  an  M 
iwnHWt  aoit»  that  thay  ini|^  hefo  the  fan  of  aaring  anah 
awielehinbatda.  80  he  gat  thai  and  an  oM  baokan-down 
beak  baaidaa^  whioh  want  open  thzea  kgB»  and  diagged  the 
fewUi  aftaritk 

Than  thqr  wont  ont  tomaat  the  fee;  hot  thagrhndn't 
got  ihr  from  tha  pekoe  bafeio  the  lad  golatnak  feat  in  e 
bog  witti  hia  haek.  Than  he  aal  and  dng  hie  qmia  in, 
anderied,  *Qae  vpb  gMnpi*  to  Ua  haok.  And  all  Oe 
raat  had  their  fan  out  of  thia»  and  kn^bed,  and  made  game 
of  the  kd  aa  thay  rode  peat  him.  Bnt  thay  wan  aoaioaly 
gone  baf ora  he  nn  to  the  lime-tra%  throw  on  hk  ooat  af 
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mail,  and  shook  tha  bridle  and  theie  oama  the  hona  m  a 
trioe»  and  said, — 
•<<  Do  now  your  best,  and  111  dc  minai* 

But  when  the  lad  oame  up  the  battle  had  b^gnn,  and 
the  King  was  in  a  sad  pinch;  bnt  no  sooner  had  the  lad 
rushed  into  the  thick  of  it  than  the  fbe  was  beaten  back 
and  put  to  flight  The  King  and  his  men  wondered  and 
wondered  who  it  could  be  who  had  come  to  help  them, 
but  none  of  them  got  so  near  him  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
him»  and  as  soon  as  the  fight  was  over  he  was  gone.  When 
thej  went  back  there  sat  the  lad  still  in  the  bog,  and  dug 
his  spurs  into  his  three-lagged  hadi;  and  they  all  langjhed 
again. 

"Nol  only  just  look,"  they  said;  "thexe  the  IbdaitB 
staL"  . 

The  next  day  when  they  went  out  to  battle^  they  aaw 
the  lad  sitting  there  still,  so  they  laug^ied  again,  and  made 
game  of  him ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  ridden  by,  the 
lad  ran  again  to  the  lime-tree^  and  all  happened  as  on  the 
first  day.  Every  one  wondered  what  strange  champiKm 
it  could  be  that  had  helped  them,  but  no  one  got  so  near 
him  as  to  say  a  word  to  him;  and  no  one  guessed  it  could 
be  the  lad;  that's  easy  to  understand 

So  when  they  went  home  at  nighty  and  saw  the  Isd 
still  sitting  there  on  his  hack»  they  burst  out  lau^bing  at 
him  again,  and  one  of  them  shot  an  arrow  at  him  and  h& 
him  in  the  log.  So  he  began  to  shriek  and  to  bewail; 
^was  enouj^  to  break  one's  heart;  and  so  the  King  threw 
his  pocket-handkerchief  to  him  to  bind  his  wound 

When  they  went  out  to  battle  the  third  day  the  kd 
stiUsat  thera 
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^  G  ee  up^  gae  up  r  lia  Mid  to  Us  haok 

^Kayp  rmyr  mid  the  King's  nm;  ''if  1m  won't  Msk 
tbm  tm  lie 's  fltuired  to  death.'' 

And  thenthe7  rode  on,  tad  ko^ied  at  him  till  thigr 
were  fit  to  fall  from  their  honea.  When  thej  were  goiM^ 
henmagun  to  the  lime^and  oeme  up  to  the  hattle  jnat  in 
the  veiy  nick  of  tima  This  daj  he  dew  the  enemy's  Un^ 
and  then  the  war  was  orer  at  onoa 

When  the  battle  waa  oyer,  the  King  caught  aij^  of  hia 
handkenhief^  which  the  stnmge  wanior  had  boond  mmd 
his  1^  and  so  it  waant  hard  to  find  him  out  So  thejr 
took  him  with  great  joy  between  them  to  the  palaoe»  n^ 
the  Pxinoess,  who  saw  him  from  her  window,  got  so  ^ad, 
no  one  can  belieye  it 

^Here  oomes  mj  own  true  love,"  she  ssid. 

Then  he  took  the  pot  of  ointment  and  rubbed  himself 
on  the  1^  and  after  that  he  rubbed  all  the  wounded,  and 
so  they  all  got  well  sgain  in  a  moment 

So  he  got  the  Princess  to  wife ;  but  irtien  he  went  down 
into  the  stable  where  his  hone  was  on  the  day  the  wedding 
was  to  bsb  there  it  stood  so  dull  and  heaTy,  and  hung  its 
eaia  down,  and  wouldn't  eat  its  com.  So  iHien  the  yooQg 
King"4!»r  he  was  now  a  kin^  and  had  got  half  the  kingdom 
•--qnke  to  him  and  asked  what  ailed  him,  the  Hone  said^^ 

"  Now  I  have  helped  you  on,  and  now  I  wont  lire  any 
loi^sr.    So  just  take  the  sword,  and  out  my  head  oft" 

"  Ho,  in  do  nothiQg  of  the  kind,"  asid  the  yoQU^King; 
*but  you  shall  hafe  all  you  want^  and  rest  all  your  li&* 

"Well,"  ssid  the  Hone,  ""if  you  dont  do  as  I  tril  yon, 
see  if  I  don't  take  your  life  somehow." 

So  the  King  had  to  do  what  he  aaked;  but  iHieiihe 

T 
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swuog  the  Bword  and  was  to  oat  his  head  ofi^  he  was  lo 
Sony  he  tomed  away  his  feuse,  for  he  would  not  see  tiie 
stroke  fjalL  Bnt  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  cot  off  the  head, 
there  stood  the  loveliest  Prince  on  the  spot  where  tta 
horse  had  stood. 

"Why,  where  in  all  the  world  did  you  come  firom?* 
asked  the  King. 

"It  was  I  who  was  a  horse,"  said  the  Prince;  "fori 
was  king  of  that  land  whose  king  yon  slew  yesterday.  He 
it  was  who  threw  this  Troll's  shape  over  me,  and  sold  me 
to  the  TroIL  But  now  he  is  slain  I  get  my  own  again,  and 
you  and  I  will  he  neighbour  kings,  but  war  we  will  never 
make  on  one  another." 

And  they  didn't  either;  for  they  were  fiiends  as  long 
as  they  lived,  and  each  paid  the  other  very  many  viaitB. 


BUSHT  BBIDR 

Okgb  on  a  time  there  was  a  widower,  who  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage.  Both  were  good  childxeD, 
and  loved  each  other  dearly.  Some  time  after  the  man 
married  a  widow,  who  had  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband, 
and  she  was  both  ugly  and  bad,  like  her  mother.  So  from 
the  day  the  new  wife  came  into  the  house  there  was  no 
peace  for  her  stepchildren  in  any  comer;  and  at  last  the 
lad  thouj^t  he'd  best  go  out  into  the  world  and  try  to  earn 
lusownbread.  And  when  he  had  wandered  a  while  he  came 
to  a  long's  palace,  and  got  a  place  under  the  coachman,  and 
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^ftnok  and  wining  he  irM^and  the  harm  he  looked  alter 
weie  wo  deek  end  oleen  thet  their  ooete  ehone  ^g^™ 

Bot  the  sister  who  steyed  et  home  wae  tweted  worse 
then  bed;  both  her  stepmother  end  stepsister  wera  elwejs 
et  her»  end  wherever  she  went^  end  whetever  she  did»  they 
sodlded  end  sneded  so,  the  poor  lessie  hednt  en  hoaxes 
peeoe.  AH  the  herd  work  she  wes  foroed  to  do,  end  eedy 
end  lete  she  got  nothing  but  bed  words»  end  little  food 
bssides. 

So  one  day  they  bed  sent  her  to  the  bun  to  fiotdh  water ; 
end  whet  do  yon  think?  np  popped  en  ng^,  ngly  heed 
ont  of  the  podl»  end  said, — 

"*  Wash  ms^  yoa  laesia* 

»  Te%  with  ell  my  heeit^  m  wash  yoo,"  said  the  lessie. 

So  she  b^gsn  to  wash  and  semb  the  eg^  heed;  bat 
troth  to  say  she  thooght  it  nesty  wodc 

Well,  es  soon  as  she  bed  done  waahing  it^  np  popped 
another  heed  oat  of  the  pool,  end  this  wae  a(^  stiE 

**  Brash  me,  yoa  lassie^*  said  the  heed. 

**  Yes»  with  ell  my  beert^  lU  brush  yoa." 

And  with  that  she  took  in  bend  the  metted  looks»  end 
you  may  ftnoy  she  hadn't  very  pleesent  work  with  them. 

But  when  she  bad  got  over  thet^  if  a  third  heed  didn't 
pop  up  out  of  the  pool,  and  this  waa  fiv  mors  i^  and 
loathsome  than  both  the  others  put  t^gethes^ 

"*  Kiss  me,  yoa  lessie  r 

'  Yes,  rn  kiss  you,"  said  the  lessisb  end  she  did  it  tos^ 
tboi^  she  thoQ^itthe  wont  woric  ehe  bed  ersr  had  to 
do  in  hsr  li& 

Then  the  heeds  b^gsn  to  ehettsr  togsiher,  end  eeeh 
aaked  whet  they  should  do  fbir  the  lessie  who  wee  so  kiad 
and  gentle^ 
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^That  she  -be  the  prattiest  laaaie  in  the  irodd. 


as  tbiB  blight  day/'  said  the  fiist  head. 

'^That  gold  shall  drop  fiN)iii  her  hair  ereiy  time  she 
brashes  it,"  said  the  second  head. 

**  That  gold  shall  foil  from  her  month  eveiy  time  she 
speaks,"  said  the  tliird  head. 

So  when  the  lassie  oame  home  looking  so  loyefyy  and 
beaming  as  the  bright  daj  itself  her  stepmother  and  ha 
stepsister  got  more  and  more  cross,  and  they  got  mtm 
still  when  she  began  to  talk,  and  thej  saw  how  gddea 
guineas  fell  from  her  month.  As  for  the  8te[»nother,  iha 
got  so  mad  with  lage,  she  chased  the  lassie  into  the  pigrty* 
That  was  the  right  place  for  all  her  gold  8ta£^  but  as  for 
coming  into  the  house  she  wouldn't  hear  of  iL 

Well,  it  wasnt  long  before  the  stepmother  wished  her 
own  daughter  to  go  to  the  bum  to  fstch  watei:  So  wka 
she  came  to  the  water^s  edge  with  her  buoketa^  iqp  pofpsd 
the  first  head. 

"  Wash  me,  you  lassie,"  it  said. 

**  The  Deil,  wash  you,"  said  the  stepdanj^iter. 

So  the  second  head  popped  up. 

''Brush  me,  you  lassie,"  it  said. 

''The  Deil  brush  you,"  said  the  stepdanghtar. 

So  down  it  went  to  the  bottom,  and  the  tfaiid  heai 
popped  up. 

**  1^1"*  me,  you  lassie^"  said  the  head. 

''The  Deil  kiss  you,  you  pig^s-enout^"  said  the  girL 

Then  the  heads  dhattered  together  again,  and  aakid 
what  they  should  do  to  the  girl  who  was  so  apiftrfbl  sod 
OTDss-grained ;  and  tiiey  all  agreed  she  should  hsfe  a  nose 
fbor  ella  long,  and  a  snout  three  eUs  long,  and  a  pine-boih 
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fi^t  ia  theflridit  of  hflr  foiehaadv  and  erwy  time  ahe  spoke 
eeliee  mn  to  fiJl  out  of  her  mootL 

So  when  the  got  home  with  her  bubkeli^  ahe  bawled 
bat  to  her  moCher— 

"^  Open  the  door.'' 

''  Open  it  Toaiadf,  my  darliqg  ohiH'*  eaid  the  mothei; 

**  I  oan*t  reach  it  becanae  of  mj  noae^"  aaid  the  dang^ter. 

So  when  the  mother  oame  out  and  aaw  her,  yon  mey 
Uiaxj  what  a  way  ahe  waa  in,  and  how  ahe  aoreamed  and 
groaned;  bat^  for  all  that^  there  ware  the  noae  and  the 
inont  and  the  pine^bnahp  and  thqr  got  no  amaller  Ibr  a& 
liar  grieC 

Kow  the  brother,  who  had  got  the  pbMO  in  the  Single 
ataUe,  had  taken  a  little  aketoh  of  hia  aiater,  whieh  he 
oarried  away  with  him,  and  ereiy  ninmhig  and  erery 
erening  he  kndt  down  before  the  piotore  and  jfO^^A  to 
Our  Lord  for  hia  siater,  whom  he  hyred  ao  deariy.  The 
other  grooma  had  heard  him  praying,  ao  they  peeped  throng^ 
the  key-hole  of  his  room,  and  there  they  aaw  him  on  Ua 
knees  before  the  picture.  So  they  went  abont  saying  how 
the  lad  erery  morning  and  every  eTeoiag  kselt  down  and 
prayed  to  an  idol  whioh  he  had,  and  at  laat  they  want  to 
the  King  himaetf  and  bagged  him  only  to  peep  thxou^ 
the  key-hole,  and  then  hia  M^eafy  would  aee  the  lad,  and 
what  thiogi  he  did.  At  first  the  King  wouldn't  beliere  it^ 
but  at  laat  they  talked  him  crrer,  and  he  erept  on  tiptoe 
to  the  door  and  peeped  in.  Yea,  there  waa  the  lad  on  Ua 
knaea  before  the  picture,  whioh  hung  on  the  wall,  pn^ing 
with  clasped  hft**^T 

"Open  the  doorl"  called  out  the  King;  b«t  the  lad 
didnt  hear  him. 
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So  the  King  oalled  out  in  a  louder  voioe,  bat  the  kl 
80  deep  in  his  prayers  he  couldn't  hear  him  this  time  m&a. 

"  Open  THBDOOB,  I  SAT  I  "roared  out  the  King;  ''it's  I, 
the  King,  who  want  to  come  in." 

Well,  up  jumped  the  lad  and  ran  to  the  door«  and  un- 
locked it^  but  in  his  hurry  he  forgot  to  hide  the  pictoie. 

But  when  the  King  came  in  and  saw  the  picture^  he  stood 
there  as  if  he  were  fettered,  and  couldn't  stir  from  the  spot^ 
BO  lovely  he  thought  the  picture. 

*  So  lovely  a  woman  there  isn't  in  all  the  wide  wodd,* 
said  the  King. 

But  the  lad  tdd  him  she  was  his  sister  whom  he  had 
drawn,  and  if  she  wasn't  prettier  than  that^  at  least  she 
wasn't  uglier. 

"Well,  if  she's  so  lovely,"  ssid  the  King,  «ni  hsvehtt 
for  my  queen;"  and  then  he  ordered  the  hd  to  set  off 
home  that  minute,  and  not  be  long  on  the  road  either.  So 
the  lad  promised  to  make  as  mudh  haste  as  he  ooold,  and 
started  off  from  the  Sang^s  palace. 

When  the  brother  came  home  to  fetch  his  sister,  the 
stepmother  and  stepsister  said  they  must  go  toa  So  tbqr 
all  set  out,  and  the  good  lassie  had  a  casket  in  wliioh  she 
kept  her  gold,  and  a  little  dog,  whose  name  was  "  little 
Flo;"  those  two  things  were  all  her  mother  left  bar.  And 
when  they  had  gone  a  while,  they  came  to  a  lake  which 
they  had  to  cross;  so  the  brother  sat  down  at  the  helm,  and 
the  stepmother  and  the  two  girb  sat  in  the  bow  finrewari 
and  so  they  sailed  a  long,  long  way. 

At  last  they  caught  sight  of  land. 

"There,"  said  the  brother,  "where  you  see  the  white 
strand  yond^,  there's  where  we're  to  land;"  and  as  he  said 
tins  he  pointed  across  the  water. 
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'^  What  18  it  nx  Imrthflr  aajB  r  asked  the  good  laaaie. 

''He  iejB  70a  nniat  throw yomr  oedoet  ovetboid,'*  eaid 
the  etepmother. 

"  Well*  when  my  brother  flaye  it^  I  nniat  do  it^*  laid  the 
liMie,  and  overboard  went  the  oaaket 

When  they  had  sailed  a  bit  fiuther.  the  brother  pointed 
again  aeroes  the  lake. 

''There  you  see  the  castle  we're  going  ta" 

"What  is  it  my  brother  says?"  asked  the  lassie. 

"He  says  now  you  mnst  throw  yonr  little  dog  orer- 
boaid«"  said  the  stepmother. 

Then  the  lassie  wept  and  was  sore  grieved,  Car  little 
Flo  was  the  dearest  thing  she  had  in  the  wodd,  but  at  last 
she  threw  him  overboard. 

"  When  my  brother  says  it^  I  nnist  do  it^  bat  heaven 
loiows  how  it  hurts  me  to  throw  yon  over»IittleFkH"she  said 

So  they  sailed  on  a  good  bit  stflL 

"There  yon  see  the  King  coming  down  to  meet  nii* 
said  the  brother*  and  pointed  towards  the  stcand. 

"What  is  it  my  brother  says  ?"  asked  the  lassie. 

"  Now  he  says  you  mnst  make  haste  and  throw  yourself 
oveiboard,"  said  the  stepmother. 

Wen,  the  lassie  wept  and  moaned ;  but  when  her  brother 
told  her  to  do  that^  she  thou^  she  ought  to  do  it^  and  so 
she  leapt  down  into  the  lake. 

Bat  when  they  came  to  the  palaee^  and  the  King  saw 
the  loathly  bride,  with  a  nose  four  ells  lonf^  and  a  snout 
three  ells  lon^  and  apine-bush  in  the  midst  of  her  forehead, 
he  was  quite  scared  out  of  his  wits ;  but  the  wedding  was 
all  ready,  both  in  brewing  and  baking,  and  there  sat  all  the 
wedding  guests,  waiting  for  the  bride;  and  so  the  King 
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oouldnt  hdp  hinutoli^  but  was  forced  to  take  her  for  bettei 
for  worse.    But  angry  he  was,  that  any  one  can  forgbe  bim, 
and  so  he  had  the  brother  thrown  into  a  pit  fall  of  snakes 
Well,  the  first  Thursday  eyening  after  the  wedding 
about  midnight,  in  cione  a  lovely  lady  into  the  palaoe- 
Idtohen,  and  bagged  the  Idtehen-maid,  who  slept  there,  ao 
prettily  to  lend  her  a  brosL    That  she  got,  and  then  aha 
brushed  her  hair,  and  as  she  brushed,  down  dropped  gold. 
A  little  dog  was  at  her  heel,  and  to  him  she  said, — 
*'Bun  out.  Little  Ho,  and  see  if  it  will  soon  be  day." 
This  she  said  three  times,  and  the  third  time  she  sent 
the  dog  it  was  just  about  the  time  the  dawn  begins  to  pe^ 
Then  she  had  to  go,  but  as  she  went  she  sang, — 

"  Oat  on  yoti,  iigly  Buahy  Bride^ 
Lying  so  warm  by  the  Kin^i  Isft  fide ; 
While  I  on  sand  and  gravel  deep, 
And  over  my  brother  adders  creep. 
And  aU  without  a  tear." 

''Now  I  come  twice  more^  and  then  never  again." 
So  next  morning  the  kitchen-maid  told  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard,  and  the  King  said  he'd  watch  himself  next 
Thursday  night  in  the  kitchen,  and  see  if  it  were  true,  and 
as  soon  as  it  got  dark,  out  he  went  into  the  kitchen  to  the 
kitchen-nudd.  But  all  he  could  do,  and  however  much  be 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  keep  himself  awake,  it  was  no 
good;  for  the  Bushy  Bride  chaunted  and  sang  till  his  eyes 
dosed,  and  so  when  the  lovely  lady  oame,  there  he  slept 
and  snored.  This  time,  too,  as  before,  she  borrowed  a  bmsK 
and  brushed  her  hair  (all  the  gold  dropped,  and  sent  her  dog 
out  three  times,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  gray  dawn,  away  aha 
went  singing  the  same  words,  and  adding, — 
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''Now  I  eoBie  onoe  more,  and  thflii  ii«v«r  agaiiL^ 
Tlie  thhd  nranday  evening  the  King  Mud  he  would 
wetdh  igdn;  end  he  aet  two  men  to  hold  him,  one  under 
eeoh  enn,  who  were  to  aheke  end  jog  him  ereiy  time  he 
wanted  to  bll  adeep;  and  two  men  he  aet  to  wateh  hie 
BnahyBride.  But  when  the  nig^  wore  on,  the  Bnahy  Bride 
b^gan  to  ohaunt  and  aing,  ao  that  his  eyee  b^gan  to  wink, 
and  hia  head  hung  down  on  hia  ahouldera.  Then  in  came 
the  lovely  lady,  and  got  the  faruah  and  faruahed  her  hair,  till 
the  gold  dropped  £rom  it;  efter  that  ahe aent  Little  Flo  out 
again  to  see  if  it  would  aoon  be  day,  and  this  she  did  three 
timea  The  third  time  it  b^gan  to  get  gray  in  the  eaat ; 
then  ahe  aang — 

"  Oot  on  yon,  ogly  Boihy  Biidc^ 
Lying  to  wiim  by  th«  King*!  lift  ildt } 
WUls  I  qn  MDd  and  gmT«l  tUttf^ 
Aad  ow  my  bn^hm  addin  eracp^ 
And  all  withont  a  tear." 

*'  Now  I  come  beck  never  mare^"  ahe  aaid,  and  went 
towards  the  doob  But  the  two  men  who  held  the  Sing 
under  the  anna  denohed  ^^  t^nj^t  tooather,  and  put  a 
knife  into  hia  graap;  and  ao,  aomehow  or  other,  th^y  got 
him  to  out  her  in  her  little  fioger,  and  drew  blood.  Then 
the  true  bride  waa  fteed,  and  the  King  woke  up^  and  ahe 
told  him  now  the  whole  atory,  and  how  her  atepmother  and 
aiater  had  deodved  her.  So  the  Kins  aent  at  onoe  and 
took  her  brother  out  of  the  pit  of  fftf^^rrt^  and  the  addiwi 
hadnt  done  him  the  leaat  hann,  but  the  atepmother  and 
her  daughter  were  thrown  into  it  in  hia  atead. 

And  now  no  one  oan  tell  how  glad  the  King  waa  to  be 
rid  of  that  ug^y  Buahy  Bride,  and  to  get  a  Quean  who  waa 
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80  lovely  and  bright  as  the  daj  itaell  So  the  trae  wedding 
vns  held,  and  evety  one  talked  of  it  over  seven  kingdoBBs; 
and  then  the  Eang  drove  to  ohmoh  in  their  ooach.  and  little 
Flo  went  inside  with  them  too,  and  when  the  Ueaaing  was 
given  they  drove  back  again,  and  after  that  I  saw  nothing 
moreof  theuL 


BOOTS  AND  HIS  BBOTHEBS. 

Oncok  on  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  had  three  sons,  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John.  John  was  Boots,  of  course,  because  be 
was  the  youngest  I  can't  say  the  man  had  anything 
more  than  these  three  sons,  for  he  hadn't  one  penny  to 
rub  against  another;  and  so  he  told  his  sons  over  and  over 
again  they  must  go  out  into  the  world  and  try  to  earn  their 
bread,  for  there  at  home  there  was  nothing  to  be  looki\l 
for  but  starving  to  death.  i 

Now,  a  bit  off  the  man's  oottage  was  the  king's  palact:; 
and  you  must  know,  just  against  the  King's  windows  a  greas 
oak  had  sprung  up,  which  was  so  stout  and  big  that  it  took 
away  all  the  light  fix>m  the  King's  palace.  The  King  had 
said  he  would  give  many,  many  doUais  to  the  man  who 
could  fell  the  oak,  but  no  one  was  man  enough  for  thal^ 
for  as  soon  as  ever  one  chip  of  the  oak's  trunk  flew  off^ 
two  grew  in  its  stead.  A  well,  too,  the  King  had  du^ 
which  was  to  hold  water  for  the  whde  year;  for  all  ha 
neighbours  had  wells,  but  he  hadn't  any,  and  that  ha 
thought  a  shame.  So  the  King  said  he  would  give  anj 
one  who  could  dig  him  such  a  well  as  would  hold 
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Ibr  ft  whcda  jBar  loimd,  bodi  monqr  and  goods ;  bat  no  one 
ooold  do  it^  fior  the  King^s  palace  lay  hjg^  high  19  on  a 
hiU,  and  they  hadn't  dog  a  few  inehea  befaie  ihey  oame 
upon  the  living  rock 

Bat  as  the  Cog  had  set  his  heart  on  haying  these  two 
things  done»  he  had  it  giren  oat  hi  and  wide»  in  all  the 
choiches  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  who  oonld  feQ  the  Ug  oak 
in  the  King^s  ooor^raid,  and  get  him  a  well  that  woold 
hdd  water  the  whole  year  roand,  shoold  have  the  Prinoeas 
and  half  the  Vingdmn,  WeD»  yoa  may  easQy  know  there 
was  many  a  man  who  came  to  tqr  his  lack;  bat  tot  all 
their  hacking  and  hewing*  and  an  their  digging  and  delving 
it  was  no  good.  The  oak  got  bigger  and  stoater  at  eveiy 
stroke^  and  the  rook  didnt  get  softer  either.  80  one  day 
those  three  farothea  thooght  they  'd  set  off  and  tiy  too,  and 
their  flither  hadnt  a  word  against  it;  for  even  if  they 
didn^  get  the  Prinosss  and  half  the  kingdom,  it  mig^ 
happen  they  mi^  get  a  place  someadiere  with  a  good 
master;  and  that  waa  an  be  wanted.  80  when  the  brodien 
aaid  they  tfaondit  of  going  to  the  palaffn^  tfieir  flilher  said 
*yes*atonee^  80  Plater,  Ptal,  and  Jaek  went  off  from 
their  hwnei 

Wtfl,  th^  hadnt  gone  tu  befim  th^  oame  to  a  ib^ 
wood,  and  op  akog  ooe  aide  cf  it  rose  a  steep  hin«side^  and 
aa  they  went^  they  heard  scimefhinfl  hewing  and  ^•^irfwg 
away  19  en  the  bin  wmaog  the  traea. 

""I  wonder  now  irtiat  it  ia  that  is  hewing  away  op 
yonder,"*  said  Jack. 

'*ToaYe  always  ao  dever  with  yoor  wondenn^^*  said 
Peter  and  Pnnl  both  at  once.  *"  What  wonder  is  it^  ptay, 
that  a  woodcatter  shoold  stand  and  hack  op  on  aUn-aidef* 
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"^  Still,  I'd  like  to  see  what  it  14  after  jbU,"  said  Jick; 
aod  up  lie  irioL 

**  Q\  if  jou'iie  such  a  dbdld,  't^v^  do  you  good  to  g» 
and  take  a  lesson/'  bawled  out  his  brothers  after  hint 

But  Jack  didn't  care  for  what  they  said;  he  climbed 
the  steep  hiU-side  to  wards  where  the  noiae  oame»  and  whsn 
he  reached  tibe  place,  what  do  you  think  he  saw  7  why^  an 
aie  that  stood  there  hacking  and  hewing,  all  of  itseli^  at 
the  trunk  of  a  fir. 

"  Gk)od  day  I"  said  Jack.  ^  So  you  stand  here  all  alone 
and  hew,  do  you?" 

"Yes;  here  IVe  stood  and  hewed  and  hacked  a  long 
long  time,  waiting  for  you,"  said  the  Az^ 

<«  Well,  here  I  am  at  last,"  said  Jack,  as  he  took  the 
aze,  pulled  it  off  its  haft,  and  stuffed  both  head  and  haft 
into  his  wallet 

So  when  he  got  down  again  to  his  btotheiS,  they  b^an 
to  jeer  and  laugh  at  him. 

'*  And  now,  what  fuxmy  thing  was  it  70a  saw  up  yondar 
bn  the  hiU-aide  ?"  they  said. 

^  Oh,  it  was  only  an  axe  we  heard,**  said  Jack. 

So  when  they  had  gone  a  bit  farther,  they  came  under 
a  steep  spur  of  rock,,  and  up  there  th^y  heard  something 
digging  and  shovellixig. 

''I  wonder  now,"  said  Jack,  ''what  it  is  djggiog  and 
shovelling  up  yonder  at  the  top  of  the  took.** 

''  Ah,  you're  always  so  clever  with  your  wanderi^ga.* 
said  Peter  and  Paul  again,  ""as  if  you*d  never  heard  a 
woodpecker  hacking  and  peckmg  at  a  hollow  tvee." 

**  Well  weU,"  said  Jack,''!  tUnkit  would  be  a  pieoe 
of  fan  just  to  see  what  it  really  is.** 
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And  80  off  he  set  to  dimb  the  rook,  wfafle  the  othem 
liwhtd  •"^  oede  g^w^i  gf  Mm,  'But  he  didn't  oeie  $k  hilt 
for  thet;  up  he  domb,  and  when  he  got  near  the  tqp»  w}mk 
do  joa  think  he  saw?  Why,  a  spade  that  stood  there 
digging  and  delving. 

«  Good  day  r  said  Jaok.  "  So  yon  stand  here  all  alone^ 
and  dig  and  delve  1" 

"^  Yes,  that's  what  I  do,"  said  the  Spade,  ''and  that's 
what  I've  done  this  many  a  long  day,  waiting  for  yoo." 

''Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Jack  again,  as  he  took  the 
spade  and  knocked  it  off  its  handle,  and  put  it  into  his 
wallet^  and  then  down  again  to  his  brothers 

''Well,  what  was  it,  so  lare  and  strange^"  said  Peter 
and  Paul,  "that  you  saw  up  there  at  the  top  of  the  rook?" 

**  Oh."  said  Jack. "  wfttf^iiMF  more  than  a  soade :  that 
was  what  we  heard." 

So  they  went  on  again  a  good  bit,  till  tl^y  oame  to  a 
brook.  They  were  thirsty,  all  three,  after  their  long  walk, 
and  so  they  lay  down  beside  the  brook  to  have  a  drink. 

"I  wonder  now,"  said  Jack,  **  where  all  this  water  comes 
from." 

*I  wonder  if  you're  right  in  your  head,"  said  Peter 
and  Paul  in  one  broath,  "If  youVe  not  mad  alraady, 
you  11  go  mad  veiy  soon,  with  your  wonderinga  Where 
the  brook  oomes  from,  indeedl  Have  you  never  heard 
how  water  xiNS  from  a  spriog  in  the  earth  t" 

"Yea;  but  slill  IVs  a  graat  fancy  to  see  where  this 
brook  comes  from,"  said  Jack. 

So  up  akmgnde  the  brook  he  went,  in  spite  of  all  that 
his  brothen  bawled  aflsr  Ubl  Nothiiig  could  stop  him. 
On  he  went    So^  as  he  went  vsp  and  np^  the  brook  got 
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«maIlBr  and  smaller,  and  at  last^  a  little  way  farther  on, 
what  do  you  tiimk  he  saw  ?  Why,  a  great  walnut^  and 
oat  of  that  the  water  trickled. 

'*  Qood-day  i"  said  Jack  again.  **  So  you  lie  here^  and 
tridde  and  run  down  all  alone  ?** 

**  Yes,  I  do,**  said  the  Walnut;  and  here  have  I  tridded 
and  ran  this  many  a  long  day,  waiting  for  yoa." 

''Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Jack,  as  he  took  up  a  lamp  of 
mo8s»  and  plagged  up  the  hole,  that  the  water  wi^n\ 
ran  out  Then  he  put  the  walnut  into  his  wallet^  and  ran 
down  to  his  brothers. 

"  Well,  now,**  said  Peter  and  Paul,  **  have  you  fimnd 
out  where  the  water  oomes  bom  ?  A  rare  sight  it  must 
have  been  1"  • 

"  Oh,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  hole  it  ran  out  ot"  said 
Jack;  and  so  the  others  laoghed  and  made  game  of  htm 
again,  but  Jack  didn't  mind  that  a  bit 

'*  After  all,  I  had  the  fan  of  seeing  it^"  said  he. 

So  when  they  had  gone  a  bit  farther,  they  came  to  the 
King's  palace ;  but  as  every  one  in  the  kingdom  had  heard 
how  they  might  win  the  Princess  and  half  the  realm,  if 
they  could  only  f eU  the  big  oak  and  dig  the  Eiog^s  well, 
80  many  had  come  to  try  their  luok  that  the  oak  was  now 
twice  as  stout  and  big  as  it  had  been  at  firsts  for  two  ch^ 
grew  for  every  one  they  hewed  out  with  their  axes,  aa  I 
daresay  you  all  bear  in  mind.  So  the  King  had  now 
laid  it  down  as  a  punishment^  that  if  any  one  tried  and 
couldn't  fen  the  oak,  he  should  be  put  on  a  barren  islaiid, 
and  both  his  ears  were  to  be  dipped  oSt  But  the  two 
brothers  didn't  let  themsdves  be  scared  by  that;  they 
were  quite  sure  they  could  f dl  the  oak,  and  Peter,  as  ha 
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was  ddeat^  ifM  to  tiy  his  hand  fixat;  bat  it  want  with 
Mm  aa  with  all  the  veat  wlio  had  hewn  at  the  oak;  fivr 
eveij  chip  he  cot  oot^  two  grew  in  ila  phea.  80  the 
King^s  men  aeiaed  him,  and  olipped  off  both  Ua  eai%  and 
pat  him  oat  on  the  idand. 

Now  Fkal,  he  waa  to  tij  hia  husk,  hot  he  teed  Joat 
theaame;  when  he  had  hewn  two  or  time  atrakea,ih^f 
began  to  aee  tiie  oakgiow,  and  ao  the  Kiogf a  men  aaind 
him  too^  and  dipped  his  ean»  and  pot  him  oat  on  the 
iahmd;  and  his  ean  they  dipped  doeer»  beoanae  thaj  aaid 
he  ought  to  have  taken  a  leaMn  ftom  Ua  bradiai^ 

So  now  Jade  waa  to  tiy. 

""If  you  witt  kK>k  like  a  maiked  iheap^  weVe  qoito 
ready  to  dip  yoor  eaia  at  onoe,  and  then  yoaH  aare  yoar- 
aelf  aome  bother,"  aaid  the  Kin^  for  he  waa  aqgiy  with 
him  for  his  brothers'  sake. 

"« Wdl,  I*d  like  just  to  try  fiist^"  aaid  Jack,  and  so  he 
got  leave.  Then  he  took  his  aze  oot  of  his  waUet  and 
fitted  it  to  its  haft 

''Hewawayrsaidhe  to  his  axe;  and  aw^y  it  hewed, 
making  the  ohipa  fly  again,  ao  that  it  waant  long  belbie 
down  oame  the  oaL 

When  that  was  done^  Jaok  paDed  oot  Ua  spade,  and 
fitted  it  to  ita  handle. 

"Bjg  away r  aaid  he  totheapade;  and  ao  the  apade 
b^gsn  to  dig  and  dehre  till  the  euth  and  rook  flew  oat  in 
qdintan,  and  ao  he  had  the  wdl  aoon  dqg  oot,  yon  may 

And  when  he  had  get  it  aa  Mg  and  desp  aa  he  ehoae, 
Jade  took  oat  Ua  wafamt  and  laid  it  in  one  oomer  of  tiie 
wsD,  and  polled  the  phig  of  moaa  oat 
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''T^Eiokle  and  ran,"  said  Jaok;  cuid  so  die  mit  tackled 
and  lao,  till  tbe  crater  gnehed  out  of  the  hole  m  a  airaei]^ 
end  in  a  ahorfr  tinie.the  well  was  bnmfiilL 

Then  Jack  hadfelled  the  oak  wfaidh  shaded  the  SjDgfli 
palao6»  and  dug  a  well  in  the  palace-yaxd,  and  so  he  got 
the  Prinoeas  and  half  the  kmgdom,  as  the  King  had  said; 
bnt  it  was  hidky  for  Peter  and  Paul  that  they  had  lost 
their  ears,  else  thej  had  heard  each  hoar  and  day  how 
e^eiy  one  said,  ''Well,  after  all,  Jack  wasn't  so  nmdh  oat 
of  his  mind  when  he  took  to  worn 
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Ongk  on  a  time  there  were  two  brothers,  both  named  Peter, 
and  so  the  elder  was  called  Big  Peter,  and  the  yoonger 
Little  Peter.  When  his  father  was  dead.  Big  Peter  toolt 
him  a  wife  with  lots  of  money,  but  Little  Peter  was  at 
home  with  his  mother,  and  lived  on  her  means  till  he  grew 
up.  So  when  he  was  of  age  he  came  into  his  heritage,  and 
then  Big  Peter  said  he  mustn't  stay  any  longer  in  the  old 
house,  and  eat  up  his  mothei^s  substance;  'twere  better  ha 
should  go  out  into  the  wodd  and  do  something  for  him- 
sel£ 

Yes;  Little  Peter  thou^t  that  no  bad  plan;  soheboo^ 
himself  a  fine  horse  and  a  load  of  butter  and  cheese^  and 
set  ofiT  to  the  town;  and  with  the  money  he  got  for  hia 
goods  he  bought  brandy,  and  wine,  and  beer,  and  as  aooD 
as  ever  he  got  home  again  it  was  one  round  of  holiday- 
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kflopiBg  And  SMoyHDikiw;  he  tnitad  aU  hii  old  ftiendi 
9adiMilffBi)aam,nd^b0jtnt^  audio  helif^ 

in flm ifldd fcolie  ■ologg  rnVk  moamfhtM.  BntwiMD 
hit  iMt  ahilling  was  fpent^  and  liftUe  PMar  hadnt  a  penny 
in  hii  pnne^  he  went  haok  home  again  to  Ui  old  mother, 
and  broofl^  nothing  with  him  but  a  oaU  When  the  spring 
oame  he  toned  oot  tiie  oaV  and  let  it  gmae  on  B(g  Petei^ 
meadow.  Then  B%  Peter  got  earn  and  killed  the  oalf 
at  one  blow;  hot  Itttle  FMer»  he  flayed  the  oalC  and  hong 
the  akin  vp  in  the  bath-room  tQl  it  wae  thovoiq^  dij; 
fti^^  he  rolled  it  im^  atnflbd  it  into  a  aao^  imI  went  about 
the  ooontry  teying  to  aellit;  hot  wherever  heoame^  they 
only  langbed  at  him,  and  aaid  they  had  no  need  of  f»«o%f4 
oaMblrin  80  irfien  he  had  walked  on  a  long  way»  be  oame 
to  a  bmiy  and  there  he  PcT^f^  in  and  aaked  tot  %  nkdrtTe 

"Nay.  n^y,"  aaid  the  Goo^»  *I  oan^  give  yon  lodgii^ 
Cor  my  hnaband  ia  19  at  the  abiding  on  the  hill»aiid  Tm 
alone  in  the  honae.  Ton  mnet  joat  tiy  to  get  abetter  aft 
omr  next  nei{^iboax^a ;  bat  afeOlif  th^  wont  take  yon  b^ 
yon  may  oome  baok;  tx  yon  mnet  IvKve  m  honee  orer  your 
bead,  oome  whet  may  * 

So  aa  Little  Peter  paaMd  by  the  padonr  window,  he  saw 
that  there  waa  a  prieat  in  then^  with  iHiom  the  Goody 
waa  making  many,  and  aha  waa  earring  him  vp  ale  and 
bmndy,  and  a  great  bofid  of  enatiid.  But  jnataa  the  prieat 
bad  lat  down  to  eat  and  diinh^  baok  oame  the  hnabend, 
and  aa  eoon  aa  erer  the  Goo^  heard  him  in  the  paaaage^ 
aha  waa  not  alow ;  aha  took  the  bowl  of  ooaiard,  and  pot 
it  nndef  the  ^"^^^^*^m*  gnite^  mm^  the  ale  and  beaudj  into  the 
eeDar,  and  aa  for  the  prieat^  ahe  looked  bim  iqi  hi  a  great 
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choBt  which  stood  theze.  All  this  Little  Peter  stood  out- 
side and  saw,  and  as  soon  as  the  husband  was  well  iuide, 
little  Peter  went  up  to  the  door  and  asked  if  he  ndg^ 
have  a  night^s  lodging. 

'' Yes,  to  be  sore,"  said  the  man,  "well  take  yon  in;' 
and  so  he  bagged  litde  Peter  to  sit  down  at  the  table  and 
eat  Yes,  Little  Peter  sat  down,  and  took  his  calfakin  with 
him,  and  laid  it  down  at  his  feet 

So,  when  they  had  sat  a  whiles  Little  Peter  bsgaa  to 
mutter  to  his  skin. 

^What  are  you  saying  now?  oant  you  hold  your 
tongue  V*  said  Little  Peter. 

"Who  is  it  you're  talking  with?**  asked  the  man. 

"  Oh,"  answered  Litde  Peter,  ''it's  only  a  spae-maiden 
whom  I  Ve  got  in  my  calfiikin.'* 

''And  piay  what  does  she  spae?"  asked  the  man 
again. 

"Why,  she  says  that  no  one  can  say  their  isnt 
a  bowl  of  custard  standing  under  the  grate,"  said  Litde 
Peter. 

"  She  may  spae  as  much  as  she  pleases^"  answered  the 
man,  "but  we  haven't  had  custards  in  this  house  ior  a  year 
and  a  day." 

But  Peter  bagged  him  only  to  look,  and  he  did  00;  and 
he  found  the  custaid-bowL  So  they  began  to  make  many 
with  it^  but  just  as  they  sat  and  took  their  ease^  Peter 
muttered  something  again  to  the  ftnlfaViti 

"Hush!"  he  said, "  can't  you  hold  your  jaw  t" 

"And  piay  what  does  the  spae-maiden  aay  nowt" 

JiiylffM^  the  "lan, 

"Oh,  she  says  no  one  can  say  there  isnt  brandy  and 
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«le  staiidiiig  just  under  the  tiEp-door  whioh  goes  down  in- 
to the  oellar/'  answered  Peter. 

'*  Wen,  if  she  never  spaed  maog  in  her  life,  she  spees 
wrong  now,"  seid  the  man.  "Brandy  and  alel  wfaj,  I 
oan't  call  to  mind  the  day  when  we  had  saoh  things  in  the 
hooser 

''Just  look,"*  said  Peter;  and  the  man  did  so,  and  theroi 
sue  enough  he  found  the  diink»  and  yon  may  fiuioy  how 
meny  and  jolly  he  was. 

''What  did  yon  give  for  that  spae-maiden ?**  said  tiie 
man,  "for  I  mnst  have  her,  whatever  yon  ask  for  her.** 

''She  was  left  me  by  my  father,**  ssid  Peter,  "end  so 
she  didn't  oost  me  mucL  To  teQ  yon  the  troth,  I've  no 
great  mind  to  part  with  her,  but,  all  the  same,  yon  may 
have  her,  if  yoall  let  me  have,  instead  of  hsr,  that  old  ohest 
that  stands  in  the  parlour  yonder." 

''The  ohesfs  locked  and  the  key  kst^''  screamed  the 
old  dame. 

"Then  111  take  it  without  the  key,  that  I  vnU,"  said 
Peter. 

And  so  he  and  the  man  soon  struck  the  baigain.  Peter 
got  a  rope  instead  of  the  key,  and  the  man  hdped  him  to 
get  the  chest  up  on  his  back,  and  then  off  he  stumped  with 
it^  So  when  he  hsd  walked  a  bit  he  came  on  to  a  bridgB* 
and  under  the  bridge  ran  a  river  in  such  a  headlong  stream, 
it  lei^  and  foamed,  and  made  such  a  roar,  that  the  bridge 
shook  again. 

" Ah r  said  Peter,  "that  bsandy— that  brandy!  Now 
I  can  feel  Fve  had  a  drop  too  much*  What's  the  good  of 
my  draggbg  this  chest  about?  If  I  hadn't  been  drunk 
and  mad,  I  shouldn't  have  gone  and  swopped  9mwf  my 
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spM-maideii  for  it    But  now  this  ohest  shall  go  oak  bto 
the  river  this  yery  nunute." 

And  with  that  he  b^gan  to  untie  the  rope. 

"  Aul  Aul  do  fbr  Qod's  sake  set  me  free.  The  priest^s 
life  is  at  stake;  he  it  is  whom  you  have  got  in  the  cihest^" 
screamed  out  some  one  inside. 

""This  must  be  the  Deil  himself*  said  Peter,  *who 
wants  to  make  me  bdiere  he  has  tamed  prieafc;  hot 
whether  he  makes  himself  priest  or  dark,  out  he  goes  into 
the  river.** 

"  Oh,  no  I  oh  no  I"  roared  out  the  priest  'The  parish 
priest  is  at  stake.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Goody  for  her 
8oal*s  health,  but  her  husband  is  roogh  and  wild,  and  so 
she  had  to  hide  me  in  the  dheat  Here  I  have  a  gold 
watoh  and  a  sflver  watoh  in  my  fob;  you  shall  have  tfaem 
both,  and  eight  hundred  dollars  beside,  if  you  will  only 
let  me  out" 

''Nay,  nay,"  said  Peter;  "is  it  really  your  revorenoe  after 
an  f "  and  with  that  he  took  up  a  stone,  and  knneked  the 
lid  of  the  chest  to  pieces.  Then  the  priest  got  oat^  and  off 
he  set  home  to  his  parsonage  both  teiat  and  Vf^  for  he 
no  longer  had  his  watches  and  money  to  weig^  him  down. 

As  for  litde  Peter,  he  went  home  again,  and  mid  to 
Big  Peter,  "There  was  a  good  sale  to-day  for  oaMHrfna  at 
the  market" 

"Why,  what  did  you  get  for  your  tattered  one,  now? 
asked  Big  Peter. 

"  Quite  as  muoh  as  it  was  worth.  I  got  m^  hnndred 
doDars  for  it^  but  bigger  and  stouter  calves'  ddna  fotehed 
twioe  as  much,"  said  Little  Peter,  and  showed  his  doOan. 

"  Twas  well  you  told  me  this,"  answered  Big  Peter, 
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who  wHit  and  akq^lend  aU  his  Idiie  and  oahreB»  and  aet 
off  on  tiie  load  to  town  utth  their  akiaa  and  Udea.  So 
whan  he  got  to  the  maAet^  and  the  tannan  aaked  what  he 
wanted  fiir  hk  Udea^  B^  Peter  aaid  he  mnat  have  eig^t 
hundred  doDan  fbr  the  amall  onea»  and  ao  on,  more  and 
mora^  for  the  Ug  onea.  But  all  the  fiolk  only  laughed  and 
made  game  of  hun,  and  aaid  he  ou^nt  to  oome  there; 
he'd  hotter  torn  into  the  madhonae  fbr  a  hotter  ^^— g^*"^ 
and  ao  he  aoon  foond  oot  how  things  had  gona^  and  that 
little  FMer  had  played  him  a  trit^  But  when  he  got 
home  again  he  waa  not  voiy  aoft-apokan,  and  he  awora 
andcuaed;  ao  he^  him,  if  he  wouldn't  ataike  little  Peter 
dead  that  Toiy  njg^  AH  thia  Little  Peter  atood  and 
listened  to;  and  ao,  when  he  had  gone  to  hod  with  his 
mother,  and  the  ni^  had  worn  on  a  little,  he  b«gged  her 
to  ehaoge  aides  with  him,  for  he  waa  wsU-ni^  ftoaon»  he 
aaid,  and  mi^t  be  twaa  wanner  nest  the  waH  Tea»  ehe 
did  that^  and  in  a  little  while  oame  B^  Peter  with  an  aze 
in  Unhand,  and  erepiiqp  to  the  hedrida^  and  atone  blow 
ehopped  off  hia  mother^a  head 

Next  moinii^  in  want  little  Peter  into  Vg  PMer^a 
aitting40onL 

*HeaTen  better  and  hel|)  yon,**  he  aaid;  *yoa  idio 
haTO  chopped  oar  moCher^a  head  oft  The  Sheriff  will  not 
be  omiwpleaaad  to  hear  that  jm  pay  motfaai^a  dower  in 
thia  way.* 

Then  Big  Petar  got  ao  alkaid,  he  bagged  little  Peter, 
for  God's  aakB^  to  aay  nothing  aboot  irtiat  he  knew.  If 
he  woold  only  do  that^  he  ahoold  ha;fe  ei^  hnndrsd 
dirWai^ 

WeD,  little  Fstar  swept  np  the  moMj;  eat  his  mother^s 
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head  on  her  body  again;  pat  her  on  a  handndedge^  and  ao 
drew  her  to  market  There  he  aet  her  np  with  an  appld- 
baeket  on  each  arm,  and  an  apple  in  each  hand.  By  and 
by  came  a  akipper  walking  along;  he  thonght  she  was  an 
apple-woman,  and  asked  if  she  had  apples  to  sell,  and  bow 
many  he  might  have  for  a  penny.  Bnt  the  old  woman 
made  no  answer.  So  the  skipper  asked  again.  No!  she 
hadn't  a  wovd  to  say  for  herself. 

"  How  many  may  I  have  for  a  penny  ?"  he  bawled  the 
third  time,  but  the  old  dame  sat  bolt  upright^  aa  tfaon^ 
she  neither  saw  him  nor  heard  what  he  said.  Than  the 
skipper  flew  into  each  a  rage  that  he  gave  her  one  imder 
the  ear,  and  so  away  rolled  her  head  across  the  maAet- 
place.  At  that  moment^  up  came  litQe  Peter  with  a 
bonnd;  he  fell  a-weeping  and  bewailing,  and  threatened  to 
make  the  skipper  smart  for  it^  fiir  having  dealt  his  old 
mother  her  death-blow. 

~Dear  ftiend,  only  hold  yonr  tongne  abont  what  yon 
know,"*  said  the  akipper,  '^  and  you  shall  have  eig^t  hnadsed 
doDaia." 

And  so  tfa^  made  it  up. 

When  Little  Peter  got  home  again,  he  said  to  Big 
Peter,— 

''Old  women  fetch  a  fine  price  at  madBt  to-day;  I  got 
eight  hnndxed  dollars  for  mother;  jnst  look,"  and  ao  hB 
showed  him  the  money. 

'*  Twas  well  I  came  to  know  this,"  said  Big  Peter. 

Now  you  must  know  he  had  an  old  stepmother,  ao  be 
took  and  killed  her  out  of  hand,  and  strode  off  to  seD  hsL 
But  when  thqr  heard  how  he  went  about  trying  to  aeD 
dead  bodies,  the  neighbours  were  aU  for  handing  him 
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to  the  Sheiift  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  ooold  do  to  get 
out  of  the  soiapeL 

When  Big  PMer  got  home  agftin,  he  was  so  wroth  and 
mad  against  little  Peter»  he  threatened  to  strike  him  dead 
there  and  then ;  he  needn't  hope  for  merqj,  die  he  must 

"Wen,  weH*  said  Litde  Peter,  "that's  the  way  we 
mnst  an  trudge,  and  hetwixt  to-daj  and  to-monow  there's 
onlj  a  night  to  oome.  But  if  I  must  set  off  now,  IVe  only 
one  thing  to  ask ;  staff  me  into  that  saok  that  hangs  yonder, 
and  take  and  toss  me  into  the  river* 

Well,  Big  Peter  had  nothing  to  say  agunst  that;  he 
staffed  him  into  thesaok»aud  set  oft  But  he  hadnt  gone 
br  on  his  way  before  it  oame  into  his  mind  that  he  had 
foigotten  something  which  he  must  go  back  to  fetdh; 
meanwhfle^  he  set  the  sack  down  by  the  voad-side.  Just 
then  came  a  man  driving  a  fine  fiit  flook  of  sheep, 

**  To  Kli^doB-MOM^  tD  FteadlM ; 
To  gi^jfini  wwi^  to  FtndimT 

roared  out  little  Peter,  who  ky  inside  the  saok»  and  that 
he  kept  ba;iH]qg  and  bellowing  out 

••Maynt  I  get  leave  to  go  with  you?*  asked  the  man 
who  drove  the  sheep. 

«'0f  oourse  you  may,''  said  little  Peter.  ''If  youll 
only  untJe  the  sack,  and  creep  into  it  in  my  stead,  youll 
soon  get  there.  As  for  me,  I  don't  mind  biding  here  till 
next  time,  that  I  don\  But  you  must  keep  on  calling 
out  the  words  I  bawled  out,  else  you'll  not  go  to  the  right 
place." 

Then  the  man  untied  the  sack,  and  got  into  it  in  Little 
poter^s  plaoe :  Peter  tied  the  sack  up  again,  and  the  man 
bti^an  to  bawl  out, — 
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<•  To  Kiogdom-oome,  to  Flmdiiit 
To  XingdarnHMnaob  to  Buidin ;  ^ 

and  to  that  text  he  stuck. 

When  Peter  had  got  him  well  into  the  Back,  he  wasn't 
slow;  off  he  went  with  the  flodk  of  sheep,  and  soon  put  a 
good  bit  of  the  zoad  behind  him.  Meantime,  back  came 
Big  Petei;  took  the  sack  on  his  shoulders,  and  boze  it  acrooB 
the  ooontiy  to  the  river,  and  all  the  while  he  went;,  the 
drover  sat  inside  bawling  out, — 

••  To  Kiogdom-ooin^  to  PandiM ; 
To  Kingdom-ooiiifB^  to  FUvdiae.** 

''Ay,  ay,"*  said  Big  Peter;  "tiy  now  to  find  the  waj 
for  yourself  ;**  and  with  that  he  tossed  him  out  into  the 
stream. 

So  whan  Big  Peter  had  done  that^  and  was  goiQg  hack 
home,  whom  should  he  overtake  but  lus  brother,  who  went 
along  driving  the  flock  of  sheep  before  him.  Big  Peter 
could  scarce  believe  his  eyes,  and  asked  how  litUe  Peter 
had  got  outof  the  river,  and  whence  the  fine  flock  of  aheep 
came. 

"  Ahr  said  little  Peter, ''that  just  wasagoodbrollMify 
turn  you  did  me  when  you  threw  me  into  the  rivec  I 
sank  right  down  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone^  and  tbeie  I 
just  did  see  flocks  of  sheep;  you'd  scarce  believe  now^ 
that  they  go  about  down  there  by  thousands^  one  flodk 
bigger  than  the  other.  And  just  look  heral  here  am 
fleeces  for  you  r 

"Well,"  said  Big  Peter,  "I'm  very  glad  you  tdd  ma- 

So  off  he  ran  home  to  his  old  dame;  made  her  oome 
irith  him  to  the  river;  crept  into  a  sadk»  and  bade  her 
make  haste  to  tie  it  up,  and  toes  him  over  the  bridge. 
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««I«m  going  after  a  flock  of  ahaq^''  he  •iid«''lmt  if  I 
itqr  too  loi^  and  yim  think  I  can't  gel  aloQg  wiUi  tbe 
bj njeelt  jnefc Junp  orer  and he^ me ;  do yoa heart* 

"Wen,  doat  atay  too  long,*  aaid  hie  wife,  ''for  my 
heart  ia  aet  on  aaefaw  tho^  aheapu* 

There  ehe  atood  and  waited  e  whiles  bat  then  aha 
thoiq^  P^duqpe  her  hnaband  oonldn^t  keep  the  flock  well 
together,  and  ao  down  aha  jmnped  after  him. 

And  ao  little  Peter  *waa  nd  of  them  all,  and  the  fium 
and  fialda  came  to  Urn  aa  heir,  and  horiMw  ^^  cattle  too : 
and,  baaide^,  he  had  mon^  in  hia  pocket  to  boy  miloh 
kine  to  tettier  in  Ua  byxe. 
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Qiai  on  a  time  there  waa  a  long  and  a  qneen  who  had  no 
eUldMi,  and  tUit  gaTe  the  queen  mneh  grief;  ahe  acaroe 
had  one  happy  hour;  She  waa  alwaya  bewailiog  and 
biantrawiiMr  hendC  and  aajiitt  how  doll  *«*<^  Ictiwotiw  it 
waa  in  the  palace. 

"  If  we  had  childien  there 'd  be  lifo  enoq^"  ahe  aaid. 

Whererer  ahe  went  in  all  her  realm  ahe  fbond  God'a 
hleMJng  in  children,  even  in  the  tileat  hat;  and  wherever 
ahe  came  •^  heard  the  Gkiodiea  ffiK^Ming  the  bairntt  ^"^ 
aayiqg  how  thqr  had  done  that  and  that  wrong.  AH  thia 
the  qaeen  heard,  and  thoo^  it  woald  be  ao  nice  to  do  aa 
other  women  did.  At  laat  the  king  and  qoeen  took  into 
their  palace  a  atanger  knie  to  rear  op,  that  thaymig^ 
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have  her  always  with  them,  to  love  her  if  abe  did  weDL 
and  scold  her  if  she  did  wiong,  like  their  own  child. 

So  one  day  the  Uttle  lassie  whom  tb^  had  taken  aa 
their  own,  ran  down  into  the  palace-yard,  and  was  plajring 
with  a  gold  apple.  Just  then  an  old  beggar  wife  came  by, 
who  had  a  little  girl  with  her,  and  it  wasn't  long  before 
the  little  lassie  and  the  beggar's  baiin  were  great  fiienda, 
and  began  to  play  together,  and  to  toss  the  gold  apple 
abont  between  them.  When  the  Queen  saw  this^  as  she 
sat  at  a  window  in  the  palace,  she  tapped  on  the  pane  for 
her  foster-daughter  to  come  up.  She  went  at  oooe^  but 
the  beggaivgid  went  up  too ;  and  as  they  went  into  the 
Queen's  bower,  each  held  the  other  by  the  hand.  Then  tbe 
Queen  b^ggn  to  scold  the  little  lady,  and  to  say, — 

"You  ought  to  be  above  running  about  and  playing 
with  a  tattered  beggar's  brat" 

And  so  she  wanted  to  drive  the  lassie  down-stairs. 

"  If  the  Queen  only  knew  my  motfaer^s  power,  ahe'd  not 
drive  me  out,"  said  the  little  lassie ;  and  when  the  Qnaan 
asked  what  she  meant  more  plainly,  she  told  her  how  her 
mother  could  get  her  dhildien  if  she  chose.  The  Queen 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  the  lassie  held  her  own,  and  said 
eveiy  word  of  it  was  true,  and  bade  the  Queen  only  to  try 
and  make  her  mother  do  it  So  the  Queen  sent  Ihe  laasie 
down  to  fetch  up  her  mother. 

"Do  you  know  what  your  daughter  says?"  asked  the 
Queen  of  the  old  woman,  as  soon  as  ever  she  came  into  the 
loom. 

No ;  the  beggar-wife  knew  nothing  about  it 

"  Well,  she  says  you  can  get  me  ohildien  if  you  will,'* 
answered  the  Queen. 
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*  QoaeoB  ahoiildnlt  listen  to  b^gglff  lAflsies*  nOj  0tori^ 
Mid  tlie  old  wife»  and  sferodB  out  of  the  looou 

Then  the  Queen  got  angry,  and  wanted  again  to  diiTB 
out  the  little  laaaie;  but  ahe  declared  it  waa  true  ereij 
word  that  ahe  had  said. 

''Let  the  Qneen  only  give  my  mother  a  drop  to  drink." 
said  the  laaaie ;  **  when  ahe  gets  meny  shell  aoon  find  oat 
a  way  to  help  yon." 

The  Qneen  waa  ready  to  txy  this;  ao  the  beggar  wife 
waa  fetched  up  ag»in  onoe  more,  and  treated  both  with 
wine  and  mead  aa  mnoh  aa  ahe  ehoae;  and  ao  it  waa  not 
long  before  her  tongue  b^gan  to  wag.  Then  the  Qneen 
came  oat  again  with  the  same  question  she  had  aaked  be- 
fore. 

^  One  way  to  help  you  perh^»  I  know,"  aaid  the  beggar 
wife.  **  Tour  Mqesty  muat  make  them  bring  in  two  paila 
of  water  some  evening  before  you  go  to  bed.  Ineaohof 
them  you  muat  wash  youzaslt  and  afterwards  throw  away 
the  water  under  the  bed.  When  you  look  under  the  bed 
next  morning  two  flowers  will  have  sprung  up,  one  foir 
and  one  ugly.  The  foir  one  you  must  eat^  tiie  u^y  one 
you  muat  let  stand;  but  mind  you  dont  foiget  the  last" 

That  waa  what  the  beggar  wife  aaid. 

Yea;  the  Queen  did  what  the  beggar  wife  advised  her 
to  do;  she  had  the  water  brought  up  in  two  paila,  washed 
heiaelf  in  them,  and  emptied  them  under  the  bed ;  and  lol 
when  ahe  looked  under  the  bed  next  morning  there  stood 
twoflowen;  one  waa  uj^y  and  foul,  and  had  Uack  kaves ; 
but  the  other  waa  ao  bright,  and  feir,  and  lordy,  she  had 
never  seen  its  like;  so  she  ato  it  up  at  onoe.  But  the 
pretty  flower  tasted  ao  sweet,  that  she  oooldnt  help  hersstt 
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She  ate  the  other  up  too,  for,  she  thooght^  "it  oeat  bnt  or 
help  one  muoh  either  way,  IH  be  bound.'* 

Well,  euxe  enough,  after  a  while  the  Queen  was  bioQ^ 
tobed.  Eiiat  of  all,  she  had  a  gid  who  had  a  wooden  apoon 
in  her  hand,  and  lode  upon  a  goat;  loathly  and  xtfjtj  ahe 
waa^  and  the  very  moment  she  came  into  the  wodd  she 
bawled  out  ^  Mamma." 

"If  Fm  your  mamma,"  said  the  Queen,  ''God  give  me 
graoe  to  mend  my  waya." 

^^  Oh,  don't  be  soiiy,"  said  the  giri,  who  rode  on  the 
goat^  ''for  one  will  soon  oome  alter  me  who  is  better  lode- 
ing. 

So,  after  a  while,  the  Queen  had  another  gid,  who  was 
80  fair  and  sweety  no  one  had  ever  set  eyes  on  audh  a  lovsfy 
child,  and  with  her  you  may  Ceuu^  the  Queen  was  Tsiy 
wen  pleased.  The  elder  twin  they  called  **  Tattethood,** 
because  she  was  always  so  ugly  and  ragged,  and  beoaoae 
she  had  a  hood  which  hung  about  her  ears  in  tatters.  Ihe 
Queen  could  scaioe  bear  to  look  at  her,  and  the  nurses  tried 
to  shut  her  up  in  a  room  by  herseIC  but  it  was  all  no  good ; 
where  the  younger  twin  was,  there  she  must  also  be^  sod 
no  one  could  ever  keep  them  apart. 

Well,  one  Ghzistmas  eye,  when  they  were  half  grown  up^ 
there  rose  such  a  frightful  noiae  and  datter  in  the  gilleiy 
outside  the  Queen's  bower.  So  Tatterhood  asked  wimt  it 
was  that  dashed  and  orashed  so  out  in  the  passage. 

''Ohr  said  the  Queen,  ''it  isn't  worth  aaking  abool*' 

But  Tatterhood  wouldn't  give  over  tQl  she  found  out  all 
about  it;  and  so  the  Queen  told  her  it  was  a  paok  of  Tnlla 
and  witdhes  who  had  come  there  to  keep  Ghristniaa.  So 
Tatterhood  said  ahe'd  just  go  out  and  drive  them  away; 
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and  in  spite  of  all  they  oonid  mj^  and  howerer  much  thqr 
bagged  and  pmyed  her  to  let  tlie  TMDb  aIone»  ahe  must  and 
wooU  go  out  to  dxx?e  the  witdhea  off;  bat  ahe  bagged  the 
Queen  to  mind  and  keep  all  the  doon  doee  ahntk  ao  that 
not  one  of  them  oame  ao  much  aa  the  leaat  bit  lyar.  Haying 
aaid  thia»  off  ahe  went  with  her  wooden  spoon,  and  b^gan  to 
hnnt  and  aweap  away  the  haga;  and  all  thia  while  theie 
waa  snch  a  pother  oat  in  the  galleiy,  the  like  of  it  waa 
ne?er  heaxd.  The  whole  palace  oreaked  and  groaned  as  if 
eretj  joint  and  beam  were  going  to  be  torn  out  of  ita  place. 
Now,  how  it  was,  Fm  aine  I  oan*t  teQ;  bat  aomehow  or 
other  one  door  did  get  the  least  bit  qar»  then  her  twin 
aiatar  jnat  paaped  out  to  aeehow  things  were  going  wiiii 
Titterilood,  end  pat  her  head  a  tiny  bit  thioagh  the  open- 
ing Bot^  POPI  op  came  an  dd  witoh,  and  whipped  off 
her  head,  and  atock  a  calf  a  head  on  her  ahooldeta  instead ; 
and  ao  the  rrineaaa  ran  back  into  the  room  on  all-fiiaxa, 
and  b^ganto^moo'like  a  caU  When  TUteriiood  came 
back  and  aaw  her  aiater,  ahe  aoolded  them  all  loond,  and 
waa  TOiy  angiy  beoaoae  th^  hadnt  kept  better  watch,  and 
aaked  them  what  they  thoaglit  of  their  heedleasness  now» 
when  her  sister  waa  toxned  into  a  calf. 

«  But  atOl  rn  aee  if  I  cant  aet  her  ftee,"  ahe  said 
Then  ahe  aaked  the  King  for  a  ahip  in  ftill  trim,  and 
weD  fitted  with  atorea ;  bat  captain  and  aaikna  she  wooldnt 
haye.  No;  ahe  would  aail  away  with  her  aister  aO  alone; 
and  ae  there  waa  no  ^oMi«g  her  back,  at  last  they  let  her 
hare  her  own  way. 

Then  Tatterbood  aailed  ofl;  and  steered  her  ship  ftgM 
onder  the  land  where  the  witches  dwelt,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  landing-place»  ahe  tdd  her  sister  to  stay  quite 
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8tili  on  board  the  ahip ;  bntahelieradf  lodeoabflrgDat  vp 
to  the  witohee'  castle.  When  she  got  thero^  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  galleiy  was  open,  and  there  she  saw  her 
sister^s  head  hnng  up  on  the  window  frame;  so  she  leapt 
her  goat  through  the  window  into  the  gallei7»  snapped  up 
the  head,  and  set  off  with  iL  After  her  came  the  witches 
to  tzy  to  get  the  head  again,  and  they  flocked  about  her  as 
thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees  or  a  nest  of  ants;  but  the  goat 
sn(»rted  and  puffed,  and  butted  with  his  horns,  and  Tatter* 
hood  beat  and  banged  them  about  with  her  wooden  spoon ; 
and  so  the  pack  of  witches  had  to  give  it  up.  So  Tatter* 
hood  got  back  to  her  ship,  took  the  calf  s  head  off  her  sister, 
and  put  her  own  on  again,  and  then  she  became  a  gid  aa 
she  had  been  before.  After  that  she  sailed  a  long,  long 
way,  to  a  strange  king^s  realm. 

Now  the  king  of  that  land  was  a  widower,  and  had  an 
only  son.  So  when  he  saw  the  strange  sail,  he  sent 
messengers  down  to  the  strand  to  find  out  whence  it  came^ 
and  who  owned  it;  but  when  the  king's  men  came  down 
there,  they  saw  never  a  living  soul  on  board  but  Tatter* 
hood,  and  there  she  was,  riding  round  and  round  the  deck 
on  her  goat  at  foU  speed,  till  her  elf  locks  streamed  again 
in  the  wind.  The  folk  from  the  palace  were  all  amaaed  at 
this  sight,  and  asked  were  there  not  more  on  board.  Ye^ 
there  were;  she  had  a  sister  with  her,  said  Tstteiiiood. 
Her,  too,  they  wanted  to  see,  but  Tatterhood  said  "  No,"* — 

**  No  one  shall  see  her,  unless  the  King  oomes  hunssl^* 
she  said;  and  so  she  began  to  gallop  about  on  her  goat  tQl 
the  deck  thundered  again. 

So  when  the  servants  got  back  to  the  palaoe,  and  told 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard  down  at  the  ship,  the  King 
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iBTM  for  aettiiig  out  at  onoe,  that  he  mi^  see  Uie  lassie 
that  xode  on  the  goat  Whoa  he  got  down,  Tatterhood  led 
out  her  sister,  and  she  was  so  fidr  and  gentle,  the  King  f eU 
oyer  head  and  eaa  in  love  with  her  as  he  stood.  He 
tnoufl^  them  both  baok  with  him  to  the  pakoe,  and 
wanted  to  ha^e  the  sister  for  his  qneen ;  but  Tatteriiood 
said  "  Ko ;  *  the  King  ooold  n%  haye  her  in  any  way,  unless 
the  King^s  son  ehose  to  have  Tattediood.  That  yon  may 
fancy  the  Pdnoe  was  veiy  loath  to  do,  sooh  an  ugly  hussy 
aa  Tatterhood  was;  but  at  last  the  king  and  aU  Uie  others 
in  the  palace  talked  him  over,  and  he  yielded,  giving  his 
word  to  take  her  for  his  queen;  but  it  went  sors  against 
the  grain,  and  he  was  a  dolefol  man. 

Now  they  set  about  the  wedding,  both  with  brewing 
and  baking;  and  when  aU  was  ready,  they  were  to  go  to 
churoh ;  but  the  Prince  thought  it  the  weariest  churching 
he  had  ever  had  in  aU  his  lifo.  First,  the  King  drove  off 
with  his  bride»  and  she  was  so  lovely  and  so  grand,  all  the 
people  stopped  to  look  after  her  all  aloog  the  road,  and 
they  stared  at  her  till  she  was  out  of  s^^ht  After  them 
came  the  Prince  on  hotsebaok  by  the  side  of  Tktteriiood, 
who  tntted  sloQg  on  her  goat  with  her  wooden  spoon  in  her 
flst^  and  to  look  at  him,  it  was  more  like  going  to  a  burial 
than  a  wedding  and  that  his  own ;  so  sonowftil  he  seemed, 
and  with  nerer  a  word  to  say. 

''Why  don't  you  talk?"  asked  Tatteriiood, udisa  they 
had  ridden  a  bit 

"*  Why,  iHiat  should  I  talk  about  ?"  aiMwered  the  Prinoe. 

*  Well,  yon  mi^  at  least  ask  me  why  I  ride  upon  this 
1^  goat^*  said  Tattoriiood. 

*  Wby  do  you  ride  on  that  ugly  goat  ? "  asked  the  Ptmoe. 
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*^  Is  it  an  Qgly  goat  ?  why,  it's  the  gnodett  hoiae  Ude 
ever  lode  on,'*  answered  Tattediood;  and  in  a  trice  the  goat 
became  a  hone,  and  that  the  finest  the  Piinoe  had  ewaat 
eyes  on. 

Then  they  lode  on  again  a  bit,  but  the  Prince  was  just 
as  woeftil  as  before,  and  oonldnt  get  a  word  oat  So 
Tatterhood  asked  him  again  why  he  didnt  talk,  and  wbm 
the  Prince  answered,  he  didn't  know  what  to  talk  ahoal; 
she  said,^ 

«  Yon  can  at  least  ask  me  wbj  I  ride  with  tiiia  n^j 
spoon  in  my  fist" 

"  Why  do  yon  ride  with  that  q^  qpoont*  aaked  the 
Prince. 

"  Is  it  an  n^^y  spoon  f  why,  it's  tlie  bvelieBt  aflver  wand 
bride  ever  bore^"  said  Tatteriiood;  and  in  a  trioe  ife  beoaiM 
a  silver  wand,  so  dassling  bijg^  the  sunbeams  gliatmMtil 
fiiom  xL 

So  they  rode  on  another  fait^  hot  the  Prince  waa  jnsi  ai 
soraowftil,  and  said  never  a  wQid.  In  a  little  iriula  IMa^ 
hood  aaked  him  againidiy  he  didn%  talk,  and  bads  Urn  aak 
why  ahe  wore  that  ngly  giay  hcod  on  her  head. 

"  Why  do  yon  wear  that  n^  gmy  hood  on  your  head  t' 
asked  the  Prince. 

''Is  it  an  ngly  hood?  why,  it'a  die  hnghtest  gcUm 
crown  bride  ever  wore,"  answered  Tatteriiood,  and  it  be* 
came  a  crown  on  the  spot. 

Now  th^  rode  on  a  long  while  again,  and  the  Mnoe 
was  so  woeftil,  that  he  sat  without  sonnd  or  speech,  jost  ai 
before.  So  hia  bride  aaked  him  again  why  he  didnik  tdk. 
and  bade  him  ask  now  why  hsr  Ihce  was  so  i^  ana 
ashen-gray? 
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'^  Ah  r  taksd  tb0  Prino^  *  iH^  ia  your  fiu)e  to  i^g^  and 
adMn-gnjt" 

''Ii^,*niitliebDde;«7oaih]]ik  mj  itater  piettj, 
bol  I  am  tan  tfann  pnttier;*  and  lol  when  tihe  Prinoa 
looked  aft  her,  dia  waa  10  lovdy.  he  tfaoog^  tbeie  naver  ^^ 
ao  lorafy  a  woman  in  an  the  wadd.  After  that^  I  ahovddnt 
wonder  if  the  Mnoa  Ibund  hia  tongae»  and  no  longer  rode 
•iiMMf  }hm8w  down  hia  head. 

Sothej  diank  the  bridal  ei^  both  deep  and  bog,  and, 
afker  tiiat^  both  PrinoeandIji«  aet  on!  with  their  bridea 
to  the  riinoaart  fiither^a  palace^  and  there  thej  had  wy^hfr 
bridal  iJHNt^  and  diank  anew,  both  deep  and  loo^  Thaaa 
waa  no  and  to  tiie  ftm;  and,  if  70a  make  haatoandranto 
the  Kii^^a  palaoe^  I  dare  eay  yoall  find  thamli  atfll  a  drop 
cf  the  bridal  ale  left  tor  joo. 


THB  OOGK  AKD  HBH  IHAT  WXHT  TO 

THBDOySEFELL 


Omn  on  a  time  there  waa  a  Hen  that  had  flown  np^  and 
perehed  on  an  oak-tree  Dor  the  mfjbL  When  the  vif^ 
oame»  ehe  dreamed  that  nnleee  ahe  got  to  the  DorrefeD,  the 
wodd  woold  oome  to  an  end  80  that  Toiy  miniito  ehe 
jmnped  down,  and  eat  out  on  her  way.  When  aha  had 
walked  a  bit  die  met  a  OodL 

"Good  da7»  Oooky-Lodcyr  aaid  the  Hen. 

*Oood  day,  Henny-Penny,"  eaid  the  Oook;  "idiither 
awayeoeariyt* 

Sa 
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"OK  l'^  going  to  tbe  DoyrefeIl»  that   the  worid 
mayn^t  come  to  an  end,"  said  the  Hen. 

"Who  told  you  that^  Hezmy-Penny !"  asked  the  Oock. 

"  I  sat  in  the  oak  and  dreamt  it  last  nighty'*  said  the 
Uen. 

''  111  go  with  you,"  said  the  Cock. 

Well,  they  walked  on  a  good  hit^  and  then  they  met  a 
Duck. 

"  Good  day,  Dnoky-Lnclgr,"  said  the  Cock. 

"Gk)od  day.  Cocky^Lodqr,"  said  the  Dnek;  "whither 
away  so  eady?" 

"  Oh,  r  m  going  to  the  Doviefell,  that  the  wodd  omynt 
come  to  an  end*"  said  the  Cook. 

«  Who  told  you  thai;  Cocky-Locky  ?" 

"  Henny-Penny,"  said  the  Cock.  . 

**  Who  told  you  that,  Henny-Penny  ?"  asked  the  Duck. 

**  I  sat  in  the  oak  and  dreamt  it  last  night,"  said  the  Heo. 

*  1 11  go  with  you,"  said  the  Duck. 

So  they  went  off  together,  and  after  a  bit  they  met  a 
Goose. 

"  Good  day,  Goosey-Poosey,"  said  the  Duck. 

"  Good  day,  Duoky-'Lucky,"  said  the  Goose ;  **  whither 
away  so  early?'' 

''  I  'm  going  to  the  Dovrefell,  that  the  world  mayn't  oome 
to  an  end,"  said  the  Duck. 

"  Who  told  you  that,  Ducky-Lucky  ?"  asked  the  Goose. 

"  Cooky-Lodsy." 

"  Who  told  you  that,  Coc^-Locky  ?" 

"  Henny-Penny." 

''How  do  you  know  that^  Henny-Penny T"  said  the 
Goose. 
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''I  Mk  a  the  oak  and  drannt  it  list  njg^  Gooief- 
PdoMjj*  niA  |li6  Hon* 


''I  H  go  with  yoo,"  said  the  Goon. 

Kow  when  tbqr  had  all  walked  aloag  for  a  Ut^  a  Fox 

"  Good  day.  Foj^-Oookqr/  aaid  tbo  Gooaa. 

**  Good  day.  Gooo^y-Pooa^." 

"*  Whither  away.  Foxy-Oodny  ?** 

**  Whither  away  yooadC  GoBMy-Pooaey  t* 

"  I 'm  goiog  to  the  DoTxefell.  that  the  wodd  may  &t  oomo 
to  an  end,"  aaid  the  Qooao, 

"Who  told  yon  that^  Gooeey-Pooeey r  aakad  the  Fol 

**  Doeky-Lncky.** 

''Who  told  you  that^  Dncky-Lndky  ?" 

-  Cocky-Locky.- 

''Who  told  you  that^  Oooky-Lodky f  * 

"  Henny-Penjqr." 

"How  do  you  know  that^  Henny-Penny  t" 

**  I  eat  in  the  oak  and  dieanit  laat  "W»^  that  if  we  don^ 
get  to  the  DoTveCaU,  the  wodd  wiU  oome  to  an  end,**  aaid 
the  Hen. 

"Stoffand  nonaenee.**  said  the  Fox;  "the  wodd  won't 
eomatoanendifyoadontgothidier.  Ko;  oome  home  with 
meton^eartL  That^a  far  better.  For  it^a  wann and  joUy 
there." 

Well,  they  went  home  with  the  Fox  to  hia  earth,  and 
when  they  got  in,  the  Fox  laid  on  lota  of  fnel,  ao  that  th^ 
all  got  Teiy  deepy. 

The  Dock  and  the  Gooae,  they  settled  themaelvea  down 
in  a  oorner,  bat  the  Gook  and  Hen  flew  up  on  a  poat  So 
when  the  Gooaa  and  Dock  were  well  asleep,  the  Fox  took 
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the  Oooee  and  laid  him  on  the  emben»  and  loaatod  Urn. 
The  Hen  smelt  the  strong  roast-meat,  and  sprang  1:9  to  a 
hjgher  peg,  and  said,  half  asleep— 

**Pkiigli,  what  a  natty  mtUl 
What  a  natty  amell  I  ** 

"Oh,  Stuff;''  said  the  Fox;  ''itTs  only  the  smoke  dmea 
down  the  chimney ;  go  to  deqi  again,  and  hold  yonrtongaa* 

So  the  Hen  went  off  to  deep  again. 

Now  the  Fox  had  hardly  got  the  Goose  well  down  hk 
throaty  before  he  did  tiie  very  same  with  Hie  Dnok.  Ha 
took  and  laid  him  on  the  embers,  and  loaBbed  him  lior  a 
daintjrbit 

Then  the  Hen  woke  up  again,  and  spnog  iq»  to  a  lij^isr 
p^stiH 

"Faan^  whAt  a  natty  tmtll  I 
What  a  natty  amell  1 " 


she  said  again,  and  then  she  got  her  eyes  open*  and  oame 
to  see  how  the  Fox  had  eaten  both  the  twain,  Qooae  and 
Duck ;  so  she  flew  up  to  the  hig^iest  p^  of  all,  and  parahod 
there,  and  peeped  np  through  the  ohimney. 

"Nay,  nay;  just  see  what  a  loTely  lot  of  geese  Hjiag 
yonder,"  she  said  to  the  Fox. 

Out  ran  Beynaid  to  f etoh  a  ht  roast  Bat  while  hs 
was  gone,  the  Hen  woke  up  the  Oook,  and  told  him  how 
it  had  gone  with  Goosey-Poosey  and  Ducky-lAoky ;  and 
so  Gocky-Lodky  and  Henny-Penny  flew  out  tfaioogh  the 
ohimney,  and  if  they  hadn't  got  to  the  DovxeEdl,  tfe  aiiie^ 
would  have  been  aU  over  with  the  wodd. 
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KIXDB  WOODXNOLOiJL 


Omm  on  a  tfana  than  irat  a  King  wbo  hid 
wMoww>  ^7  Ub  Qpma  he  hid  om  dinghtoir,  who  wai  to 
dorer  and  kfrdjf  tiino  wii&^  a  doforar  or  lovdier  Prinoen 
manthawodd  80  the  Kipg  want  on  a  long  time  ionow- 
ing  for  tho  QMen,  whom  ho  hid  lored  so  mnoh,  bat  at  list 
hi  got  ivwij  of  liTiQg  ilona^  ind  minied  inother  Qaeen, 
iHio  wii  a  widow,  and  hid,  taKs  an  only  daii{^ter ;  bat  this 
dang^itor  wis  joit  m  bad  ind  oglj  ii  the  other  was  kind, 
ind  olerer,  ind  hnnelj.  The  etepmolfaer  end  her  diopter 
were  jeikmi  of  ttie  Pulneep,  beeauae  ahe  Wis  80  lorebf ;  bat 
so  loQg  aa  the  King  waa  at  home  thej  daren't  do  her  any 
hann,  he  Wii  ao  find  of  her. 

Wdl,  after  a  time  he  fdl  into  war  with  another  King, 
and  went  oot  to  battle  with  hia  host,  and  then  the  step- 
mother thong^  die  mi^  do  aa  ahe  pleaaed ;  and  so  she 
both  starred  and  beat  the  FrinoeaSi  and  waa  after  her  in 
ereiy  hde  and  oomer  of  the  hooaai  At  last  she  thought 
ererything  too  good  for  her.  and  tuned  her  oat  to  herd 
cattle.  So  there  die  went  aboat  with  the  cattle,  and 
herded  them  in  the  wooda  and  on  the  ftlls.  As  for  food,  she 
got  little  or  none,  and  die  grew  thin  and  wan,  and  was 
dways  sobbing  and  aanowfkiL  Now  in  the  herd  there 
was  a  great  dan  boll,  which  dways  kept  himadf  so  neat 
and  deck,  and  often  and  often  he  came  op  to  the  Princess, 
and  1st  her  pat  hint  80  one  day  when  die  sat  there,  sad, 
and  sobUng,  and  sorrowftd,  he  came  ap  to  her  and  asked 
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her  outright  why  she  was  always  in  aaoh  gnat    She  an- 
swered nothing,  but  went  on  weeping. 

"Ahr  said  the  Bnll,  ''I  know  all  about  it  quite  well, 
though  you  won't  teUjne;  yva  weep  beomw  the  Queen  is 
bad  to  you,  and  because  she  is  ready  to  starre  you  to  deatL 
Butlood  youVe  no  need  to  ttel  aboul;  iSor  in  my  left  ear 
lies  a  eloth,  and  when  you  take  and  ^sead  it  oot^  you  may 
hftFe  as  many  dishes  as  you  please." 

So  ahe  did  that^  took  the  doth  and  qoead  it  out  on  the 
grass,  and  lol  it  senred  up  the  nicest  dishes  one  oonld  wish 
to  have;  there  was  wine  too,  and  mead, and  sweet  caka 
Well,  she  soon  got  up  her  flesh  again,  and  grew  so  plno^ 
and  rosy,  and  whiter  that  the  Queen  and  her  scrawny  ch^ 
of  a  daughter  turned  bhie  and  yeDow  for  spite.  The  Queen 
couldn*t  at  all  make  out  how  her  stepdangbter  got  to  look 
so  well  on  such  bad  &ie»  so  she  told  one  of  her  maids  to  go 
after  her  in  the  wood,  and  watch  and  see  how  it  all  wbs»  Sat 
ahe  though  some  of  the  servants  in  the  house  must  gire 
her  fbod.  So  the  maid  went  after  her,  and  watched  in  the 
wood,  and  then  she  saw  how  the  ■fc«p^i^Kb"'  took  the 
doth  out  of  the  Bull's  ear,  and  spread  it  cnt^  and  how  it 
served  up  the  nicest  dishes,  which  the  stepdaiq^hter  ate  and 
made  good  cheer  over.  All  this  the  maid  told  the  Queen 
when  she  went  home. 

And  now  the  King  came  home  from  war,  and  had  won 
the  fight  against  the  other  king  with  whom  he  went  out  to 
battle.  So  theie  was  great  joy  throu^ut  the  palace,  and 
no  one  was  gjiadder  than  the  King's  daughter.  But  the 
Queen  ahammecl  sick,  and  todc  to  her  bed,  and  paid  the 
doctor  a  great  fee  to  get  him  to  say  she  could  never  be 
wdl  again  unless  she  had  some  of  the  dun  bull's  flesh  to 
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Mi  Both  the  Kii^'t  da^fl^hler  and  the  lidk  in  «h6  pi^ 
tiksd  the  doctor  if  DOthh^  elie  woold  he^  h«^  and  ptft]^ 
haid  Cor  the  Boll,  fi»  eveiy  one  wee  fiond  of  him*  and  th^f 
all  laid  thera  waant  that  Bnll'a  matoh  in  all  the  iMd. 
Bat  no;  he  moat  and  ahoald  be  alang^rtaied,  aodiiag  dee 
would  da  When  the  King's  danghter  haaid  thii  ahe  got 
Toiy  aonmrftjJ,  and  wank  down  into  the  bjie  to  the  BnH 
llien^  too,  he  atood  and  hnngdown  his  head,  and  leciked  so 
downcast  that  ahe  b^gsn  to  wesp  over  hint 

«" What  ai6  70a  weeping  forT  asked  the  BidL 

So  she  told  him  how  the  King  had  cone  hdne  agein, 
and  how  the  Quean  hadshafluned  aiokand  got  the  doctor  to 
aay  she  eonld  never  be  well  and  soond  i^ain  unless  she  got 
some  of  the  Dnn  Bnllli  iesh  to  eat^  and  ao  now  he  was  to 
be  sknglitersd. 

""If  thqr  get  me  UUed  tei"  said  the  BnU,  "th^U 
soon  take  your  life  tea  Now,  if  ymiYa  of  mf  mind,  well 
jnat  start  dC  and  go  away  to-n^i^'* 

Well,  the  Prinosaa  thos^  it  bad,  70a  msy  be  auob  to 
go  and  leaye  her  fither,  bat  ahe  thoo^t  it  otiU  wane  to  be 
in  the  honae  with  the  Qoeen;  and  so  she  gKve  hsr  word  to 
the  Ban  to  come  to  him. 

At  nj^t,  when  aU  had  gone  to  bed,  the  Piinosss  stole 
down  to  the  bjxe  to  the  Ball,and  so  he  took  her  on  his 
back,  and  aet  otT  from  the  hnmsstesd  aa  featae  ever  he 
eoold.  And  when  the  fulk  got  np  at  oocIbbidw  next 
monungtoalanghtertheBnll,iHiy,he  was  gone;  and  when 
the  King  got  up  and  asked  tat  his  danghter,  ahe  waa  gone 
too.  He  sent  oot  messangen  on  all  sides  to  hunt  for  thsm, 
and  gare  them  ont  in  all  the  pariah  chnrohes;  but  them 
wasnoonewhohadcan^taglimpeeofthem.    Meanwhilsb 
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the  BnU  went  tbiotigh  many  lands  with  tiie  S1q{^  d^ 
on  his  back,  and  so  one  day  they  oame  to  a  gnat  OQfpe^ 
wood,  where  both  the  trees,  and  btanohes,  and  lasves^  and 
flowers,  and  every  lhin|^  were  nothing  bat  oopper. 

But  before  they  went  into  tiie  wood,  the  Bull  said  to 
the  Eing^s  danghter, — 

^Now,  when  we  get  into  this  wood,  mind  yon  take  can 
not  to  tonoh  even  a  leaf  of  it^  else  it's  all  over  both  wilii 
me  and  yon,  for  here  dwells  a  Troll  with  three  heads  who 
owns  this  wood." 

No,  bless  her,  she'd  be  snre  to  take  care  not  to  toodi 
anything.  Well,  she  was  veiy  careful,  and  leant  this  waj 
and  that  to  miss  the  boughs,  and  put  them  gently  asida 
with  her  hands;  but  it  was  snch  a  thidk  wood,  ^was soaroe 
possible  to  get  through ;  and  so,  with  all  her  pains^  somdiow 
or  other  she  tore  off  a  lea(  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

^AU!  AU!  what  have  yon  done  now?  "said  the  Boll; 
''there's  nothing  for  it  now  bnt  to  fight  fiirlife  or  death; 
but  mind  yon  keep  the  leaf  safe." 

Soon  after  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  wood,  and  a  Troll 
with  three  heads  came  ronning  up, — 

"Who  i9  this  that  touches  my  wnod  ?"  said  the  TroIL 

"  It's  just  as  much  mine  as  youis  "  said  the  BulL 

"Ah!"  roared  the  Troll,  "well  tty  a  fall  about  that" 

"As  you  choose,"  said  the  BulL 

So  they  rushed  at  one  another,  and  fou^t;  and  the 
Bull  he  butted,  and  gored,  and  kidced  wiOi  all  his  mig^ 
and  main;  but  the  Troll  gave  him  as  good  as  he  brou^ 
and  it  lasted  the  whole  day  before  the  Bull  got  tbs 
mastery;  and  then  he  was  so  fiill  of  wounds^  and  so  worn 
ont^  he  could  scares  lift  a  1^    Then  they  were  forced  to 
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itoj  thara  a  day  to  mt^  and  than  the  Bidl  bads  tha  Kiog^a 
daoditar  to  taka  tha  hon  of  flintimwt  iHdflh  ^"•■g  at  Cha 
TroU'sbelt^andmbhimwitfiit  Than  ha  aama  to  hinMlf 
again,  and  tha  day  after  thqr  tradgad  on  agUL  Sothay 
tnTaDad  aaay*  many  daya»  mtfl,  after  a  long  long  tona^ 
thqr  oana  to  a  a&far  wood,  where  both  tha  tnae^  and 
bianehee^  and  laaf«i»  and  flowen^  and  avaiythh^  were 
a&Tan. 

Bafina  tha  Boll  went  into  tha  wood,  ha  aeid  to  tha 

"Now,  whan  wa  gat  into  thii  wood,  far  haaTan'e  eaka 
mind  yoQtika  good  oaia;  yon  mnatnlt  tooeh  anythii^  and 
not  phidk  off  eo  mnoh  aa  one  lea(  dea  it  ia  aU  Ofor  both 
with  ma  and  yoa;  for  hare  ia  a  TroQ  with  eiz  heade  who 
owns  it»  and  Urn  I  don't  think  I  ahoold  ba  aUa  tomarter* 

"No^"  eaid  the  Sing's  daughter;  "IH  taka  good  care 
and  not  toooh  anything  yon  dont  wieh  ma  to  tooefau'* 

But  when  they  got  into  tha  wood,  it  was  so  okaa  and 
thick,  they  ooold  scarce  gat  alcQg.  She  wae  ae  carelU  aa 
careftil  coold  be,  and  leant  to  thia  side  and  that  to  miss  tha 
boa^is»  and  put  them  on  one  aida  with  har  hands,  bat  ayeiy 
minnta  tha  brsnohes  strock  har  across  the  ayes,  and,  in 
spite  of  aU  har  pains,  it  so  hnypaned  sha  tore  off  alaa£ 

"AUt  AUI  what  have  yoa  dona  now  r  eaid  tha  BnlL 
""Ihare's  nothing  for  it  now  bat  to  fl^  ftr  lifii  and  dsath, 
for  thia  Troll  haa  six  hsads^  and  ia  twice  aa  etroqg  aa  tha 
other,  bat  mind  yoa  keep  tha  leaf  aaCsb  and  dont  loaa  it* 

Jost  as  ha  eaid  that^  op  came  tha  IVon^r— 

'  Who  is  this^"  he  eaid,  **  that  tooahae  my  wood  r 

**  It's  as  nrach  ndna  as  yoon^"  said  tha  BoU. 

"  That  wall  tiy  a  ftU  aboatk"  roared  tha  TtaOL 
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"  Ab  yoQ  choose/'  said  the  Bull,  and  rushed  at  tlw  Ttalt, 
and  gated  out  his  eyes,  and  diovis  his  horns  nght  thioqgb 
his  body;  so  that  the  entnils  gushed  out;  but  the  IMl 
was  almost  a  mateh  for  him,  and  it  lasted  three  whole  daji 
before  the  Bull  got  the  life  gored  out  d  him.  But  tiisa 
he,  too,  was  so  weak  and  wretched,  it  was  as  modi  as  bs 
could  do  to  stir  a  limb,  and  so  full  of  wounds,  tiiat  the  bkod 
streamed  from  him.  So  he  said  to  the  King's  daughter  sbs 
must  take  the  horn  of  oihtment  that  hung  at  the  Troll's 
belt,  and  rub  him  with  it.  Then  she  did  that^and  he  osme 
to  himself;  but  they  were  forced  to  stay  there  a  week  to 
rest  before  the  Bull  had  strength  enough  to  go  on. 

At  last  they  set  off  again,  but  the  Bull  was  still  pooily, 
and  they  went  rather  slow  at  first  So  to  spate  tuna  the 
King's  daughter  said  as  she  was  young  and  light  of  fioot^  she 
oould  Tory  well  walk,  but  she  couldn't  get  leate  to  do  that 
No;  she  must  seat  herself  up  on  his  back  again.  Soonthfljf 
travelled  through  many  lands  a  long  tim^,  and  llie  Kn^s 
daughter  did  not  know  in  the  least  whither  tbe|f  wenfc ;  but 
after  a  long,  long  time  they  came  to  a  gold  wood.  It  was 
so  grand,  the  gdd  dropped  from  every  twi^  and  all  the  trees, 
and  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  leaves,  were  of  pure  gdi 
Here,  too,  the  same  thing  happened  as  had  happened  in  the 
silver  wood  and  copper  wood.  The  Bull  told  the  Kii^s 
daughter  she  mu8tn"t  touch  it  for  anything,  for  there  was  a 
Troll  with  nine  heads  who  owned  it^  and  he  was  much  bigger 
and  stouter  than  both  the  others  put  together,  and  he  did  nit 
think  he  could  get  the  better  of  him.  No;  she'd  be  sure  to 
take  heed  not  to  touch  it;  that  he  might  know  very  welL 
But  when  they  got  into  the  wood,  it  was  ftt  thicker  and 
closer  than  the  silver  wood,  and  the  deeper  th^  went  into 
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it  the  iroae  it  got  Ilie  wood  wieotongettiiigtluokarud 
thiflkn;  ^'^  oIoMr  And  filmnr :  md  ftt  lift  nhit  Aft^ght  tfano 
was  no  imy  at  aU  to  get  thioagh  it  She  mm  in  looh  an 
awM  ta^  of  plnelring  off  aaythiqgp  that  aha  aat  and 
twieted  ^**^  tomad  Tiftftif  Am^  way  and  that^  ^^  hithav 
aiMJ  AtAiBP.  to  kaflD  iiLaar  of  ^^  bounha.  ^"^  Aa  nnt  tham 

<wfc  ftfiii  aMii  uriA  liap  1*^wm1b  •  hutevaTT  """"A'^fc  tlm  himnftlMia 

•tarock  her  aoBoaa  the  ejasi  ao  that  she  ooold&'t  oee  what 
she  waa  eblohiiig  at;  andbl  beftne  she  knew  how  it  caiae 
about  aha  had  a  gold  i^ple  in  her  hand  Then  ahe  waa  ao 
bitledj  aoBj  aha  buat  into  teaia  and  wanted  to  thsow  it 
away;  hot  the  Ball  aaid  ahe  mnst  keep  it  aale  and  watdh 
it  wen,  and  oomfinted  her  as  well  as  he  ooold;  hot  he 
thought  it  wonUbeahasd  tnadi^and  he  doobted  how  it 
would  go. 

Jnat  then  up  oame  the  IMll  with  the  nine  heads,  and 
he  waa  ao  xi^fij,  the  Kiqg^a  daughter  soaxody  dared  to  look 
at  him. 

"Who  la  xma  nux  xouona  mr  Wood  7"  he  roared. 

''It'a  juat  aa  nmoh  mine  aa  yootSi'*  aaid  the  BuIL 

''That  well  txy  a  fcll  about**  roared  the  Troll  again. 

"  Just  as  you  choose,**  said  the  Bun ;  and  so  they  rushed 
at  one  another,  and  fought  and  it  was  such  a  dreadftd  ai^t 
the  Kiq^a  daughter  was  ready  to  swoon  away.  The  BuU 
gored  out  the  Tkon'a  eyes,  and  drove  hia  bonis  throng  and 
through  Ua  body,  tfll  the  entrails  came  tumUiig  out;  but 
the  TroU  taof^  faaayely ;  and  when  the  Bun  got  one  head 
gored  to  death,  the  rest  breathed  life  into  it  again,  and  so  it 
lasted  a  whole  week  before  the  BuU  was  able  to  get  the 
life  out  of  them  alL  But  then  he  was  uttesly  worn  out 
and  wretched.    He  couldn't  stir  a  foot  and  his  body  waa 
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all  one  wound.  He  couldn^  so  much  as  ask  the  Eing^t 
danghter  to  take  the  horn  of  ointment  which  hung  at  the 
Tidll's  belt^  and  rab  it  over  him.  But  she  did  it  all  the 
same,  and  then  he  came  to  himself  by  little  and  little;  but 
they  had  to  lie  thete  and  lest  three  weeks  befine  he  was  fit 
to  go  on  again. 

Then  they  set  off  at  a  snail's  paoe»  for  the  Bull  said 
they  had  stQl  a  little  fiarCher  to  go«  and  so  tiiey  ovosBed 
over  many  hig^  hills  and  thick  woods.  So  after  a  while 
tfai^  got  npon  the  fells. 

*Do  you  see  anything?**  asked  the  BnlL 
''No,  I  see  nothing  but  the  sky  and  the  wild  fell,"  said 
the  King's  daughter. 

So  when  they  domb  higher  up,  the  fell  got  smootiier, 
and  they  could  see  fiaurther  off. 

'Do  you  see  anything  now?**  asked  the  BuIL 
*Ye8,  I  see  a  litUe  castle  &r,  ftt  away*  said  the 
Princess. 

"  That's  not  so  little  though,"  said  the  BulL 
After  a  long,  long  time,  thqr  came  to  a  great  oaini, 
where  there  was  a  spur  of  the  fell  that  stood  sheer  aeroBs 
the  way. 

"Do  you  see  anything  now?"  asked  the  BulL 
"  Yes,  now  I  see  the  castle  dose  by "  said  the  E[ing^a 
daughter,  **  and  now  it  is  much,  much  bigger." 

"Thither  you're  to  go,"  said  the  BulL  "Bight  under- 
neath the  castle  ia  a  pig-ety,  where  you  are  to  dwelL 
When  you  come  thither  youll  find  a  wooden  doak,  all 
made  of  strips  of  lath ;  that  you  must  put  on,  and  go  up  to 
the  castle  and  say  your  name  is  'Katie  Wbodendoak.'  and 
aak  for  a  placa    But  before  you  go,  you  must  take  your 
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p*»^"*<*^  and  cat  my  head  o£^  and  than  yoa  mxmt  flay  me^ 
and  ran  up  tlia  lude^  and  lay  it  imdar  tha  wall  of  raok 
yondar,  and  nndar  the  hide  yoa  moat  lay  tha  oofpar  laaf^ 
and  tha  aihani  laat  and  tha  golden  ^pla  Yonder,  up 
i^ainat  tha  raok,  atanda  a  atidk ;  and  whan  yoa  want  any- 
thing,  yoaNra  only  got  to  knook  on  tha  wall  of  raok  with 
thatatkL** 

At  fint  aha  wooldnt  do  anything  of  the  kind;  bat 
when  the  Boll  aaid  it  waa  the  only  thanka  ha  woold  have 
for  what  ha  had  dona  te  her,  aha  ooaldn*t  he^  hanelt  So, 
however  nrabh  it  griered  her  heaxt^  she  hacked  and  eot 
away  with  her  knife  at  the  big  beaat  till  aha  got  both  hia 
head  and  hia  hide  €tt,  and  then  ahe  laid  the  hide  op  nndar 
the  wall  of  sock,  and  pot  the  copper  ]ea(  and  the  aflvem 
leaf.  •"^  the  aoldan  ainde  inaide  iL 

So  when  aha  had  done  thet^  ahe  went  over  to  the  p^ 
sty,  bat  an  the  iriiile  ahe  went  ahe  sobbed  and  wept 
There  ahe  pot  on  the  wooden  doek,  and  so  went  ap  to  the 
palaoe.  When  ahe  came  mto  the  kitchen  ahe  bagged  for  a 
places  and  told  them  hn  name  was  Katie  Woodencloak. 
Tea,  the  cook  aaid  she  mi^  haye  a  place— ahe  mi^t  have 
leave  to  be  there  in  the  aoolleiy,  and  wash  np^  for  the  lassie 
who  did  that  wodc  before  had  jost  gone  away. 

"  Bat  aa  aoon  as  yoa  get  weaiy  of  beii^  hare,  yoaH  go 
yoar  way  tao^  HI  be  boand* 

No;  ehe  waa  aare  she  wooldnt  do  that 

So  thare  aha  wa%  behaving  ao  weD,  and  washing  up  so 
handily.  The  Sanday  after  there  were  to  be  stn&ge  gaests 
at  the  palace^  ao  Katie  aaked  if  she  might  have  leave  to 
cany  19  water  for  the  Pkinoe's  bath;  bat  an  the  lest 
Isnghed  at  bar.,  and  nsidi 
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v*  What  ahould  yoa  do  tbeie  ?    Do  yoa  tUiik  die 
will  care  to  look  at  yoa>  yon  who  aie  sndh  a  ftfg^f* 

But  she  woutdn't  ghre  it  up,  and  kept  on  h^ggiqg  nd 
piayiiig;  and  at  laat  she  got  leava  So  whan  aha  wont  ap 
the  ataiis,  her  wooden  doalc  made  sooh  a  datfeer,  the  Pkinoe 
oame  oat  and  aaked,-— 

"  Pray,  who  are  you  ?" 

''Oh,  I  was  juat  going  to  bring  op  water  for  your 
Boyal  Highneas's  bath,**  said  Katie. 

''Do  yoa  think  now"  said  the  Prioea^  Td  hftve any* 
thing  to  do  with  the  water  yon  faring?"  and  wUh  tbel  he 
threw  the  water  over  her. 

So  she  had  to  pat  ap  with  tiiat^  bat  then  she  asked 
leaye  to  go  to  dhoioh;  well,  she  got  that  leave  too»  for  the 
dhoioh  lay  dose  by.  Bat  first  of  all  ahe  went  to  the  rode, 
and  knocked  on  its  fooe  with  the  stiok  whioh  steod  there, 
just  as  the  Boll  had  said.  And  stnightway  out  oome  a 
man,  who  said, — 

"What's  your  will?" 

So  the  Frinoesa  said  die  had  got  leave  to  go  to  ehereh 
and  hear  the  priest  preach,  bat  ahe  had  no  clothes  to  go  in. 
So  he  brooght  oat  a  kirtle,  whidi  was  as  br^g^  as  the 
copper  wood,  and  she  got  a  hone  and  saddle  beaids.  Kow, 
when  ahe  got  to  the  chardi,  she  was  so  lovdj  and  grand, 
all  wondered  who  she  coold  be,  and  scarce  one  of  them 
listened  to  what  the  priest  said,  for  they  lodnd  too  mnch 
at  her.  As  for  the  Prince,  he  fiallso  deep  in  love  with  her, 
he  didn't  take  his  eyes  off  her  for  a  sinj^  moment 

So,  as  she  went  oat  of  chorch,  the  Prince  ran  after  her, 
and  held  the  dmroh  door  open  for  her;  andso  he  got  hold 
of  one  of  her  gloves,  which  was  caught  in  the  door.    Whea 
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■he  w«nt  awaj  tnd  moimtod  kerbone,  tiie  Prince  went  np 
to  her  agein*  and  eeked  whenoe  ehe  oema 

''Oh,  Fm  ftom  Beth."  aeid  Kefeie;  and  whfle  the 
Prince  took  out  the  ^Ofo  to  ghre  it  to  her,  die  eaid,^ 


u 


Cbndi  MSi  nUvf  OB  te  wtod 
Tkift  tUi  Mdm  aay  MPV  M» 
WImn  vj  good  ffeiid  oMi  witfl 


The  Prinoe  hmi  never  eeen  the  like  of  thel  f^/rm,  nd 
went  about  Ihr  and  wide  aaking  after  the  land  whenoe  the 
proad  kdy,  iriio  rode  off  without  her  ^af%  eaid  she  oame; 
bat  there  wee  no  one  who  oodd  teU  when  *  Bath  *  hj. 

Neoct  Snndaj  some  one  had  to  go  up  to  Ae  Prinoe  with 
a  towel 

"^  Oh,  may  I  have  leave  to  go  iqp  with  itr  eaid  Katie. 

*"  What^s  the  good  of  your  going  f  said  the  othen; 'yon 
eaw  how  it  fined  with  yon  lait  tfane.** 

But  Katie  wouldn't  give  in ;  ahe  kept  on  bagging  and 
playing,  till  ahe  got  leave;  and  then  ahe  ran  iq»  the  stain, 
ao  that  her  wooden  oloak  made  a  greet  olattar.  Out  came 
the  Prinoe^  and  when  he  saw  it  was  Katie,  he  lore  the  towd 
oat  of  her  hand,  and  threw  it  into  her  fine. 

" Pack  yoaiedf  ofl^  you  n^  TroU,**  he  eried ;  "do  yoa 
think  I*d  have  a  towel  vriiieh  yon  baye  toached  with  yoor 
smatty  fingers  f* 

After  that  the  Prinoe  eet  off  to  choreh,  and  Katie 
beg^  for  leave  to  go  toa  Ihey  all  asked  what  bosiness 
she  had  at  choreh  she  who  had  nothing  to  pat  on  bat 
that  wooden  doak,  wUdi  was  eo  bkok  and  ag^.  But 
Katie  said  the  Priest  was  saoh  a  brare  man  to  prsaoh,  what 
he  said  did  her  so  mach  good ;  and  so  at  last  die  got  leave 
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liow  she  went  again  to  tiie  lodk  and  knocked,  and  to  oat 
came  the  man,  and  gaye  ber  a  kiitle  fiur  finer  than  the  &at 
one;  it  was  aU  ooveaeed  with  aihrer,  and  it  ahone  like  the 
silyerwood;  andahegotbeaidesanobleateedfWithaaaddli^ 
doth  broidered  with  sQver,  and  a  sflver  fait 

So  when  the  King's  daughter  got  to  the  dmich,  thelbDc 
were  still  standing  about  in  the  QhniehyardL  And  ill 
wondeied  and  wondered  who  she  eoold  be,  and  the  Prince 
was  soon  on  the  spot,  and  came  and  wished  to  hold  her 
horse  for  herwhileshe  got  o£  But  she  jumped  down,  and 
said  there  was  no  need,  for  her  horse  was  so  well  broken  it 
stood  stOl  when  she  bade  it^  and  came  when  she  called  it 
So  they  all  went  into  chnroh,  bat  there  was  scarce  a  seal 
that  listened  to  what  the  priest  said,  for  they  looked  at  her 
a  deal  too  much ;  and  the  Prince  fell  still  deqper  in  love  than 
the  first  time. 

When  the  sennon  was  over,  and  she  went  oat  of  oharek 
and  was  going  to  mount  her  home,  ap  came  the  Prince  agaiB 
and  asked  her  whence  she  came. 

"Oh,  I'm  ftom  ToweUand,"  said  the  Kiog'a  dang^; 
and  as  she  said  that,  she  dropped  her  riding-wh^  and  when 
the  Prince  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  she  said, — 

"Bright  befon  and  daik  behind, 
doiuU  oome  loUing  on  the  wind ; 
That  thia  Priaoe  may  nefw  aee 
Whera  my  good  atead  goaa  with  ma.*' 

So  away  she  was  again;  and  the  Prince  cooldnlt  teD 
what  had  become  of  her.  He  went  about  hi  and  widei 
asking  after  the  land  whence  she  said  she  came,  bat  then 
was  no  one  who  could  tell  him  where  it  lay;  and  ao  tiie 
Prince  had  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  it 
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MfizI  Sandfty  some  one  hid  to  gQ  19  to  the  Priaee  with 
a  oomk  Katie  bagged  for  Imto  to  go  up  with  11^  Imt  the 
othen  pot  htt  ID  iniiid  how  ihe  hed  £ued  the  laet  tii^ 
aoolded  hm  for  widiing  to  go  before  the  Prinoe  roeh  e 
Uaok  and  0^7  fti^  ee  ahe  WM  in  her  wooden  cloek.  But 
•he  wouldn't  leave  off  eaking  tin  thegr  let  her  go  op  to  the 
Prinoe  with  hie  oomk  So^  when  die  eeine  iJetturine  up 
the  stein  agein,  oat  oeine  the  Prinee^  end  took  the  oomb^ 
end  threw  it  et  her,  end  bede  her  be  off  ee  iiMt  ee  she  oouUL 
After  that  the  Piinoe  went  to  ohnroh.  end  Ketie  bagged  for 
leave  to  go  toa  Tbtj  arioed  i^un  iriiet  hmmenB  ehe  had 
thero^  the  who  wee  eo  fonl  end  Ueok;  end  irtio  had  no 
dothee  to  show  headf  in.  liig^  be  the  Prinoe  or  aome 
one  elae  woold  see  her»  end  then  both  ahe  and  aU  the  others 
would  ameit  for  it;  bat  Katie  aaid  thaj  had  aomethuv  dee 
to  do  than  to  look  at  her;  and  ahe  wooldn*t  leare  off 
b^ggiQg  and  pnjiog  till  thoj  gpve  her  leare  to  go. 

80  the  same  thiqg  hi^paned  now  ee  had  happened  twioe 
befiora  She  went  to  the  xook  and  hnoeked  with  the  atick, 
and  then  the  nan  oame  oat  and  gave  her  a  IdrOe  whidi 
was  far  grander  than  either  of  the  otheia  It  was  almoet 
all  para  gdd»  and  atadded  with  dianonda ;  and  ahe  got  be- 
aidea  a  noble  ateed»  with  a  gold  broidered  aaddle-cloth  and 
agddenbit 

Now  when  the  King^a  dao^^iter  got  to  the  ohoioh,  there 
stood  the  prieat  end  ell  the  people  in  the  ofaorelTard  wait- 
ing for  her.  Up  oame  the  Prinoe  ranmn^  end  wanted  to 
hold  her  hone»  bat  ahe  jumped  off,  and  said, — 

"  No;  thanks — there's  no  need,  tor  my  home  is  so  well 
broke,  it  stands  still  when  I  bid  him." 

80  th^f  an  hastened  into  ohurch,  and  the  priest  got 

2b 
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into  the  pulpit,  bat  no  one  listened  to  a  mui  he  eaii;  te 
they  all  looked  too  mnch  at  her,  and  irondeied  whenoa  the 
came;  and  the  Prince,  he  was  &r  deeper  in  love  tban  eitiMr 
of  the  fonner  timea  He  had  no  eyes,  or  eaa,  or  aeoae  tat 
anything,  bat  joat  to  ait  and  atare  at  her. 

So  when  the  aennon  waa  over,  and  the  Kingf a  dan^iter 
was  to  go  oat  of  the  choroh,  the  Prince  had  got  a  Sddn,  ot 
pitch  pooled  oat  in  the  poioh,  that  he  n4g^  oome  and 
help  her  over  it;  bat  ahe  didn%  care  a  fait-Hdie  joat  pot  her 
foot  right  down  into  the  nudat  of  the  pitch,  and  jomped 
acroaait;  bat  then  one  of  her  golden  ahoea  atook  fiMt  in  it^ 
and  aa  she  got  on  her  horae,  ap  came  the  Prince  lanoing 
oat  of  the  chaich,  and  aaked  whence  ahe  came. 

''I'm  tnm  OomUand,"  aaid  Katia.  Bat  n^ien  tb 
Prince  wanted  to  reach  her  the  gold  ahoe^  ahe  said, — 


«• 


Bright  befora  and  diik  beliliid. 
Gloadfl  oome  roUlng  on  tlio  wind 
That  thii  FHnoe  maj  nerw  too 
When  my  good  oteed  foot  witii 


So  the  Prince  oooldnt  tell  atOl  what  had  beoome  of 
her,  and  he  went  aboat  a  weary  time  all  over  the  wodd 
addng  for  ''ComUand;''  bat  when  no  one  coold  teD  him 
where  it  ky,  he  ordered  it  to  be  given  oat  every  where  that 
he  woold  wed  the  woman  whoae  foot  coold  fit  the  goUi 
ahoa 

So  many  came  of  all  aorta  ftom  all  aidea,  tut  and  o^j 
alike ;  bat  there  waa  no  one  who  had  ao  amall  a  foot  aa  to 
be  able  to  get  on  the  gold  ahoe.  And  after  a  loQg,  long 
time,  who  ahoold  come  bat  Eatie*a  wicked  atepmolher,  and 
her  daoghter,  too,  and  her  the  gold  ahoe  fitted;  bat  n^ 
she  waa,  and  ao  loathly  ahe  looked,  the  Prince  only  kept 
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Ui  irard  ton  ^uMt  lui  irilL  Still  tbfljgofe  tmij  the 
wttdding-tei^  and  she  wit  diMi<d  up  and  daoked  out 
m  a  bride;  bat  ••  tfaqrxoda  to  dhueh,  a  litda  had  Mt 
iqpon  a  tna  and  laog. — 

ITtttir  l^iMMJimiiliTiyt  Hmj 

Aiid,  Sine  eDOii^  ^iriben  tfai^j  koload  to  it^  the  bM  Udd 
tha  tralb»  far  M'^w^  floahad  onl  of  tlia  ahoa» 

TImh  an  the  maida  and  wodmq  wbo  won  about  the 
palaoo  had  to  go  up  to  tay  on  the  ahoo^  but  tiMn  waa  none 
of  thamirtioiii  it  would  fit  at  alL 

""Butwhaie'a  Katie  Woodenoloak r  aikedthe  Friooa, 
whau  aD  tha  lait  had  tried  the  ahoob  iv  he  undentood 
the  aoQg  of  biida  toij  weD,  and  bote  in  mind  what  the 
Uttle  Uid  had  aaid. 

''Oh.ahel  think  of  thatl"  aaid  the  leat;  it'anogood 
bar  ooming  fivwaid.    "Whj.ahe'alqgililDaalioae." 

''Veiy  trae^  I  daieai^,"  aaid  the  Prinoe;  "but  ainoe 
aD  the  othen  hare  tried,  Katie  may  aa  wall  tiy  toa" 

''Katierhe  bawled  out  thiooiBh  the  door;  and  Katie 
oame  tnmpling  up-atain»  and  her  wooden  doak  ola^ 
tered  aa  if  a  whole  vqpment  of  diagOQna  wen  ohaiging 
up. 

"  Now,  Ton  mnat  tiy  the  ahoe  on,  and  be  a  Prinooaa, 
jon  too^"  aaid  tlw  flihfir  "^f*^^  mwI  landiad  — *^  made  flame 
of  her. 

So  Katie  took  up  the  ahoe,  and  put  her  foot  into  it  like 
nothing,  and  thnw  off  her  wooden  cloak ;  and  ao  then  ahe 
atood  in  her  gold  Imtle,  and  it  ahone  ao  that  the  aunbeama 
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tern  her;  and^lol  oa  her  otlier  foot  the  hid  tha 
fellow  to  the  gold  shoe. 

So  when  the  Plxnoe  knew  her  aguOf  he  grew  ao  §Mi. 
he  ran  np  to  her  and  threw  his  aims  xoond  hflr»  and  gne 
her  a  kiaa ;  and  when  he  heard  she  was  a  Eing^a  dang^ita; 
he  got  g^der  atOl,  and  then  oame  the  wedding-fiMat ;  aad 


Thit  ■tory'i  ofw. 


THITMBIKIN. 

Onoi  oa  a  time  there  was  a  woman  who  had  an  aufy 
and  he  was  no  toUer  than  yoox  thnmh;  aad  ao  tiiflj  ealW 
him  ThnmbikuL 

Now,  when  he  had  come  to  be  old  enou^  to  know 
right  and  wrongs  hia  mother  told  him  to  go  oat  aad  woo 
him  a  bride,  for  now  ahe  aaid  it  waa  high  time  he  tiioqg^ 
about  getting  a  wifti  When  Ihumfaikin  heard  tiial^  he 
was  very  glad;  ao  tiiey  got  their  driving  gear  in  ovdar  and 
set  off,  and  hia  mother  pat  him  into  her  bosoin.  Kowthaj 
were  going  to  a  palaoe  where  there  waa  aooh  an  awfbD j 
big  Princess,  but  when  they  had  gone  a  bit  of  the  waj, 
Thumbikin  was  lost  and  gone.  Hia  mother  hunted  for  him 
everywhere,  and  bawled  to  him»  and  wept  beoanae  he  waa 
lost,  and  she  couldn't  find  him  again. 

*'I^V»PV»'  fl^  Thombikin,  ''here  I  am,''  and  he  bad 
hidden  himself  in  the  home's  mane. 

So  he  came  out,  and  had  to  give  hia  word  to  hia 
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UMt  ha  ivMldn't  do  io  way  mon»  But  wImii  thqr  had 
drirn  a  Ut  fluthor  OB,  IluQidAitt  iHM  kit  ^Mn.  Hit 
moiher  hunted  for  him,  and  oalled  him  tad  wept;  hot 
gone  he  wea,  and  gone  he  ati^ed. 

*/%J^rnidTfanttUkina*h«t;  and  then  ahe  heaid 
how  he  len^M  >«A  titterad,  but  ahe  oonldnt  find  him  at 
antetfaelifeorhe^ 

".n^jpy^whj.hanlamnowl^aaid  ThnmUkin,  and 
oame  ont  of  the  hond'a  eai: 

So  he  had  to  giro  hia  woid  thai  he  wouldn't  hide  him- 
aelf  again;  hot  thef  had  aoaioe  dmen  a  bit  futher  befine 
hewmgoaeagiin  He  oooldnlt  he^  it  ^Ibr  hia  mother, 
ahe  hmted^and  wept^  and  oalled  him  hf  name ;  but  gone 
he  waa,  and  gone  he  atagred ;  and  the  mora  ahe  hunted,  the 
leaa  ahe  ooadd  find  him  in  ai^  way. 

"Plp^pip,  hare  I  am  then,"  said  ThomUkin. 

But  ahe  couldn't  make  oQt  at  all  where  he  waa,  hia  Toioe 
aoonded  ao  dull  and  mnflled 

So  ahe  hunted,  and  he  kept  on  aaying,  *  Pip,  here  I  am,** 
and  lang^ied  and  ohnoUed,  that  ahe  eooldn^t  find  him ;  but 
an  at  oooe  the  hone  anorted,  and  it  anorted  Thombikin  out^ 
for  he  had  crept  up  one  of  hia  noatrilB. 

Then  hia  mother  took  him  and  put  him  into  a  bag;  ahe 
knew  no  other  way,  far  ahe  aaw  well  enoo^  he  couldn't 
help  i*^<ifag  himeaUl 

So  when  thej  oeme  to  the  palace  the  matfh  waa  aoon 
made^  far  the  Princeaa  thought  him  a  prattjr  litde  ch^ 
and  it  waant  long  before  the  wedding  came  on  toa 

Now,  when  thej  were  going  to  ait  down  to  the  wedding* 
faaat,  Thumbikin  sat  at  the  taUe  hj  the  Princeaa'a  aide; 
but  he  had  woiae  than  no  seat,  for  when  he  waa  to  eet  he 
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couldn't  reaoh  up  to  the  table;  and  so,  if  the 

hadn't  helped  him  up  on  to  it^  he  wouldn't  have  got  a  fait 

to  eat 

Now  it  went  good  and  well  so  long  as  he  had  to  eat  off 
a  plate, but  then  there  came  agreat  bowl  of  poiiidlg&— that 
he  couldn't  reach  up  to;  but  Thumbikin  soon  found  out  a 
way  to  help  himself;  he  climbed  up  and  sat  on  the  hp  of 
the  bowL  But  then  there  was  a  pat  of  mdtmg  batter 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  bowl,  and  that  he  couldn't  reaoh 
to  dip  his  porridge  into  it^  and  so  he  went  on  and  took  hit 
seat  at  the  edge  of  the  melting  butter;  but  just  than  who 
should  come  but  the  Princess,  with  a  great  spoonful  of 
porridge  to  dip  it  into  the  butter;  and,  alas  I  she  went  too 
near  to  Thumbikin,  and  tipped  him  over;  and  so  he  ftD 
over  head  and  ears,  and  was  drowned  in  the  melted  butftSL 


DOLL  r  THE  GRASS. 

Onoe  on  a  time  there  was  a  King  who  had  tweLve  sons 
When  they  were  grown  big  he  told  them  they  must  go  out 
into  the  world  and  win  themselves  wives,  but  these  wives 
must  each  be  able  to  spin,  and  weave,  and  sew  a  shirt  in 
one  day,  else  he  wouldn't  have  them  for  daughters-in-law. 
To  each  he  gave  a  horse  and  a  new  suit  of  mail,  and 
they  went  out  into  the  worid  to  look  after  their  brides; 
but  when  they  had  gone  a  bit  of  the  way,  they  said  thej 
wouldn't  have  Boots,  their  youngest  brother,  with  them— 
he  wasn't  fit  for  anything. 
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W«U,  Boots  had  to  stij  behind,  and  he  didnt  know 
irhat  to  do  or  iHiitfaer  to  tam;  and  so  he  grew  ao  down«» 
oaat^  he  got  off  hia  hone^  and  sat  down  in  the  tall  giaaa  to 
weep.  Bat  when  he  had  sat  a  little  whil^  one  of  the 
tofta  in  the  giaaa  began  to  atir  and  moye^  and  oat  of  it 
oame  a  little  white  thu^  and  when  it  came  nearar.  Boots 
aaw  it  waa  a  ohanniiig  little  lanie^  only  aaoh  a  tiny  bit  of 
a  thing.  So  the  laarie  went  op  to  him»  and  aaked  if  he 
woold  come  down  bdow  and  aee  "Doll  i'  the  Gzasa.'* 

Yea^  he'd  be  rvj  happy;  and  ao  he  went 

Now,  when  he  got  down»  there  sat  Doll  i'  the  Oxaas  on 
a  ohair;  ahe  wm  ao  lovely  and  ao  amait^and  aha  aaked 
Boots  whither  he  was  going,  and  what  was  hia  baaineas. 

So  he  told  her  how  there  were  twelve  bxothers  of  them, 
and  how  the  King  had  given  them  hone  and  mail,  and  said 
they  maat  each  go  oat  into  the  wodd  and  find  them  a  wife 
who  coold  spin,  and  weave,  and  sew  a  shirt  in  a  day. 

" Bat  if  yoall  only  say  at  once  youll  be  my  wife,  111 
not  go  a  step  fiuther/  said  Boots  to  DoU  i*  the  Onss. 

Well,  she  waa  willing  enoogh,  and  so  she  made  haste, 
and  span,  and  wove,  and  sewed  the  shirty  bat  it  was  so 
tiny,  tiny  little.    It  waan't  longer  than  so  long. 

So  Boots  set  off  home  with  it^  bat  when  he  breogfat  it 
oat  he  waa  almost  ashamed,  it  waa  so  small  StQl  the 
King  said  he  shoald  have  her,  and  ao  Boota  set  off,  glad 
and  happy  to  fbtch  his  little  sweetheart  So  when  he  got 
to  Doll  i'  the  Otsss»  he  wished  to  take  her  ap  before  him 
on  his  horse ;  bat  she  woaldn't  have  that»  for  she  said  ahe 
woald  sit  and  drive  along  in  a  silver  spoon,  and  that  she 
had  two  small  white  homes  to  drew  her.  So  off  they  set, 
he  on  his  hone  and  she  on  her  silver  spoon,  and  the  two 
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honoB  that  diew  her  w«e  two  tiny  white  wkm;  baft  Booto 
ahrajB  kept  the  odier  eide  of  the  loed,  he  was  ao  afiaid 
lest  he  ahoold  xide  over  her,  ahe  waa  ao  Uttla  8o»  wfan 
they  had  gone  a  hit  of  the  way,  tfaay  oame  to  a  gnat  pins 
of  water.  Here  Boots'  home  got  frjghtmad,  and  dnsd 
aeroBB  the  xoad  and  mpset  the  apooDt  ttid  Ddl  f  the  Qnm 
tomUed  into  tiie  water.  Then  Boobs  got  ao  auuwiM, 
because  he  didn't  know  how  to  get  her  out  again;  bat  in 
a  little  wbBe  np  came  a  ntennaii  widi  her,  and  now  she 
was  as  well  and  ftiU  grown  as  other  men  and  women*  and 
far  lovelier  than  ahe  had  been  befbro.  So  he  took  her  up 
before  him  on  hia  horse,  and  rode  homeL 

When  Boots  got  home  all  Us  brotfaers  had  oome  back 
each  with  hia  aweellieait^  bat  tlieae  were  all  ao  i^g^,  and 
fodl,  and  wioked,  that  they  had  done  nothing  bat  4^  wiA 
one  another  on  the  way  home,  and  on  their  heads  tiiey  hsd 
a  kind  at  hat  that  waa  daabed  oyer  with  tar  and  aoot^  and 
so  the  rain  had  ran  down  off  the  hats  on  to  ttieir  hom,  tSl 
they  got  fiur  og^ier  and  nastier  than  thqr  had  been  befara 
When  his  brotheis  saw  Boots  and  his  eweetheait^  thsf 
were  all  as  jealoaa  aa  jealoas  ooald  be  of  her;  bat  Am 
King  was  so  oveqoyed  wiili  them  both,  that  he  drove  sD 
the  otheis  away,  and  so  Boots  held  his  wedding  feant  with 
Doll  r  the  Glass,  and  after  that  thqr  fiyed  wen  and  hapfify 
together  a  loqg  kmg  time,  and  if  Oey^  not  dead,  wkf, 
they  Ve  aUve  stilL 
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THE  LAD  AND  THE  DXIL 

Ongs  on  a  time  there  wee  a  lad  who  waa  walking  aloQg  a 
foad  oiaoking  nutii  ao  he  feond  one  that  waa  worm  eaten, 
and  jnat  at  that  Teiy  moment  he  met  the  Defl. 

"*  la  it  true,  now  *  aaid  the  lad,  *  what  they  say,  that  the 
Defl  can  make  himaelf  as  small  as  he  dhooaes,  and  thmat 
Umself  in  thxong^  a  pinhole  7** 

""Tea,  it  ]b»*  said  the  DeiL 

"*  Oh  I  it  IB,  is  it  r  then  kt  meaee  yon  do  it^  and  jnat 
cnep  into  this  nnt^**  aaid  the  lad 

80  the  Defl  did  it 

Now,  when  he  had  eiept  well  into  it  thionf^  the 
wonn'a  hols,  the  lad  stofped  it  op  with  a  pfai. 

*Now,  Ffe  got  yon  aalsb*  he  said,  and  pot  the  nnt  into 
hispoeket 

80  iHieo  he  had  walked  on  a  bit^  he  oame  to  a  amithy, 
and  he  tamed  in  and  aakad  the  smith  if  he*d  be  good  enoogh 
to  aaek  that  nnt  for  hint 

*  Ay,  thatH  be  an  eaay  job,"  aaid  the  smith,  and  took 
hia  smallnst  hammnr,  laid  the  nnt  on  the  envil,  and  gaye  it 
a  blow,  bnt  it  wooldnt  break. 

80  he  took  another  bfTBrnur  a  little  fajflner.  but  that 
waan^t  hasty  SMUgh  either. 

Then  he  took  one  b«gger  stfllp  hot  it  waa  stm  the  same 
story;  and  ao  the  smith  got  wroth,  and  gmqwi  hia  grsat 
sledge-hammer. 

''Now,  in  onck  yon  touts,*  he  said,  and  let  drive  at 
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the  nut  with  all  his  might  and  main.  And  so  the  nut 
flew  to  pieceB  with  a  bang  that  blew  off  half  the  loof  of 
the  smithy,  and  the  whole  honae  oieaked  and  groaned  ai 
though  it  were  ready  to  &1L 

"  Why  I  if  I  don't  think  the  Deil  must  have  been  in  that 
nnt^"  said  the  smith. 

"So  he  was;  youVe  quite  ric^t^"  said  the  lad,  as  he 
went  away 


THE  COCK  AND  HEN  A-NUTTINa 

Qhob  on  a  time  the  oook  and  the  hen  went  out  into  the 
hasel-wood  to  piok  nuts;  and  so  the  hen  got  a  nutaheD  in 
her  throat,  and  lay  on  her  back,  flapping  her  wings. 

Off  went  the  oock  to  fetoh  water  for  her;  so  he  came  to 
the  Spring  and  said, — 

"Dear  good  Mend  Spring,  give  me  a  drop  of  water,  that 
I  may  give  it  to  Dame  PartLet  my  mate»  who  lies  at  death's 
door  in  the  hazel-wood." 

But  the  Spring  answered, — 

"  Ton  11  get  no  water  from  me  until  I  get  leavea  from 
you. 

So  the  Cook  ran  to  the  Linden  and  said, — 

''Dear  good  friend  linden,  give  me  some  of  your  leaves, 
the  leaves  111  give  to  the  Spring,  and  the  Spring!!  give 
me  water  to  give  to  Dame  Paitlet  my  mat^  who  lies  at 
death's  door  in  the  haaeL-wood.** 

*You11  get  no  leaves  from  mcb"*  said  die  linden 
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''mitil  I  get  a  vsd  ribbon  with  a  goUaa  edge  from 
you." 

80  the  000k  lan  to  the  Yiigiii  Meiy . 

"  Dear  good  Yngiii  Maty,  give  me  a  red  ribbon  with  a 
golden  edgeb  and  111  give  the  xed  ribbon  to  the  Linden, 
the  Lindenll  give  me  Wvee»  the  leaTee  IH  give  to  the 
Sprin^^  the  Spring!!  give  me  water,  and  the  water  lU 
give  to  Dame  FnUet  n^  mate,  who  liea  at  death*a  door  in 
the  baaeUwood." 

"Yoall  get  no  red  ribbon  from  me^"  anewered  Urn 
Viigin  liaiy, "  nnt&l  I  get  ahoes  from  yotL* 

So  the  Cock  ran  to  the  Shoemaker  and  aaid, — 

'Dear  good  friend  Shoemaker,  give  me  8hoe%  and  lU 
give  the  ahoes  to  the  Yiigin  Maiy,  the  Yiigin  Ifaiyll 
give  me  a  red  ribboii,  the  red  ribbon  I H  give  to  the  linden, 
the  lindenH  give  me  leaves,  the  leaves  lU  give  to  the 
Spring,  the  Springll  give  me  wafeer,  the  water  lU  give  to 
Dame  Ptttlet  my  mate,  who  lies  at  death's  door  in  the 
haael-wood.* 

*Yoo11  get  no  shoes  from  me,**  said  the  Shoemaker, 
*  imftQ  I  get  bristles  from  you*" 

So  the  Oook  ran  to  the  Sow  and  said, — 

**  Dear  good  friend  Sow,  give  me  bristles,  the  biiitles 
111  give  to  the  Shoemaker,  the  Shoemaker  11  give  me  shoes, 
the  shoes  111  give  to  the  Yixgin  Iflaiy,  the  Yiigin  liaryU 
give  me  a  red  ribbon,  the  red  ribbon  lU  give  to  the 
linden,  the  lindenU  give  me  leavee,  the  leaves  lU  give 
to  the  Spring,  the  Springll  give  me  water,  the  water  IH 
give  to  Dame  Pirtlet  my  mate,  who  lies  at  death's  door  in 

**  YonH  get  no  bristles  from  me,"  said  the  Sow,  "ontQ 
I  i;»'t  corn  from  yon." 
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So  the  Oodk  xan  to  the  ThieBher  and  nid,— 
"Dear  good  fidend  Thzesher,  ghre  me  oom,  the  oom  VB. 
give  to  the  Sow,  the  Sowll  give  me  faBstka^  the 
m  gire  to  the  Shoemaker,  the  Shoemakerll  give 
the  ahoea  111  give  to  the  Yixgin  Mary,  the  Virgin  MnjH 
give  me  a  red  ZLbbon,  the  led  nbbon  111  give  to  the  liiideQ. 
the  lindenll  give  me  kavea^  the  lesvea  ITL  give  to  Ike 
S^^oJQg^  the  Spriogll  give  me  watei;  the  water  IH  give  to 
Dame  Partlet  mj  mate,  who  Uea  at  death^a  door  ia  Urn 
haaatwood." 

"Yoall  get  no  oom  ftom  me,"  aaid  the  Thmhet; 
«  until  I  get  a  hmnnot  fiiom  yon." 

So  the  Ckwk  lan  to  the  Baker^  wi&  and  aaid, — 
"*  Dear  good  fiiend  Mm.  Baker,  give  me  a  bannodc,  Ike 
haanook  111  give  to  the  Thxeaher,  the  Thiedwrll  giva 
me  oom,  the  ocm  111  give  to  the  Sow,  the  SowH  give  mm 
briatke,  the  fanatlea  111  give  to  the  Shoemaker,  tiie  Shoo- 
makerll  give  me  ahoea,  the  ahoea  111  give  to  the  TfagoL 
Maxy,  the  Yiigm  Maiyll  give  me  a  red  ribbon,  the  red 
ribbon  I U  give  to  the  linden,  the  Unden  U  give  me  leaver 
the  leavea  111  give  to  the  Spring,  the  SpringU  give  mm 
water,  the  water  111  give  to  Dame  Paztlet  my  matab  wlio 
liea  at  death'a  door  in  the  haieUwood." 

**  Yoall  get  no  bannodk  fiiom  ma,**  aaid  the  Bakn^a  w^ 
"  nntQ  I  get  wood  ftom  yon." 

So  the  Ciook  ran  to  the  Woodeotter  and  aaid,— 
''Dear  good  ikiend  Woodoatter,  give  me  wood,  tke 
wood  111  give  to  the  the  Baker^s  wife,  the  Baker^a  wifcll 
give  me  a  bannook,  the  bannock  111  gire  to  the  Thiedier, 
the  Thieaherll  give  me  com,  the  oom  111  give  to  the  Sow, 
the  Sowll  give  me  briatleB,  the  briatlee  111  give  to  tha 
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^In^nwuktr  the  SiMMmikwll  am  ma  ihoas.  the  ahoes  111 
give  to  tile  Yiigiii  Mmrj,  the  Yvtgai  MeiyU  gnre  me  a  red 
ribbon,  the  led  Bbbon  111  giiFe  to  the  lindeo,  the  Lindenll 
gnre  om  lea^tSi  the  laarea  IH  give  to  the  l^rii^  the 
Spiiqgll  gnre  me  water,  the  water  IH  ghre  to  Dame 
Pintlet  mj  male^  who  lies  at  death'a  door  in  the  haaat 
wood." 

**  Ton  11  get  no  wood  from  me,**  answered  the  Wood- 
cutter, **  nntil  I  get  an  axe  from  700." 

80  the  Cook  ran  to  the  Smith  and  mid,— 
''Dear  good  friend  Smith,  give  me  an  an,  the  axe  111 
give  to  the  Woodcutter,  the  WoodoatterU  give  me  wood, 
the  wood  111  give  to  the  Bakei^e  wife,  the  Baket^e  wifbll 
give  me  a  bannock,  the  bannock  111  give  to  the  Threeher, 
the  Ihreeherll  give  me  coni,  the  coin  111  give  to  the  Sow, 
dm  SowU  give  me  brietke,  the  farietlee  lU  give  to  the  Shoe- 
maker, the  Shoemakerll  give  me  ahoee,  the  ahoee  IH  give 
to  the  l^igin  liaij,  the  Yixgin  liaiyll  give  me  a  ted 
ribbon,  the  red  ribbon  IH  give  to  the  linden,  the  lindenll 
give  me  leavee,  the  leavea  lU  give  to  the  Spring,  the 
SpringU  give  me  water,  the  water  111  give  to  Dame  Partlet 
my  mate,  who  lies  at  death's  door  in  the  hasel-wood.'* 

**  Yoall  get  no  axe  fliom  me,"  answered  the  Smith,**  until 
I  get  charooal  from  jou*" 

So  the  Oock  ran  to  the  Charooal-bumer  and  said, — 
"Dear  good  friend  Charooal-bumer, give  me  charooal, 
the  cbarocal  111  give  to  the  Smith,  the  SmithH  give  me  an 
axe,  the  axe  IH  give  to  the  Woodcutter,  the  Woodoutterll 
give  me  wood,  the  wood  111  give  to  the  Baker^s  wife,  the 
Bakei^s  wifell  give  me  a  bannock,  the  bannock  111  give  to 
the  Thresher,  the  ThresherU  give  me  com,  the  com  11 
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give  to  the  Sow,  lihe  Sow  U  give  me  bostleB,  the  biiBdei  I H 
give  to  the  Shoemaker,  the  ShoemakerU  give  me  ahooB,  the 
shoes  in  give  to  the  Virgin  Maxy,  the  Yngin  Mazyll  ghre 
me  a  red  ribbon,  lihe  red  ribbon  IH  give  to  the  Linden,  the 
lindenll  give  me  leaves,  the  leavea  111  give  to  the  Sprint 
the  Spriogll  give  me  water,  the  water  IH  give  to  Dame 
Paitlet  my  mate,  who  lies  at  deafli*a  door  in  the  hawil 
wood." 

So  the  Ghaiooal-bnmer  took  pity  on  the  Oodk,  and 
gave  him  a  bit  of  chaiooal,  and  then  the  Smith  got  hia  ooaL 
and  the  Woodcutter  his  axe,  and  the  Baker^s  wife  her  wood, 
and  the  Thresher  his  hannonk,  and  the  Sow  her  ooni»  and 
the  Shoemaker  his  bristles^  and  the  Yi^gin  Maiy  her  ahosi^ 
and  the  Linden  its  red  ribbon  with  a  gdden  edge,  and  the 
Spring  its  leaves,  and  the  Oook  his  drop  of  water,  and  hs 
gave  it  to  Dame  Partlet,  his  mate,  who  lay  there  at  death's 
door  in  the  haael-wood,  and  so  she  got  all  right  again. 


THE  BIG  BIBD  DAN. 

Qkob  on  a  time  there  was  a  king  who  had  twelve  dao^tan^ 
and  he  was  so  fond  of  them  they  must  always  be  at  his 
aide;  bat  eveiy  day  at  iu)on,  while  the  kiogalspt^  the  Prin* 
cesses  went  out  to  take  a  walk.  So  onoe,  while  the  kiiv 
was  taking  his  noontide  nap,  and  the  Princesses  had  gone 
to  take  their  walk,  all  at  onoe  they  were  miasimri  and 


they  never  came  home  again.    Then  there  was  gxeat  giief 
and  aonow  all  over  the  land,  bat  the  meet  soiiy  of  all  wm 
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thekiqg.  He  smt  mi— ungem  oat  Oumffiaat  hk  own  and 
other  nwlnM,  and  gaTe  out  their  names  in  all  the  dhiiiohei» 
and  had  the  belb  tolled  for  them  in  all  the  ateeplea;  but 
gone  the  PrinoaaMi  were^  and  gone  thej  alqred,and  none 
ooold  ten  what  was  become  of  them.  So  it  waa  aa  dear  as 
day  that  they  most  have  been  oaiiied  offby  aome  witdh* 
entL 

Well,  it  waant  long  before  theae  tidingi  apiead  Ikr  and 
wide^  over  land  and  town,  ey,  orer  many  lands;  and  so 
the  news  oame  to  e  Uog  erer  so  many  landa  oS,  who  had 
twelve  aonab  So  iHian  theae  Fkinoea  heard  of  the  twehre 
Im^a  flii^^gMi— ,  thsy  aaked  leave  of  their  &ther  to  go 
oat  and  aeek  them  Ihey  had  hard  woA  to  get  his 
IsaTe»  Ibr  he  waa  afraid  leat  he  shoold  never  see  them 
again,  bat  they  all  Cdl  down  on  their  knees  befme  the 
kinfr  and  bagged  so  loqft  at  laat  he  waa  finoed  to  let  them 
go  after  aH 

He  lilted  oot  e  sh^  tat  them,  and  gave  them  Bitter 
Bed,  iriio  was  q[aite  at  home  at  aea,  for  e  captain.  So  they 
aailsd  ahoat  a  long  long  time,  landed  on  ereiy  shore  they 
came  to^  and  hanted  and  aaked  after  the  Princesses,  bat 
th^  ooold  neither  hear  nor  aee  anything  of  them.  And 
now,  e  ttm  days  ooly  were  wantiQg  to  make  op  seven  yean 
sinoe  thsy  set  sail,  when  one  day  e  steoqg  stoim  rose,  and 
SQch  fiml  weather,  th^  thoo|^  thsy  shoold  never  come 
to  land  again,  and  all  had  to  woik  so  hard,  they  oooldn't 
get  e  wink  of  aleep  ao  loqg  aa  the  stonn  lastsd.  Botwhen 
the  third  day  waa  nea^  over,  the  wind  fell,  and  aU  at 
once  it  got  as  stQl  ss  stQl  coold  be*  Now,  they  were  aU 
ao  weaiy  with  work  and  the  roq^  weather,  they  fell  fiMt 
asleep  in  die  twinUiag  of  an  eye;  all  bat  the  yooQgeat 
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Prince,  he  could  get  no  rest,  and  coiildiit  go  cxff  to  ifap 
ataU. 

So  at  he  was  paomg  up  and  down  the  ded;  liie  ihqi 
came  to  a  little  iahnd,  and  on  the  kland  ran  a  littla  dog. 
and  bayed  and  badced  at  the  ship  as  if  it  wanted  to  oone 
on  boaid.  So  the  Prince  went  to  that  akle  of  Uie  dedki 
and  tried  to  coax  the  dog,  and  whistled  and  wUallad  to 
him,  bat  the  more  he  whistled  and  ooaaced,  the  move  the 
dog  barked  and  snailed.  Well,  he  thought  it  a  dianie  Ae 
dog  should  nm  about  there  and  starre^liDr  he  made  up  Iw 
mind  that  it  must  haye  come  thitlier  ftom  a  ship  that  had 
been  oast  away  in  the  stdm;  but  still  he  ttwug^  hs 
should  never  be  able  to  help  it  after  aB,  Ibr  he  eQuIdttt  pot 
out  the  boat  by  himsdt  and  as  for  the  otheiBi  th^aU  ahft 
so  sound,  he  wouldn't  wake  them  ibr  the  saka  of  a  do^ 
But  then  the  weather  was  so  cahn  and  still;  and  aft  last 
he  said  to  himself;  ''Come  what  may»  you  must  go  oa 
shore  and  save  that  dog,*  and  so  he  b^gan  to  tiy  to  lanneh 
the  boat,  and  he  fimnd  it  fisur  easier  work  than  he  ttoofjbt 
So  he  rowed  ashore,  and  went  up  to  the  dog;  but  ersiy 
time  he  tried  to  catch  it,  it  jumped  on  one  skto,  and  00  it 
went  on  till  he  found  himself  inside  a  great  grand  eaatte^ 
before  he  knew  where  he  wa&  Then  the  dpg,  all  at  oooe. 
was  changed  into  a  lovely  Princess ;  and  there,  on  Ae  bench, 
sat  a  man  so  big  and  ug^y,  the  Prince  almost  lost  his  wilB 
for  fear. 

"YOU'VE  NO  NEED  TO  BE  AFRAID,"  said  the 
man— —but  the  Prince,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  got  har  wan 
afraid  when  he  heard  his  gruif  voioe— "for  I  know  weD 
enough  what  you  want,  ^ere  are  twelve  Prinoee  of  yoo, 
and  you  are  looking  for  the  twelve  Piluoosses  that  are 
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lo0t  I  know,  too^  veiy  wdl  idiflNilMmto  Um7  ai6 ;  fhq^ 
with  my  lord  and  master,  and  there  they  ait^  each  of  them 
on  her  chair,  and  comb  his  hair;  Ibr  he  has  twelTa  heads. 
And  now  yoa  have  sailed  seven  yeaiSy  bat  yonll  have  to 
sail  seven  yeaxs  more  before  yon  find  them.  As  for  yon, 
yon  might  stay  here  and  welcome,  and  have  my  danghter; 
but  yon  most  first  slay  him,  for  he's  a  hard  master  to  all 
of  US,  and  weVe  all  weaiy  of  him»  and  when  he's  dead  I 
shall  be  King  in  his  stead;  but  first  try  if  yoa  can  brandish 
this  sword." 

Then  the  Singes  son  took  hold  of  a  rasty  old  sword 
which  hong  on  the  waD,  bot  he  ooald  scarce  stir  it 

''Now  yoa  most  take  a  poll  at  this  flask,"  said  the 
TroU;  and  when  he  had  done  that  he  ooold  stir  it  and 
when  he  had  taken  another  he  coold  lift  it  and  when  he 
had  taken  a  third  he  coold  brandiah  the  sword  as  easily  as 
if  it  had  been  his  own. 

"  Now,  when  yoa  get  on  board,"  said  the  IMUPrinccb 
"  yoa  nrast  hide  the  sword  well  in  yoor  berth,  that  Bitter 
Bed  maynt  set  eyes  on  it;  he'e  not  man  enoag^  to  wisU 
it  bat  hen  get  spiteAil  against  yoa,  and  tiy  to  take  yoor 
life.  And  when  seven  yeaxs  are  almost  oat  all  hot  three 
days,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "everything  will  hq^pen  jost  as 
now;  foal  weather  will  come  on  yoa,  with  •  great  stormy 
and  when  it  is  over  yoall  all  be  sleepy.  Ibsn  yoa  most 
take  die  sword  and  row  ashore,  and  so  yoall  oona  to  a 
castle  where  all  aorta  of  goards  will  stand— wolves^  and 
bears,  and  liona;  bot  yoa  neednt  be  afraid  of  them,  for 
theyll  an  come  and  eroach  at  yoar  feet  Hot  when  yoa 
coma  inatde  the  castle^  yoall  soon  see  the  Troll;  he  sits  in 
n  splendid  chamber  in  grand  attire  and  army ;  twelve  heads 

2c 
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he  baa  of  his  own,  and  the  Plinoeesee  ait  round  them, 
on  her  chair,  and  comb  hia  heads,  and  that's  a  woidc 
may  guess  they  don't  much  likei  Then  you  must 
haste,  and  hew  off  one  head  after  the  other  as  qnick  aa  jon 
can;  for  if  he  wakes  and  sets  his  eyes  on  yoo,  hell  swallow 
you  alive." 

So  the  Ejng's  son  went  on  boaid  with  the  swoid,  mad 
he  boie  in  mind  what  he  had  come  to  know.  The  others 
stQl  lay  fiBuit  asleep  and  snored,  and  he  hid  the  swoid  in 
hia  berth,  so  that  neither  Bitter  Bed  nor  any  of  the  rest 
got  sight  of  it  And  now  it  b^gan  to  blow  again,  so  he 
woke  up  the  others,  and  said  he  thought  they  oughtn't  to 
sleep  any  longer  now  when  there  was  such  a  good  wind. 
And  there  was  none  of  them  that  marked  he  had  been 
away.  WeU,  after  the  seven  years  were  all  gone  but  three 
days,  all  happened  as  the  Troll  had  said.  A  great  stotm 
and  foul  weather  came  on  that  lasted  three  days,  and  wben 
it  had  blown  itself  out^  all  the  rest  grew  sleepy  and  went 
to  rest;  but  the  youngest  Eing^s  son  rowed  ashore,  and 
the  guards  fell  at  his  feet,  and  so  he  came  to  the  castle. 
So  when  he  got  inside  the  chamber,  there  sat  the  Ki^g 
fSut  asleep  as  the  Troll  Prince  had  said,  and  the  twelve 
Princesses  sat  each  on  her  chair  and  combed  one  of  his 
heada  The  king^s  son  beckoned  to  the  Princesses  to  get 
out  of  the  way;  they  pointed  to  the  TroU,  and  beckoned 
to  him  again  to  go  his  way  as  quick  as  ever  he  could,  bat 
he  kept  on  making  signs  to  them  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  they  understood  that  he  wanted  to  set  them  fiee^  and 
stole  away  sofHy  one  after  the  other,  and  as  fast  as  they 
want^  he  hewed  off  the  Troll  King's  heads,  till  at  last  die 
blood  gushed  out  like  a  great  brook.    When  the  TroU  was 
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alain  he  xowed  cm  boiid  and  hid  hit  tword.  He  thoo^ 
now  he  had  done  enoai^  and  aa  be  couldn't  get  nd  of 
the  body  Ij  himaalf,  be  thoqght  it  onlj  ftir  th^^  abonld 
help  him  a  litUe.  So  he  woke  them  all  op,  and  aaid  it  waa 
a  ahame  they  aboold  be  anoriag  there^  when  he  had  foond 
the  PriDcemea,  and  aet  them  ftee  from  the  TrolL  Ihe 
othexa  only  lan^ied  at  him»  and  aaid  he  had  been  jnat  aa 
aoQnd  aale^  aa  they,  and  only  dxeamt  that  he  waa  man 
enonc^  to  do  what  he  aaid;  for  if  any  one  waa  to  aet  the 
Prinoeaaaa  free^  it  waa  fiur  more  likaly  it  would  be  one  oi 
them.  But  the  yoongeet  Xing^a  aon  told  them  all  about  it» 
and  when  they  foUowed  him  to  the  land  and  aaw  fint  of 
aU  the  brook  of  blood,  and  then  the  oaaUe,  and  the  Troll, 
and  the  twelve  heads,  and  the  PrinceaMB»  they  aaw  plain 
enough  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  now  the  whole 
helped  him  to  throw  the  body  and  the  heada  into  the  sea. 
So  all  were  glad  and  hi^ypy,  but  none  mote  so  than  the 
Princesses,  who  got  rid  of  having  to  sit  there  and  comb 
the  Troll'a  hair  all  dey.  Of  all  the  ailver  and  gold  and 
precioua  things  that  weie  theie,  they  took  aa  much  aa  the 
ahip  could  hold,  and  ao  they  went  on  board  altogether, 
Princes  and  Princesses  alike. 

But  when  they  had  gone  a  bit  out  on  the  sea»  the 
Princesses  said  th^  had  foigotten  in  their  joy  theb  gold 
crowns,  they  lay  behind  in  a  press,  and  they  would  be 
so  glad  to  have  them.  So  when  none  of  the  others  waa 
willing  to  fetch  them,  the  youngeat  Eing^a  aon  atld^ — 

**!  have  alrsa^  dared  ao  much,  I  can  veiy  weD  go 
back  for  the  gold  erowna  too^  if  yon  will  only  atrike  aafl 
and  wait  ^^  I  ^Mwift  again." 

Yea,  that  they  would  da    But  when  he  had  gone  back 
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80  fiur  that  they  cotddn't  see  him  any  longer.  Bitter  Bed,  who 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  been  their  chieC  sod 
to  have  the  youngest  Pzinoess^  said,  ''it  was  no  use  Hiflir 
lying  there  still  waiting  for  him,  for  thqr  mig^  know  Toy 
well  he  would  nevw  come  back;  they  all  knew,  too,  how 
the  king  had  given  him  all  power  and  authority  to  sail  or 
not  as  he  chose;  and  now  they  must  all  say  twaa  he  titml 
had  saved  the  Princesses,  and  if  any  one  said  anything  ebcv 
he  should  lose  his  life.** 

The  Princes  didn't  dare  to  do  anything  else  than 
Bitter  Bed  willed,  and  so  they  sailed  away. 

Meanwhile  the  youngest  King^s  son  rowed  to  land, 
up  to  the  castle,  found  the  press  with  the  gold  erowne  in 
it,  and  at  last  lugged  it  down  to  the  boat^  and  ahored  off; 
but  when  he  came  where  he  ought  to  have  seen  the  Aif, 
lo  I  it  was  gone.  Well,  as  he  couldn't  catch  a  glimpse  of 
it  anywhere,  he  could  veiy  soon  tell  how  matten  stood. 
To  row  after  them  was  no  good,  and  so  he  was  fiuoed  to 
turn  about  and  row  back  to  land.  He  was  rather  afiaid  to 
stay  alone  in  the  castle  all  nighty  but  there  was  no  other 
house  to  be  got,  so  he  plucked  up  a  heart,  locked  up  all 
the  doors  and  gates  fast,  and  lay  down  in  a  room  wfaese 
there  was  a  bed  ready  made.  But  fearful  and  woeM  ha 
was,  and  stQl  more  a&aid  he  got  when  he  had  lain  a 
while  and  something  b^gan  to  creak  and  groan  and  quake 
in  wall  and  roof,  as  if  the  whole  castle  were  being  torn 
asunder.  Then  all  at  once  down  something  plunged  doae 
by  the  side  of  his  bed,  as  if  it  were  a  whole  carfload 
of  hay.  Then  all  was  still  again;  but  after  a  wiulB 
he  heard  a  voice,  which  bade  him  not  to  be  aftaid,  and 
said,—— 
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MHtnam  I»  the  Big  Bird  Dm 
OoBt  to  Mp  yon  all  I  aia.** 

''bat  the  flak  thing  70a  sraat  do  when  70a  wake  in  the 
moniii^  win  be  to  go  to  the  bem  and  fetdh  ftu  baneb  ^ 
Tje  for  mai  I  moat  fill  my  oiop  with  tham  tot  breakftat, 
die  I  caQ*t  do  aajthiog.'* 

When  he  woke  up,  Bue  enoq^  than  he  aaw  an 
awfully  b%  biid»  which  had  a  feather  at  the  nape  of  his 
neok,  aa  thick  and  long  aa  a  half-grown  apmoe  fir.  So  the 
King^a  aon  went  down  to  the  bam  to  fistoh  four  bairels  of 
zye  for  the  Big  Bird  Dan,  and  when  he  had  ^^Mimaii  them 
into  hia  crop  he  told  the  King^a  mm  to  hang  the  preaa  with 
the  gold  erowna  on  one  aide  of  hia  nedk,  and  aa  mnoh  gold 
and  silver  aa  would  wmf^  it  down  on  the  other  aide,  and 
after  that  to  get  on  hia  back  and  hold  Cut  by  the  feather 
in  the  n^M  of  hia  neok.  So  away  they  went  tOl  the 
wind  whiatled  after  them,  and  ao  it  waan't  long  before 
they  oatatripped  the  ahip.  The  Kii^a  aon  wanted  to  go 
on  board  for  hia  aword,  for  he  waa  aAaid  leat  any  one 
ahonld  get  eight  of  it,  for  the  Troll  had  told  him  that 
mnatnt  be;  bat  Bird  Dan  aaad  that  maatn*t  be  either. 

"Bitter  Bed  will  never  aee  it^  never  fear;  bat  if  you 
go  on  board,  hell  try  to  take  yoor  life^  fiv  he  haa  aet  hia 
heart  on  having  the  yoaogeat  Prinoeaa;  but  make  your 
mind  quite  eaay  about  her,  fiir  aha  laya  a  naked  aword  by 
her  aide  in  bed  eveiy  night** 

80  after  a  long,  long  tbrnb,  thqr  oame  to  the  idand 
where  the  Trail  Pkinoe  waa;  and  than  the  Kimfa  aon  waa 
wdoomed  ao  heartQy  there  waa  no  and  to  it  The  Troll 
Pzinoe  didn^  know  how  to  be  good  enoog^  to  him  for 
having  alain  hia  Loid  and  Maater,  and  ao  made  him  King  of 
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the  Trolls,  and  if  the  King's  son  had  been  willing  he  nug^ 
easily  have  got  the  Troll  King's  daughter,  and  half  the 
kingdom.  But  he  had  so  set  his  heart  on  the  yonBgest  of 
the  twelve  Prinoesses,  he  could  take  no  rest^  but  was  all 
for  going  after  their  ship  time  after  time.  So  the  TroU 
King  begged  him  to  be  quiet  a  little  longer,  and  aaid  tlMj 
had  still  nearly  seve^  years  to  sail  before  they  got  hotne 
As  for  the  Princess  the  Troll  said  the  same  thing  as  the 
Big  Bird  Dan. 

"You  needn't  firet  yourself  about  her,  for  she  Isjs  a 
naked  sword  by  her  side  every  night  in  bed.  And 
if  you  don't  believe  what  I  say,"  said  the  TroU,  "yon 
go  on  board  when  they  sail  by  here,  and  see  for  youxaeU 
and  fetch  the  sword  too,  for  I  may  just  as  well  have  it 
agauL** 

So  when  they  sailed  by  another  great  storm  axoee,  sjid 
when  the  king's  son  went  on  board  they  all  slept^  and 
Princess  lay  beside  her  Prince;  but  the  youngest  lay 
with  a  naked  sword  beside  her  in  the  bed,  and  on  the  floor 
by  the  bedside  lay  Bitter  Bed.  Then  the  king^s  eon  Uxlk 
the  sword  and  rowed  ashore  again,  and  none  of  them  had 
seen  that  he  had  been  on  board.  But  still  the  King's  son 
couldn't  rest^  and  he  often  and  often  wanted  to  be  oit  szid 
so  at  last  when  it  got  near  the  end  of  the  seven  yean,  and 
only  three  weeks  were  left^  the  Troll  King  said, — 

""Now  you  may  get  ready  to  go,  since  you  wont  slay 
with  us;  and  you  shall  have  the  loan  of  ngr  iron  boat^  which 
sails  of  itself,  if  you  only  say, 

In  that  boat  there  is  an  iron  dub,  and  that  dob  70s 
must  lift  a  little  when  you  see  the  ship  strait^  a-head  of 
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you*  and  then  tfaeyll  get  snoh  a  lattling  hit  breeae,  theyll 
fingel  to  lode  at  joa;  bat  when  yoa  get  alcmgaide  them, 
yon  must  lift  the  dab  a  little  again,  and  then  theyH  get 
each  a  fool  wind  and  atorm  theyll  have  something  elae  to 
do  than  to  stare  at  70a ;  and  when  70a  have  ran  past  them 
70a  most  lift  the  dab  a  third  time,  bat  70a  mast  always 
be  sore  and  lay  it  down  careftilty  again,  dse  there  U  be  each 
a  storm,  both  70a  and  the7  will  be  wredced  and  lost  Now 
when  70a  have  got  to  land,  70a  have  no  need  to  bother  Toar- 
self  at  all  aboat  the  boat;  jost  tarn  it  aboat,  and  shovo  it 
off,  and  8a7, 

"*Boat  bottLaobtakhflmt'** 

When  he  set  oat  thqr  gave  him  so  mach  gold  and  silver, 
and  so  man7  other  coetty  things^  and  dothes  and  linen 
whidi  the  Trdl  Princess  had  sewn  and  woven  for  him  all 
that  long  time,  that  he  was  ftr  richer  than  an7  of  his 
brothers. 

Well,  he  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  in  the  boat  and 
said, — 

''Boftt,  boftt,  goon!" 

than  awa7  went  the  boat^  and  when  he  saw  the  diip  right 
a-head,  he  lifted  ap  the  dab,  and  then  the7  got  each  a  fair 
bree2e,they  forgot  to  look  at  him.  When  he  was  alongside 
the  ship,  he  lifted  the  dab  again,  and  then  each  a  storm 
arose  and  sach  fbal  weather,  that  the  white  fbam  flew  aboat 
the  ship,  and  the  btUows  rdled  over  the  deck,  and  the7  had 
something  dse  to  do  than  to  stars  at  him;  and  when  he 
had  ran  past  them  he  lifted  the  dab  the  third  time^  and 
then  the  storm  and  the  wind  rose  so,  thqr  had  still  less  time 
to  look  after  him,  and  to  make  him  oat    80  he  came  to 
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land  long,  long  before  the  ahip ;  and  wlien  he  had  gcyt  all  hia 
goods  out  of  the  boat^  he  shoyed  it  off  again,  and  tamed  it 
about  and  said, 

* '  Boat^  boat,  gp  Uok  honw  I '' 

And  off  went  the  boat 

Then  he  dieesed  himself  np  as  a  sailor — whether  the 
Troll  king  had  told  him  that  or  it  was  his  own  deyioe^  Fm 
sure  I  can't  say — and  went  np  to  a  wretched  hut  where  an 
old  wife  Uvedy  whom  he  got  to  belieye  that  he  was  a  poor 
sailor  who  had  been  on  board  a  great  ship  that  was  wxeoked« 
and  that  he  was  the  only  soul  that  had  got  ashore.  After 
that  he  bagged  for  house-room  for  himself  and  the  goods  he 
had  saved. 

"Heaven  mend  me  I"  said  the  old  wife,  ''howcanllend 
any  one  house-room !  look  at  me  and  mine,  why,  Fve  no  bed 
to  sleep  on  myself,  still  less  one  for  any  one  else  to  lie  on.** 

Well,  well,  it  was  all  the  same,  said  the  sailor;  if  lie 
only  got  a  roof  over  his  head  it  didn't  matter  where  he  Iny. 
So  she  couldn't  turn  him  out  of  the  house,  when  he  was  so 
thankful  for  what  there  was.  That  afternoon  he  fetohed  np 
his  things,  and  the  old  wife,  who  was  veiy  eager  to  hear  a 
bit  of  news  to  run  about  and  tell,  began  at  onoe  to  ask  wlio 
he  was,  whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  hound,  what  it 
was  he  had  with  him,  what  lus  business  was^  and  if  he  hadn*t 
heard  anything  of  the  twelve  Princesses  who  had  been  away 
the  Lord  knew  how  many  years.  AU  this  she  aaked  and 
much  more,  which  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  telL  But 
he  said  he  was  so  poorly  and  had  suoh  a  bad  headache  after 
the  awful  weather  he  had  been  out  in,  that  he  couldn't 
answer  any  of  her  questions ;  she  must  just  leave  him  alone 
and  let  him  rest  a  few  days  tiU  he  came  to  himself  after  the 
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haid  woik  hefi  had  in  the  gale,  and  than  ahe'dknow  all  she 
wanted* 

The  veiy  next  day  the  old  wife  began  to  atir  him  up 
and  aak  again,  bat  the  aailoi'a  head  waa  atOl  80  bad  he  hadn't 
got  hia  wita  together,  but  aomehow  he  let  drop  a  word  or 
two  to  ahow  that  he  did  know  aomething  about  the  Plin- 
ceaaea.  Off  ran  the  old  wife  with  what  she  had  heard  to 
all  the  goesipe  and  chatterbozea  round  about^  and  aoon  the 
one  came  running  after  the  other  to  aak  about  the  Prinoeaaee, 
"if  he  had  seen  them^**  ** if  they  would  aoon  be  there,**  "if 
they  were  on  the  way,"  and  much  more  of  the  aame  sort 
He  atill  went  on  groaning  over  hia  headache  after  the  atonn, 
80  that  he  couldn't  tell  them  all  about  it^  but  ao  much  he 
told  them,  unleea  they  had  been  loet  in  the  great  atonn 
they  *d  make  the  land  in  about  a  fortnight  or  before  perhapa ; 
but  he  couldn't  aay  for  aure  whether  they  were  alive  or  no, 
far  though  he  had  aeen  them,  it  might  veiy  well  be  that 
th^  had  been  caat  away  in  the  stonn  ainoe.  So  what  did 
one  of  theae  old  goaaipa  do  but  run  up  to  the  Palace  with 
thia  atoiy,  and  aay  that  there  waa  a  aaOor  down  in  auoh  and 
8udh  an  old  wif e^a  hut^  who  had  aeen  the  Prinocaaoa,  and 
thai  they  were  coming  home  in  a  fortnight  or  in  a  week'a 
time.  When  the  King  heard  that  he  aent  a  meaBeuger 
down  to  the  aailor  to  come  up  to  him  and  tell  the  newa 
himaell£ 

"I  don't  aee  how  it'a  (o  be,"  aaid  the  aaflor,  "for  I 
hayen^t  any  elothea  fit  to  aland  in  before  the  King. 

But  the  King  aaid  he  muat  come;  for  the  King  nraat 
and  would  talk  with  him,  whether  he  were  richly  or  poorly 
dad,  for  there  waa  no  one  elae  who  could  bring  him  any  tid- 
ingi  of  the  Ptinceaaea.    So  he  went  up  at  laat  to  the  Palace 
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and  went  in  before  the  King,  who  asked  him  if  it  wen  tine 
that  he  had  seen  anything  of  the  Princessea. 

"  Aj,  ay/'  said  the  sailor,  'Tve  seen  them  sore  enon^ 
but  I  don't  know  whether  they're  still  aHve*  for  when  I  last 
caught  sight  of  them,  the  weather  was  so  foul  we  m  oor 
ship  were  cast  away ;  but  if  they're  still  alive  they II  come 
safe  home  in  a  fortnight  or  perhaps  before." 

When  the  King  heard  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself 
for  joy ;  and  when  the  time  came  that  the  sailor  had  said 
they  would  come,  the  King  drove  down  to  the  strand  to 
meet  them  in  great  state ;  and  there  was  joy  and  gladnaas 
over  the  whole  land  when  the  ship  came  sailing  in  with 
the  Princes  and  Princesses  and  Bitter  Bed.  But  no  one 
was  gladder  than  the  old  Sling,  who  had  got  his  daughten 
back  again.  The  eleven  eldest  Princesses  too,  were  g|lad 
and  merry,  but  the  youngest,  who  was  to  have  Bitter  Bed, 
who  said  that  he  had  set  them  all  free  and  slain  the  TroD, 
she  wept  and  was  always  sorrowful  The  King  took  this 
ill,  and  asked  why  she  wasn't  cheerftil  and  merry  like  the 
others ;  she  hadn't  anything  to  be  sorry  for  now  when  she 
had  got  out  of  the  Troll's  clutches,  and  was  to  have  such  a 
husband  as  Bitter  Bed.  But  she  daredn't  say  anything^  for 
Bitter  Bed  had  said  he  would  take  the  life  of  any  one  who 
told  the  truth  how  things  had  gone. 

But  now  one  day,  when  they  were  hard  at  work  sewing; 
and  stitching  the  bridal  array,  in  came  a  man  in  a  great 
sailor's  cloak  with  a  pedlar^s  pack  on  his  back,  and  asked  if 
the  Princesses  wouldn't  buy  something  fine  of  him  for  ih» 
wedding;  he  had  so  many  wares  and  costly  tfaingSy  bolb 
gold  and  silver.  Yes,  they  might  do  so  perhaps,  so  tfaey 
looked  at  lus  wares,  and  they  looked  at  him,  for  they  thout^ 
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tfaqr  hid  ieen  boUi  him  and  many  of  his  ooitlj  things 
bflfbre. 

"He  who  has  so  many  fine  things,"  said  the  yonngest 
Pxiooess,  ''must  surely  have  something  still  more  pieoioiiSy 
and  whieh  suits  ns  better  eren  than  Chese." 

'Maybe  I  haTe,"  said  the  Pedlar. 

But  now  an  the  otheis  cried  "  Huah»'*  and  bade  her  bear 
in  mind  what  Bitter  Bed  had  said  he  would  da 

WeDt  some  time  after  the  Princesses  sat  and  looked  out 
of  the  wmdow,  and  then  the  King's  son  came  again  with 
the  gnat  seardloak  thrown  abont  him»  and  the  press  with 
the  gold  crowns  at  his  back;  and  when  he  got  into  the 
palace  haU  he  nnlodked  the  prass  before  the  Princesses,  and 
when  each  of  them  knew  her  own  gold  crown  again,  the 
yoiingsiit  aaid^ 

«I  think  it  only  z(ght  that  he  who  set  na  ftee  should 
get  the  meed  that  ia  his  doe ;  and  he  is  notBitterBed,  bat 
this  man  who  has  farong^  na  oar  gold  orowna.  He  it  ii 
that  set  OS  free." 

Ulan  the  King^a  aon  cast  off  the  aailot^s  doak,  and  stood 
there  ftr  finer  and  grander  than  an  the  rest ;  andsotheold 
King  made  them  pat  Bitter  Bed  to  death.  And  now  there 
was  real  right  down  joy  in  the  palace;  each  took  his  own 
bride,  and  there  jost  was  a  weddingi  WI7,  it  waa  beard 
of  and  talked  aboat  oyer  twehre  kings*  rofllms. 
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OKCfB  on  a  time  there  was  a  poor  couple  who  had  a 
whoee  name  was  Halvor.  Ever  since  he  was  a  littla  boy 
he  would  turn  his  hand  to  nothing,  bat  jnst  sat  theie  and 
groped  abont  in  the  ashes.  His  father  and  mother  offcen 
pat  him  oat  to  learn  this  trade  or  that^  but  Halvor  ooald 
stay  nowhere ;  for,  when  he  had  been  there  a  day  or  two, 
he  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  never  stopped  till  he  waa 
sitting  again  in  the  ingle,  poking  about  in  the  cinders. 

Well,  one  day  a  skipper  came  and  asked  Halvor  if  he 
hadn't  a  mind  to  be  with  him,  and  go  to  sea»  and  see  strange 
lands.  Yes,  Halvor  would  like  that  very  much;  so  he 
wasn't  long  in  getting  himself  ready. 

How  long  they  sailed  Fm  sure  I  can't  tell;  but  the  end 
of  it  was,  they  fell  into  a  great  storm,  and  when  it  was  blown 
over,  and  it  got  still  again,  they  couldn't  tell  where  they 
were;  for  they  had  been  driven  away  to  a  strange  ooast; 
which  none  of  them  knew  anything  about 

Well,  as  there  was  just  no  wind  at  all,  they  stayed  lying 
wind-bound  there,  and  Halvor  asked  the  skippei^s  leave  to 
go  on  shore  and  look  about  him ;  he  would  sooner  go,  he 
said,  than  lie  there  and  sleep. 

''Do  you  think  now  you're  fit  to  show  yourself  before 
folk,"  said  the  skipper, ''  why,  you've  no  clothes  than  those 
rags  you  stand  in  ?" 

But  Halvor  stuck  to  his  own,  and  so  at  last  he  got  leave 
but  he  was  to  be  sure  and  come  back  as  soon  as  ever  it 
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began  to  Uow.  So  off  he  went  and  found  a  lovelj  land ; 
wherever  he  came  there  were  fine  large  flat  oom-fields  and 
rich  meadfl^  but  he  oooldn't  catch  a  ^impee  of  aliying  souL 
Well,  it  b^gan  to  blow,  but  Halvor  thoa^  he  hadn't  seen 
enon^  yet^  and  he  wanted  to  walk  a  little  further,  juat  to 
see  if  he  couldn't  meet  any  CdDl  So  after  a  while  he  came 
to  a  broad  h]^  road,  >o  amootii  and  even,  70a  mi^t  eaail j 
toU  an  ^  along  it  Halfor  followed  thia,  and  when  even- 
ing drew  on  he  aaw  a  great  caatle  ever  ao  fiur  off,  from  which 
the  sonbeama  ahooe.  So  aa  he  had  now  walked  the  whole 
day  and  hadn't  taken  a  bit  to  eat  with  Um,  he  waa  aa 
hongiy  aa  a  hnnter,  but  atfll  the  neaier  he  came  to  the 
casde,  the  more  afraid  he  got 

In  the  oaaUe  kitchen  a  great  fire  waa  Uaiinfr  and 
HalTor  went  into  it^  but  each  a  kitchen  he  had  never  aeen 
in  all  hia  bom  daya.  It  waa  ao  grand  and  fine ;  there  were 
veaada  of  aiher  and  veeeda  of  gold,  but  atOl  never  a  living 
aooL  So  whan  Hatvor  had  atood  there  a  while  and  no  one 
came  ont^  he  went  and  opened  a  door,  and  there  inaide  eat 
a  Prinoeaa  who  epan  i^on  a  apinning-wheeL 

""Nay,  nay,  now  T  ahe  caUed  out  "dare  Chifctian  folk 
comehithert  Bnt  now  yoa*d  beat  be  off  about  your  boai- 
neae»  if  yon  don't  want  the  Troll  to  gobble  yon  up ;  far  here 
livee  a  TroU  with  three  heada." 

"All  one  to  mc'^aaid  the  ]ad,«*rd  be  jiMtaa^to 
hear  he  had  four  heada  beaide ;  Td  like  to  aee  what  kind  of 
feDowheia*  Aa  for  going,  I  won't  go  at  aH  I^redoneno 
ham ;  bat  meat  yon  mnat  get  me,  for  I'm  almoat  atarved 
to  death." 

When  HahOT  had  eaten  Ma  fill,  the  Prinoeaa  told  him  to 
tiy  if  he  coald  bnndieh  the  aword  that  hiiBg  agatnat  the 
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wall;  no,  he  couldn't  brandish  it^  he  couldn't  even  lift  il 
up. 

"Oh  I"  aaid  the  PrinceB8»  "^  now  yoa  must  go  and  take 
a  pull  of  that  flask  that  hangs  hj  its  aide;  thalTa  what  the 
Troll  does  every  time  he  goes  oat  to  use  the  swotd." 

So  Halvor  took  a  pull,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  €je 
he  could  brandish  the  swoid  like  nothing;  and  now  ha 
thought  it  high  tune  the  Troll  came;  and  lo I  just  then  up 
came  the  Troll  pufi&ng  and  blowing.  Halvor  jumped  behind 
the  door. 

'^HuTETU,"  said  the  TroU,  as  he  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door,  "  what  a  smell  of  Ohdstian  man's  blood  f* 

"Ay,"  said  Halvor,  "you'll  soon  know  that  to  jou 
cost/'  and  with  that  he  hewed  off  all  his  head& 

Now  the  Princess  was  so  ^ad  that  ahe  was  free^  she 
both  danced  and  sang,  but  then  all  at  once  she  called  har 
sisters  to  mind,  and  so  she  said, — 

"Would  my  sisters  were  ficee  tool" 

"Where  are  they  ?"  asked  Halvor. 

Well,  she  toM  him  all  about  it;  one  was  taken  away 
by  a  Troll  to  his  castle,  which  lay  fifty  mUes  off,  and  the 
other  by  another  Troll  to  his  castle,  which  was  fifty  mflei 
fiurther  stilL 

"  But  now,"  she  said,  "you  moat  first  help  me  to  get 
this  ugly  carcase  out  of  the  house." 

Yes,  Halvor  was  so  strong  he  swept  eveiything  away, 
and  made  it  all  dean  and  tidy  in  no  time.  So  they  had  a 
good  and  happy  time  of  it^  and  next  morning  he  set  off  at 
peep  of  gray  dawn;  he  could  take  no  rest  by  the  way,  but 
ran  and  walked  the  whole  day.  When  he  first  saw  the 
castle  he  got  a  little  afraid ;  it  was  fiff  grander  than  the 
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firsts  bat  hen  too  there  wasn't  a  lining  eool  to  be  seen. 
80  Hilvoy  went  into  the  kitohen^  end  did^ntetop  there  either, 
bat  went  itiai^  fiother  on  into  the  hoose. 

''Naj,  naj!"  called  oat  the  Princess,  ''dare  Christian 
folk  come  hither?  I  don't  know  I'm  sore  how  long  it  is 
since  I  came  hero,  bat  in  all  that  time  I  haven't  seen  a 
Christian  man.  Twere  best  70a  saw  how  to  get  away  as 
&8t  as  70a  came ;  for  here  lirea  a  Troll  who  has  six  heads." 

*  I  shan  t  go,*  said  HalTor, '  if  he  had  six  heads  bestdes." 

"Hell  take  70a  np  and  swallow  yon  down  aliTe,"  said 
the  Princess. 

Bat  it  was  no  good,  Halvor  wouldn't  go;  he  wasn't  at 
an  afitaid  of  the  Ttoll,  bat  meat  and  drink  he  most  have, 
for  he  was  half  starred  aiter  his  long  joomey.  Well,  he 
got  as  much  of  that  as  he  wished,  but  then  the  Princess 
wanted  him  to  be  off  again. 

"  No,"  said  Halvor, "  I  won't  go,  I've  done  no  harm,  and 
I've  nothing  to  be  a&aid  about" 

''Ha  won't  stay  to  ask  that^"  said  the  Princess,  ""for 
he'll  take  yoa  without  law  or  leave ;  but  as  you  won't  go, 
just  tiy  if  you  can  brandish  that  sword  yonder,  which  the 
Troll  wields  in  war." 

He  couldnt  brandish  it^  and  then  the  Princess  said  he 
must  take  a  pull  at  the  flask  which  hung  by  its  side,  and 
when  he  had  done  that  he  could  brandish  it 

Just  then  back  came  the  Troll,  and  he  was  both  stout 
and  bj^  so  that  he  had  to  go  sidewayB  to  get  thiouf^  the 
docK.    When  the  Itell  got  his  first  head  in  he  called 


" Huutru,  what  a  smell  of  Christian  man's  Uoodl" 
But  that  very  moment  Halvor  hewed  off  his  first  headt 
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and  80  on  all  the  rest  as  ihqr  popped  in.  ThePrinoesB 
oyegoyed,  but  jnst  then  she  came  to  think  of  her 
and  wished  out  loud  th^  were  &ee.  Halvor  thought 
might  easily  be  done,  and  wanted  to  be  off  at  anoe»  but 
fiist  he  had  to  help  the  Ftincess  to  get  the  Troll's  cazoaae 
out  of  the  way,  and  so  he  could  only  set  out  next  m^i^wig 

It  was  a  long  way  to  the  castle^  and  he  had  to  walk 
fast  and  run  haid  to  reach  it  in  time;  but  about  ^^g***^" 
he  saw  the  castle,  which  was  fiir  finer  and  grander  than 
either  of  the  others.  This  time  he  wasn't  the  least  afiaid, 
but  walked  straight  through  the  kitohen,  and  into  Um 
castle.  There  sat  a  Princess  who  was  so  pretty,  there  wbi 
no  end  to  her  loveliness.  She,too,like  the  others, told  him 
there  hadn't  been  Christian  folk  there  ever  sinoe  she  oams 
thither,  and  bade  him  go  away  agam,  else  the  Troll  would 
swallow  him  alive,  and  do  you  know,  she  said,  he  baa  nine 
heads. 

^Ay,  ay,"  said  Halvor,  ''if  he  had  nine  other  liead% 
and  nine  other  heads  still,  I  won't  go  away  *  and  so  he 
stood  £Bst  before  the  stove.  The  Princess  kept  on  buBiiy 
him  so  prettQy  to  go  away,  lest  the  Troll  should  gobble 
him  up,  but  Halvor  said, — 

"  Let  him  come  as  soon  as  he  likes." 

So  she  gave  him  the  Troll's  sword,  and  bade  him  take  a 
pull  at  the  flask,  that  he  might  be  able  to  braadiBh  and 
wield  it 

Just  then  back  came  the  Troll  puffing  and  blowing  and 
tearing  along.  He  was  &r  stouter  and  bigger  than  the  okhar 
two,  and  he  too  had  to  go  on  one  side  to  get  throned  the 
door.  So  when  he  got  his  first  head  in,  he  said  as  the  othen 
had  said, — 
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"  n  UTETU,  what  a  ameU  of  Ghnatiaa  man's  blood  T 

That  TBiy  momeiit  HalTor  hewed  off  the  flnt  head  and 
then  an  the  rest;  bat  the  kst  was  the  toughest  of  them  all, 
and  it  was  the  haidest  bit  of  woik  HalTor  had  to  do  to 
get  it  hewn  ofl^  although  he  knew  Teiy  wen  he  had  strength 
enon^  to  do  it 

So  aU  the  Princesses  came  together  to  that  castle,  which 
was  caUsd  Ama  iforia  Cbitfi^  and  thqr  weve  (^  and  happy 
as  thqr  had  nerer  been  in  an  their  lives  befine,  end  they  aU 
weie  fond  of  Hahor  and  Halvor  of  them,  and  he  might 
choose  the  one  he  Uked  best  for  his  bode ;  bat  the  yooogest 
waa  fondest  of  him  of  an  the  three. 

Bat  there,  after  a  while,  Habror  went  aboot^  and  was 
so  stnnge  and  doU  and  silent  Then  the  Princesseo  asked 
Urn  what  he  hcked,  and  if  he  didn't  like  to  Uve  with 
them  any  longer  ?  Test  he  did,  for  they  had  enoogh  and 
to  spaie^  and  he  was  wdl  off  in  eveiy  way,  bat  stiU  some- 
how or  other  he  did  so  long  to  go  hom^  for  his  fiither  and 
mother  were  alife^  and  them  he  had  each  a  great  wish  to 


WeU,  thqr  thoaght  that  might  be  done  easily  enoagL 
"Ton  shan  go  thither  and  come  back  hither,  safe  and 
nnftfftrhff^.  if  yon  wiU  only  follow  oar  advice,''  said  the 


Yes»  he'd  be  sare  to  mind  aU  they  said.  So  they 
dressed  him  ap  tiU  he  was  as  grand  as  a  king^a  son,  and 
then  they  set  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  that  was  sach  a 
riqg,  he  coald  wiah  himself  thither  and  hither  with  it; 
hot  th^  told  him  to  be  sure  not  to  take  it  ofl^  and  not  to 
name  their  names»  fior  there  woald  be  an  end  of  aU  his 
braveiy,  and  then  he'd  never  see  them  more. 

2n 
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"If  I  only  stood  at  home  Fd  be  glad,"  said  Haltor; 
and  it  was  done  as  he  had  wished.  Then  stood  Hislvor  at 
his  fiathei^s  cottage  door  before  he  knew  a  word  about  iL 
N'ow  it  was  about  dnsk  at  even,  and  so,  when  they  saw 
such  a  grand  stately  bid  walk  in,  the  old  oonple  got  ao 
afiraid  they  began  to  bow  and  scrape.  Then  Halvor  aaksed 
if  he  couldn't  stay  there,  and  have  a  lodging  there  tfaaft 
night    No ;  that  he  couldn't 

''We  can't  do  it  at  aU,"  they  said,  ''for  we  haven^t  tiiii 
thing  or  that  thing  which  such  a  lord  is  used  to  httv«; 
'twere  best  your  lordship  went  up  to  the  fimn,  no 
way  of^  for  you  can  see  the  chimneys,  and  there  they 
lots  of  eyexything.'' 

Halvor  wouldn't  hear  of  it — he  wanted  to  stop ;  botdia 
old  couple  stuck  to  their  own,  that  he  had  better  go  to  the 
fanner^s ;  there  he  would  get  both  meat  and  drink ;  as  tat 
them,  they  hadn't  even  a  chair  to  offer  him  to  sit  down  oil 

"No,"  said  Halvor,  "I  won't  go  up  there  till  to-numow 
early,  but  let  me  just  stay  here  to-night;  worst  oome  to 
the  worst,  I  can  sit  in  the  chimney  comer." 

Well,  they  couldn't  say  anything  against  thai;  so 
Halvor  sat  down  by  the  ingle,  and  began  to  poke  aboot  m 
the  ashes,  just  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  lay  at  home  m 
old  days,  and  stretched  his  lazy  bones. 

Well,  they  chattered  and  talked  about  many  thiagp; 
and  they  told  Halvor  about  this  thing  and  that;  and  so  ha 
asked  them  if  they  had  never  had  any  children. 

''Yes,  yes,  they  had  once  a  lad  whose  name  waa 
Halvor,  but  they  didn't  know  whither  he  had  wandand; 
they  couldn't  even  tell  whether  he  were  dead  oralhra* 

"  Couldn't  it  be  me  now  ?"  said  Halvor. 
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"  Lot  me  we;  I  oould  tell  faim  well  enou^*  said  the 
old  wifiB^  and  toee  up.  ^Onr  HalTor  was  ao  Uuy  and 
didl,  be  never  did  a  thing;  and  beaidee^  he  waa  ao  sagged* 
that  one  tatter  took  hold  of  the  next  tatter  on  him.  No; 
there  nerer  was  the  making  of  aooh  a  fine  fellow  in  him 
aa  yon  eieb  maater.* 

A  little  while  after  the  dd  wife  went  to  the  hearth  to 
poke  np  the  lbe»  and  when  the  Uaxe  fell  on  Hahroi^a  fiMse» 
juat  ae  when  he  waa  at  home  of  old  poking  abont  in  the 
aehee»  ahe  knew  him  at  onoe. 

^'Ahl  but  is  it  yon  after  all,  Halror  f  aheoried;  and 
then  there  waa  aneh  joj  for  tiie  old  ooaple^  there  waa  no 
end  to  it;  and  he  waa  finoed  to  teH  how  he  had  Ikxed,  and 
tfie  oU  dame  waa  ao  food  and  prood  of  him,  nothing  woold 
do  bat  he  moat  go  np  at  onoe  to  the  fannei'a  and  show 
faimaetf  to  the  Taaafna,  who  had  alwaya  looked  down  on 
him.  And  off  ahe  went  fliet^  and  Halvor  followed  after. 
80,  when  ahe  got  np  there,  ahe  toU  them  all  how  her 
HalTor  had  oome  home  again,  and  now  they  dumld  only 
jnat  aee  how  grand  he  waa,  for,  aaid  ahOi  *he  looks  like 
nothing  bat  a  king^s  son.* 

"AH  vety  finei"*  aaid  the  lasaiea,  and  toaaed  op  their 
heads.  "Well  be  bonnd  he'a  jnat  the  aame  beggarly, 
ngged  boy  he  alwaya  was.** 

Jaat  then  in  walked  HalTor,  and  then  the  laaaiea  were 
all  ao  taken  aback,  they  forgot  their  aarks  in  the  ingle, 
where  they  were  sitting  darning  their  dothea,  and  ran  oat 
in  their  smooka.  Well,  when  they  were  got  back  again, 
they  were  ao  ahamefiioed  they  scaroe  dared  look  at  HaheiE; 
towaida  whom  they  had  always  been  proad  and  han|^ity. 

"Ay,  ayr  said  HalTor,  "yon  always  thoaght  your- 
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selves  so  pretty  and  neat,  no  one  could  come  near  you; 
but  now  you  should  just  see  the  eldest  Princess  I  baTe 
set  free;  against  her  you  look  just  like  milkmaids,  and  the 
midmost  is  prettier  still;  but  the  youngest^  who  is  mj 
iweetheart^  she's  fiairer  than  both  sun  and  moon.  Would 
to  Heayen  she  were  only  here/'  said  Halvor,  '*  then  you'd 
see  what  you  would  see." 

He  had  scarce  uttered  these  words  before  theie  they 
stood,  but  then  he  felt  so  sonyi  for  now  what  they  bad 
said  came  into  his  mind.  Up  at  the  fann  there 
great  feast  got  ready  for  the  PrinoesBes,  and  mnbh 
made  of  them,  but  they  wouldn't  stop  there. 

"No;  we  want  to  go  down  to  your  fiither  and  meHhetT 
they  said  to  Halvor;  ''and  so  well  go  out  now  and  look 
about  us." 

So  he  went  down  with  them,  and  tfaqr  oame  to  a  great 
lake  just  outside  the  huxL  CSose  by  the  water  was  eneh 
a  lovely  green  bank;  here  the  Prinoesses  said  they  woaU 
sit  and  rest  a  while;  they  thongiht  it  so  sweet  to  sit  down 
and  look  over  the  water. 

So  they  sat  down  there,  and  when  they  had  sat  a 
while,  the  youngest  Princess  said, — 

**  I  may  as  weU  comb  your  hair  a  Uttle,  HsIyol'' 

Yes,  Halvor  laid  his  head  on  her  lap,  and  so  she  combed 
his  bonny  locks,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  Halvor  fell  Cut 
asleep.  Then  she  took  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  put 
another  in  its  stead ;  and  so  she  said, — 

''Now  hold  me  all  togetherl  and  now  would  we  were 
all  in  SOBU.  Mobu  Castlbl" 

So  when  Halvor  woke  up,  he  could  very  well  tell  tiiat 
he  had  lost  the  Princesses,  and  b^an  to  weep  and  wail; 
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tad  he  wis  to  downoist^  they  oouldn't  oomfort  him  at  alL 
In  spite  of  en  his  fitther  end  mother  said*  he  wouldn't  atop 
theie»  bat  took  &iewell  of  them,  end  aeid  he  wee  safe  not 
to  eee  them  again;  for  if  he  oonldn't  find  the  Prinooasea 
again,  he  thoo^  it  not  worth  while  to  liva 

Well»  he  had  still  three  hnndied  dollan  lift^  ao  he  pat 
Ihem  into  hia  pockety  and  aet  oat  on  hie  way.  So  when 
he  had  walked  a  while,  he  met  a  man  with  a  tidj  horse, 
and  he  wanted  to  bay  it^  and  began  to  chalfar  with  the 


"Ay,**  said  the  man,  ** to  tell  the  tnith,  I  never  thoa^ 
of  aellinghim;  bat  if  we  ooald  atrike  a  baigpdn,  perfaape'*— • 

"What  do  yoa  want  for  him,**  asked  Halvor. 

" I  didn't  give  mooh  for  him,  nor  is  he  worth  moch; 
he's  a  brave  horse  to  ride,  bat  he  oan't  draw  at  all;  atOl 
he'a  atnmg  enoogh  to  oany  yoar  knapaaek  and  yoa  too, 
tarn  and  torn  aboat^"  said  the  man. 

At  last  they  sgreed  on  the  price,  and  Halvor  laid  the 
knapsack  on  him,  and  ao  he  walked  a  bit^  and  rode  a  bit, 
turn  and  turn  abooL  At  nif^t  he  came  to  a  green  plain 
where  stood  a  great  tree,  at  the  roots  of  which  he  sat  down. 
There  he  let  the  horse  loce^  bat  he  didn't  lie  down  to 
sleep,  bat  opened  his  knapaaek  and  took  a  meaL  At  peep 
of  day  off  he  set  again,  for  he  coald  take  no  reet  So  he 
rode  and  walked,  and  walked  and  rode  the  whole  day 
throng  the  wide  wood,  where  there  were  ao  many  green 
spots  and  gladea  that  shone  so  bright  and  lovely  between 
the  trees.  He  didn't  know  at  all  where  he  waa  or  whither 
he  waa  going,  bat  he  gave  himself  no  more  time  to  rest 
than  when  hia  horae  cropped  a  bit  of  grsss,  and  he  took  a 
snack  oat  of  his  knapsack  when  they  came  to  one  of  thoae 
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green  gladee.    So  he  went  on  walking  and  tiding  bj 
and  as  for  the  wood  there  aeeined  to  be  no  end  to  iL 

Bat  at  dnak  the  next  day  he  saw  a  Hf^ 
away  thzongh  the  trees. 

''Wonld  there  were  folk  hereaway"  t&Nig^  Haho; 
"that  I  migjht  warm  myself  a  bit  and  get  a  uioemL  to  keep 
body  and  sonl  together." 

When  he  got  up  to  it,  he  saw  the  lig^t  eama  tnm  t 
wretched  little  hut^  and  throng^  the  window  he  saw  an  old 
old  couple  inside.  They  were  as  grey-headed  as  a  pair  of 
doveSk  and  the  old  wife  had  such  a  aosel  lihj,  it  was  so 
long  she  used  it  for  a  pokar  to  stir  the  fire  as  sba  sat  in  Iks 
ingle. 

"  Qood  eyening,''  said  Halyor. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  old  wifa 

''But  what  errand  can  you  have  in  ooming  hither?' 
she  went  on,  ''for  no  Christian  folk  have  been  here  thev 
hundred  years  and  more." 

Well,  Halvor  told  her  all  about  himself^  and  how  bt 
wanted  to  get  to  Sobdl  Mobia  Castij;  and  asked  if  dM 
knew  the  way  thither. 

"No^"  said  the  old  wife,  "that  I  don%  but  see  now, 
here  comes  the  Moon»  m  ask  her,  she'll  know  aU  about  H, 
for  doesn't  she  shine  on  everythiog." 

So  when  the  Moon  stood  dear  and  bright  over  the  tree* 
tops,  the  old  wife  went  out 

"  Thou  Moon,  thou  Moon,"  she  soreamed»  **  canst  tiM 
tell  me  the  way  to  Sobia  Mobu  Castia?" 

"No,"  said  the  Moon,  "that  I  can%  for  the  last  time  I 
ahone  there  a  doud  stood  before  me." 

"Wait  a  bit  stiU,"  said  the  old  wife  to  Halvor,  "fayattl 
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hf  ooBMt  tiie  W«Bt  Wind;  Ws  sue  to  know  it»  for  he 
poflb  tad  blows  round  eyeiy  comer  * 

'^Kajtnqr*  eaid  the  old  wifo  when  she  went  ovfc again, 
"yon  don't  mean  to mj  yoaVe  got  a  hone  too;  jnet  torn 
the  poor  heaetie  koee  in  our  'toon,'  and  dont  let  him 
etud  there  and  eture  to  death  at  the  door."* 

Then  ahe  ran  on, — 

"Bat  wanTt  70a  awqp  him  away  to  me;  weVe  got  an 
old  pair  of  boots  hen^  with  which  jon  can  tske  twenty 
ndka  at  eaeh  stride ;  tibose  yon  shall  lurre  for  your  horse, 
and  so  yonH  get  all  the  sooner  to  Soru  Moru  Castlb.* 

Thst  Hahmr  waa  willing  to  do  at  once;  and  the  old 
wife  waa  so  ^ad  at  the  hone^  she  waa  ready  to  dance  and 
skip  for  joy. 

''For  now,"*  she  said,  *I  shall  be  aUe  to  ride  to  dhnrch. 
Itoo.thinkorthat'' 

As  tor  Hahror,  he  had  no  rest^  snd  wanted  to  be  off  at 
onoe»  but  the  old  wife  ssid  there  was  no  hony. 

"  lie  down  on  the  bench  with  yon  and  sleep  a  bit»  for 
we've  no  bed  to  offv  yoo,  and  IH  watch  and  wake  yon 
when  the  West  Wind  comes.** 

So  after  a  while  np  came  the  West  Wind,  roaring  and 
howling  along  tall  the  walls  cresked  and  groaned  again. 

Ont  ran  the  old  wife. 

**  Tbott  Wbt  Wikd,  thou  West  Wnn>  I  Csnst  thou 
tell  me  the  way  to  Soru  Moku  CASTLit  Here's  one 
who  wants  to  get  thither." 

«*Tes,  I  know  it  reiy  well,*  ssid  the  West  Wind,  "and 
now  I'm  jnst  off  thither  to  dry  dothes  for  the  weddiqg 
that's  to  be;  if  he's  swift  of  foot  he  can  go  along  widi 

Out  ran  HalTor 
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"  Yoall  have  to  stretch  youi  legs  if  yoii  mean  to  huf 
up,"  said  the  West  Wind. 

So  off  he  set  over  field  and  hedge,  and  hill  and  feD,  vai 
Halvor  had  hard  work  to  keep  up. 

"  Well/'  said  the  West  Wind,  "  now  I've  no  tons  to 
stay  with  you  any  longer,  for  I've  got  to  go  away  joodet 
and  tear  down  a  strip  of  spruce  wood  first  before  I  go  to 
the  bleaching-ground  to  dry  the  clothes;  bat  if  you  go 
alongside  the  hill  you'U  come  to  a  lot  of  lassies  standing 
washing  clothes,  and  then  you've  not  far  to  go  to  SoBU 
MoRiA  Castle." 

In  a  little  while  Halvor  came  upon  the  lassies  who 
stood  washing,  and  they  asked  if  he  had  seen  anything  of 
the  West  Wind,  who  was  to  come  and  dry  the  olothes  &r 
the  wedding. 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  I  have,"  said  Halvor, "  he's  only  gone 
to  tear  down  a  strip  of  spruce  wood.  It'll  not  be  hag 
before  he's  here,"  and  then  he  asked  them  the  way  to 
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So  they  put  him  into  the  right  way,  and  when  he  got  to 
the  Castle  it  was  fall  of  folk  and  horses ;  so  fall  it  made 
one  giddy  to  look  at  them.  But  Halvor  was  so  ragged  and 
torn  from  having  followed  the  West  Wind  through  bush 
and  brier  and  bog,  that  he  kept  on  one  side,  and  wouldn't 
show  himself  till  the  last  day  when  the  bridal  feast  was  to 
be. 

fio  when  all,  as  was  then  right  and  fitting,  were  to  drink 
the  bride  and  bridegroom's  health  and  wish  them  luck,  and 
when  the  cupbearer  was  to  drink  to  them  all  again,  both 
knights  and  squires,  last  of  all  he  came  in  turn  to  Halvor. 
He  diank  their  health,  but  let  the  ring  which  the  PrinceM 
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had  put  upon  his  finger  as  he  lay  by  the  lake  &11  into  the 
^iMm,  and  bade  the  capbearar  go  and  greet  the  bride  and 
hand  her  the  glaai* 

Then  np  rose  the  Frinoeaa  bam  the  boaxd  at  onoe. 

"Who  is  moat  wortiby  to  haye  one  of  na^**  she  said,  ''he 
that  haa  aei  na  free^  or  he  that  here  aita  by  me  as  bride- 
groom. 

Wen  they  all  said  there  ooold  be  but  one  voice  and  will 
as  to  thati  and  when  Halvoir  heard  that  he  wasn't  long  in 
throwing  off  his  beggai's  xagiB^  and  arraying  himself  as  bride- 
grooBL 

"  Ay ,  ay,  hare  is  the  right  one  after  all,"  said  the  yoonij- 
est  Prinoess  aa  aoon  aa  she  saw  him,  and  so  she  tossed  the 
other  one  oat  of  the  window,  and  held  her  wedding  with 
Halvob 
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Tbb  Bear  and  the  Fox  had  once  bought  a  firUn  of  batter 
together;  th^  were  to  have  it  at  Yale,  and  hid  it  till  then 
onder  a  thick  sprooe  bash. 

Afker  that  they  went  a  little  way  off  and  lay  down  on 
a  sonny  bank  to  sleep.  So  when  they  had  lain  a  while  the 
Fox  got  ap,  shook  himself,  and  bawled  out  **  yes." 

Then  he  ran  off  stiai^t  to  the  firkin  and  ate  a  good 
third  part  of  it  Bat  when  he  came  back,  and  the  Bear 
aaked  him  where  he  had  been  since  he  was  so  fitt  about  the 
paunch,  he  said, — 
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''Don'tjou  believe  then  tbat  I  was  Udden  to  baad,  to 
a  ebiisteniiig  feast" 

"*  So,  80,"  said  the  Bear,  ''andpiaj  what  was  tfaahaiaOi 
name." 

^  Just-began/'  said  the  Fox. 

So  they  lay  down  to  sleep  again.  In  a  Httle  wUk  uf 
jumped  the  Fox  again,  bawled  out  ^'yee^"  and  xan  off  to  tib 

This  time,  too,  he  ate  a  good  lump.  Whenheeaaiebacl^ 
and  the  Bear  asked  him  again  whitoe  he  had  been,  he  ntUr- 

^  Oh  wasn't  I  bidden  to  baisel  again,  don't  yoa  tfaink' 

"Andpiay  what  was  the  baim*s  name  this  time^"  asked 
the  Bear. 

**  Half-eaten,"  said  the  Fox. 

The  Bear  thought  that  a  Teiy  queer  name,  but  he  hadsft 
wondered  long  over  it  before  he  began  to  yawn  and  gip^ 
and  fell  asleep.  Well,  he  hadn't  lain  long  before  the  Fox 
jumped  up  as  he  had  done  twice  before,  bawled  out  ''yeSi* 
and  ran  ofT  to  the  firkin,  which  this  time  he  oleaied  xi^ 
out  When  he  got  back  he  had  been  bidden  to  band  igpoD, 
and  when  the  Bear  wanted  to  know  the  bairn's  name  hs 
answered,— 

"  licked-to-the-bottom." 

After  that  they  lay  down  again,  and  slept  a  long  tims; 
but  then  they  were  to  go  to  the  firkin  to  look  at  the  butter, 
and  when  they  found  it  eaten  up,  the  Bear  threw  the  Uaais 
on  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  on  the  Bear;  and  each  said  the 
one  had  been  at  the  firkin  while  the  other  slept 

''Well,  well,"  said  Beynard,  ''well  soon  find  this  oot^ 
which  of  us  has  eaten  the  butter.  Well  just  \kj  down  in 
the  sunshine,  and  he  whose  cheeks  and  chaps  are 
when  we  wake,  he  is  the  thie£" 
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Ym^  thaft  trial  Brain  wm  ready  to  itand;  and  as  ha 
knew  in  hia  haait  lia  had  navar  ao  nmbh  aa  taatad  tiia 
batter,  ha  lay  down  intfaoot  a  caie  to  daap  in  the  aon. 

Than  Bqrnaid  atola  off  to  iha  lUin  far  a  monel  of 
hottar^  whioh  atoak  thare  in  a  enuik»  and  than  ha  ciapt 
back  to  tha  Bear,  and  yeaaei  Ua  ohapa  and  ohaeb  with 
it;  and  then  hai  toob  lay  down  to  deep  aa  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

So  whan  thqr  both  woka^  tha  aon  had  maltad  the  bottar, 
and  tha  Baai^a  whiakan  ware  all  giaaqr;  and  ao  it  waa 
Brain  after  aU,  and  no  ona  ahii  idio  had  eaten  the  batlK 
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O  NGB  on  a  time  there  waa  a  Qoodj  who  had  a  daaf  hnaband. 
A  good  eaay  man  he  waa,  but  that  waa  jnat  why  ehe 
thoQS^more  of  the  lad  next  door,  whom  thqr  called ''Tom 
TotherhouBe.**  Now  tha  lad  that  aenred  the  deaf  man  saw 
very  wall  that  the  two  had  aomathing  between  them,  and 
one  day  he  said  to  the  Qoody, — 

*  Dare  yon  wager  ten  ddUaia,  mother,  that  I  don't  make 
you  lay  bare  your  own  ahame  ?** 

*  TeSi  I  daie,"  aaid  she ;  and  ao  thqr  wagered  ten  doUaa. 
So  one  day,  while  the  lad  and  tha  daaf  man  stood 

threshing  in  the  barn,  the  lad  saw  that  Tom  Tothaihoase 
came  to  aee  the  Goody.  He  said  nothii^  bat  a  good  while 
before  dinner-time  he  taxned  toward  tha  ban-door,  and 
bawled  oat  «*  Halloa  r 
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"  What !  aie  we  to  go  home  alieady  ?"  said  tiha  man, 
who  hadn't  given  any  heed  to  what  the  lad  did. 

"  Yes,  we  must,  since  mother  calls,''  said  the  lad. 

So  when  they  got  into  the  passage,  the  lad  b^gantohem 
and  oongh,  that  the  Goody  might  get  Tom  Totherhooae  out 
of  the  way.  But  when  they  came  into  the  room,  there  stood 
a  whole  bowl  of  costards  on  the  table. 

"  Nay,  nay,  mother,"  cried  out  the  man,  **  shall  we  have 
costards  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  you  shall,  dear,"  said  the  Goody ;  bot  she 
was  as  sour  as  vegoice,  and  as  cross  as  two  stiokB. 

So  when  they  had  eaten  and  drank  all  the  good  cheer 
u]^  off  they  went  again  to  their  work,  and  the  Goody  said 
to  Tom, — 

"Deil  take  that  lad's  sharp  nose,  this  was  aU  his  &olt; 
but  now  you  most  be  off  as  &st  as  you  can,  and  111  come 
down  to  you  in  the  mead  with  a  snack  between  meals." 

This  the  lad  stood  outside  in  the  passage  and  listened  to. 

"Do  you  know,  &ther,"  he  said,  "I  think  we'd  best  go 
down  into  the  hollow  and  put  our  fence  to  rights,  which  is 
blown  down,  before  the  neighbours'  swine  get  in  and  root 
up  our  meadow." 

"Ay,  ay,  let's  go  and  do  it^"  said  the  man;  for  he  did 
all  he  was  told,  good,  easy  man. 

So  when  the  afternoon  was  half  spent,  down  came  the 
Goody  sneaking  along  into  the  mead,  with  something  under 
her  apron. 

"•Nay,  nay,  mother,"  said  the  man, "  it  can't  be  you  any 
longer ;  are  we  to  have  a  snack  between  meals  too  f " 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  you  shall,"  she  said ;  but  she  was  sourer 
and  wilder  than  ever. 
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So  they  made  meny,  and  oramined  thflmadTee 
baimookB  and  butter,  and  had  a  drop  of  brandy  into  the 
baigain. 

"Ill  go  off  to  Tom  Tothedioaae  with  a  anadc— ehan't  I, 
mother  t*  said  the  lad  **  He'a  had  nothing  between  meala, 
rUbeboond." 

''Ahl  do;  there's  a  good  fiOow,"  aaid  the  Goody,  who 
all  at  onoe  got  aa  mild  as  milk. 

As  he  went  along  the  lad  broke  a  bannook  to  bits,  wH 
dropped  the  onunhs  here  and  there  as  he  walked.  Bntwhen 
he  got  to  Tom  Tothediooee  he  said, — 

"Now,  jnst  you  take  oaie,  fiir  our  old  oook  has  found 
oat  that  yon  eome  too  often  to  see  our  Ooody.  He  won't 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  has  sworn  to  dove  his  aze  into  yon 
as  soon  as  erer  he  osn  set  eyes  on  yon."* 

As  for  Tom,  he  was  so  ftjg^tened  he  soaroe  knew  whioh 
way  to  tmn,  and  the  lad  went  baok  agpdn  to  his  master. 

'^  There's  something  wrong,"  he  said,  *  with  Tom's  plough 
and  he  b^  yon  to  be  so  good  aa  to  take  your  aze,  and  go 
and  see  if  yon  can't  set  it  rig^t" 

Tes,  the  man  set  off  with  his  aze,  but  Tom  Totheifaoose 
had  scaroe  can^t  si^t  of  him,  befote  he  took  to  hn  beds 
as  fsst  as  he  conUL  The  man  toned  and  twisted  the  ploogh 
ronnd  and  nrand,  and  looked  at  it  on  ereiy  side,  end  when 
he  couldn't  see  anything  wroog  with  it  he  went  off  home 
again ;  but  on  the  way  he  picked  up  the  bits  of  broken 
bannock  which  the  lad  had  let  &IL  His  old  dame  stood  in 
the  meadow  and  looked  at  him  as  he  did  this  for  a  while, 
and  wondered  and  wondered  what  it  could  be  her  hnsband 
was  gatheiing  np. 

*'Oh,I  know,'*  said  the  lad,  "*  mastoids  picking  op  stones^ 
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Ill  be  baand;  for  he  has  marked  how  oftea  tins  Tom 
Totherhonse  runs  over  here;  and  tihe  old  fdloir  won't  Bind 
it  any  longer ;  and  now  he  has  sworn  to  stone  modur  to 
death." 

Off  went  the  Goody  as  fast  as  her  legs  ooold  cany  hen 

"  What  in  the  world  is  it  that  mother  is  Tonimig  after 
now?"  asked  the  man,  when  he  reached  the  spot  where  aba 
had  stood. 

"Oh,"  said  thelad,  ''maybe  the  house  at  home  si  on 
fire?" 

So  there  ran  the  hnsband  behind  and  the  Goody  befae; 
and  as  she  ran  she  soreedhed  out, — 

"  Ah!  ah!  don't  stone  me  to  death;  don't  stone  me  to 
deathi  and  111  give  yon  my  word  never  to  IetTomTo(hfl^ 
honse  come  near  me  again." 

''Now  the  ten  doDais  are  mine^*  bawled  out  the  lid; 
and  so  they  were. 


LITTLE  ANNIE  THE  GOOSE-GIBL 

Oncb  on  a  time  there  was  a  Sling  who  had  so  many  geese, 
he  was  forced  to  have  a  lassie  to  tend  them  and  watch  them; 
her  name  was  Annie,  and  so  they  called  her  "Annie  ths 
Ooose-gizL"  Now  you  must  know  there  was  a  Kiog^s  eon 
from  "Rtiglim^l  who  went  out  to  woo ;  and  as  he  came  along 
Annie  sat  henelf  down  in  his  way. 

"Sitting  aU  alone  there,  you  little  Aamief*  said  tas 
King's  son. 
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*T6«»"  addlittfa  ijim«»  "* hen  I  ait  and  put  atitohto 
itiloli  ^"4  patch  on  patoh,  TV*  waitiitf  to-day  far  tba 
Ein^B  son  from  Kngland." 

•Him  700  mnatn't  look  to  have,**  aaid  the  Pxiiioa. 

'Nay,  bat  if  Fm  to  have  him,**  aaid  little ibmia, " I101W 
him  I  ahall  after  aU." 

Ami  DOW  i""^^*—  wera  aenfc  out  into  all  landa  •'H  xealma 
to  take  the  ^^^oncuMon  of  the  iunet  Prinoaaei^  and  the 
Prinoe  waa  to  chooao  between  them*  So  he  thoeg^  ao  mnoii 
of  one  of  then,  that  he  aet  out  to  f^^  hflty  and  wanted  to 
wed  her,  and  he  waa  glad  and  happy  when  he  got  her  Cor 
Uaaweelbeail 

Botnowlnmat  tell  yon  thia  Ptinoe  had  a  atone  with 
iifan  whioh  he  laid  by  ^**  b^dindft^  anH  that  atone  knew 
ereiythin^  and  idien  the  Prinoeaa  oame  little  Annie  told 
her,  if  ao  be  aha*d  had  a  aweetfaeait  befoie,  or  didnt  ftd 
heaelf  quite  free  from  anything  whioh  ahe  didn't  wiah  the 
Prinoe  to  know,  ahe'd  better  not  atep  on  that  atone  which 
ky  bjr  the  bedaide. 

''If  joadOb  it  win  tell  him  all  abont  yon,**  aaid  little 
Annie. 

80  when  the  Pnneeaa  heard  that  ahe  waa  dreadfully 
downoaati  and  ahe  fen  iqpon  the  thought  to  aak  Annie  if  ahe 
would  get  into  bed  that  night  in  her  atead  and  lie  down  by 
the  Piinoe'a  aida,  and  then  when  he  waa  aound  aaleep^ 
Annie  ahould  get  out  and  the  Prinoaaa  ahould  get  in,  and 
ao  when  he  woke  iqp  in  the  morning  he  would  find  the 
right  bode  by  Ua  aidei 

Bo  thay  did  that^  and  when  Annie  the  gwe  gill 
and  atapped  non  the  atone  the  Pkinoe  aaked,— * 

**  Who  ii  thia  that  atepa  into  my  bed  T  ** 
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"A  maid  pure  and  bright/'  said  the  stone,  and  ao  thsj 
lay  down  to  sleep ;  but  when  the  night  wore  on  the  Pkm* 
cess  came  and  lay  down  in  Annie's  stead. 

But  next  morning,  when  they  were  to  get  up,  the  Paaoe 
asked  the  stone  again, — 

''Who  is  this  that  steps  out  of  my  bed  ?" 

"  One  that  has  had  three  bairns/'  said  the  atone. 

When  the  Prince  heard  that  he  wouldn't  have  her,  jon 
may  know  yery  well;  and  so  he  paoked  her  off  home  eguiit 
and  took  another  sweetheart. 

But  as  he  went  to  see  her,  little  Annie  went  and  mt 
down  in  his  way  again. 

''Sitting  all  alone  there,  little  Annie^  the  gooee-giii" 
said  the  Prince. 

"  Yes,  here  I  sit,  and  put  stitoh  to  atiboh,  and  pafeoh  on 
patch;  for  I'm  waiting  to-day  for  the  king^s  son  fiom 
England,'*  said  Annie. 

"  OhI  you  mustn't  look  to  have  him,"  said  the  king^s 
son. 

"  Nay,  but  if  I'm  to  have  him,  have  him  I  ahaU,  after 
all;"  that  was  what  Annie  thought. 

Well,  it  was  the  same  story  over  again  with  the  Prince; 
only  this  time,  when  lus  bride  got  up  in  the  morning,  the 
stone  said  she'd  had  six  bairns. 

So  the  Prinoe  wouldn't  have  her  either,  but  sent  her 
about  her  business ;  but  still  he  thought  he'd  try  once  more 
if  he  couldn't  find  one  who  was  pure  and  spotless ;  and  he 
sought  &r  and  wide  in  many  lands,  till  at  last  he  fimnd  <hi0 
he  thought  he  might  trust  But  when  he  went  to  see  hm^ 
little  Annie  the  goose-girl  had  put  herself  in  his  wi^ 
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"Sittii^  ill  ilooa  than^  jaa  litde  AmdB,  the  gooee- 
fpA^  Mid  the  Fkinoo* 

**  Tei^  heie  I  ait^  aod  pot  ilifedi  to  itttoh,  aod  prteh  cft 
patch;  Ibr  I'm  waitiQg  to^y  te  Am  Idi^s  ton  tarn 
lEx^MikA^*  HudAnnia 

«  Him  joa  mmtn'k  look  to  lisf%*  Mid  liis  Pdnoe. 

"^  Kay*  hot  if  I*^  to  ham  Um»  hafe  Um  I  ihall»  after 
aU,'' Mid  little  Annie. 

So  when  the  PrinoeM  oame^  Bttle  Annie  the  gooae-gid 
told  her  the  Mme  m  ahe  had  told  the  other  fewo^  if  ahe'd 
had  any  aweetheart  hefine*  or  if  there  wm  anyiUog  ebe 
ahe  didnt  wkh  the  Fdnoe  to  knour,  ahe  nmatnt  traad  on 
the  atone  that  Aa  Ptiim  hid  not  aft  Ua  Iwtilaidft :  fiir.  aaid 


**  It  tella  him  ereiythingi* 

The  PrinoeM  got  Taqr  led  and  downeaat  whan  ahe  heard 
that^  for  ahe  waa  jnat  m  naughty  m  the  othen^  and  aaked 
Annie  if  ahe  would  go  in  her  atead  and  lie  down  with  tba 
Pimoe  that  nj^t;  and  trfien  he  wm  aoond  adeepb  >he 
wooldoome  and  take  her  plaoa^and  then  he  would  hafe 
the  right  bride  by  hia  aide  when  it  wm  Ug^  next  morning, 

Tm  I  ther  did  thaL  And  when  little  Annie  the  oooae- 
gU  oame  ^^  atapped  upon  the  atones  the  Ptinoe  aaked»^ 

«  Who  ia  thia  that  atepa  into  my  bed.* 

*  A  maid  pure  and  bo^ht^*  aaid  the  alone ;  and  ao  thay 
lay  downtoieat 

Faither  on  in  the  ntfl^  the  FrinM  pot  a  li^g  on  Annie'a 
•i«ar,andit  fitted  ao  t<g|itahe  oonldnt  gat  it  off  i«iin ; 
for  the  Frinoe  aaw  well  anoi^  tiian  WM  aonethiagwiQq^ 
and  ao  he  wiahed  to  hafe  a  mark  by  which  he  mig^t  know 
the  B^t  woman  ag^n. 

2b 
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Well*  whan  tiie  Ptinoe  had  gone  off  to  deep,  tfie  Friii- 
eeiB  oame  and  drove  Annie  away  to  tke  pigfltye^  and  hf 
down  in  her  plaoe.  Kexk  moniiqgt  nhat  thtj  wwe  to  gd 
«p^  the  Frinoe  aakad — 

**  Who  is  this  that  etepa  ont  erf  my  bed  r 

'*  One  that's  had  i^i^w  baima^**  said  the  BtonflL 

When  the  Pdnoe  heaid  that  he  diore  her  airaj  at  onoi^ 
for  he  was  in  an  awM  rage;  and  then  he  asked  the  stoes 
how  it  all  was  witiii  then  Prinoessss  who  had  stepped  on  i^ 
for  he  oonkln't  undesstand  it  at  all,  he  said. 

So  <iha  stone  told  him  how  they  had  dheated  hi«,  sad 
sent  little  Annie  the  goose-giil  to  him  in  their  stead. 

But  as  the  Prince  wished  to  hftve  no  mistake  aboot  % 
he  went  down  to  her  where  she  sat  tending  her  geese^  te 
he  wanted  to  see  if  she  had  the  ring  too,  and  he  thoa^ 
"if  she  haa  it^  twere  best  to  take  her  at  onoe  te  07 
queen.** 

So  when  he  got  down  he  saw  in  •  moment  that  aha  bad 
tied  a  bit  of  tag  roond  one  of  her  flqgen^  and  so  he  ashed 
her  why  it  was  tied  up. 

^'Ohl  I Ve  cot  myaelf  so  badly,"  said  little  Annis  the 
gooee-giri. 

So  ha  must  and  wonU  see  the  finger,  but  Annie  wooldnt 

take  the  tag  oft  Ihen  he  oans^t  hold  of  the  filler;  bat 
Annisb  she  tried  to  poll  it  from  him,  and  so  between  then 
the  xag  oame  o£^  and  then  he  knew  his  ring. 

So  he  took  heriqp  to  the  paSaee^  and  gave  her  nneh  fioe 

dothea  and  attiie^  and  after  tfaafe  they  held  their  aiiiMIH 
feast;  and  so  litfle  Annie  fliegwwe  girt  eametolMveai 
king  of  England's  son  for  her  husband  after  an,  just  beosms 

it  was  written  that  she  should  have  him. 


IMTBODUOnON  TO  AFPXNDIZ. 


AKAirZI  STOBIXa 

TfeB  NflgmBin  the  Wert  ladiM  itfll  ntain  Uie  teles  aad 
trtditiftff*  wUflh  their  tiithtirB  end  gfimlfiithfiii  taiOQdift 
wHh  tbem  from  AMoe.  Some  tUrtj  yeeie  bebk  Aeee 
« Aoeaji  StoDee,"*  ee  Qmy  en  oeUed,  were  iirveaablj  told 
rt  the  y^gro  irekee»  which  leeted  far  nine  eooeeerive  lu^^ 
The  lecifeeie  were  elwaye  men.  In  thoee  daye  when  the 
ek^es  WBie  still  helf  heethen,  end  when  the  awfnl  Otmk 
wee  nnivenelly  bdiered  in,  enoh  of  the  Negroes  es  et- 
tended  chnoh  or  ohepel  kept  their  ohildren  awej  from 
theee  ftmeml  githerings  The  wekas  ere  now,  it  is  bo» 
Uered,  elmort  entirelj  dieooatinned,  end  with  them  hare 
gone  the  stories.  The  N^gioee  ere  ^eiy  ehy  of  telling 
them,  end  both  the  de^gjmea  of  the  CSmroh  of  England, 
mm!  the  Dissenti^  If  inltttr,  set  thrf^  faoss  Mpinrt  thsm, 
mnA  ^tJi  them  iM)lishaess»  TT^  tmnsbtor,  whose  eedy 
childhood  wee  peeeed  in  thoee  Mends,  mmemben  to  hafe 
heerd  sash  storiee  from  hie  nnme^  who  wee  en  a^^^^m* 
bora;  bat  bc|fBsd  a atenj ftiiyMBt hsse  end  thsra^  the  rieh 
etoee  wfaioh  ehe  poemesed  hee  altoaethv  ososped  his 
rnsmny.  The  faOowiflg  etoties  hata  been  teken  down 
from  the  month  of  a  Wert  Indim  anne  in  his  sieteit^s 
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house,  who,  horn  and  bred  in  it^  is  nthsr  regarded  as  t 
member  of  the  fiEunflj  than  as  a  servant    Thej  aie  printed 
just  as  she  told  him,  and  both  their  genuineness  and  their 
affinity  with  the  stories  of  other  raoes  will  be  adf-endeDt 
Thus  we  have  the  ''Wiahibg  Tree''  of  the  Hindooe,  the 
Kalpa  Vrihiha  of  Somadeva,  and  of  the  German  Eury 
Tales  in  the ''  Pumpkin  Tree,"  which  throws  down  as  many 
pumpkins  as  the  poor  widow  wishes.    In  one  stoiy  wb 
have  " Boots"  to  the  life,  while  the  man  whom  he  ootwiti 
is  own  brother  to  the  Norse  Trolls.    In  another  we  find  a 
"speaking  hearty"  which  reminds  us  at  onee  of  the  IJgyptian 
story  of  Anessou  and  Satou,  as  well  as  of  the  "Maobandel- 
boom,"  and  the  ''Milk-white  Doa"    We  find  hen  the 
woman  who  washes  the  dirty  head  rewarded  and  the  man 
who  refdses  to  wash  it  punished,  in  the  veiy  words  used 
UL  ''The  Bushy  Bride."    We  find,  too,  in  ''Kanoj  Euqr," 
the  same  stoiy,  both  in  gronndwoxk  and  incidmt  as  we 
have  in  "The  Lassie  and  her  Godmother;"  and  most  sur- 
prising of  all,  in  the  stoiy  of  "  Anann  and  Qnanqusi"  we 
find  the  very  trait  about  a  triok  played  with  the  tail  of  ta 
ox,  which  is  met  with  in  a  variation  to  **  Boots  who  ate  a 
match  with  the  TroIL"    Here  is  the  variation :  '^  Wliilst  he 
was  with  the  Troll,  the  lad  was  to  go  out  to  watofa  the 
swine,  so  he  drove  them  home  to  his  fiBitbeE^s  house,  hot 
first  he  out  their  taik  ofi^  and  stuck  them  into  the  gronndL 
Then  he  went  home  to  the  Troll,  and  bagged  him  to  come 
and  see  how  his  swine  were  going  down  to  HelL    fiat 
when  the  Troll  saw  the  swine^s  tails  sticking  out  of  the 
ground  he  wanted  to  pull  them  back  again,  so  he  oan^ 
hold  of  them  and  gave  a  great  tug,  and  then  down  he  fsD 
^with  Mb  heels  up  in  the  air,  and  the  tails  in  his  fist" 
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TImj  tie  cilled  *  Ananzi  Stonm!"  beoanae  80  muxj  of 
tliem  torn  on  the  tete  of  Anami,  whoee  ehareeter  is  e 
miztme  of  "Th^  UulbnAiMr  and  of  ""Booto;"  but  the 
mart  ^■■■^*MM  |]|i|Mr  aboni  Um  Jm^  that  he  fllnatiatiw  the 

Beaet  I^  in  e  lemaikaUe  wej.  In  all  the  Weak  Indian 
Ty]^^^  «  A^«««i "  ]0  HiQ  Qimo  of  apidan^  in  geneial,  i^i 

of  a  yeiy  beantiM  apder  with  jdlow  ati^  in  paztionlar. 
The  Ncgioaa  Udnk  that  tfaia  apider  ia  the  "  Ananii  of  their 
stonei^  but  that  hia  wxpetiat  oanniiig  enaUea  him  to  take 
any  ahepe  he  pleaaoa.  In  fiMt^  he  ia  the  eiample  ▼bioh 
the  Aftioan  tabea  from  vhioh  theae  aloriea  oame»  have 
choaen  to  take  aa  pointing  oat  the  anpeiiantj  of  wit  over 
brute  atreogth.  In  thia  way  they  have  matohed  the 
cicvemem  and  dexterity  of  the  Spider^  againat  the  bone 
and  mnade  of  the  Lkm,  invariabfy  to  the  diaadTantage  of 
the  latter. 

Alter  thb  introdnctioii,  we  let  the  Talea  speak  for 
themaelTea,  only  premiaing  that  the  **  Jaok-Spaniaid  **  in 
the  tot  atoiy  ia  a  veiy  pretty  fly  of  the  wasp  kind,  and, 
like  hia  Borqiean  brother,  yeiy  email  in  the  waist;  that 
the  *  Ooah-coah,"  ia  a  little  red  yam  which  inqwite  a  strong 
red  dj%  to  ereiything  with  which  it  ia  boiled;  and  that 
the  "  Dookana  "  ia  a  forest  tree  whioh  beam  a  froit^  though 
of  what  kind  it  ia  hard  to  say. 


*  Ooapm  Qrovthv^a  Tcnte  <SoMiy,  whM  Atmmm  li  gl?w  m 


NOTE. 

SiNGB  wiitiiig  the  Introdaotion  to  this  Appeodn,  tke 
Translator  has  been  able  to  consult  *ni6  YoQabaLuy  of 
the  Oji  Languages  l^  the  Bev.  H.  N.  Biis,  Baala^  185i' 
and  "  A  Grammar  of  the  Akra  or  Gfa  Laognage^  hy  the  Be?. 
X  Zmmermann,  Stuttgart^  1868,''  both  winch  exoelkot 
works  prove  b^ond  all  doubt,  not  only  that  these  Wot 
Indian  Ananzi  stories  are  epider  storjes,  but  that  smohr 
tales  esUed  by  the  same  name  still  exist  in  abondanoe  on 
the  west  coast  of  Afidca.  These  two  langoages,  and  otheo 
closely  akin  to  them— of  which  the  YombaiB  one— ve 
spoken  by  the  tribes  now  settled  on  the  Gold  Ooast»  ^ 
which  reach  inland  as  &r  as  the  Eong  moontains.  Tb» 
Asdnte— once  so  formidable  to  the  ear  of  the  Biitiah  puUio 
under  the  term  AAanUe,  and  still  so  odious  for  their  sIsyq 
hunts — are  the  most  powerful  race  among  tfaem,  and  hsvs 
reduced  most  of  their  kindred  to  subjectioiL  Hie  following 
passages  fiom  the  works  of  Messrs.  Biis  and  ZmmenDaon 
sufficiently  prove  the  connection  between  the  West  Indiia 
''Spider  Stories'"  and  those  of  West  Aftioa.  They  abo  siiov 
that  the  true  spelling  of  the  word  should  be  AninaL 

''Aninse,  subsi,  a  tpickr;  Aniiwisini,  aatet»  «forf,  Is^ 
fiMe;  to  snansiswn,  to  UB  a  taU,  from  anauM  and  aasm  lils^ 
ally  a  tale  qf  Anan§$,  a  mjthio  penonage^  gensnlly  esllsd  Ag|» 
Aoaase^  fidker  Asumm,  to  whom  great  aUU  and  ii^sinii^  ^ 
attributed ;  probably  a  penonifioation  of  the  spider  and  tti  in- 
gennity  as  diq[>layed  in  making  its  web." — Riit,  p,  147 
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**A3Haai{0jlLummil^n.9Uw.  lUi  MiiMl  is  Ih*  mI^ 
«f  muxf  miMntfttoBs ;  te  tintinen^  fluil  il  hit  •  btd  infloanM 
vpon  eUkban  tbcpiag  in  Iht  mbm  fooB ;  tt  pligr%  aonom;  « 
prinioipil  mU  in  ttMiT  flthlML  in  wUbh  th#  a^^^iw  pnMBWBC  m 
BOil^  ttdBili ;  whinet  fhiM  &Um  an  ealhd  in  Qfi  tpider 
$iaHm,  tsofummm.  Tkm  qite  is  npisssntsd  ss  spasldag 
Ihvom^  tts  nosi^  sad  ils  hobbUiv  mSk  sad  ottisr  psonlisiitiss 
sss  soBsollv  IsdftiAsd  hw  ths  ^niss  sad  oMlans  of  ths  rslslsr.'* 
— YoLii^piir. 

Ak  ToL  i,  pi  198,  iv«  b«f«  two  qpsoiiaans  of  sobh  8tories» 
Hm  flnfe  of  irliidh,  sbook  Antosi  and  his  son,  raninds  one 
of  one  of  the  many  storias  of  Boots  and  his  Brotfaflis ;  whib 
in  the  seoond,  the  "^  lillle  Birds  *  lereal  to  a  hnntar  the  oon- 
dnot  of  his  wife  at  home.  The  foot  of  the  wosd  Anaasi,  in 
difhrant  Aftioan  dia]eo(%  ia  aon,  rwii  or  fan^  all  wfaibh  are 
Tsriis,  mmTiing  to  tpbk  Ananai  is  thenfovQ,  As  ^pmmm 
The  eopneoHon  betwesn  it  and  ammm^  '|4x*%  *>^  '***^ 
win  be  eridsBt  to  pUUqgists. 


APPSNDIX 


WHT  IBS  JAGK^SPAinABiyS  WAIBT  IB  81£AIX 


AsuMn  and  Mcmpiio  wmt  talking  togettm  ona  daj,  and  boMl- 
ing  of  their  ftftlian'«ro|«.  Anaaa  said  hit  Iklhar  had  nsTir  had 
anQhaaropinhiaUiiharoia;  and  Moaqoito  aaid,  ha  waa  aura  hia 
frlhai'a  waa  UigBv;  ftr  ona  yam  they  dog  waa  aa  Hg  aa  Ua  1^. 
Ihb  tkUad  Jaak-Spniaid  ao  moeh,  that  ha  laoghad  tiD  ha  hroka 
hia  waial  in  t«a    Thatfa  why  the  Jaok-Spaniaid'a  iraM  ia  ao 


ABASa  ISD  TH£  UOH. 


0mm  oa  a  tfana  Aaanai  plamad  a  aehaoM.  Ha  vaal  lo  town 
and  bought  arw  ao  many  llrkiaa  of  Ibt^  and  e?«r  ao  many  aaekat 
andaTorao  nanybaUaof  atring,  and  a  vaiy  big  frying  pan,  than 
ha  want  to  tha  h^  and  blaw  a  aball,  and  aallad  the  Haad-flah 
in  tha  aaa»  "^  Onan  Bd,'*  to  hiai.  Than  ha  aaid  to  tba  flah, 
*Tha  King  aanda  ma  to  tall  yon  thai  yon  moat  biiqg  all  tha 
iah  on  dMn%  ftir  ha  wanii  to  ^vo  tham  now  Blk* 

80  ''Gnan  lal"  aaid  ha  woold,  uA  want  to  aaU  than. 
M aanwhila  .AMnai  l%hlad  a  ilia,  and  took  ool  aoma  of  tho  flili 
andgolUa  Ikying  pan  laady,  and  aa&ataa  tha  Iah  aamaoni  of 
tha  watar  ha  aai^  thaaa  and  pat  thaminio  ^  fl;fii«  pan,  and 
ao  ha  did  with  all  of  tham  until  ha  got  la  tha  Haad^ak,  who 
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was  80  Blippeiy  that  he  oooldn't  hold  hiin,  and  h«  got  baak 
into  the  water. 

When  Anann  had  ftied  all  the  flah,  he  pot  them  isle  Ik 
aaoks,  and  took  the  aaoka  on  hia  haok,  aiid  aet  off  toiheaovalabiL 
He  had  not  gone  veiy  hx  when  he  met  lion,  and  lion  Hid  ta 
him, — 

"  Well,  brother  Ananiiy  where  hare  jon  beanf  I  hsfv  aol 
aeen  you  a  long  time." 

Anansi  aaid,  ''I  have  been  trayelling  aboat" 

''  Bat  what  have  you  got  there  1"  said  the  lion. 

"  Oh  1  I  haye  got  my  mother'a  bones, — she  haa  been  dead 
these  farty-deyen  yeaiSi  and  they  aay  I  most  not  keep  her  hen^ 
80 1  am  taking  her  up  into  the  middle  of  the  moontMna  to  boij 
her." 

Then  they  parted.  After  he  had  gone  e  little  waj,  the  lioa 
aaid,  ''I  know  that  Ananii  ia  a  great  rogue ;  I  daieaay  he  hai 
got  aomething  theie  that  he  doeen't  want  me  to  see,  and  I  will 
just  follow  him ;"  bat  he  took  oare  not  to  let  Ananat  aee  bin. 

Now,  when  Ananai  got  into  the  wood,  he  set  hia  aaoks  down, 
and  took  one  fish  oat  and  began  to  eat ;  then  a  fly  came,  and 
Ananai  aaid, ''I  cannot  eat  any  more,  for  there  iaaome  one  near;** 
so  he  tied  the  aack  up,  and  went  on  father  into  the  moontun^ 
where  he  aet  his  sacks  down,  and  took  oat  two  fiah  which  ha  ale ; 
andnoflycame.  He  aaid,  "There'anoonenear;''aohetooke«l 
more  fiah.  Bat  when  he  had  eaten  about  half-a-doaen,  the  Uon 
came  ap^  and  said,— 

*'  Well,  brother  Anend,  a  pretty  tale  yoa  heye  told  me." 

''  Oh  1  brother  lion,  I  am  ao  glad  yon  hnye  cobm  ;  neyar 
mind  what  tale  I  haye  told  yoo,  bat  come  and  ait  down,*-it 
was  only  my  fim." 

So  lion  sat  down  and  began  to  est ;  bat  befara  Anana  had 
eaten  two  fiah,  lion  had  emptied  one  of  Oe  aaekaL  Ihen  arid 
/^iian«i  to  himaell^— 

''Gteedy  Mlow,  eeting  ap  all  my  fiah." 

**  What  do  yoa  aay,  air  f '' 
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*I  wlj  aid  fM  do  Ml  Ml  half  Ail  MMm^"  fer  ho  was 
dMia»  UottHMU  Ml  litai  «p. 

Thin  thij  w«bI  on  naMug,  but  Anaarf  waalad  Id  Ttraoga 
MBiiilf  mil  In  talil  tn  ihi  Tinn  "TTTilnh  nf  in  iln  jnn  Ihfafr  ft 
IhaalRwgasir 

Tha  lion  add,  *  Whj^  I  am,  of  aouaai" 

Than  Aaaarf  Mid,  <*  Wa  win  tia  ona  anollMV  lo  ttM  Irn,  and 
na  akdl  aM  wUah  ii  tha  ateongaK* 

How  tkqr  agNad  thai  Iha  Uon  ahoold  tia  Anaiui  inl^  and 
ha  liad  Urn  with  aoma  ^ary  ftna  alrfng,  and  did  nol  tia  hia 
«<|^  Anand  Iwirtad  hiiMalf  abool  Iwo  ot  dma  limaa,  and 
Iha  alrfi«  hnka. 

Ulan  il  WM  Anana*a  tani  lo  tf  a  Iha  lion,  and  ha  took  mom 
^mj  9i^nng  wti.  Tha  lion  aatd^^'Toiimiial  noltiaiiiali^t^ 
fer  I  did  nol  «ia  yon  lighV'  And  Anaaaiaaid, '•Ohl  no^loha 
mn,  I  win  not*  Bvl  ha  tiad  him  m  lighl  m  arar  ha  aonU, 
and  Iban  told  him  to  liy  and  gal  kMM. 

Tha  lien  Mad  and  triad  in  rain— ha  ooold  nal  gal  hMaa. 
Ikan  AnaMi  thoQ|^  now  ii  my  ahanM ;  m  ha  got  a  Mg  aUA 
and  baal  Ua,  and  than  want  awaj  uid  kft  him,  far  ha  wm 
dMd  lo  looMUm  laalha  ahoQld  UUhlm. 

Haw  than  wm  a  woman  aaDad  Wm  Hanaj,  who  wm  going 
onl  ona  morning  to  gal  aoma  **  eallalott  *  (apinaah)  in  tha  wood, 
and  M  aha  wm  goings  aha  haavd  aoma  ona  My,  ^  Good  morninfc 
MiaHanayr  8ha  ooold  nal  HU  who  apoln  to  ha,  bnl  aha 
lookad  whaa  tta  ToiM  aama  ftoa,  and  aaw  tha  lion  Had  to  Iha 
laat 

*  Good  aotning^  Ifr*  lion,  what  aa  yoQ  doing  than  P 

Ba  aid,  •*  U  la  aU  thil  ftDow  Ananri  who  ha  taad  ma  to 
tha  laa^  bvl  wiU  yai  loom  mat* 

Bnlahaaaid,«'Ha^flaIamaMd,ifIdo^yoiiwfflUnmac'' 
Bnl  ha  grra  ha  hb  wavd  ha  woaU  not ;  alill  aha  aodd  nal 
him ;  bnl  ha  bifliad  ha  again  and  agrin,  and  aald,— 

«Wail,if  Idotiyloailyo«,IhopaaUtha  taMwOlaiy 
opanmai" 
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..  So  ai  Iftstr  she  ooBBenM  ;  b^t  she  had  no  aooUK  loCMad  li^ 
than  he  came  up  to  her  to  eat  her,  tat  he  had  been  ao  aiaaj 
days  withoot  fiwd,  that  he  was  foite  iaTenoii%  hot  Hia  inm 
immediately  cried  out,  *' Bhame^"  and  so  he  could  not  eai  ho. 
Then  ahe  went  away  as  flut  as  she  could,  snd  the  lion  fiNiBd 
his  way  home. 

When  lion  got  home  he  told  his  wife  and  duldrsn  all  that 
happened  to  him,  and  how  Miss  Nanoy  had  aaved  hia  liih^  so 
they  said  they  would  have  a  gnat  dinner,  and  aak  Ifias  Blsn^. 
XTow  when  AnanzL  heard  of  it^  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  dinner, 
40  he  went  to  Miss  Nanoy,  and  said  she  must  take  him  with 
her  as  her  child,  bat  she  said,  **lSo,*'  Then  he  said,  I  can  tea 
myself  into  quite  a  little  child,  and  then  you  can  take  me,  and 
at  last  she  said,  *^  Yes ;"  and  he  told  her,  when  ahe  waa  asked 
what  pap  her  baby  ate^  ahe  must  be  sure  to  tdl  them  it  did  net 
eat  pap,  but  the  same  fbod  aa  every  one  eke ;  and  so  they 
and  had  a  very  good  dinner,  and  set  off  heme  agiin — Imt 
how  one  of  the  lion's  sons  fancied  that  all  was  not  rights  sund  be 
told  his  father  he  was  sure  it  was  Ananai,  and  the  Lion  Mtout 
after  him. 

Now  as  they  were  gcHUgalotig,  before  the  lion  got  up  to  theai, 
Ananai  begged  Miss  Nancy  to  put  him  down,  that  he  mi^^t  run, 
\f hich  he  did,  and  he  got  away  and  ran  along  the  wood»  and 
the  lion  ran  after  him.  Wben  he  found  the  lion  waa  onr- 
taking  him,  he  turned  himself  into  an  old  man  .with  a  handle  of 
wood  on  his  head — and  whenthe  lion  got  up  to  hiapi^ha  said 
'' Qood  morning,  Mr.  lion,"  and  the  lion  ssid,  ''Good  morning, 
old  gentleman.*' 

,  Then  the  old  man  said,  ''What  are  you  after  nowl"  aad  the 
lion  asked  if  he  had  seen  Anansi  pass  that  way,  but  the  old 
man  ssid,  ^  No,  that  fellow  Anana  is  always  meddliqg  with  aoms 
cne ;  what  mischief  has  he  been  up  to  now  t'* 

Then  the  lion  told  him,  but  the  did  man  aeld  it  waa  no  nse 
to  fidjow  him  any  more^  for  he  would  never  catch  him.  and  to 
the  lion  wished  him  good  day,  and  turned  and  went  home  agaiBi 
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ANAim  AND  QUAKQUA. 

QouiWi^  iVM  ft  ^wy  dsrar  fUlow,  and  ha  had  a  kiga  houaa  ftJl 
of  all  aorta  of  aeal  Bnlyoaiiiiialknowhehadawiyof  aaying 
Quant  (biaf  (bowl  whalf)  whoa  any  onaaakad  him  anything; 
and  ao  thay  called  him  ^  Qoanqiia.^  Ono  day  whan  ho  waa  oat^ 
ho  met  Atookama,  Anana'a  wife,  who  waa  going  along  driving 
an  OK,  hat  tho  ox  would  not  walk,  ao  Atonkama  aakod  Qoanqna 
to  help  her;  and  thoy  got  on  pretty  well  till  they  came  to  a 
riror,  when  tho  ok  wodd  not  eroaa  through  tho  water.  Then 
Atonkama  called  to  Qoanqna  to  drive  tho  oz  aeroaa,  hot  all  ahe 
gotoatofhimwaa^^QuAVl  QuAt  QmohI  QfMT  AilMtahe 
aaid,  ^  Oh  I  yon  atapid  ftUow,  you're  no  good ;  atop  bora  and 
mind  the  oat  while  I  go  and  get  help  to  drive  him  aeroaa.''  80 
oir  ahe  went  to  fcleh  AnaniL  Aa  aoon  aa  Atonkama  waa  gone 
away,  Qnanqna  killed  the  oz,  and  hid  ik  all  away,  where  Ananri 
ahonld  not  aee  it ;  hot  fiiet  he  cot  off  the  tail,  then  he  dng  a 
hole  near  the  river  rida^  and  atoek  the  tail  partly  in,  leaving  oat 
the  tip.  When  ho  aaw  Ananri  coming;  he  canght  hold  of  the 
tail,  pretending  to  tog  at  it  aa  if  he  were  palling  the  oz  oot  of 
the  hole.  Ananri  aeeing  thiai  ran  up  aa  fiMt  aa  he  ooold,  and 
togging  at  the  tail  with  all  hie  mighty  fell  over  into  the  river, 
bat  he  atOl  had  hold  of  the  tail,  and  contrived  to  get  aeroae  the 
water,  when  ho  called  oat  to  Qoanqna,  "Yon  idle  fcllow,  yoa 
oooldn't  take  care  of  the  oz,  ao  yon  ahan't  have  a  bit  of  the  tail," 
and  then  on  bo  went  When  he  waa  gone  qnite  oat  of  eight, 
Qoanqoa  took  the  oz  home,  and  made  a  very  good  dinner. 

Nezt  day  be  went  to  Ananri'a  bonae,  and  eaid,  Ananri  mnat 
give  him  aome  of  the  taQ,  lot  he  had  got  plenty  of  yama,  hot  ho 
had  no  meal  Then  th^  egreed  to  code  their  pot  together. 
Qaanqoa  waa  to  pat  in  iHiito  yama,  and  Ananri  tho  tail,  and 
led  yama.    When  they  cama  to  pat  the  yama  in,  Qnanqna  pvl 
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in  a  great  many  wldte  yaniBi  bat  Anann  only  pot  in  one  litlb 
led  onBh-onBli  yam.  Qnanqua  asked  him  if  that  Btfle  yui 
would  be  enonght  he  said,  ''Oh  1  plenty,  for  I  don't  eat  mneh.* 

When  the  pot  boiled,  they  nnooyerad  il^  and  aat  down  to  eet 
their  ahazeSi  bnt  they  oooldn't  find  any  white  yams  at  all ;  the 
little  red  one  had  tinned  them  all  xed.  So  Anami  drined 
them  all,  and  Quanqna  waa  glad  to  tdoa  what  ijiaaa  wwiM 
gi^ehim. 

Now,  when  they  had  done  eatini^  they  aaid  th^  woold  liy 
which  could  bear  heat  best^  ao  they  heated  two  mmM, 
Ananii  was  to  try  fimt  on  Qnantiiia,  but  he  made  ao 
attempts,  that  the  iron  got  cold  before  he  got  near  him  ; 
it  waa  Qoanqna's  tun,  and  he  pulled  the  iron  ont  of  tlia 
and  poked  it  right  down  Anaoai'a  tfaroai 


THE  BAB  OF  COBN  AlO)  THB  TWBL7B  UBS. 
[This  tale  ia  imperfaot  at  tba  Wgiaidi^] 


An Avn  said  to  the  King,  that  if  he  would  give  him  an  ear  of  ( 
he  would  bring  him  twelve  strongmen.  The  king  gave  him  the 
ear  of  com,  and  he  went  away.  At  last  he  got  to  a  hooae^  whesa 
he  asked  for  a  night's  lodging^  whioh  waa  given  him ;  the  next 
morning  he  got  up  veiy  early,  and  threw  the  ear  of  com  out  of 
the  door  to  the  fowla^  and  went  back  to  bed.  Whan  he  got  ap 
in  the  mornings  he  looked  for  his  ear  of  com,  and  could  not  tad 
it  anywhera^.so  he  told  them  he  waa  sure  the  fowls  had  eaten  i^ 
and  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  gave  him  the  beat  cook 
they  had.  So  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  the  cock,  and  ha 
went  away  with  it^  all  day,  until  nighty  when  ha  came  to  anolhar 
house,  and  aaked  again  for  a  night*a  lodgings  whioh  he  got;  hat 
when  they  wanted  to  put  the  cock  into  the  fowl-houaa^  ha  aaid, 
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Mb  Am  mk  MMl  dMp  ia  ibs  pn  Witt  Ik  dMf^ » llMgr  pvl 
IhtfiwfcwiAttw  ■!!•§[>  AlMidiif^kigoivpbUlidlhftooQk, 
ttmr tt bMk isto Hm pM, tad nwt  Uok to briL  JHatBoa. 
ii^S^  wfaaa  it  19W  tin*  Cor  Um  to  go  ttvmyy  bb  «ock  WM  d«id,  aad 
ho  would  not  tdco  oaythiag  ibr  it  but  ono  of  tho  borttbopp^  to 
tlMgr  gifo  it  to  hfa%  oad  ho  wont  cK  with  it  oU  thot  dqr>  ulil 
V^hA^ftD,  whin  ho  got  to  o  ^illagip  whvo  ho  agrin  Mked  te  o 
nii^i  lodging»  whioh  wio  gi^oa  to  him,  tad  whn  th^  wintod 

swt  doop  with  tho  oitdo ;  00  thoy  pot  tfao  ihoop  with  tho  ootOi. 
In  tho  adddlo  of  tho  night  ho  got  np  oad  kiOid  tho  ohoep»  and 
wont  book  to  bod  Vost  inniiog  ho  wont  f»  bio  ohoop^  iriiioh 
woo  diody  00  ho  told  thou  thoj  moot  giTO  Urn  tho  boot  hoifa 
fv  bio  ihoopb  ond  if  thoy  would  not  do  oo^  ho  woold  go  booic 
ond  toll  tho  Kiag^  who  would  oobo  ond  uMko  wor  on  than. 

8o  to  got  rid  of  hhn,  th^  won  ^od  to  givo  him  tho  boite, 
ond  lot  him  go  ;  ond  awoy  ho  want^  and  walkod  noorlj  all  da j 
with  tho  hailori  Towaida  oroning  ho  mot  a  ftmaral,  and  aaked 
whooo  it  waa  t  ono  of  tho  mon  aaid,  it  waa  hia  aiator,  oo  ho  aakod 
iho  mon  if  thoy  would  let  him  boTO  her;  thoj  aaid  no^  bat  after 
a  wbilai  ho  bagged  ao  bard,  aajing  ho  would  giro  them  tho  hoifiBr, 
that  thi^  eoBiootea,  and  he  took  tho  deed  body  and  walkod  away, 
canyiay  it  nntD  it  waa  daric,  when  be  eamo  to  o  laigo  town, 
whaio  ho  wont  to  a  hooao  and  bagged  hard  for  a  nigbVa  lodging 
fat  himoelf  and  hia  rioter,  who  waa  ao  tired  ho  waa  obliged  to 
eany  bar,  and  they  woold  bo  thankftal  if  they  woold  lot  them 
mt  then  the*  aig^  8o  th^  lot  thom  in,  and  ho  aakod  tiiom 
to  lot  thorn  oit  in  Iho  dorit,  aa  Ua  aialor  ooold  not  bott  the  light 
8o  th^  took  Ihom  into  a  room,  and  loft  thom  in  tho  daA ;  and 
when  they  wore  alono,  ho  aoatod  himoelf  on  a  boneh  near  Iho 
tabl%  and  pit  Ua  aieter  elooe  by  Ua  aide,  with  Ua  arm  loond 
bar  to  keep  her  np.  Ploaonll^  th^  bnm|^  Ihom  in  ooao 
aappar ;  oao  plaAa  he  eat  bdbio  Ua  aiator,  and  pot  her  hand  ia 
it  and  Iho  dhor  dIoIo  te  Umeell  bat  ho  ato  oat  of  both  nlatee. 
Whoa  it  waa  limo  to  go  to  bod,  ho  odnd  if  they  woold  allow  Ui 
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Bister  to  alaep  in  a  zoom  when  ifaers  w«Ke  iw«l?»  steoog  bmi 
sleeping,  for  she  had  fits,  and  if  she  had  one  in  tba  nlghl^  tlisf 
would  be  aUe  to  hxild  her,  and  would  not  distmb  Ihe  xeat  of  tlte 
housa  So  they  agreed  to  this,  and  he  eanied  her  in  hta  anu^ 
becaose,  he  said,  she  was  so  tired,  she  was  aaleep,  and  laid  bar 
in  abed;  hedhaiged  the  men  not  to  disturb  her,  and  went  Urn- 
self  to  sleep  in  the  next  room.  In  the  middle  of  the  ni|^t  be 
heard  the  men  calling  ont^  for  they  smelt  a  horrid  smeU,  and  taed 
to  wake  the  woman — ^first  one  man  gaye  her  a  blow,  and  tiiea 
another,  nntil  all  the  men  had  stnick  her,  but  Ananii  took  no 
notice  of  the  noisOi  In  the  morning  when  he  went  in  for  his 
sister  and  found  her  dead,  he  deolaied  they  had  killed  bar,  and 
that  he  must  haye  the  twelye  men ;  to  this  the  townoMU  asid 
no,  not  supposing  that  all  the  men  had  killed  hei^  bat  the  mm 
confeased  that  they  had  each  giyen  her  a  blow— -ao  he  would 
not  be  aatisfied  with  less  than  the  twehe^  and  he  eanied  then 
off  to  the  King,  and  deUyed  them  up. 


THE  KINO  Ain>  THE  ANTS  TBEB. 

Thbbb  wasaKing  who  had  a  yeiy  beautiful  danghtei^and  heasid 
whoeyer  would  cut  down  an  anfa  trae  whibhhe  bad  in  his  king- 
domj  without  brushing  off  the  ante,  should  many  his  daughter. 
Now  a  great  many  came  and  tried,  but  no  one  eoold  do  it,  fo 
the  anta  fall  out  upon  them  and  stung  them,  and  they  wero 
f oroed  to  brush  them  ofL  There  waa  alw^a  aome  one  watch- 
ing to  see  if  they  brushed  the  anta  off 

Then  Anana  went»  and  the  Eingf  a  aon  was  aet  to  wateh  hiin. 

When  they  showed  him  the  tree,  he  said,  **  Why,  thaA 
nothing,  I  know  I  can  do  that"  So  they  gaye  him  the  ai% 
and  he  began  to  hew,  but  each  blow  he  gaye  the  tra%  he  abook 
himself  and  brushed  himself,  sayiog  all  the  whiles  **  Did  you  ass 
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inadotluitt  ItoppoieyoatiuiikrinbmUivmyMltlmtluii 
aoL"  And  fo  he  wint  on  uitQ  he  hid  out  doim  tlM  tnt.  Bat 
tiie  boj  fhongjil  ht  wm  only  pNl«ndiiig  to  Inrii  Uatdf  all  IIm 
ttne,  and  the  King  was  obUgad  to  give  him  hit  daughter. 


THB  LITTLE  CHILD  AND  THE  PUMPKIN  IEEE 

Tbebm  was  onoe  a  poor  widow  who  had  aiz  ohildnn.    Ona  daj 
whan  aha  waa  going  oni  to  look  for  aomathing  to  aat,  for  aha 
waa  jfgj  poor,  aha  mot  an  old  man  aitting  hj  tho  riTer  aida. 
Ha  aaid  to  har,  '^Oood  morning.'* 
And  aha  anawerad,  **  Good  mornings  fothar.'' 
Ha  aaid  to  bar,  **Wfa  yon  waah  my  haadf" 
8ha  aaid  aha  would,  ao  aha  waahad  it,  and  whan  aha  waa 
going  away,  ha  gaTO  har  a  **  aUmpaa,*'*  and  told  har  to  go  a 
certain  diatanea^  and  ahe  woold  aae  a  large  tree  foil  of  pompUna ; 
ahe  waa  then  to  dig  a  hole  at  the  root  of  the  tree  and  bvy  the 
money,  and  when  ahe  had  done  ao,  ahe  waa  to  eaU  for  ae  many 
pnmpkina  aa  ahe  Ukad,  and  ahe  ahoold  have  than. 

So  the  woman  went^  and  did  aa  ahe  waa  told,  and  aba  eaDad 
for  aix  pompkina,  one  for  each  ehild,  and  aiz  aame  down,  and 
ahe  earried  tham  home ;  and  now  they  alwaya  had  pnn^ 
kina  enough  to  eat^  for  whanoTer  they  wanted  any,  the  woman 
had  only  to  go  to  the  tree  and  oall,  and  th^  had  aa  many  aa 
Ihey  liked.  One  moming»  whan  aha  got  np^  ahe  foond  a  little 
bal^  before  the  door,  ao  ahe  took  it  np  and  eaitiad  it  in,  and 
took  oaie  of  it  Every  day  ahe  want  o«t^  hot  in  the  aiming 
ahe  boilad  anoog^  pnmpkina  to  aar?e  the  ehiUran  all  day.  One 
day  whan  ahe  came  beek  ahe  found  the  food  waa  all  gone,  ao 
ahe  aeoldad  har  ohildraB,  and  beat  them  for  earing  it  ail  np. 


*  A  sidaII  ooia. 


Hw 
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Th^  tdd  her  thqr  bid  not  takmi  any— that  iim  Ibe  bi>qr-- 
but  she  wrndd  nil*  believe  thtm,  and  iiid,  «<How  eooU  aHiye 
beby  get  vpaad  help  iMf;"  bntthe  ehiUraBattUpMMledil 
was  the  beby.  80  enedayy  when  the  wae  going onl^  ahe  pniMae 
ptunpkin  in  a  oalabaah,  and  aet  a  tnp  oyer  it  When  she  wai 
gone»  the  baby  got  up  ae  nsnal  to  eat  the  food,  and  got  ito  head 
£utened  in  the  tiap,  ao  that  it  oonld  not  gat  oat»  and  b«gn 
VnnftVifig  hi  head  aboatv  and  orying  out,  "  Oh  I  do  looee  me,  te 
that  woman  will  kill  me  when  ahe  oomea  badk."  When  tha 
woman  oame  in,  ahe  fbond  the  baby  fbatened  in  the  tiap,  ao 
ahe  Mi  it  well,  and  turned  it  out  of  dooca^  and  bagged  bm 
dfaildien'a  pardon  for  having  wronged  them. 

Then  after  ahe  turned  the  baby  oat|  he  ohaoged  into  a  gml 
big  man,  and  went  to  the  river^'Where  he  aaw  the  old  manfll- 
ting  by  the  river  aidei  who  aaked  him  to  wash  hia  head,  at  hs 
had  aaked  the  poor  woman,  hot  the  man  aaid, —  * 

''No,  he  wonld  not  waah  hia  dirfy  head,"  and  ao  he  wUiid 
the  old  man  "  good-bye.* 

Then  the  old  man  aaked  him  if  he  would  like  to  haye  a  puap- 
kin,  to  whieh  he  aaid  **  yea,*'  and  the  old  man  told  him  to  go 
on  till  he  aaw  a  large  tree  with  plenty  of  pnnqpkina  on  i^ 
and  then  he  mnat  aak  ton  one.  So  he  went  on  tiU  he  got  to 
the  tiee^  and  thepompkina  looked  ao  nioe  ha  ooold  not  be  aatii- 
fied  with  on%  ao  he  celled  ont^  ''Ten  pnmpkina  oome  down,* 
and  the  ten  pnmpkina  fall  and  oraahed  himu 


THE  BB0THB8  ASD  HIS  SI8TKR& 

Tnaa  were  onoe  upon  a  time  three  aiatem  and  a  bBothe&  The 
fliatera  were  all  prond,  and  one  waa  yeiy  beantiftil,  and  ahe  did 
not  like  her  little  brother,  "  becaoae^"  ahe  aaid,  "he  waa  dirty/ 
Now,  thia  beantiAil  airter  waa  to  be  manied,  and  the  brotiMr 
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begged  fbrir  iMitter  mIIo  bllMr  noiy,  m  he  ww  eve  the 
miB  trniU  kill  bi^  te  li»  kMir  Ue  homm  ww  Ml  ef  bonee. 
00  «ie  vottiep  loifl  Imp  wigMef i  ottt  we  vMun  m^  beoefe  il^ 
ndirfa,  •ehe  iMoMtt^  IkAeto  to  WytUag  tti*  caeh  »  diilgr 
Hfelle  emb  aeld,"  «d  e»  ehe  wee  MRied. 

Kow,  il  WW  i«ieed  thel  we  rielw  ww  le  tewriii  wilb  bw 
iBcyOier,  end  Ai  «iher  WW  t»  go  wHli  the  hrid%  ead  ee  Ihilf  eet 
ont  on  fheir  wej.  Wbw  they  got  to  the  beabh,  the  hwboDd 
{■eked  np  m  beeaHfbltOfftoiM-ehell  oewb^  whieh  ho  yve  to  hie 
bode.  Then  thegr  got  iaio  hie  boel  end  vowed  ewigr  ofw  tiw 
eeOy  end  when  wey  veeehed  weo  howe^  ^hi7  wen  w  ewptieed 
to  ew  their  Utde  bwlher,  for  the  eowb  bed  toned  into  their 
biother.  They  wewnotetellghdtoewhia,endtholniebend 
thought  to  Uneetf  ho  wodd  kill  him  witfaoot  teUfaiw  Ue  witb. 
When  night  oeae  the  boy  teld  the  hnefaend  thnt  et  hono  hb 
mother  elwoje  pot  him  to  eleep  in  the  bleflkwoith'e  elmp^  and 
•o  the  hwbend  eeid  he  ehonld  eleep  in  the  wuthj; 

In  thendddlecf  Hm  nt^tthomangotap^  intending  to. kill 
them  all,  end  want  to  hie  ahop  to  get  hti  iaooe  no^T,  but  the 
boj  jumped  np  w  eoon  w  he  wnt  in,  and  he  eaid,  **  Boy,  what 
is  the  metier  with  joat"  Sothebogreeid^whwhewwothome 
liie  mother  elwajegoTO  him  two  begief  geld  to  pot  hie  head  on. 
Then  the  nm  edd,  he  ehonld  haire  theai,  and  went  and  iitehed 
him  two  begi  of  gold,  end  told  him  to  go  to  eleepi 

But  the  bojeaid,  '*Now,  mind,  when  yon  hear  me  wore  Tm 
not  wleep,  hot  whw  I  am  not  enoiing^  thw  I'm  wleep,**  Ihw 
the  boj  wwt  to  ebep  and  iMgan  to  wow,  and  w  loqg  w  tko 
men  heeid  the  enoii^  ho  blew  hie  be&owe ;  but  w  eoon.  w  the 
enoring  etopped,  the  man  took  Ua  irowovt  of  ttw  flm,andtho 
boy  jumped  npi 

Thw  tho  Bum  eaid,  ^Wl^,  whatTa  the  awHmt  why  ew*i 
yoaeleept** 

Thoboyerfd,*iro;  fcr  ot  homo  m j mothw elwefo gaw  we 
four  begi  or  money  to  He  vpen* 

WtU,  th*  Ma  Mid  ha  ikoald  hn*  tlMiii.  ni  bm^  kte 
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four  iMgB  of  money.  II1011  tlie  boy  told  Idm  agnn  tlie  MmB  thing 
about  bia  inorixigi  and  the  man  bade  Um  go  to  dmp,  and  h« 
bigantoanoKOi  andthemantoblowbiabeUowanntiiyMaftariBg 
atopped.  Then  the  man  took  out  bia  irana  ligain,  and  the  boy 
jumped  up,  and  the  man  dropped  the  irona,  aagfii^  ^Wbj,  whalTa 
the  matter  now  that  yon  oan't  de^f 

The  boy  aaid,  ^'At  home  my  mother  alwqpa  gars  ma  t»o 
buahela  of  com." 

So  the  man  said  he  should  bays  the  earn,  and  vent  aad 
brought  it,  and  told  him  to  go  to  deepu  Then  tiia  boy  anofsd, 
and  the  man  blew  Ida  bellowa  till  the  anoanng  afaqpped,  whan  ha 
again  took  out  his  irons,  and  the  boy  jumped  up,  and  the  man 
aaid,  "^  Why,  what* a  it  now  f " 

The  boy  aaid,  ^  At  home  my  mother  alwaya  goea  to  the  iif« 
with  a  aieve  to  bring  me  aome  water." 

So  the  man  aaid,  ''Yeiy  weU,  I  will  go^  but  I  havo  a  coek 
here,  and  before  I  go  I  must  speak  to  if 

Then  the  man  told  the  cock  if  he  saw  any  one  moring  la 
the  house  he  must  crow ;  that  the  cock  promised  to  do,  and  the 
man  set  oft 

Now  when  the  boy  thought  the  man  was  gone  hx  away,  ha 
got  up,  and  gave  ttie  cock  aome  of  the  com ;  then  he  woke  up 
his  sistera  and  ahowed  them  all  the  bonea  the  man  had  in  the 
house,  and  they  were  yeiy  fiigbtened.  Then  he  took  the  two 
bags  of  gold  on  his  ahoulden^  and  told  his  aiaters  to  l(dlow  him. 
He  took  them  to  the  bay,  and  put  them  into  the  boat  with  the 
bags  of  gold,  and  left  them  whilst  he  went  book  te  the  fbor 
bags  of  money.  When  he  waa  leaving  the  houae  he  emplkd 
the  bags  of  com  to  the  cock,  who  waa  ao  bu^  Mting,  he  tegot 
to  crow,  unta  they  had  got  quite  away* 

When  the  man  xetumed  home  and  could  not  find  them  in 
the  honae^  he  went  to  the  river,  where  he  found  bia  boat  gco^ 
and  ao  he  had  no  way  of  going  after  theoL  Whan  they  landed 
at  their  own  place  the  boy  turned  the  boat  over  and  atoTo  H  ia^ 
ao  that  it  waa  of  no  use  any  more ;  and  he  took  hia  aiaten  hoBM^ 


And  told  their  mothflr  ill  thil  had  hftppaMd,  md  Us  ntAm 
loT«d  Idin.  and  thaj  liTed  tmj  hq^pily  togiMier  6v«r  allarwafdi^ 
and  do  to  stiU  if  th«j  m  Boi  dsid. 


THE  GISL  AND  THB  flSH. 


TtoSRi  WM  onoe  a  gixl  who  uaed  to  go  totha  mar  to  f<»tch  water, 
but  whan  aba  went  aha  waa  narar  in  a  hanj  to  ooma  baek,  bol 
atatad  ao  long,  thai  thay  made  np  thair  minda  to  waloh  Imt  8o 
one  day  they  followed  hmt  to  the  liTor,  and  foond  whan  aha  got 
there  ahe  aaid  aomathing  (tha  laaiter  foigeta  the  wasdaX  and  a  fiah 
came  np  and  talked  to  bar;  and  aha  did  not  like  to  laa?a  tt^  finr 
H  waa  bar  awaalheart  80  th^  want  next  day  to  tha  iiT«r  to 
see  if  the  fiah  woold  ooma  vp,  for  they  lemamband  what  tha 
giri  aaid,  and  need  tha  aama  worda.  Than  np  eaoM  tha  fiah 
inunediately,  and  they  aan^t  %  and  took  it  hona^  aad  oookad 
it  for  dinnar, — and  a  past  thay  eat  by,  and  gafo  it  to  tha  giil 
whan  ahe  aama  in.  WUkt  aha  waa  eadiq^  mfdaaaaid, ''Do 
yon  know  what  yon  aia  aatingi  I  am  ha  yon  haivo  00  often 
talked  witti.  If  yon  look  in  tho  pig^e  tnb  yon  will  aaa  my 
beail'*  Than  tha  voiae  told  her  to  take  tha  hearty  and  wnp  it 
np  in  a  handkarehiet  aad  eany  it  to  the  riTer.  Whan  aha  got 
to  tha  lirer  aha  woold  aaethiaaaloBea  in  tha  water;  eke  waeto 
atand  OB  tha  middla  alooa  and  dip  tha  hndkanUaf  three  limea 
into  the  watar  AH  thia  aha  did,  and  than  aha  ank  anddanly, 
aad  waa  aarried  dewa  to  a  beanliMl  pboe,  where  aha  fenad  her 
lover  ahaafad  from  a  flab  into  hie  proper  form,  and  there  ehe 
brad  happi^  with  Urn  for  over.  Aad  Ihk  ia  tha  mmm  whr 
there  are  menaaida  ia  tha 
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THB  LION,  THE  OOAT,  Ain>  THE  BABOON. 

A  Lion  bad  a  Ooat  for  hw  wifia.  One  day  Goat  want  out  to 
market^  and  while  ahe  waa  gone^  Lion  went  oat  in  the  wood, 
where  he  met  with  Baboon,  who  made  fUenda  with  Lion,  for 
fear  he  would  eat  him,  and  aaked  him  to  go  home  with  him; 
but  the  Lion  thought  it  would  be  a  good  ohanee^  ao  he  aaked  tiw 
Baboon  to  go  home  with  him  and  aee  hia  little  onea.  Whea 
they  got  home^  the  Baboon  aaid  to  the  LLon, 

"  Why,  yon  have  got  plenty  of  little  goata  hera.'' 

The  lion  aaid,  "  Tea,  they  are  my  children.'' 

So  the  Baboon  aaid,  **  U  they  aie^  they  are  little  gooH  and 
they  are  very  good  meal" 

So  the  Lion  aaid,  "  Don't  make  a  noiae ;  their  motiftar  wiU 
come  preaently,  and  we  will  aee.'' 

So  theae  little  goata  took  no  notice,  bnt  went  out  to  meat 
their  mother,  and  told  her  what  had  paaaed. 

Their  mother  aaid  to  them,  "  Qo  back,  take  no  notaee^  and 
I  ahall  come  home  preaently,  and  ahall  do  fbr  him." 

So  ahe  went  and  booght  aome  molaaaea,  and  took  it  hoaa 
with  her.    The  Lion  aaid,  ^  Axe  yon  oome ;  what  newat" 

"  Oh  1"  she  aaid,  ''good  newa,  taate  here."  He  taated,  and 
aaid,  "  It'a  veiy  good,  it^a  honey." 

And  she  aaid,  "Ifa  baboon'a  blood ;  they  have  been  kiDiqg 
one  to-day,  the  blood  ia  running  in  the  atraet^  and  ev«j  ena  ia 
carrying  it  away." 

The  lion  said,  "  Hnah,  there's  one  in  the  honae^  and  we  AaJk 
have  him." 

At  this  the  Baboon  mahed  dB,  and  when  they  looked  Itar  Um, 
he  was  gone,  and  aever  came  near  them  again,  whibh  aaved  the 
little  stoats'  Uvea. 
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AHAHZI  AND  BABOOH. 


Am  Aim  md  Bkboon  ww%  dfapvliag  om  dqr  wfakh  wu  fctteii 
Aaaui  Mad]MWM«mhtwatflit^b«l  Baboon  dtdvod  ho  wm 
AMor.  Hhb  AttUHl  piopootd  Ihil  ti^j  thodd  ptoffo  il ;  to 
ih^ aodo o In^ nd ifiood 4wltii^  Aoold  iMBig  up  MdmII, 
and  too  wUbh  wodd  drop  aool  ftl 

Tim  BahooB  aqb(  ^p  Ahmim  nii^  bvI  bo  bI  dioppodf 

XOflB  JUMHIB  BQBff  tBD^  flObOOOf  SDtt  YORT  OOOO  ^BO  BM  DOBH^ 

to  drop,  whUh  wmH  oo  good  Ihol  Aanri  out  a  aHoo  o«l  o( 
Baboon,  aod  aaidy 

**  Oh  1  biolhor  Baboon,  jon'va  &t  fer  trna." 

Bat  Babooo  didn't  apeak. 

80  Ananri  aaid,  ^  Wall,  apaak  or  not  apaak,  1 11  oat  yon  oraiy 
bflto-di^,*  whiehhonallydid.  Bolwhonhohodailannpall 
Mmmw,  Iba  bili  Joinad  IhaiMaliaa  togothar  in  Ua  atonaah,  and 
bc0n  to  poll  him  about  ao  araah  thai  honad  aonolkand  waa 
obligad  to  fo  to  a  dootor. 

The  dootor  told  Usi  not  to  aal  anjAing  fer  aaso  datja^  than 
ho  waa  to  gat  a  lipa  banana,  and  hold  il  to  Ua  BOBlfa ;  whan  tha 
Baboon,  who  wonld  bo  hnngiy,  annll  tfaa  banana,  ho  wonld  ba 
aoio  to  ran  np  to  aal  it^  and  ao  ha  wonld  ran  ont  of  hia  month. 

80  Aaanal  atorvod  himaal^  and  fol  tha  banana,  and  did  m 
tho  dootor  tdd  him ;  bnt  whon  ha  p«it  tho  banana  to  Ua  month, 
ba  waa  ao  hvQgqr  ho  oooldn^  halp  aotivg  it  80  ho  Adn*t  gei 
rid  of  tho  Baboon,  whioh  want  OB  palling  him  abont  tin  ha  waa 
obligad  to  go  book  to  thodoalor,  who  told  Um  ho  wooldaooB  aort 
him ;  and  ha  took  tho  banana,  and  haU  It  to  Ananrf'a  month, 
and  iwy  aooo  tho  Baboon  jompod  op  to  aotoh  it,  and  mn  ana  af 
hia  month  $  nd  Anaui  waa  vacy  iM  to  8^  >*A  of  Ubl  And 
Baboona  to  tUa  Toiy  daj  Uka 
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THE  MAN  AND  THE  DOUKANA  TRBE 

l^BRB  was  onoe  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were  veiy  poor,  and 
they  had  a  great  many  childxen.  The  man  waa  Yeiy  luj^  and 
would  do  nothing  to  help  hia  fiunilj.  Hie  poor  mother  did  all 
he  oonli,  In  the  wood  dose  hy  giew  a  Donkana  ^bee,  which 
was  fall  of  fruit.  Ereiy  day  the  man  went  and  ate  some  of  the 
fruity  but  never  took  any  home^  so  he  ate  and  he  ate,  until  tbare 
were  only  two  Doukanas  left  on  the  Tne.  One  he  ate,  and  left 
theother.  Next  day,  when  he  went  for  that  one,  he  was  oUiged 
toolimbupthetreetoreaehit;  butwh^hegotup,theDoiikana 
fell  down ;  when  he  got  down  the  Doukana  jumped  up ;  and  so 
it  went  on  until  he  was  quite  tired. 

Then  he  asked  all  the  animals  that  passed  by  to  help  him, 
but  they  all  made  some  exonse.  They  all  had  something  to  do. 
Hie  horse  hsd  his  work  to  do,  or  he  would  have  no  grass  to  eai. 
The  donkey  brayed.  Last  oame  a  dog,  and  the  man  bogged  hia 
havd  to  help  him ;  so  the  dog  said  he  would.  Then  the  man 
climbed  up  the  tree,  and  the  Doukana  jumped  to  the  ground 
again,  when  the  dog  picked  it  up  and  ran  off  with  it.  The  man 
was  very  vexed,  and  ran  after  the  dog,  but  it  ran  all  the  fasten 
so  that  the  man  could  not  oyertake  him.  The  dog,  seeing  the 
man  after  him,  ran  to  the  sea-shore^  and  scratching  a  hole  in  tbe 
ground,  buried  himself  all  but  his  nose^  which  he  left  stickiDg 
ouk 

Soon  after  the  man  came  up,  and  seeing  the  noae,  cried  out 
that  he  had  **  never  seen  ground  have  nose;"  and  catching  heid 
of  it  he  tagged  till  he  pulled  out  the  dog,  whenhesqueeaodhia 
with  all  his  might  to  make  him  give  up  the  Doukana.  And 
thaVs  why  dogs  are  so  small  in  their  bodisa  to  this  very  day* 
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NANCT  FAIBT. 


TiiBiiBWMonMtiioldwQaai€dlad''lTa&qrIUh7.''  81m  wm 
a  wildi,  nd  used  toilMl  all  tha  litda  babiaaaa  aooki  aa  tfaqr 
waia  bom,  and  aal  than.  Ona  daj  aha  alola  a  lilflla  baby,  who 
waaaobaantiftatiialahahadiiotthahaatitoaafthar;  Vol  aha 

took  har  hoBa  and  bio^^  har  op.  Shaealladhar ''daa^Mv* 
aaMdhar'VaMjIUhj,*  afl«hanaU;aBdlhagUaa]lad  tta 
old  woBMn  *  Gmiiiy.'' 

So  tha  gU  graw  op^  aad  tha  MM  aha  giaw  tha  MM  baanllAd 
aha  got 

Tha  old  wonaa  iMiv«  lal  har  daaghlar  knoar  of  har  dofaip; 
hoi  ona  day  whaa  aha  had  bioqi^l  a  baby  hooM^  and  had  loakod 
hamlf  in  a  lOon,  har  dani^rtar  paapad  thiooi^a  ahbk  to  aaa 
whal  aha  waa  ahool^  and  tha  old  woauii  aaw  bar  ahadow,  and 
though!  hm  dai^hte  had  aaaa  what  aha  wm  doii«  and  tha 
dan^tar  thought  h«  gMOiy  had  aeon  har»  and  waa  Toiy  mah 
aftdd. 

So  tho  old  woBMa  aAod  bar,  **Nanfly  Miy,  did  yon  aaa 
whal  I  waa  doii«r 

**V%  Gnany.* 

Sho  aikad  tiia  gU  aaraial  tinai,  ''Kanay  Fatiy,  did  yon 
aaa  whal  I  wm  Aot^V  and  tha  girl  alwaya  arid,  «N^ 


So  tho  old  woaan  look  bar  np  to  a  bnl  in  a  wood,  and 
kfk  bar  thara  ia  a  poniahMwt ;  and  aha  look  hm  tedofaqr 
day. 

Ona  day  it  bappoad  that  tha  kia^a  Mrraal,  going  thai  wqr, 
aaw  tho  baaalifcl  giri  aoM  ool  of  tha  hvi  Vanl  day  ha  wanl 
a^dn  and  mw  tha  aama  baantilU  giil  again.  So  ha  wont  booM 
and  lold  tha  prinoa  thai  ha  ooold  ahow  him  in  tha  wood  a  gill 
IMMO  baaatiftil  than  ha  had  a?ar  aaan.    Tha  prinoa  wont  and 
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Mw  the  girl,  and  then  aant  a  btnd  of  toldim  to  ftloh  har 
and  took  her  for  his  Inide. 

A  year  after  ahe  had  a  haby.  Soldisra  wen  eat  to  keep 
guard  at  the  gate,  and  the  room  waa  iUl  of  mnaaa;  baft  in  tiia 
noddle  of  the  night  the  old  woman  oame  in  a  whidwind  and 
pat  them  aU  to  aleep.  -She  tMn  the.ohiU^  and  on  goiag  sway 
ga?e  the  o^otber  a  alap  on  the  months  whioh  made  her  doaabw 
.  Irextmornintheiewaaag^eatatiz^andthqr>udtfaea0t^ 
had  eat^n  the  ohiUL  There  waa  e  tiia]»  bnt  the  mother  via  let 
off  that  time.     *  .  ; 

Ifext  year  ahe  had  another  baby,  and  4he  aanethiBg  hap- 
pened again.  Hie  old  woman  oame  in  the  middle  of  the  aigbt 
inn  whidwindi  and  pot  them  all  to  aleep.  She  aitole.the  childy 
and  atraok  the  mother  on  the  month,  which  made  it  bleed. 

In  the  morpiog  itheie  waa  a  atlr ;  laii^  th^  aanrant  maid«  who 
waa*  jealooa,  said  the  mother  had  eaten  the  ehild.  All  beiiovad 
iky ee>  her  month  waa  covered. with  bloody  and,  beeideai  whol 
wooldbcj  eaq>eoted  of  a  giti  brought  ont  of  the  wood!  Bo.aho 
Wda  tiied  agris^  and  condemned  to  be  hangedp. 

Invitationa  woEe  sent  out  to  all  the  gruid&lh  to  eone  and 
aee  her  hanged ;  so  many  fine  carnages  came  driTing  np.  At 
laat^  j«at  before  the  time,  theie  came  a  Teiy  gmnd  oaniagi^  all 
of  gold,  which  glistened  in  the  son.  In  it  were  the  old  wonHOL 
and  two  children,  dressed  in  fine  olothes,  withtb^  kii^fe  alsK  on 
them.  When  the  queen  saw  this  gnmd  oazoage  ahe  got  her 
speech  and  sung, 

^Do  spare  me  tilll  see  that  grand  caniage.'' 
.  The  old  woman  came  into  the  oour^yigcd»  and  aaked  the 
people  if  they  saw  any  likeness  to  any  one  in  the  childieBu  TSygf 
said,  ''they  we^  like  the  prince,"  and  aaked  her  how  ahe  camo 
by  them,  and  told  her  ahe  had  stolen  Ihem.  She  said  ahe  had 
not  stolen  ttiem;  she  had  taken  then^  fi^r- they  were  her  own; 
the  prinoe  had  taken  away  her  daoghter  without  her  leare^  and 
so  ahe  had  taken  hia  children ;  but  she  waa.willingto  give  them 
baok,  if  they  would  allow  that  she  was 
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Bo  Ikij  POMiteil,  and  tha  old  wonm  nado  Urn  ptiiiM  nd 
qiiMn  •  pnmtA  of  tho  gnmd  omiagi^  and  oo  tiMj  Hvod 
bippilj.  Hm  old  ivonaa  wao  aUowod  to  oqbo  and  aoo  Iha 
okBdNBiAimwahalikad.  Bnttboavfanlgiil^wlioaald  tho 
ted  oaloB  har  UUi%  was  baogod. 


''IHB  DAHCmO  OIHO* 

A  WATB  oomar  onoa  wool  lo  tfaa  mar  to  iilali  wate.  Sba 
d^ipad  te  liar  aakbaahi  and  teonght  ovi  a  anj*ilah.  Ika  anif- 
<ah  bagan  baatfay  hia  olawa  on  tha  oalabaah,  and  pbgrad  aaab  a 
baaatiM  loD^  thai  tha  gid  bagan  daiMfa^  and  oooU  no*  alopi 

Tha  diifw  of  tha  guy  wondand  whj  aha  did  not  ooma^  and 
aanl  anothar  to  aaa  aftar  bar.  Whan  aha  oana,  aha  too  bigaa  to 
daaaa.  80  tha  dzi?ar  aant  anothar,  who  alao  b^gan  to  daaea 
whan  aha  haaid  tha  mnaia  and  tha  ony^flah  aingfaig^ 

'« Yallri,  YalM»  0  mIU  Yaa." 
«« glij  iv  a%  ali^  iw  w^  hoar  ki«  will  jaa  atasr  fbr  «i  •** 

Than  tha  davar  aant  anothar  and  anothaK^  till  ha  hod  aoat 
tha  whola  gang. 

At  laat  ha  want  hiaaall^  and  whan  ha  found  tha  whola  gang 
danaing;  ha  too  bagan  to  danaa ;  and  thaj  all  danead  till  vi^i^ 
whan  tha  aray-llah  want  babk  into  tha  waiar;  and  if  tha? 
hadn't  dona  ^^^*^*^  thaj  ara  dancing 
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